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Digests of market analyses made available by publications in 
each industry. 
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Effective and economical horizontal 
transportation industry market coverage .. . 
vertical penetration of individual segments 


of the transportation market. 


With the June, 1950 issue the total circulation of TSN was increased to 


5 7, 5 0 copies 


over 125,000 


MONTHLY READERS 


TSN's 
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Market 


TSN's Unique Editorial Service 
and Action Format 
PSN's editor for ‘ 


TSN's Effective Coverage of 
the Buyers in the Transportation 
Market 


TSN's Proven Reader Value 
PsN 





TSN's Low Cost Advertising Rates 
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TSN Advertising is Economical 
In spite of the fact t PsN 


Transportation 
Supply News 


tate-Madison Bldg’, 22 W. Mad 





SOUTH market OF GREATEST INCOME GROWTH 


in per capita income tax pay- 
ments, 1940 to 1948, marks the 
South as the market of greatest 
promise. The Abernethy publica- 
tions offer you close, intimate 
and thorough coverage in nine 
vital fields: 








Baking NEW SOUTH BAKER since Paper - SOUTHERN PULP AND PAPER 

1910 has led the thinking of the area of greatest MANUFACTURER, 1938, is national in circula- 

tion, but concentrates on the South which pro- 

“yng - duces more than half the wood pulp and more 

on national bakery market than two-fifths of the paper .. . the big Southern 
segment continues to EXPAND 


development, today a big segment of the $2 bil 


Printing SOUTHERN PRINTER since 

1924 has reached commercial printers who did Canning SOUTHERN CANNER & 
: in World PACKER, 1939, reaches the leaders of the indus- 

r rie try which logically hos grown in the South 

perintendents processing foods into cans, glass and frozen 

rn newspapers 

Garments — SOUTHERN GARMENT MAN- 
Advertising SOUTHERN ADVERTISING UFACTURER, 1941, nestles close to an industry 


AND PUBLISHING. 1925. covers advertisers manufacturing $2 billion annually in the 15 
2 ‘ Southern States. It is “part of the family’ to this 


spending $300 million annually, top manage bia market 


ment, sales and advertising managers and their 

advertising agencies Fertilizer COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER, 
1910, is national; in fact it is international—the 

1926 first and always the leading book in a field which 


jewelry — SOUTHERN JEWELER, : 

: has advanced to nearly 20 million tons a year 
reaches the leading retail and wholesale firms output 
in a market whose growth in the South has been 
big, steady and surprising to those who have not 
followed the South’s expanding power 

ese nine publications under one management 

| know the South and can help you with your 
Stationers SOUTHERN STATIONER AND Southern marketing problems. We have entree 
OFFICE OUTFITTER, 1930, reaches another swift to inner circles because we are Southern people 
ly moving field; covers the leading stationers and in our own home territory. Let us work with you 
ffice supply houses of the South Ernest H. Abernethy, President 


ABERNETHY PUBLICATIONS 


75 Third Street. N.W. @ Atlanta, Georgia 
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INSTITUTIONS... 


Your High Priortty Market 
MASS FEEDING AND 


At all times a market of huge proportions, the Insti- uct has an application to this field you can be sure 


tutions field, in the present defense emergency, has that it is needed by these institutions today. 


now become one of virtually unlimited possibilities The key buying and specifying factors, including 
for every manufacturer of mass feeding and mass purchasing agents and procurement officers, in both 


housing products government and essential civilian institutions are the 


readers of INSTITUTIONS Magazine and the users 
The government and essential civilian institutions 

of INSTITUTIONS Catalog Directory. They are the 
which make up this market are in urgent need today , ; 

individuals who look to these publications regularly 
of all types of food service equipment, building mate- 

for their product information. They are the indi- 
rials, maintenance supplies, furnishings, food prod- 

viduals to whom you must look if you want to be 
uets and the many other items that are essential to ; 

sure your products are given consideration when 
efficient, unint rrupted large scale operations. 

specifications are written and orders are placed. 


You can gain some idea of the broad extent of the When you place your product story regularly in 
Institutions market from the illustrations on the fac- INSTITUTIONS Magazine and when you place your 
ing page. Each of these segments of this vast field is catalog and specification data in INSTITUTIONS 
today operating at near top capacity and their indi- Catalog Directory, you have taken your most im- 
vidual product requirements will greatly increase as portant step toward familiarizing these vital buyers 


the defense program gains momentum, If your prod- with the qualifications of your products. 


Consult Your as 


ADVERTISING AGENCY NEW FACTS ON BONED FROZEN MEAT 


Se Ge Ge Gee © Sap 0 te oy Ne 








If you are not already acquainted with 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine and INSTITL- 
PIONS Catalog Directory and how they can 
aid you in tapping the high priority Insti- 
tutions market, consult your advertising 
agency or write direct for complete informa- 
tion. 
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ndustrial Cafeterias and Caterers 
Hotels and Motels 
Restaurants and Cafeterias 








Public and Private Institutions 
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INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE - INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE od ilew IcleoMi lr. wala an cele 
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No Schedule 
to Industry 
is complete 
without — 


1¢ selection Of supply sources is a urchasin 
rt lect f suppl Purcl 


Agent's responsibility. 


95°% of all industrial materials and products 
are sold competitively. There are other prod- 
ucts that will do a comparalle job, or other 
sources from which a comparable product can 


be bought, or both. 


Good purchasing requires that alternative 
sources of supply be established for every regu- 
lar need. This serves to stimulate competition. 
The more basic reason is that it insures a 
prompt and steady flow of supplies under all 


circumstances. 


Most companies demand that their purchas- 
ing be conducted on this principle. From among 
the two or more approved sources, the choice of 
the particuiar seller who gets the order is en- 


tirely a purchasing department decision. 


Any complete advertising program must do 
two things. It must convince the prospective 
customer that the product is a desirable one, 
and it must convince the purchasing agent the 


seller's company is a desirable source of supply. 


An advertising campaign that fails to follow 


through on the second step wastes much of its 


effectiveness, however well the product itself 
may be presented. It may even succeed only in 
building business for its competitors. 

To accomplish your objectives tell your sales 
story directly to the P.A. in his own magazine 
“PURCHASING”, 

For detailed information see the editorial 


section on Purchasing, page 406. 


There’s No Substitute for PURCHASING 


PURCHASING is the only national publication 
tailored to the exact requirements of all indu 
trial P.A." 

PURCHASING carried mor 
advertisers in 1949. 

PURCHASING's readers contr 
85% of industry's purchase 


PURCHASING 


an ABC audited publication 


Send for purcHasine’s Market Data File. Pur- 
casinc, 205 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Los 
Angeles. 


A CONOVER-MAST 
PUBLICATION 


EXECUTIVES 












G. D. Crain, Jr.. 
Publisher 


Bob Aitchison. 







1952 Annual Market Data 
& Directory Number 


Murray E. Crain, 
Editor 


THIS ISSUE 


e With this issue InpUSTRIAL MARKETING 
presents its 1952 market data and direc- 
tory number to the field. Supplementing 
the monthly discussions of techniques and 
methods which INpUSTRIAL MARKETING 
regularly presents, this factual issue, giv- 
ing basic data on industrial and trade 
markets and the business papers serving 
those markets, should be an important 
addition to the working library of all in- 


terested in selling goods or services to 


trade and industry 





Published monthly, except June, semi-monthly. 
by Advertising Publications, Inc., at 200 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago. Telephone, DElaware 
7-1337. New York Office: 11 E. Forty-seventh 
Street. Telephone: MU 8-0073. San Francisco, 
703 Market St.; Los Angeles, 1709 W. 8th St. 
Single copies. 25 cents. except June 25 issue, 
which is not sold separately. Subscription. 
U. S. and Canada, $3.00 per year. Foreign 
subscription, $5.00 a year. Entered as sec- 
ond class matter May 21. 1948, at the post- 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. 

Copyright, !951, Advertising Publications, Inc 
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Index to Canadian Publications 


Business Publications and Their Markets 
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CONTENTS 


What the Market Data Book Is and How to Use It 


A complete and extensive list of market 
references, enabling the user to find the 
data on almost any imaginable field of 
trade or industry in the shortest possible 


time. 


Index to U. S. Publications 


An alphabetical index, giving the page 
number on which detailed information for 
every business publication appearing in 
this volume may be found. More than 
2,400 publications, covering every field, 
are indexed here. 


Index to Media Data 


An alphabetical index of all advertisers 
in this volume, giving the page numbers 
on which their analyses are to be found 


A factual and analytical study of the uses 
and functions of all types of business pub- 
lications. Extremely valuable as back- 
ground material on publications in this 
category. 


Group Publications 


Business Reference Publications 


A complete alphabetical list of all year 
books, catalog files and other reference 
publications published for business. De- 
tailed information about each publication 
appears in the section served by that 
publication. 
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Why a Clipping Bureau? 


a message for advertisers, advertising and 
publicity agencies, trade associations and publishers 


ordered. This material can then go promise any future use of their space 
into company scrap books and files for (at least not without some good deal 
permanent historical record in return). A fourth fact is that the 
Usually the routed copies take 2 or clipping services could stand some 
} months to get through all the de- more business, anyhow, and they ought 
partments to have it. (Would you think of saying 
It was this experience that led to the Other points in our reply might in- on your packages, ‘Will you please let 
establishment of our Clipping Bureau clude the fact that the cost of doing me know when I can expect you to eat 
1932. There were a number of good this kind of work in the advertising this breakfast cereal?’) A fifth fact is 
lipping bureaus covering the department is excessive, that there is “Well, never mind. We just wanted 
newspaper field but no bureau was an overall economy in having this to stop editorial breakdowns and cre- 
available that specialized in the busi work handled by our Clipping Bureau ate more employment. Clipping serv 
paper and general in addition to getting much broader ices, please clip.” (Tide, Oct. 25, 1946) 
idvertising Agency: Our clients expect 
Today our organization reads (as of Publicity Manager, Publicity Agency or us to render this checking service 
May, 1951) 2145 publications in these Trade Association In addition to Our reply: Our experience indicates 
three major groups of which 146 are checking the copies we receive we that clients are perfectly willing to 
Canadian publications. The service is count on the editors to send us tear pay the nominal cost of the Clipping 
advertising and sheets Bureau service. All of our agency ac- 
publicity agencies and by several hun Our Reply We quote from a tongue counts are set up with a separate bill- 
dred manufacturers and other busi incheek item from Tide of October ing for each client which, in most 
néss organizations where the work 25, 1946 cases is passed along to the client 
does not clear through the agencies Generally the agency gets the clip- 
pings, passes them along to the client 


For more than 30 years it has been my 
good fortune to have been 
identified with the advertising and 
publishing business as an industrial 
agency account 


closely 


advertising manager 
executive and business paper editor 


press 


ness paper farm 


magazine field coverage 


used by nearly 200 


With this background of successful 
acfomplishment you . 
the r ining 
sage W 

Frankly 
is asked 
there ar till ’ 
that could and use our service 
would indicate we ve tt done too 
goed a selling jo 

Bo let j r f these ques 
tioms and ‘ ! 
idvertising manager We get check 
ing copies of all publications and can 
! king hen we clip our 


organization 


do our own 
advert 
Our repl 
we believe 
cebwed in 
sh@uld be te routed around 
all depart: } ‘ at all depart 
ment ur pany’'s advertis 
ing, the «« advertising, as 
well as « orial ems of interest. If 
they ar: i advance much of 
thelr 


ing 
ur experience 
publications re 

departments 


“Don't Write; Clip! 

This may be a bad-humored little 
item, but we hope not. What we want 
to do is a piece which will rescue mag 
azine editors included) 
from a growing and horrible fate; it 
should also serve as a promotion piece 
for the newspaper and magazine clip 
ping services 

What troubles us is a type of letter 
which editors receive from advertising 
and public relations people (and even 
from some press agents); it is usually 
attached to some story no one would 
read, and it always winds up like this 
Should you use this material in your 
publication, we would appreciate re 
eiving a tear sheet.’ The thing is get- 
ting worse and worse; we just got one 
em which ended ‘I would appreciate 
your letting me know when space will 
permit your using this item.’ 

The fact is that editors are not, or 
should not be, in the ‘tear sheet’ busi 
ness. Another fact is that only dunces 


(ourselves 


and this eliminates a time consuming 
and costly job and incidentally gets 
the benefit of our complete coverage 
which includes picking up all the stray 
publicity items 
Publisher: Our readers service de 
partment clips and sends all items 
where names are mentioned.” 
Our reply Name mention items are 
only a part of the Bureau's service 
Subject classifications that are used in 
market and product research are now 
important phases of our work. Many 
organizations also maintain complete 
files of competitors’ advertising and 
publicity 
Vote: Publishers have recognized the 
value of our Clipping Bureau to the 
extent that arrangements for our 
checking copies are now usually for 2 
} or 5 year periods 

During the paper shortage the pub- 
lishers recognized the fact that one or 
more copies would serve hundreds of 
people when clipped by our Bureau 


As a matter of fact, many publishers 
Bureau in connection 
research and market 


Our g Bureat ill then sup 18 | the material they receive—and 
ply a mention we really dont know any dunces or have used the 
compet desired and zines that big anyway 4 third with editorial 
any ‘ ubje . er that may be f only ultradunces would studies 


Fo Booklet No. 60 
. “Magazines Read by Bacon's Clipping Bureau” 


r Your Information 


wers to Whi a Clippi 


Natura 

pre s 
There have been so many extravagant claims made by Clip 
ping Bureaus about the thousands of publications they read 
Booklet No. 50 that the Bacon organization issues this listing to show ex 
“Megezine Clippings Aid Business” actly the publications read on a regular basis. There aré 
four main classifications; 1. Business Publications, 2. Gen 

the following types of services and . : eral Magazines, 3. Farm Journals, 4. Canadian 
This list will be found useful in checking publicity re 
lease lists as it has been built up as a result of definite 
requests from our clients 


1. Checking plocement of editorial publicity 
2. Maintaining competitive advertising files 
3. Checking competitor publicity 
4. Collecting research material The booklet also gives some 
5. Sales prospects from clippings about how we handle clippings 

4 ww to 


ilso discusses rate 


interesting information 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU | 


315 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4 
BUSINESS PAPERS . FARM PUBLICATIONS . CONSUMER MAGAZINES 
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What The Market Data Number Is 
And How to Use It 


The Annual Market Data & Directory Number of INn- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING is designed to supply primary infor- 
mation on industrial and trade markets and the business 
publications serving those markets to trade and industrial 
advertisers and their advertising agencies 

It is not designed to take the place of either the market 
analyst or the space buyer, but to lighten the burdens of 
those who desire market or media information by supply- 
ing basic and primary data which may serve as a guide 
in directing the course of more intensive research. 

The principal function of this issue of INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING is to bring together, in compact and concise form, 
all available statistical and research material bearing 
upon each field of trade and industry; to correlate; and 
analyze this data, and to present it in logical and efficient 
arrangement 

To that end the principal trades and industries are set 
up as separate sections, each section containing the mar- 
ket data pertaining to that field, and a complete list of 
business publications serving the field. The markets are 
cross-indexed so that the user should have little difficulty 
in locating data about any field or division of trade or 
industry in which he is interested. 

The statistical material relating to each field has been 
gathered from a wide variety of sources, among which 
the various departments and bureaus of the United States 
Government, trade associations, and publications serving 
the field are the most important. In every instance where 
it is possible to do so, the source of the material quoted 
is given, so that the user who may desire additional or 
more complete data may refer to that source. 

The data given for each field is roughly of two types; 
the first type is purely statistical, including such infor- 
mation as number of units in the trade or industry, geo- 
graphical distribution, volume of sales, etc., etc. The 
second type deals with internal conditions in the trade or 


Meaning of 
Symbols Used 


Contro 


Audits Controlled Circulations 


lled Ci 


industry, such as the usual methods of selling, whether 
direct or through jobbers; the types and amounts of 
materials, equipment and supplies purchased and used 
within the industry; the trade practices peculiar to that 
industry. 

In each case a publication is listed in connection with 
the trade or industry it is primarily designed to serve; 
when, as is frequently the case, a publication has a logical 
appeal to two or more industries, it is cross-indexed 
under every “secondary” appeal. Thus the advertiser is 
enabled to select those media through which to get the 
most profitable coverage of the specific fields in which he 
is interested. 

The data covering publications is complete and accu- 
rate, including information on rates, circulations, mechani- 
cal requirements, closing dates, frequency of issue, etc. 
In every case where A. B. C. circulation figures are given, 
the first figure is for total net paid, including bulk, as 
shown in the publisher’s statement to the A. B. C. The 
figure labeled “gross” is the total distribution figure, 
taken from the same statement. INpUSTRIAL MARKETING 
assumes no responsibility for the accuracy of unaudited 
circulation figures. 

Another feature of this issue of the Market Data & 
Directory Number is a descriptive listing of research and 
statistical material issued by publications serving each 
field. In most instances copies of these studies may be 
secured without charge direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

It is the hope of the publishers that users will find this 
volume of definite value, because of the concise and 
usable form in which data is presented. When more ex- 
tensive informatien about a specific field or industry is 
desired, it is frequently possible for InpusTRIAL MARKET- 
ING to supply such information, or to indicate a source. 
Requests for such cooperation will be welcomed by the 
publishers 


National Business Publications, Inc 


hy g 


Business Newspapers Association 
of Canada 
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IN YOUR ADVERTISING 


—TODAY? 


McGRAW-HILL maintains many services that are primarily de- 
signed to help manufacturers and their agencies most effectively 
meet current problems incident to the promotion and sale of 


products to business and industry. 


TODAY’S ECONOMY .. . with its accelerated production sched- 
ules, shifting markets, priorities, shortages, distribution problems, 
enlarged restricted areas . . . places added burdens on—and opens 


up new opportunities for—business paper advertising. 


There’s a wealth of practical information, ideas and suggestions 


in the material described here. 


Individual copies—or the complete package—can be secured 
from your McGraw-Hill man—or from your nearest McGraw- 
Hill office—or by writing direct to Company Promotion, New York. 


ONE OF A NUMBER OF ‘“‘PLUS VALUES” TO ADVERTISERS, 
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These five booklets can help you 
PLAN AND PREPARE 
an effective advertising campaign 


for today’s industrial economy 


The Role of Business Magazines in Today's Economy. 


A 16-page booklet explaining what a business press is, what it 
does . . . the story of its contribution to World War II’s produc- 
tion front . . . how it is mobilized to meet the present challenge. 


What Happens to Advertising in a National Emergency? 


Reports on advertising in World War I and II. . . plots business 
paper ad-volume curves of representative industries and com- 
panies during World War II... includes summary and conclusions. 


Why Advertise in Business Magazines in a Restricted Economy? 


A 16-page examination of advertising in the light of today’s con- 
ditions . . . discusses objectives and opportunities . . . includes 
check-chart of jobs that advertising can do. 


What to Say in Your Business Paper Advertising Today. 


Suggests copy themes tailored by World War II experience to 
deal with shortages, delayed deliveries, critical materials, conver- 
sion to wartime production, etc., includes check-chart and appli- 


cation examples . . . 24 pages. 


Examples — Business Paper Advertising at Work. 


Brief, factual case studies of how various companies have applied 
business magazine advertising to the job of developing sales, pro- 
tecting and expanding markets, and increasing product recogni- 
tion in both normal and emergency periods. Twelve examples in 





a handy, file-size folder. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. 
ag ’ Mc GRAW-HILL 
at) Me -LIAYE LAAY 
REARDQUARTERS BUSINESS inoFORMATItON : 


OFFERED BY McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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These are the 
publications advertisers 
are using to sell the 
country’s fastest 


growing market 


Business paper advertising directed at the South and 
Southwest needs the intense regional coverage given by 
Smith publications 

Each of these papers Is dominant in its field and pro 
vides both the metropolitan and small town coverage 
necessary for tapping this market's full potential 

Three-fourths of all Southern and Southwestern fami 
lies live in and around communities of under 25,000 
population 
70% of this market's retail outlets are in these smaller 
cities, and the region’s surging industrial development is 
widely dispersed among them. Smith publications pene 
trate this market deeply and offer advertisers their most 
fruitful opportunities 

For a brief of the individual markets covered—and 


how each publication can serve you—read on the right 


W. R. C. We invite your request for 


detailed data on any or all 
the markets covered by the 
Smith Publications. Write 


PUBLICATIONS or wire. 806 PEACHTREE ST., 
N.E., ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA. 
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OPENS THE DOOR FOR YOU in more 
than 10,000 industrial, utility and large 
service plants throughout the South and 
Southwest. Covers the 19-state region's 
heavy industriol concentrations thor 
oughly; is the only publication which 
gives you adequate coverage of this 
market's thousands of worthwhile plonts 
which are locoted “off the beaten track 
Over 70% of SPI's circulation goes to 
piant operating staffs and engineering 
departments. 


AUTOMOTIVE REGISTRATIONS EX- 
CEED 15'2 MILLION — that's the 1950 
record for the 19 Southern and Sovth- 
western states served by SOUTHERN 
AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL. Your ovtlets 
in this prize market are now servicing 
nearly a million and a quarter more 
vehicles than a year earlier. It's a 6'% 
Billion Dollar automotive market! SAJ‘s 
26,888 net paid covers distributors, job- 
bers, the leading dealers, garages, ser- 
vice stations ond fleets throughout the 
South and Southwest 


REACH MORE HARDWARE OUTLETS 
by covering all 4 divisions of the South- 
ern-Southwestern trade. Use SOUTHERN 
HARDWARE to reach (1) wholesclers, 
2) big city retailers, (3) small town 
retailers, and (4) combination hardware 
farm implement stores. Circulation ex- 
ceeds 10,000, corries your story to 
hundreds of worthwhile outlets you 
would otherwise miss. SH's “Southern 
Farm Equipment Section with 2,500 
extra Directed Distribution, reaches prac- 
tically every implement dealer in the 
South-Southwest — more than twice as 
many as any other journal in the field 


47% OF NATION'S NEW ELECTRIC 
CUSTOMERS — rural and residential — 
over the post four years have been ac- 
counted for by the South and Southwest 
Here are nearly 3 MILLION new pros- 
pects for you! ELECTRICAL SOUTH with 
10,831 ABC monthly covers all branches 
of the Southern and Southwestern elec 
trical industry—jobbers, utilities, dealers, 
contractor-dealers, REA co-ops — plus 
3,000 directed distribution of the ES 
“Appliance Section” to complete cover- 
age of appliance ovtlets, including de- 
portment and furniture stores. 


NEARLY 9,000 RETAIL OUTLETS for 
building supplies and lumber — that's 
the latest Census of Business count for 
the South and Southwest. Now one-third 
of the U. S. total! This market led the 
nation 6 to 1 in number of new dealers 
gained. Through SOUTHERN BUILDING 
SUPPLIES’ 9.466 monthly you reach all 
worthwhile retail and wholesale building 
supply and lumber deolers in 3,685 cities 
of the South and Southwest 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE, TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRIES covers all branches of the 
nation’s huge textile manufacturing mar 
ket — cotton, woolen and worsted, syn 
thetics and silk, knitting, dyeing, bleach- 
ing and finishing. T.1. has the largest 
mill circulation in the U. S. and Canoda 
of any textile publication. Geographic- 
ally, T.1. coverage is balanced in relation 
to mill activity and mill purchases. It is 
your best medium for selling America’s 
second largest industrial market 
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A 
Advertising and Merchandising. . 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Venti- 
lating, Plumbing, Sheet Metal 
Working ....... sas ae 
Alcoholic Beverages (See Food: 
Manufacturing, Processing and 
Distribution—Alcoholic Bever- 
ages) : 
Aluminum (See “Metal Mining) 
(See also Metal Working) 
Amusements (See Motion 
tures) 
Architects 
Automotive 
(See also Tires and Rubber) 
Aviation 


Page 
34 


. .232 
344 
350 

Pic- 

; ‘ , . .368 

(See Building) 86 

Industry 67 

442 

74 
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Baking (See Food Manufactur- 
ing, Processing and Distribution 
-Baking) 234 
Banking and Financial 80 
Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles .. 8 
Bedding (See Furniture) 271 
Beverages (See Food: Manufac- 
turing, Processing and Distribu- 
tion—Bottling) 
Blast Furnaces (See Metal Work- 
ing) 350 
Boating 84 
Bottling, Beverages, Soda Foun- 
ains (See Food Manufactur- 
ing, Processing and Distribution 
— Bottling, Beverages, Soda 
Fountains) aie 
Brewing and Malting (See Food: 
Manufacturing, Processing and 
Distribution—Brewing and Malt- 
ing) es jae 
Brick and Clay Products . . 85 
(See also Ceramics) .121 
Building . 86 
Building Materials and Supplies 
(See Building) . 86 
(See also Lumber) 304 
Buses (See Transit Industry) 444 
Business Equipment and Supplies. 105 
Business Reference Publications. .107 
Butter (See Food Manufacturing, 
Processing and Distribution— 
Dairy Products) 250 
Buyers’ Guide (See Business Ref- 
erence Publications) 


237 


107 


Cc 


‘andy (See Food Manufacturing, 
Processing and Distribution— 
Confectionery ) ; 248 
‘anned Foods (See Food Manufac- 
turing, Processing and Distribu- 
tion—Canning and Preserving) .245 
‘artons (See Packaging) 382 
‘atalogs (See Business Reference 
Publications) ; ..107 
‘ement and Quarry Products In- 
dustries , 113 
‘entral Stations (See Electrical) . 163 
(See Power Generation, 
Applications and Services) 394 
“eramics; Glass are 
(See also Brick and Clay) 85 


also 


Page 
Cheese (See Food: Manufacturing, 

Processing and Distribution— 

Dairy Products) 

Chemical Process Industries... .. 124 
Civil Engineering (See Engineer- 

ing Construction) 1 

(See Also Municipalities) 

Clay Products (See Brick and 

Clay) 

(See also Ceramics) 
Cleaning (See Laundries) . 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’.. 
Clubs (See Hotels) 

Coal . 

Coke (See Coal) 

Commerce and Distribution - 
Commercial Film (See Advertis- 

ing) i 
Communic ations 

Electronics) ssid 
Concrete Products (See e ‘Cement) . 
Confectionery (See Food: Manu- 

facturing, Processing and Distri- 

bution—Confectionery ) 
Construction (See Building) .. 

(See also Engineering Construc- 

tion) . 
Containers (See Pac kaging) . 

(See also Wood-Working) 
Cooperage (See Wood-Working) . 
Copper (See Metal Mining).. 
Cotton (See Textiles) 

Cotton Ginning : 
Crushed Stone (See Cement) 


D 
Dairy Products (See Food: Man- 
ufacturing, Processing and Dis- 
tribution—Dairy Products) . .250 
Dental (See Medical) oo ee 
Department Stores, Women’s Gar- 
ments . 145 
Design Engineering TE 149 
Detergents (See Chemical) .124 
Diesel Industry seek 
Directories (See Business Refer- 
ence Publications) 107 
Distribution (See Industrial Distri- 
bution) . ‘ 292 
(See also Freight Transporta- 
tion) 266 
Drugs, Proprietaries 160 
Dry Goods (See Dept. Stores) .145 
Dyeing (See Laundries) ..301 
(See also Textiles) 436 


E 
Education (See Schools) 
Electrical 
Electric Railways (See Transit In- 
dustry) 444 
Electric Elec- 
trical) . 163 
Electronics Radio—Communica- 
tions, Industrial 177 
Engraving (See Printing) . 403 
Exports and Imports 206 


Fabrics (See Textiles) 
Factory Supplies (See 
Distribution) 
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Farm Markets 

Farm Operating Equipment 

Feed (See Food: Manufacturing, 
Processing and Distribution — 
Grain and Grain Products) 

Fertilizers (See Chemical Process 
Industries) 

Financial (See Banking) 

Fire Department (See Municipal- 

ities) 

Fisheries (See Food: Manufactur- 
ing, Processing and Distribu- 
tion) 

Florists, Nurserymen, Seedsmen. .226 

Flour Milling (See Food: Manu- 
facturing, Processing and Distri- 
bution—Grain and Grain Prod- 
ucts) 

Food Canning (See Food: Manu- 
facturing, Processing and Distri- 
bution—Canning and Preserv- 
ing) ‘ 

Food Distribution 
Manufacturing, Processing por 
Distribution—Food Distribution; 
Produce) 

Food: Manufacturing, Processing 
and Distribution 

Food: Manufacturing, Processing 
and Distribution—Alcoholic Bev- 
erages 

Food: Manufacturing, Processing 
and Distribution—Baking 

Food: Manufacturing, Processing 
and Distribution: Bottling, Bev- 
erages, Soda Fountains 

Food: Manufacturing, Processing 
and ~ paecetinetee and 
Malting ..242 

Food: Manufacturing, ‘Processing 
and aeettina i < and 
Preserving 

Food: Menufacturing, ‘Processing 
and Distribution —- Confection- 
ery . .248 

Food: Manufacturing, ‘Processing 
and Distribution—Dairy Prod- 
ucts 

Food: Sanufnstuting Processing 
and Distribution—Produce .....256 

Food: Manufacturing, Processing 
and Distribution—Grain and 
Grain Products 261 

Food: Manufacturing, Processing 
and Distribution—Meat —s 
and By-Products 

Foreign Trade (See Exports) 

Foundries (See Metal Working) . .350 

Freight Transportation and Distri- 
bution 266 
(See also Railroads) ...409 

Fruits and Vegetables (See Food: 
Manufacturing, Processing and 
Distribution—Food Distribution; 
Produce) a 

Funeral Directors; Cemeteries... .270 

Furniture, Bedding and House Fur- 
nishings pyueeiioedacvees 
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Every business market is bound to be affected by the current mobilization. Some fields are headed 
for a boom, while others will decline in importance, due to material shortages and the necessity 
of concentrating on essential equipment and supplies 


y “he 
Three of the most important and steadiest markets are the educational field, the municipal ed Ay, ) y 
market, and the construction industry. Since these markets provide essential services they carry of Y 

priority rating today, and their future is as certain as the tax rolls which provide much of their “Xe 7; 
financing. Mn ae 


is your advertising doliar concentrating on these essential fields? 


School expansion, now at its all-time peak, will continue for many 
( EDUCATION years to keep pace with population shifts and the urgent needs 
of developing communities. Your sales message in THE SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVE—SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS reaches the groups 
who control purchases: 1. The staff committees who select. 2. The 


architects who speé¢ify, and; 3. The school and college adminis- 
trators who buy. See SRDS listing and ad in section 132. 


MUNICIPAL Cities and towns provide a permanent market for a very wide 
i range of equipment and materials. THE AMERICAN CITY 
covers this town and city market at both the policy and operating 


levels, including mayors, councilmen, city managers, city engi- 
neers, water and sewerage superintendents, street superintendents, 
consulting engineers and other officials in the municipal field. 
See SRDS listing and ad in section 98. 


a 


LenSPetactors 


” 


For over thirty years CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 
ccoustaucrion MONTHLY has been the NEWSpaper of the highway and heavy 
construction industry. It reaches the contractors, their project 


superintendents, the federal, state, and county engineers engaged 
in public works, and the all-important equipment distributors. 
Its editors supply detailed, first hand reports on highways, big 
buildings, dams, tunnels, bridges, airports, and other construction 
projects. See SRDS listirty and ad in section 28B. 


Sate ae 


Check into these three active, steady markets. Write for copies of THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE, 
THE AMERICAN CITY, CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS MONTHLY. 


Each one carries the largest number of advertisers in its field. 


‘i 


ili, 
Mh; 


i} 


WILLA 
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HOW TO MAKE THE 


business press 


DO A BIGGER, BETTER JOB...FOR YOU 





10 IMPORTANT “HELPS”... YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


1. RESEARCH LOOKS AT BUSINESS PAPER READERSHIP... 
a slide film for advertising groups and clubs. It reports the 
highlights of the first four studies of who reads business pub- 
lications—and why—made by the Advertising Research 
Foundation, for ABP. It goes into problems of space, size, 
color and pictures, to determine the relation between each 
factor and readership, bringing to light some revolutionary 
new ideas of great value 


2. COPY THAT CLICKS... an analysis of the elements of 
successful business paper advertisements: objective, copy, 
headlines, layout. A guide to good advertising in the business 
press . . . taking apart typical advertisements to find out what 
makes them click —with readers 


3. HIT THE ROAD .... a realistic approach to field research 
for advertisers —an on-the-spot interviewing method that gets 
deep into the problem of what business paper readers need to 
be told about your product. A tested way to determine the 
factors that lead to greater returns from your advertising 


4. A GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE WARTIME ADVERTISING ... 
revised edition, clarifying the functions of business publication 
advertising during periods of shortages and allocations 
with examples of editorial and advertising pages that did an 
outstanding job during the last war. 

5. TWENTY POINTS . . . a checklist of the factors important 
to watch for in your business advertising. Every copywriter 
should have it, to pre-check business paper advertisements 
6. WHAT DEALERS WANT TO KNOW ...an analysis of the 
information dealers want and hope to get out of the advertise- 


ments in their trade papers. Based on a study by Dun & Brad- 
street for ABP. 


7. AWARDS FOR ADVERTISING IN INDUSTRIAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS . . . a complete report on the 1951 ABP Contest, 
with reproductions of all winning advertisements. An in- 
spiration to top quality ad performance and a guide book for 
writers and planners of industrial advertising. 


8. AWARDS FOR ADVERTISING IN MERCHANDISING 
PUBLICATIONS . . . a companion piece, reporting the ABP 
Contest for the best advertising in merchandising papers . . . 
reproducing winning advertisements. A particularly valuable 
guide to copy, art and theming that combines the highest 
technical skill with sound selling 


9. RESEARCH DATA prepared by member merchandising 
papers... A four page list of the titles of more than 100 
sales training aids, opinion surveys, studies and maps on 
markets, calendars and manuals. The separate pieces on the 
list provide background material for the preparation of more 
effective advertising to manufacturers, wholesalers, distribu- 
tors and retailers. 


10. SPEAKERS BUREAU .. . Speakers are available, on re- 
quest to ABP, to address advertising and business groups, 
clubs and colleges on the values and functions of business 
press editing and advertising. Considerable material is also 
available for speakers: visual aids, an outline of business 
publication advertising principles, a basic story of the business 
press and the editorial side of business paper publishing. 


Send for any of the ABP studies or booklets listed here; they are 
all available in limited quantities, free of charge. 


For a showing of the slide film, a speaker or any information on any problem 
about the business press, or the activities of the Association, write to: 


Business Service Department 


Founded in 1916 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. * MUrray Hill 6-4980 


The group of ABC-audited paid circulation publications—working cooperatively to improve further the 


service of business papers to their readers 


. and to help advertisers use the business press more efficiently. 
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Should Know What 
PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Gan Do For Them 


LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 
PRINTERS 


This plant has special equipment and complete facilities 
for producing 


Catalogs, Publications and 
General Printing 


: Relieve yourself of all 
in one or more colors 


anxiety and worry. Place 
your printing orders with 
PRINTING PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION. 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION has system. No 
orders get lost or sidetracked. Each order is assigned to 
an experienced executive who watches and follows the 
order from the beginning to delivery. 

PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION has been in the e 
printing business for many years and is responsible finan- 
cially and otherwise. Dun & Bradstreet, Incorporated, Our plant and organiza- 
rates PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION and tion give special services 
ASSOCIATES over One Million Dollars highest standing. ond furnish advantages 

teo varied to mention in 

PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION always gives proper this advertisement. 


quality, quick delivery, and right prices. 


We Solicit Your Printing Orders and Will Serve You Well 


Printing Products C 


PRINTERS 


Artists «+ Engravers ¢ Electrotypers 
Telephone WAbash 2-3380 — Local and Long Distance 
Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Which audience do you want to reach with your advertising — a list of names, 
or a guaranteed group of actual customers who are constantly in the market 
and buying? The publishing policy governing each of these six publications is 
based on one major principle: that the jobber (or distributor, or wholesaler) in 
each major trading area knows his particular area better than anyone else. He 
knows who the buyers are; he knows the correct individual in each plant; he is 
in constant touch with personnel changes as they occur; and he pays us to 
send the magazine to these live customers and prospects. Get better results 
by advertising to these certified buyers. 


FLOW PRECISION METAL MOLDING COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


20 e Ind 


Only FLOW 
method of double verification 


by its unique 
con gvoarontee to reach active 
buyers in the materials han- 
dling field FLOW gives o 
bonus circulation among 5,000 
top executives whom your 


solesmen connot reach easily 


FLOW DIRECTORY OF MATERIALS HANDLING 
MACHINERY AND ACCESSORIES 


EQUIPMENT, 


s1e¢r ] _ 
justrial Marketin 


Y 
4 


This new magazine (formerly 
DIE CASTINGS) covers today’s 
newest and fastest-growing 
production methods: die cast- 
ing, powder metallurgy, in- 
vestment (lost wox), permanent 
mold and plaster mold cast- 
ings. The only magazine ever 
designed to cover these impor- 
tent processes exclusively 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


The only mogozine in the field 
which specializes in commercial 
refrigeration and which guar- 
antees to reach active dealers 
and buyers of commercial re- 
frigeration equipment This type 
of circul is sep and 
distinet from home appliance 
and domestic refrigeration 
dealers 





COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING MARKETING HANDBOOK 
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INDUSTRY AND WELDING 
Circulation is far greater than 
thet of the other two welding 
popers combined. The only 
magazine in this field that pro- 
vides shop penetration in this 


vast market. 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 
Obviously, most active buyers 
in the industrial safety field 
cre the customers of safety 
equipment distributors. Only 
OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS can 
gvarantee to reach this group 


directly. 


APPLIED HYDRAULICS 
The only publications devoted 
entirely to fluid power trans- 
mission. It offers manufactur- 
ers of hydraulic and pnev- 
matic equipment a direct, 
waste-free route to their spe- 
cialized prospects. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Tells its important flavor ng 
story through the pages of 


CANDY INDUSTRY. Uses 
2-color, 7 by 10 insertions 


(ANDY [INDUSTRY 


107 West 43rd Street, W.Y.C. 


(Uxemburg 2.0345-6-7 
DON GUSSOW PUBLICATIONS INC. FIRST 
CANOT INDUSTRY — BOTTLING INDUSTRY CHRCUL ATION 
CANDY INDUSTRY CATALOG 6 FORMULAROOR EPP 





Chicage + San Francisce + Les Angeles vO ume 
im CERTIFVED 
READERSHIP 








These Leaders Know and USE 
HEINN Loose-Leaf Binders 


Whether you want 


sales-producing cat 
alogs or special 
manuals for goods 
mode under Gov 
ernment controcts 
remember that 


HEINN Binders 


ed Protecto 
“recse soles urs 
CHA mens 
@ Guorantee you highest qua “ 
to otssvure lowest opera 
onal ost per catalog per 
year 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
322 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
**» MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
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There’s real savings in the new 
type mailing envelope developed 
by Equitable Paper Bag Co. 

ME SLASHES COSTS— new style 
construction on special high 
speed machinery. 

ME STURDY CONSTRUCTION — 
extra long flap to “lock” your 
publication in the envelope. 
Rugged, well pasted seams and 
bottoms and 100% kraft. 


GE IMPROVES APPEARANCE — 


safe arrival and clean delivery. 


WE SAFETY EDGES—soft flap and 
lip edges eliminate cut fingers, 
speed insertion time. 








If you use 100,000 or more an- 
nually, it’s worth money to 
investigate. For full data, send 
sizes and annual amounts today! 


EQUITABLE PAPER BAG CO., Inc. 


45-50 Ven Dam Street, 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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THE BIGGEST NAMES IN THE BIGGEST 
FIELDS ARE USING THIS BIGGEST BUY 
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Uses 
CANDY INDUSTRY 


exclusively to tell its 

story on controls to the 

billion dollar confection- 
ery field. 


(Canby [INDUSTRY 


107 West 43rd Street. Ht. v.C. 


LUxemburg 2.034: 
DON GUSSOW penuicavions INC. FIRST 
CANDT INDUSTRY BOTTLING INDUSTRY CRCUL ATION 
t (DUSTRY CATALOG & FORMULABCOR EPA RSTIT TS 








Chicage + San Francisce + Les Angeles Yo. ume 
im CERTIFIED 
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Proud of Your Product? 


GIVE IT 


THE MARK 





3 
af Nts 
% -\\ OF QUALITY 


A METAL NAME PLATE 


They look better longer 


‘ © in a sparkiing 


ent the | 

1Ootations, Ww 
CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 W. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, tll., Dept. G 


Subsidiary of 
Dodge Mfg. Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Business Publications and Their Markets 





The business press is a highly selective tool for accom- 
plishing a definite advertising purpose—a purpose which 
is based upon recognition of its specialized function. 


While business papers have been published in the 
United States for nearly a hundred years, their greatest 
development has come in the past fifty. Since 1900 indus- 
trial and trade publications have had their greatest de- 
velopment, both in number and influence. At present 
there are about 2,400 journals of this character, plus 250 
in Canada, and in addition 150 business reference books, 
which play an important part in the sales plans of manu- 
facturers whose specific market is industry or trade. 


Because business papers cannot be used most effectively 
unless their markets are clearly visualized, “The Market 
Data Book,” now the Annual Market Data & Directory 
Number of InpustTRIAL MARKETING, was established in 1921 
to present basic facts regarding all markets served by 
business publications 


Consideration of the general presentation of each mar- 
ket is usually followed by a more detailed study by the 
advertiser or advertising agent with reference to a spe- 
cific product; but in the meantime a clear conception of 
the extent and character of the market, including number 
of units, volume of business, volume of purchases, extent 
and character of equipment and materials employed, pur- 
chasing methods, seasonal variations and current trends, 
makes this task far simpler than if the general market 
picture had to be developed by individual effort in each 
case 

Since the function of the Market Data & Directory 
Number of INpustTRIAL MARKETING is to provide a clear, 
accurate and concise picture of each trade and industrial 
market, it brings together data from all sources, indicat- 
ing the authority and enabling reference to it to be made 
if desired 


The statistical and other material now available for the 
study of specific markets is far greater than ever before 
The United States Government, through the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of Labor, and the 
Treasury Department, has made available a mass of in- 
formation useful to business. The Bureau of the Census, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and other 
units of the Department of Commerce offer numerous in- 
formation services having to do with both domestic and 
foreign trade. The Census of Manufactures, published by 
the Bureau of the Census, supplies valuable data on in- 
dustrial fields, while the Census of Business provides an 
accurate analysis of the trade channels through which the 
goods purchased at retail by the American public flow to 
the consumer. 


The Department of Commerce maintains 42 field offices 
which provide assistance on specific marketing problems 
Business consultants are available in regional offices in 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Kansas City 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St 
Louis and San Francisco 


Special Market Studies Utilized 


In addition, the work of many business and trade asso- 
ciations includes the development of market data, the 


value of which is not overlooked in the preparation of 
this volume. Because the function of a considerable num- 
ber of organizations of this kind includes trade promo- 
tion, they have found it necessary to make careful studies 
of their markets, with special reference to competitive 
conditions and trends in consumption. Their figures are 
included where available 


The business papers themselves, because of their spe- 
cialized market function, have done an excellent job in 
surveying the fields which they cover. Variations in sales 
opportunities due to changes in methods, equipment and 
volume of business are constantly reported to advertisers 
by business papers. In addition to presentations of a gen- 
eral character, they frequently make surveys of markets 
for specific products. The value of these surveys is so 
well recognized that in many cases manufacturers and 
advertising agencies use the facilities of the business press 
in making market surveys as a preliminary to advertising 
and merchandising plans. Many surveys are available to 
advertisers without charge. A list of such surveys which 
are available to advertisers and agencies is included with 
the market and publication data for each field and in- 
dustry 

In addition, many of the market research organizations 
whose services are constantly employed by advertisers 
and merchandisers are as expert in studying trade and 
industrial situations as in investigating the preferences of 
the general consumer. Special studies of this character 
often reveal not only possibilities for the sale of new 
products, but new applications for old ones; and in defin- 
ing the attitude of the trade or industry toward the ad- 
vertiser’s product, may frequently pay for themselves by 
revealing copy material which adds assurance of success 
to advertising and sales promotion efforts. 


The function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is 
not to take the place of the various specialized services 
available for market studies, but to simplify their work 
by providing a base of factual data which will indicate 
the problems which are to be solved through investiga- 
tions having to do with specific products. 


Selecting Advertising Media 


After the market is defined and a decision made regard- 
ing the method of distribution and sale, the manufacturer 
is confronted with the problem of selecting for advertis- 
ing those business publications which deal with the vari- 
ous trade, industrial, professional or engineering factors 
involved in the marketing of his product. It is possible in 
nearly every case to select publications designed to cover 
the specific market in which the advertiser is interested, 
including the trade or professional groups which purchase 
for resale or specify for industrial or technical use. 


The great variety of business publications available for 
specialized uses, the thorough coverage of buying power 
of industrial and trade markets which they offer, the edi- 
torial vigor which many of them possess in high degree, 
and the relatively low rates at which their space is offered, 
all account for the fact that more advertisers use busi- 
ness publications than any other one class of media. 


It has been estimated that approximately 50,000 adver- 
tisers employ these publications. Many of them use no 
others, while most of the advertisers utilizing the facili- 
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Some professional and technical journals are classed as 
ynly class of advertisers who are not generally able to us« industrial, for while their readers may not be engaged in 
trade and industrial paper of retailers. Even industrial operations, their services are employed as a 
bbers find it desirable t nted ir trade preliminary to or accompaniment of industrial work, and 
papers, both to obtain cov M f I ional market isually involve specification or recommendation which 
} nfluences industrial buying to a measurable degree. This 


and to establish « ! } ! I ‘ brand which 


they pron 1 I i ifac rer they repre Is € 


ties of other media also employ busine urnals. The 


pecially true in the engineering field 
t r 
a . The information which industrial publications provide 
has wide variety. While technical information dealing 
vith improvements in engineering, manufacturing or 
operating methods is common to most of them, many in- 
irnals also provide information regarding mar- 
prices on the products produced, purchased 
t in » field. News reports of important 
changes in personnel, financial data and similar 
ievelopments are published in many journals of this type 


rti ling with industrial progress appearing in 
industrial press serve frequently to stimulate interest 
products of manufacturers, since developments in 

l involve changes in methods, materials 
Consequently the advertiser frequently is 

om the editorial promotion of improve- 

1is own products play an important part 

iddition, many industrial publications emphasize the 


pment of new or improved products, reporting 
as news of interest to their readers. Often special 

rtments are devoted to this activity, and there are 
industrial publications which are concerned ex- 
ly with this type of information 


of industrial publications of the horizontal 
usually intended to be inclusive of manufac- 
operating plants of all sizes, but is aimed at the 
mportant units which are responsible for the larg- 
ym and hence the principal buying. On the 
re complete coverage of all plants within 
often supplied by vertical publications 
fields. In both types of publications the 
ive is coverage of key executives re- 

ies, operations and purchases 


vocational in 

industrial func- 

nples are ol, advertising and 
luded in this group are other types 
é not concerned directly or in- 
1 activities. Architectural and engi- 
usually grouped with industrial 


ncerned with im- 
which provide 
As in the case of 
f new prod- 

The experi- 

rr much of the 

n through the 


rmined by type of edi- 

i ib Dbuying uni concentration 

and « which :; volved in the 
industrial fiel i ) ve large number 

tS In Many ciass hel it atl verage 1s gen- 
effective. An example the Journal of the Ameri- 
lL A ciation n ) v1 a net paid clr- 

ver 130,000 


Directories 


The busi ; publicati i I includes directories, 
ippearin P | which are published for 
many § l cli Directory information is 
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provided not only with reference to companies, office and 
factory locations, personnel, rating, etc., but also as to 
classifications of products. The value of these books as a 
source of buying information is clearly indicated, and 
many of them are used by large numbers of advertisers. 
The 1950 edition of Thomas’ Register contained 35,474 ad- 
vertisements placed by 8,567 advertisers. 
books include handbooks 
engineering tables and 
has value for reference by 
operating men and others. The tendency in the publica- 
tion of many books of this kind has been to combine 
miscellaneous information which is required for refer- 
and for buying purposes in one general reference 
volume, which thus contains sufficient data to insure fre- 
quent use and therefore opportunity for advertising to 
be seen by the user 


Other types of reference 
which contain technical data 


similar information which 


ence 


Catalog Files 


Catalog files represent a different and a growing type 
of service for industrial executives. This type of product 
information was formerly called a cooperative catalog or 
Now the preferred term is “catalog 
rendered in filing and index- 
it is placed in the hands of 


consolidated catalog 
file,” suggesting the service 
ing catalog material before 


the use! 


The objective of the service is to make accessible fort 
l many manufacturers, 
that the engineer, operating 
executive, purchasing official, architect or other class of 
buyer has an opportunity to see a wide range of products 
selection based on his own 


ready reference the catalogs of 


classified as to products 


before undertaking to mé 


requirement 


The development of a basic philosophy for prefiled 
catalog service has stimulated interest in the use of this 
offices of industrial executives. It has been found that 
while the individual catalog is seldom retained perma- 
nently by more than 20 per cent of those to whom it is 
distributed, the prefiled catalog, if made a part of a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and useful file, is almost always 
maintained in buyers’ offices and is readily accessible for 
use whenever buying needs arise. Thus the elimination 
of waste of catalogs and sales opportunities involved in 
both the broadcast and hold-back methods of individual 
catalog distribution represents improvement in catalog 
performance and economy for buyers as well as for manu- 
facturers of industrial and engineering materials and 
equipment 


The ideal sequence in industrial selling, students of the 
subject point out, is for the prospective user to refer to 
catalog data for information before the salesman is called 
in. By use of the consolidated catalog file, this can be ac- 
complished more successfully than through the distribu- 
tion of individual catalogs which may not be generally 


accessible for immediate use. 


The growing use of prefiled catalog service by manu- 
facturers is also based on the skill with which distribu- 
tion lists covering major buying power in important mar- 
kets are built. These lists are generally made available to 
manufacturers represented in the catalog file, thus en- 
abling direct mail promotion and salesmen’s calls to be 
directed to companies which are known to have catalog 
data on their lines available 
than 
and 


more 
filing 


is employed by 
the printing, 


One 
1,200 


organization 
handle 


catalog 
manufacturers to 


distribution of their catalogs and data for buyers’ use 
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Summary of Facts On Why 
ADVERTISING AGE 
Is the NUMBER ONE 
Promotion Medium For Ad- 
vertising Media and Services 
3 


. Advertiser coverage where it counts the 
most. 


. Outstanding leadership in readership. 
. Lowest cost per thousand circulation. 
. Largest page size — greatest impact. 


. RESULT: Continued increased leadership 
in advertising linage. 











ApvertTisinG Acr’s unique selling power is based 
upon tremendous reader preference at the decision- 
making levels: The sensational response of the 
advertising world to its editorial formula. as shown 
in preference for Apvertisinc Act by both readers 
and advertisers, has made Apvertisinc AGE the 
leader in promotional linage by a wide margin year 
after year. To reach the greatest number of impor- 
tant people who are important to you those who 
make decisions and buy the most your best buy is 


ADVERTISING AGE. 


Advertising Age—Important to Important People! 
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IMPORTANT to the People 


- 





J. H. PLATT 
{ 


ow 


WESLEY |. NUNN 
Adver @ Manager 
Stendere OF Ce 

{ indiana 


8. R. DONALDSON 
Director of Advertising 
and Sales Prometion 
Ford Motor Company 


JAMES H. CARMINE 


Vice. President 
Phileo Corporation 


5S. M. BALLARD 
Executive Vice President 
Gardner Advertising 
Company 


DONALD W. STEWART 


Advertising Manager 
The Texas Company 


Advertising Age 


“IMPORTANT 
TO 
IMPORTANT 
PEOPLE” 


Director of Advertising 
U. & Rubber Company 





THOMAS H. LANE ij 


¢ President 


vy 
McCann. Erickson. inc Advertising 
Seift 


WM. G. WERNER 


Vv. DO. BEATTY 


FAIRFAX M. CONE 


Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 
Foote, Cone and Belding 


! 

xe s 

y pews 
y re 
amaz 

t ia.” 


HAROLD R. DEAL 


Manager. Advertising 
and Sales Promotion 
Tide Water Associated 
Ol Co 


PHILLIP W. LENNEN 
Chairman of the Board 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc 


rd Ad 
us the 
he 
ndvertis- 
rage 

ws and 
ts t 
igh, 
slate.” 


J. C. CORNELIUS 
Executive Vice-President 
Batten, Barton, Ourstine 
& Osborn, in 
Minneapolis 





Who Are IMPORTANT To You 


ADVERTISING AGE is Preferred by 
Both Readers and Advertisers... 


SUMMARY OF 26* READERSHIP SURVEYS 


Reader Adv. Adv. Agcy. Printers Sales 


Preference Age 


FIRST 26 
Second 0 
Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 


Ist in CIRCULATION 


Ist in READERSHIP 


The newspaper format and timely news content of 
sInG AGE are precisely grooved to the interests 
irements of the men at the top—executives who 

breast of all developments of marketing and 


gnificance so as to pronounce the final 
the selection of specific markets, media and 


completely ADVERTISING AGE is the pre 


for these important people who are most 
hown in the table at the left In 26 


r media and services, in thet 


lirected to advertiser-customers 
confirmed and reconfirmed the tact 


G AGre is Number One in readership 





ABC CIRCULATION GAIN AND LOSS RECORD 


(FIRST NOV. 1947 ISSUE vs. NOV. 1950) 
+2974 


ADV AA& 
AGE A&S 














Total Display Linage 1950 
Advertising Age 2.327.976 Lines 


— 
Advertising Agency | 435 988 


|B Advertising & Setting | 





] 
Printers’ Ink 1,399,314 Lines 








1 
Sales Management 947,163 Lines 
— 


coe 
Tide 655,179 Lines 
Rae eal 














Ist in ADVERTISING LINAGE 


\GE 1s now, and has been for vears, the 
linage the undisputed Number One publi 
held. During 1950 ApverTIsING AGE stood 
its nearest contemporary by 928,662 lines! 
\ce's leadership did not just happen: It 
| from a keener assaying of media values, and 
recognition among promotion executives ¢ 
selling power inherent in ADVERTISING AGE’s 
lusive advantages: The big circulation 
Che dominant page size The 
r traft« And the lowest mill: 


1 
ne 


retching your promotion dollar to its 





MORE FACTS ON NEXT PAGE... => 
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LEADER in Linage, Percentage, 
RELATIVE STANDINGS IN THE FIELD Total Insertions, and Accounts 


Number of Number \ ER SING \Gl is the hig medium inthe field, 

> e onaes Ac nv test It leads over its nearest contemporary by 
is ation Lines A tions counts , p P 

. i than 900,000 agate lines. It carries over 40° of 


ADVERTISING AGE 2,327,976 40.38 6,091 Bio | { linage 5 publication field. It is tops in number 
Adv. Agcy. & A. & S. 435,988 7.56 1,240 228 nsertion It is out in front with mor ‘ punts thar 


| il t I ulvertising paper ( learly, It 
Printers’ Ink 1,399,314 24.27 5,032 763 | t nown and proven power ol 
Sales Management 974,163 16.43 3,099 770 ttract t greatest audience I 


Tide 655,179 11.36 2,028 433 


MAJOR Medium in All These — 


Major Classifications ADVERTISING AGE CARRIES FROM 37°% 
| , TO 55% OF ALL THE LINAGE IN THIS 
FIVE PUBLICATION FIELD* 
Advertising %of Printers % of 
Classification Age Linage Total Ink Linage Total 
Farm Publications 125,748 37.21 73,717 21.81 


Graphic Arts and 
Point of Sale 270,018 55.94 115,423 23.90 


Magazines 554,120 47.33 232,974 19.86 


Newspapers and 
Supplements 684,019 41.90 329,700 20.20 


Outdoor and 
Car Card 44,842 41.93 15,820 14.79 


Radio 207,466 40.19 72,086 13.97 


SPACE COSTS 81 % to 278% MORE IN OTHER «Five general nation! advertising publication in the Gal: Adv 


tising Age. Advertising Agency and Advertising & Selling, Printers | 


MEDIA THAN IN ADVERTISING AGE ecsienabiiaieieibe.s | 


COST PER INCH PER 1000 CIRCULATION MINIMUM RATE a ee (=a ———— 








Number ONE Promotion Buy 
Lowest Cost Per Inch Per M 
WERTISING Ace delivers hi 
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To reach the greatest number of important people who are important to vou 
these who make the decisions and buy the most your best buy is 
Apvertisinc Aci the ONE publication in which your promotion dollar 


will buy more space. more times, with added sales impressions delivered. 


Advertising Age 


IMPORTANT TO IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


200 E. ILLINOIS ST 11 E. 47TH ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK 17 
DE 7-1337 MU 8-0073 
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considerations given to sales require- 
ments, competitors’ activities, or 
wholesaler and dealer demands; 29% 
reported the amount revised up or 
down, based on previous experience; 
22% reported budgets fixed on a per- 
centage of sales, either net or gross; 
and 4 reported their budgets are 
for a fixed amount in dollars and 
cents for each product unit manufac- 
tured 

The NIAA study showed that the 
budget was approved by the company 
president in 64° of the 335 compa- 
nies reporting. In 31% the executive 
vice-president approved and in 29% 
the vice-president in charge of sales 
was the key official 

Of total paid space used in pub- 
lications, 88.1% is for product ad- 
vertising and 11.9 for institutional 
advertising 

The survey gave the following 
breakdown: 50% for space; 29.8 for 
product literature; 3% for exhibits; 
0.7 for motion pictures for 
display material and dealer service 
items; 0.9% for novelties; 0.2 for 
research; 4.9% for publicity and pub- 
, 


lic relations for 


92 


and 7.5 adminis- 
tration 

Advertising agencies are employed 
by 93 of the 
The standard 15 
with 81 The three most « 
variations were 15¢ plus retainer 
or service fee, a guaranteed minimum 
against which 15 on cred- 
ited contractor 


reporting companies 


basis is in vogue 


ommon 


Space 1S 


and a retainer fee 


General Advertising 
The 


ment is 


invest- 
billion 


advertising 

fixed at $5 
from pre-war, 
of national 


nation’s 
generally 
up in dk 


as a percentage 


a yeal »llars 
but 
income 

The 88 national 
ured by Publishers’ 
reau had 1950 revenue 
a gain of 4 over 
distributed 
newspapers carried $43,529,000, a gain 
of 8 Other magazine sections and 
comics had 1950 space $19,- 
922,000, a gain of 4 

Life led in revenue among mz 
zines, followed by The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


lowe! 


magazines meas- 
Information Bu- 
of $430,.616,500, 
1949. Magazine 


sections with Sunday 


sales of 


iga- 


Newspapers gained 6 in 1950 to 
reach 2,440,150,000 lines, according to 
the Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association. Revenue was esti- 
mated at $1,890 million The Mil- 
waukee Journal carried more adver- 
tising than any other newspaper 

Farm paper revenue in 1950 
$50,000,000. Direct volume 
$918,660,000. 

Network radio time 
were $183 million, only $4 million be- 
low 1949. Network television sales 
were $40,454,000, compared with $12,- 
295,000 in 1949. 


was 


mail was 


sales in 1950 


Agencies 

The 1948 Census of 
ported 3,279 advertising 
the United States, including 
offices. This was about twice 
1939 number, 1,628 

These agencies had receipts of $394,- 
872,000. Their employes numbered 
38,739 and their payroll was $194,- 
342,000. Receipts, as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census, include com- 
missions and fees, but exclude space, 
time and other media costs and thus 
do not correspond to billings 

Though the increase in the number 
of agencies and dollar volume was 
general throughout the country, two 
states—New York and Illinois—ac- 
counted for 57% of the dollar volume 
In 1939, these two states reported 
61% of advertising agency receipts 

Seven states—New York, Illinois, 
Michigan, California, Pennsylvania 
Ohio and Missouri—accounted fo! 
82% of agency 'receipts, as compared 
with 88°, in 1939 

The order of ranking of the 
seven states was unchanged 
1939. New York’s share of the busi- 
ness fell from 45.3°) to 40.8 Illi- 
nois, in second place, increased its 
share from 15.4¢ to 168 and 
Michigan, in third place, had 6.5% in 
1948, compared with 8.2 in 1939 

The 1948 Census of Business also 
reported 798 outdoor advertising 
services with receipts of $114,881,000, 
and 1,909 miscellaneous advertising 
services with receipts of $142,310,000 


Business re- 
agencies in 
branch 
the 


top 
from 


Vending Machines 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
provided an unsatisfactory picture of 
the vending machine industry, classi- 
fying it in several different fields 
The industry produced automatic 
merchandising machines with a value 
of $14,535,000. This figure excluded 
production of coin-operated photo- 
graphic apparatus, refriger- 
ated beverage and ice dis- 
pensers. 

Production 


scales, 
cream 
included 197,489 food 
and confection bulk machines; 28,940 
packaged food and confection ma- 
chines and 32,595 cigarette machines, 
besides $2,971,000 of other automatic 
merchandising machines 

The census also reported 
tion of 93,713 coin-operated 
beverage coolers, valued at $24,976,- 
000, and 4,601 bulk beverage dis- 
pensers with a value of $3,694,000 

The census conducted by 
Vend showed 1,350,000 vending ma- 
chines in operation at the close of 
1950. Candy accounted for 370,000; 
tobacco, 403,000; beverage, 466,000; 
coffee, 4,000; ice cream, 8,000 

In addition a large number of ma- 
chines is used for miscellaneous prod- 
ucts. Vend reported that candy oper- 
ators manifested new interest in 
automatic selling in 1950, while sales 
of cigarettes declined, due to higher 
prices. 


produc- 
bottled 


annual 
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The vending machine operator does 
more than cover a certain number of 
routes. Coffee processors, for exam- 
ple, are continually experimenting to 
improve the flavor of their offerings. 
The number of hot coffee machines 
on location nearly doubled during 
1950, and the average weekly 
per machine rose to 900 

Coffee machine operators still have 
not determined the best single way 
to brew the beverage and continue 
to use powder, liquids, pellets and 
even frozen concentrate. To meet ris- 
ing operators were forced to 
experiment with 6, 7 and 10-cent 
prices 

The trend is to 


sales 


costs, 


combine hot and 
cold drinks on the same route and it 
is bringing experienced and well fi- 
nanced operators into the coffee pic- 
ture 

The ice cream vending machine 
field is about evenly divided between 
those selling cups and bars, but the 
balance began to change in 1950. One 
of the pioneers discontinued its cup 
machine and planned to re-enter the 
field with a bar machine 

While the vending machine is best 
known to cigaret also 
making an impression 
market. Vend reported that 
cigal vending machines were in 
eration at the close of 1950 
was 40 cigars per week 


users, it 1s 
on the cigar 
19,500 
Op- 
Average 


sale 


Commercial Film 


The 1947 Census of 
gave the following figures 
theatrical films 


Manufacture 
for non- 


The war gave tremendous impetus 


to use of films for all purposes, but 
particularly for training workers fo1 
quick efficiency in unaccustomed 
task 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without charge 
(while supply lasts) to advertisers and agency 
executives They may be obtained through 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


1. The National Industrial Advertiser 
A soc 
This 


ation 

“tell booklet 
complete story of NIAA—who be- 
longs, how they benefit from mem- 
bership, how members keep informed 
of national activities 


all” gives the 


Associations 


Advertising Federation of America 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 

Advertising Specialty National 
Assn., 1346 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C 

Agricutural Publishers Assn., 
Il. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 

American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. 


333 
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American Marketing Assn., 1525 E. Companie ‘inons © 
3rd St., Chicago 15 Minn 
American Newspaper Natio lay aS= Industrial 
Assn., 370 Lexington Ave 


Marketing 


Publisher 
New York 
Associated Business Papers 205 E 
42nd St.. New York 17 
Assn. of National Advertiser 
Madison Ave New York 17 
Audit Bureau of Circula 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
Coin Machine Institut 
Salle St., C ago 2 
Controllec Circulation 
Lexington 


hi 

i 

Ave., New York 
Direct Mail Advertising 


2nd St., New York 17 
Financial Public Relation 
231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4 


National Assn f Direct Selli 


Publications 

[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements 

face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shows are for the six-month period 
Dec. 31. 1950.) 


The Adcratter 


on, Sworm, 1.531 
Market Data & Directory Number 


Broadcasting-Telecastir 
Marketing 


¢ 


The Advertiser Ww 4 lew 
: Sworn 15.369 


Broadcasting Marketbook 


Advert A 
"Publithed’ t Broadcasting Yearbook 

Controlled Ci Newsy er Rate & Data . 

Guide : A 3 New York Sales Exe 


Modern Packaging 


ty Magazin« 


Advertising Agency and Advertising and Sel 
ng Y ed 2 . 
© Point-Ot-Purchase Merchandising 


z Biigx 4 


. : 
Editor & Publisher 


American Press 
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SUMER Weeks INDUSTR 
DVERTISING ADVERTISIN 


Put you CAN BUTTER YOUR 
BREAD FROM ONLY Qxé SIDE 
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... Industrial Marketing... 


serves exclusively in helping you develop 
the $638,000,000 Industrial Advertising field .. . 
reaching executives who make the decisions 


on advertising to business and industry. 
See details on following pages... 
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Ouly Publication 


SERVING EXCLUSIVELY THE SPECIAL 
INTERESTS OF EXECUTIVES 
ENGAGED IN 


peduentising _ Marketing 
Business head Vudustry 





Advertising 
Dollar— % Reported 
Preliminary n NIAA 
Budget Item 1950 Estimate Budget Study 
Business Papers $229.999,999 36%, 
Company Catalogs 95,833,333 15 
General & Farm Magazines & 

Newspapers 63,888,888 10 
Administration Severe 8 
Direct Ma Sivete 8 
Production 44,722,222 7 
Exhibits 25.555.555 4 
Publicity & Put Relations 25,555,555 4 
Billboard, Radio & Television 6,388,888 ! 

Point of Sele 6,388,888 ! 
Reprints & Preprints 6.388.888 ' 
Visual Sales Presentations 6,388,888 ! 
All Other 25,555,555 4 


GRAND TOTAL $638,888 88! 100%, 














Business Paper Advertising Volume by Fields 


Fields 


Manufacturing 

Construction & Architecture 

Mining, Petroleum & Lumber ng 
wer & Public Utilities 

All Other Industrials 


ndustrial Sub-Tote 
Reta Outlets 
Personal Services 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Theatres, etc 
Medical, Dental & Similar Professions 
Transportations & Transportation Services 
Finance, Banking & Insurance 
Government & Education 
Export & Import 
Miscellaneous Trades 


oan enna 











THE MARKET 
AN EXPANDING FIELD 








Advertising and Merchandising 





wo, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
rga t National Industrial Adve 1 
I’ oti r n NIAA in the 1 

MARKETING quickly ! 


rtiser 


DUSTRIAI 


waeeeett | | SPECIFIC EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 
4 


=a Foday N ‘a 
i rt ne association in t vorld vit 1 re t 
PURPOSE matenene, SSNTos areas Siena e co fee 


‘\ . 


EDITORIAL 
! NDUSTRIAL MARKETING'S A 


oo Hoo entr 


ANNUAL MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 


tS \R 


N LiN¢ 





I—Increasing the effectiveness of advertising through re 
search and critical analysis 

2—Promoting recognition of the importance of industria 
advertising by advertising agencies 

3—Promot ng orgenized efforts through the National Indus 
trial Advertisers Association 

4—Promoting editorial progress and recognition of improved 
editorial service, through annual awards to business 
papers for editorial achievement 

5—Promoting fundamental! marketing research 

6—Helping industry build sound distribution facilities 

7—Promoting sales training, sales control and marketing 
strategy based on facts 

8—Providing fundamental information on industrial markets 
and how materials and supplies are bought 
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SELLING ADVERTISING 
TO TOP MANAGEMENT 


ACTIVE, RESPONSIVE READERSHIP 
Over ) NDUS AL MARKETING 
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CIRCULATION For each 100 ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ream of the held circulat a t 1 SUBSCRIBERS there are 408 readers: 





-——— For every 100 subscriptions you reacn: ave) 
Agency Heads J 


Vice Presidents] 

| Gen. Mgrs., Secs., Treas. 

Account Executives = 
edie Buyers & Resehrh 

Copy, Art & Production 

MULTIPLE MANUFACTURER READERS | Milecoliancous 


























Reader Groups by °c 10.1% \Media Buyers 
19.8°%° Agency Heads . land Research 
8.3°%° Vice-Presidents 

Copy, Art, 
6.9% Gen. Mors. 24.0°° Creative, 


Sec., Treas. Production 
27.7% Account 


Executives 3.2°° Miscellaneous 


For each 100 MANUFACTURER 
SUBSCRIBERS there are 29! readers: ADVERTISING 


For every 100 subscriptions you reach: 
Management 
Sales Managers im 
Advertising Managers 
Media & Research 
| Sales Rromotion 
Production and Publications 


| Unclassified 


Reader Groups by °o o, |\Media & 
6.6°* |Research BASIC PROMOTION MEDIUM 


11.0% Sales Promotion 


13.4% Sales Managers \Production & FOR INFLUENCING INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
































27.8°° Management 


° 
27.2% |Advertising 7.9°° | publications 
Managers 6.1°° Miscellaneous 


MULTIPLE READERS IN AGENCIES 
i. » nN 

le 

: 


»> much for so littl influence so 
pectalized interests in advertising 


ml industry concern your interests 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11 « 11 E. 47th St.. New York 17 
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ipa Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising. 
vf . at ea by rier 


& Business Promotion 


— 
Premium Practice 


Sworn. 4,513 


Bligx 


© e . 


Sales Manageme nt 


Guide 


Premium Buyers 


Printers’ Ink 
Sample Case 


Sworn. 165.000 


St. Louis Advertising Club Weekly 


Progressive Mail Trade 
MT ie , 


Public Relations Journal 


Sworn 


2.025 


Sworn 


Southern Display News 


Publishers’ Auxiliary 


Southwestern Advertising and 


Publishers’ Tab 


Sworn. 4.119 


Specialty Salesman Magazine 


Sponsor 


Redio Annual & Television Yearbook 


8.258 


Sworn 


Radio Showmanship 


Standard Advertising Register 


Southern Advertising and Publishing 


2 387. 


Marketing 


Representing the fastest growing 
force in the American scheme of | 
Vending Machines. 


distribution ... 


Market 














Assistance to | 
Advertiser Prospects 





CHICAGO 
188 W. Randolph Bidg 
3¢ 


vor 


Cincinnati 


Phone: CEntral 6-876) 
NEW YORK 
Palace Theater Bidg 
1564 Broadway 


Phone: Plaza 7 -2800 


Offices in St. Lowis, Los Angeles, 


and Detroit 
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Advertising and Merchandising 


© © | © 


Standard Rate & Data Service Signs of the Times 


14.163; 


VENDING MACHINES 
Automatic World 


anadian Advertising 


The Cash Box 


Machine Journal 


chine Review 


SOMMERCIAL FILMS 
Screen Source Book of the Coin Machine Industry 


SUTDOOR ADVERTISING © @ 


tdoor Advertising Assn. News 








Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing, 


Sheet Metal Working 


(See also Building; Coal; Oil, Petroleum) 





In a long list of applications, air Shipments of Warm Air Furnaces. by Type 


conditioning provides for control of 
temperature, humidity and air clean- 
liness, without which many products 
could not be made at all and many 
others would not be kept uniformly 
up to specifications 





Air conditioning is an assembly of a 
wide variety of products. The type of 
<\ ¢ i! 


em called for by the particular job 
r 


may be a so-called central systen 
with duct distribution of the condi- 


tioned air, and may be a 10-ton job o1 


ER AIR CONDITIONI 





2,000-ton job. It may be a unit sys- 





tem, or a combination central and 
unit system. It may be a complete 


elf-contained “pac kage” job. It may GRAVITY 
be mechanical refrigeration stean : 


et, or a well water cooli 
But, whatever it is, it will call 
heet metal, fans, filters, pumps, mo- 


tors, pipe, valves, fittings, control 


f 
Lor 


insulation and countless other prod 
ucts and specialties. The type of sys- 
tem needed and the equipment re- 
quired will be decided by _ the 
engineers and contractors in this field 
of work 

There are two general divisions in 
the air conditioning industry from a 
product and distribution point of 
view. The first covers the larger types 
of installations, involving engineering 
service and expert installation. The 
second includes self-contained pack- 
age units and small central unit 
ming under the domain of dealer- 


merchandising functions 








. by Type of Fuel 














The engineering type air condi 
tioning job embraces those which 
into industrial plants and the com- 
mercial, public andinstitutional 
building field While comfort of 
workers and corresponding high effi- 





ciency are modern considerations in 
manufacturing and _ processing a 
larger volume of air conditioning 
business springs from the necessity 
for accurate control of plant tempera- 
tures to achieve the desired degrec 
of quality 

Commercial and industrial installa- 
tions require the services of an engi- While large installations are fre 
neer,. either from the outside of that quently designated by the name of the 
of the company engineer along with a_ refrigerating compressor or air circu- 
consulting engineer experienced in air lator used, no single company makes 
conditioning work. After designing all of the equipment used in an air 
the system, these men write the spec- conditioning system of the industrial 
ifications for the equipment to be or large commercial type. On the con- 
used and take bids from contractors trary, it is an assembled job made up 
who buy the necessary equipment and Of a large number of products 
install it. In the case of new construc- That is why this type of air condi- 
tion work, the architect would work tioning, which in its complete form 
with his own engineer, if large enough involves all air conditioning functions 
to have one, or a consulting engineer heating, cooling, humidification, de- 
as in the former case. In the large humidification, air circulation, and 
building field, the building engineer is cleaning—calls for the services of 
a factor in the planning both engineer and contractor. The 











teps through which such a job pass¢ 
are two: (1) design and specification 
(2) purchase and installation 

The factors involved in the design 
and specification stage include: Con- 
sulting engineers and architects whé 
do their own engineering; large con- 
tractors with engineering depart 
ments; engineers of large industrial 
plants; engineers of large buildings 
and designing engineers of air condi 
tioning equipment manufacturer 

Purchase and installation of the sys- 
tem involve these factors: Large con- 
tractors; engineers of large industrial 
plants; engineers of large buildings; 
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- heating 
< 
: pl umbi ng 


© air condition ing 


-a ppl lances 


[It goes to the man who will 


YOUR PRIORITY MARKET TODAY 


consists of the thousands of essential civilian. 


TOP 


industrial and military projects now planned or 
under way that are essential to the present de- 
fense effort. These projects include new build- 
img. remodeling and rehabilitation of all types 
of government establishments, industrial plants 


and large scale defense housing. 


YOUR PRODUCTS ARE VITAL. If the prod- 


ucts you manufacture include heating, plumbing 


{ESTIC 
OINEERING 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING Magazine 
Published Monthly 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING Catalog Directory 
Published Annually 


Together they constute the backbone of every 

reometiqnal and scales progress is the plauieaes Sie , 

ar conditioning field. Together they offer you your most - 
coverage 


tical, effective and economical approach to his 
market. Together they afford you the only 2-way 
the important buying factors in this industry. 
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or other related equipment that is nevessary 
to the health, comfort and well-being of the pub- 
lic and government personnel, they are vital to 
this tremendous market. As the present defense 
program gains momentum the demand for your 
products on these high priority jobs will greatly 
increase, 

YOUR MOsT DIRECT ACCESS TO THIS 
MARKET is through the Domestic Engineering 
Dealer, the man who assumes full responsibility 
for the specification, sale. installation and servie- 
ing of the heating and plumbing on these large 
jobs. He is the man you must reach and influ- 
ence if you want to be assured of consideration 


at the time that product decisions are being made 
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and specifications are being written. Obviously 


DOME 
sell your product 'B ENGINEERING 
ett 


it is extremely important to keep him impressed 
constantly with the qualifications of your 


products, 


HOW TO REACH THE DOMESTIC ENGI- 
NEERING DEALER. The Domestic Engineer- 
ing Dealer depends, to a large measure, on 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING Magazine for the 
kind of assistance these present day jobs require. 
Month after month he looks to DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING as his most reliable source of 
technical, business and product information he 
needs and uses daily. Because it is designed to 
serve his best interests under all kinds of busi- 
ness conditions DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
editorially has gained and maintained the con- 
fidence of the Domestic Engineering Dealer 
through the years. Under today’s extraordinary 


business conditions, this confidence has become 


how 
DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


can help you 


greatly enhanced. For this reason when your 
product story appears in the advertising pages of 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING you are assured of 


its ready acceptance. 


CONSULT YOUR 

ADVERTISING AGENCY. 

If you are not already familiar with DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING and how it can serve you, we 


suggest that you consult your advertising agency. 
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Shipments of Warm Air Furnaces in 1947 and 1939 
(Dollar figures in thousands) 


1939 


eduction for sale and 
erplant transfer 


Warm air furnaces and parts and attachments 
Censu Ms 


For ‘ 





water be 


ten 

vhere 
upplied 
ind part 
wo SYS- 
heating 
ales and 


nditioning 

conjunction 

leading man- 

heating 

a V and 

either : al oil-fired 

vy offerir air conditioning 
Therefore warm air and sheet 
plumbing and heating contrac 
dealers in coal stokers, oil 
gas heaters, are all fac- 
marketing of winter ai! 
equipment. Many of 

also sell summer and 
conditioning equip- 


in the planning and spex 
ification of equipment to go into such 
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Shipments of Air Conditioning and Commercial Refrigeration Equipment 


Class of product 


—.. 


Condensing UNits..cccccccccccccccccccses| 


Ammonia refrigerants...ccccccesssecess 
Refrigerants except ammonis..cccccsees 


AIP-COOLEd. ccccccsccccccsccecsescees 


Water-cooled. scccccscccecccccesecces 


Condensing units, not reported by type 


Compressors and compressor units.....e0. 


Ammonia refrigerants.cecccccccscsecese 
Hefrigerants except ammonia. ...sseceee 
Compressors and compressor units, 

not reported by typ€..ccceceseseceecs 


Centrifugal-refrigeration systems....... 


Heat-exchanger equipment. ....cccceeseses 


Evaporative condensers...... 


eee eeeeeee 


Unit coolers....sescesess 


Air. conditioning......e- 
Refrigeration...eeses 


eee eee eee ee eee 


Other heat-exchanger equlpment..scceess 
heat-exchanger equipment, not 
reported by type.cccees seeee 


oeeeeeeee 


elf-contained air-conditioning units... 


thar 


Uther 


een 3 


Number 


Nuaber | Value 


1949 


—_—— 


Bi) ,609 
1,129 
840,480 | 
797,098 | 
43,382 | 
459,390 


4,156 
455,23u 


$53,534] 
M6) 
53,168 | 
40,127 
13,061 | 


29,71 | 


5, 620 | 
24,151 


610,341 
254 
610,087 
570,280 | 
39,807 | 
— 
601,810 | 
25240 | 
599 570 | 
8,189 %1 
40,352 ave 
5,646 5,560 
16,671 102,825 | 
8,102 2, 633 
8,569 81,192 
18,035 


285 
5,147 | 
96,839 | 


30,695 
66, 1A 


49,980 
17,940 
32,040 
4 13h 


1948" 


Numb er Value 


1947# 


Value 


$98,296 
2,107 
90, 2h 


73,742 
16,482 


5,965 
3, 586 


9,481 
20,148 


1,039,772 
1,646 
973 ,093 | 
56,829 | 92 5553 | 
4,815 | 48 540 
65,033 | 
n.a. 


4,415 
313, 682 


BBB yh 
1,799 | 


aeeed 


33 493 
9,209 
24, BL 
4, 957 
7,889 
63,025 
7,875 
20,167 
6,208 
13,99 
28,246 


eee n.&a. 
10,352 563 
48,552 ane 

7,505 
17 ,87% 
8,276 
9,598 
23,173 

ae F 6,737 
49,008 39,509 
15,503 9,930 
33,505 29,579 
3,122 


Th, 976 
42,94 | 
32,072 
7,822 





installations, it important that the 
equipment and parts manufacturer 
include them in his promotional plans 
determining those most important to 
him by the nature of his product 
that is, whether his product is affili- 
ated with the warm air or “radiator” 
type of system, whether it operates in 
conjunction with burner, 
stoker or gas, or whether it is adapt 
able to all of them 


1s 


an oil a 


Summer air conditioning cools the 
air, removes moisture and thus re- 
duces relative humidity, circulates the 
air, and cleans it by washers or filters 
Where a central system is used, the 
air is introduced into the space from 
remote equipment through ducts and 

which may be the same 
used for the winter air condi- 
system or separate 


grilles as 


those 
toning 


Ventilation, which is a limited type 
if air conditioning, involves the sup- 
plying and changing of air. This is 
done by gravitation or forced meth- 
ods, both requiring a large amount of 
sheet metal work. Forced air systems 
involve the use of fans blowers 
and accessory equipment 


or 


Shipments of complete air condi- 
tioning equipment and components 
and accessories for air conditioning 
and commercial refrigeration equip- 
ment during 1949 were valued at $132 
million, according to the Bureau of 
the Census 

This was a decline from 1948, 
caused by a general slump in produc- 
tion of commercial refrigeration 


of self-con- 
continued to 


equipment. Shipments 
tained air conditioning 
increase. The of room type 
units shipped increased from 73,368 
in 1948 to 89,320 in 1949. Value in 1948 
was $73,638,000 and in 1949, $89,320,- 
000. There was a slight drop in ship- 
ments of other than room type units 
to 34,087, valued at $32,040,000 


number 


Heating 


As indicated in the foregoing anal- 
ysis, central residential heating and 
air conditioning may be of two main 
types: 1, warm air; 2, steam or hot 
water. Coal, oil or gas may be used 
with either of these systems 


The two types of heating are sold 
through entirely different types of 
outlets. Gas burners, oil burners and 
stokers, with their accessories, find a 
place in both warm air furnaces and 
steam and hot water boilers. Either in 
the form of complete furnace-burner 
and boiler-burner package units, or of 
conversion burners, they reach their 
market through those who sell, install 
and service warm air furnaces 
those who install and service 
steam and hot water boilers 


or 


sell, 


New techniques, new types of sys- 
tem, new ways of achieving certain 
results are constantly being devel- 
oped. Practically every such develop- 
ment means applications for 
manufacturers’ products. Thus, radi- 
ant heating brought an increased de- 
mand for pipe, fittings, pipe bending 


new 


machines. The heat pump means addi- 
tional of piping, 
fans 


The most common type of radiant 
heating system is one in which com- 
paratively large areas of floor, walls 
ling are heated by embedded hot 

or steam or warm air 


Saies 
controls 


compressors, 


or cel 
water 
ducts 


coils, 


Underground steam piping is a sys- 
tem of conveying steam from a boiler 
plant through underground mains to 
buildings for space heating and other 
uses. Many utilities have installed 
such mains in business centers and 
sell steam to large local buildings 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 848 establishments in the 
field of heating and cooking equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classified. They 
had shipments of $1,134.1 million, 
281 over the amount reported in 
1939, the previous census year. 


Of this total, $834 million was heat- 
ing equipment and the remainder, 
cooking equipment 


Seven states account for about one- 
half of the country’s production of 
heating equipment. They are Illinois, 
with 79 estublishments; Indiana, 41; 
Massachusetts, 24; Michigan, 62; New 
York, 80; Ohio, 86; Pennsylvania, 82. 

The largest segment of the heating 
industry in 1947 was warm air fur- 


naces, parts and attachments, ac- 
counting for $175,576,000 


Shipments of steam and hot water 
heating equipment amounted to $135,- 
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Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning ——— 


A KEENEY PUBLICATION 


is read by 
the engineers and contractors who control 
specifications and purchases for new installations, 
maintenance and modernization in industrial plants, 
commercial, public and institutional buildings .. . 





AN ESSENTIAL MARKET 
TOTALING HUNDREDS 
OF MILLIONS 
ANNUALLY 

The sales opportunities for 
ahy product required in heat- 
ing, piping and air conditioning 
are three-fold: 


1. In the maintenance, repair, 
alteration and modernization of exist- 
i industrial plants and other large 

Idings. 

2. In the construction of new plants 
afid new buildings. 


3. As “original equipment” on 
other manufactured products used in 
our field 

Each class of work represents a tre 
mendously large volume potential 
Practically every industrial plant, 
c@mmercial, public and institutional 
building, now erected or to be built, 
must have some form of heating 

Process air conditioning is vital to 
the production of a vast number of 
pfeducts required both in civilian life 
afid by the Armed Forces 

Comfort air conditioning, too, is an 
essential part of modern living. It 
contributes to health in every type of 
indoor space. It promotes increased 
business for theaters, stores, restaur 
ants, hotels, railroads, et 

Piping systems, aside from being 
necessary parts of heating and air 
conditioning installations, provide 
“fluid transportation” for liquids and 
gases vital to manufacturing proc- 
esses. We have made an industry of 
its own out of Piping. 


EQUIPMENT SPECIFIED 
AND PURCHASED 
SEPARATELY 

In all the various ramifica- 
tions of industrial and large 
building air conditioning, heat- 


ing and piping, nearly 200 dif- 
ferent products (some as listed 
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Some of the Nearly 200 Dif- 

ferent Products Needed for 

Air Conditioning, Heating 
and Piping Installations 


Air Conditioning 
Units 

Air Diffusers 
Grilles 

Air Filters 

Air Washers 

Bearings 

Boilers 

Burners, Oi! and 
Gas 

Coils for Heating 
and Cooling 

Compounds 
Cleaning and 
Sealing 


Heating 
Specialties 
Instruments 
insulation. Pipe 
Duct and 
Building 
Motors and Drives 
Motor Starters 
and Controllers 
Nozzles, Spray 
Pipe, Tubing 
Pumps 
Radiation 
Refrigerating 
Compressors 


Controls and Specialties 
Temperature Sheets. Metal or 
Humidity and Composition for 
Combustion Ducts, Hous 

Convectors ngs, etc 

Coolers, Unit Type 

Cooling Towers 

Evaporative 
Condensers 

Exchangers 
Heating and 
Cooling, Shell 
and Tube Unit Heaters 

Fans and Valves and 
Blowers Fittings 


Machinery 
Pipe and 
Sheet Meta! 











above) are regularly used. 


Invariably such products are speci- 
fied separately, purchased separately, 
then installed in complete system lay- 
outs. Thus, both engineers and con- 
tractors are important to your sales. 


BREAKDOWN OF 
HP&AC SUBSCRIBERS 


HP&AC serves the engineers 
and contractors who control 
specifications and purchases for 
new installations, maintenance, 
repairs and modernization. 
These KEY men can be classi- 
fied as follows: 


1. Consulting engineers who draw 
plans and write specifications for in 


dustrial, commercial, public and insti- 
tutional heating, piping and air con- 
ditioning jobs 


2. Government Engineers (in the 
Navy, Army, Air Force) who draw 
plans and write specifications cover- 
ing heating, piping and air condition- 
ing installations vital to national 
defense projects 


3. Engineers in the larger manu- 
facturing plants who have charge of 
operation and maintenance of indus- 
trial heating, piping and air condition- 
ing systems, and who draw their own 
plans and specifications for altera- 
tions and additions. 


4. Engineers employed by real 
estate management companies, insur- 
ance companies, chain stores, chain 
hotels, chain theatres, institutions, 
public utilities, the government, etc., 
who have charge of operation and 
maintenance of mechanical equipment 
in buildings operated by the organiza 
tions with which they are connected. 


5. Contractors in heating, piping 
and air conditioning work, who not 
only take contracts for new installa- 
tions, but a high percentage of whose 
business is in maintenance, replace- 
ments and alterations in existing in- 
dustrial plants, commercial, public and 
institutional buildings 


6. Design engineers and executives 
connected with manufacturers of heat- 
ing, piping, air conditioning products. 


7. Wholesalers of heating, piping 
and air conditioning equipment 


FIELD'S UNDISPUTED 
EDITORIAL 
SUPREMACY 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING is a strictly 
technical publication. Through 
its board of consulting and con- 
tributing editors and its own editorial 
staff, it has consistently maintained 
itself as a recognized authority, the 
“prestige” paper in its field. 


Our 30 contributing editors are 
active, outstanding engineers. With 
the continuous cooperation of these 
authorities, our staff editors are al- 
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way n touch with the thinking and 
happenings In every phase of the field. 
Through the years HP&AC has been 
a dominant influence in the progress 
of the industry the unquestioned 
first preference of engineers and con- 
tractors who make their livelihood 
meeting the field's requirements. 


JANUARY -ANNUAL 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 


COMPLETE 
BUYING GUIDE 


Every 
if HP&AC contains a Directory 


year the January issue 


ion giving complete, 
stings on ALL air condi 
g. heating and piping 
oducts for the industrial and 


up-to- 


building market 

The January 1952 issue will 
our 18th Annual Directory 
Number—the Accepted Buying 
Guide for 1952—used through- 
the year by the KEY men 
who specify and purchase-con 

ol the field’s requirements 
Advertisers use increased 
space to catalog their entire 
lines in the January issues of 
HP&AC, 


It pays! 


NO ADVANCE 
IN SPACE RATES 











YOU NEED COVERAGE 
“ACROSS THE BOARD" 


Continuous studies of the in- 
dustrial and large building field 
indicate clearly that an “‘Across the 
Board” coverage is necessary for 
an effective job of selling the heat- 
ing, piping and air conditioning 
miintenance and mode-nization 
market. Here is why: 

Some plants do all of their own 

eating, piping and air conditioning 

do much of their own 
all in contractors to handle 

r, more complicated jobs 
throughout the coun- 
ENTIRELY 


modernization 


plants 

contractor 

elr maintenance, 
j 


Iteration needs. In such cases, 


mtractor is the KEY man in both 


specifications and equlp- 
ment purchases. 

Your sales objective for the indus- 
trial market, therefore, is to reach 
these plants DIRECTLY which do 
enough of their own work to be 
worthwhile buying power; and to 
reach the contractors DIRECTLY for 
all other plants. 


necessary 


In new construction the plans and 
specifications covering air condition- 
ing, heating and piping are invariably 
drawn up by a consulting engineer or 
the plant engineer, or both working 
together. Bids are invited and the 
contract awarded to a heating, piping 
and air conditioning contractor who 
purchases all required equipment. 

HP&AC reaches the KEY MEN who 
specify and purchase equipment for 
the existing industrial and large build- 
ing heating, piping and air condition- 
ing market, and for every sizable new 
construction job in America today. 


Advertising Rates and 
Publication Data 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 


pe 


COVERS—NON-CANCELLABLE (2 Colors) 
1 ti 6t 12 


$4 $4 


SPECIAL POSITIONS 
Pax pposite 
i 
ling 


COLORS 


INSERTS 
Rates 


BLEED PAGES 


‘ 
rrit e: 8% 

CLASSIFIED 
Ka nore at 


KEADING NOTICES 
CONTRACT AND COPY REQUIREMENTS 
A py sul " 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
W Ww I» 


ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 
I 
SPECIAL ISSUES 
Annua ’ 
PERSONNEL 
' side } 


Ma 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 
R. A. Jack 
ind Heig 


WEST COAST 


w“W r 


Carries monthly the Journal of the 
American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. 


FIRST in Circulation, 


in Editorial Service,in 
Advertising Volume 











WRITE FOR 
OUR FACT FILE 


of Market and Media Data and keep 
it available at all times for guidance 
in making up advertising schedules 
and market presentations. We keep 
this Fact File “serviced” with up-to- 
date facts and figures. 


Also, write for “A Quick Picture of 
The Field and Publication of Heating, 
Piping & Air Conditioning.” And if 
you have any special questions about 
this market, we have the answers. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
Air Conditioning Hdgrs. 


Also Publishers of American Artison 


June 25, 195] e 53 
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SILBURNER SALES By TYPES 
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27,257 storage 
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Retail value of don tic oil burn- 
ers and units installed in 1950 was 


placed at $404 million 
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BURNER SALES 
BY TYPES OF INSTALLATIONS 
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An indication of the 
from coal is contained in 
stokers in use. Though of do- 
mestic and small commercial stokers 
totalled less than 20,000 for the year, 
about 1,900 were replacements of old 
stokers. But oilburners replaced 32,- 
700 stokers during the year, and gas 
supplanted 45,000 more, for a net loss 
of more than 60,100 units 


There were 817,702 domestic oil- 
burners installed in 1950; 1,081,000 
gasburners and 19,546 stokers shipped 
from factories. Oilburner installations 
were than 8% below the record 
of 888,083 in 1947. Gasburner ship- 
ments were little short of double the 
record of 1949, and small 

dropped te the lowest 
non-wal since 1933. 


swing 
the 
sales 


away 


loss of 


less 


previous 
stoker 
level 


sales 
for a year 
Domestic oilburners and units op- 
erating at the end of 1950 increased 


to a total of 5,146,354, or 14.6% high- 
er than last year. The 655,819 burners 
added to the number operating ac- 
counted for 80.2% of all burners sold 
in 1950. Fueloil customers lost to other 
fuels during the year amounted to 
68,256, of whom 60,879 were lost to 
gas. And 93,627 of the total installa- 
tions replaced old oilburners. 


installed in new homes 
increased to 305,003 or 
burners sold. This com- 
pares with only 30.2% of all burners 
installed in new homes during 1949 
and 32.2% in the record year of 1947 


Oilburners 
during 1950 
37.3% of all 


Handfired heating installations re- 
placed by oilburners accounted for 
46.5% of total oilburner sales, or 380,- 
231 burners, and 32,708, representing 
an even 4% of total were in- 
stalled in place of stokers. There were 
5,724 gasburners replaced by oilburn- 
or 0.7% of all burners sold. 


sales, 


ers, 


Gasheating slightly outsold oil dur- 
ing 1950, and oilburner installations 
in operation declined to 49.1% of the 
total automatic heating installations 
from 50.5% of the total last year 
Gasheating now accounts for 39.7% 
of all automatic heating installations, 
contrasted to 35.4 of the total in 
1949. Again stokers lost ground and 
again more were replaced than were 
The tabulation the per- 
centage of the total automatic heating 
market served by oil, gas and stokers 
at the end of the last three years 


sold shows 


Replacements of old oilburners 
levelled off at a near normal 11.5 
or 93,637 burners, in 1950. This com- 
pares with 10.2%, or 58,200, 
for this purpose in 1949 and 19.9% 
or 90,750, in 1948. There no 
fueloil shortage scares, either real or 
imagined, in 1950, so that there 
little or no compulsion for people to 
replace old oilburning equipment. Ac- 
tivity along these lines apparently 
was a reflection of the sales efforts ex- 
erted by individual dealers in their 
own markets to inefficient 
burners and sell owners on the merits 
of an up-to-date model to achieve 
more efficient and economical per- 
formance 


used 
were 


was 


locate 


The number of stokers replaced by 
oilburners in 1950 exceeded greatly 
the total sold. Only 19,409 Class 1 
and Class 2 stokers were put in, while 
32,708 were taken out and an oil- 
burner substituted. This represented 
4% of total burner sales and while it 
exceeded in number the 29,666 stokers 
replaced in 1949, it did not match 
the 5.2% of all installations accounted 
for in that year 


declined to 
1949 


Gasburners replaced 
0.7% from the 0.9% recorded in 
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number re- 
from 5,141 


However, the 
slightly 


1948 
placed increased 
in 1949 to 5,724 


and 


Oilheating installations lost to other 
fuels increased substantially in 1950 
68,256 against 38,250 in 1949—with 
gas claiming a lion's share. Losses to 
gasheating totalled 60,879 or 89.2% 
of all followed by a loss of 
4,302 to handfiring, 6.3% of the total 
Other included 2,240, or 3.3% 
of the total, to electricity and 835, or 
1.2% of the total, to stokers 


losses, 


losses 


Stokers 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
1950 factory sales of mechanical stok- 
ers of 24,679, compared with 35,260 in 
1949. Sales of Class 1 stokers (for res- 
idential use, capacity under 61 Ibs. of 
coal per hour) were 17,139, compared 
with 26,372 in 1949. 


Sales of Class 2 stokers (for small 
apartment house and small commer- 
cial heating jobs, capacity 61-100 lbs 
of coal per hour), declined from 2,939 
in 1949 to 2,270 in 1950. Sales of Class 
3 stokers (101-300 Ibs. of coal per 
hour), were 2,913, compared with 
3,520 in 1949. Sales of Class 4 stokers 
(301-1,200 Ibs. of coal) were 1,638, 
compared with 1,750 in 1949. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 


A KEENEY PUBLICATION 








is read by 
the KEY dealer-contractors who handle the bulk of 
all warm air heating and sheet metal sales... 





BIG BUSINESS IN ANY 
TYPE OF NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


As a new construction, replacement, 
modernization and original equipment 
market, “warm air” is by far the big 
end of the residential heating field 


Bureau of Census figures show that 
TWO out of three centrally-heated 
single-family American homes are 
heated by warm air 


In recent years the 
of warm air |} steadily increased 
Now 75 of all residential centra 
heating equipment sales are warn 
aly In city after city we find warm 
air going into four out of five and 
@en nine out of ten centrally-heated 
sing lk fam y nome 


Sales of warm air furnaces reached 
an all-time high of 1,093,189 units in 
1950, with a gross f.o.b. factory value 
af $201,223,000 


With the necessary accessories, 
duct-work and other appurtenances 
such as oil burners, gas burners, con 
trols, etc., added in, warm air heating 
represents an annual installed volume 
of close to one billion dollars 


predominance 


Warm air is the 
Whict 
résidential air cond t 
readily adapted, and the “know-how” 
ivoived ais b 4 small commer! 


immer coo 


Warm air dealer-contractor 
a big volume of business ir 
naces and direct-fired heaters : 
extensively in churches, sch 
torium and industrial plar 


SHEET METAL CONTRACTING 
includes ventilating ndustrial blow 


piping, fume removal, material co 


ecting systems, roofing, arcl 
sheet metal mar 

metal specialtic 

installation of 


The hundreds of products adaptable 
to this vast warm air-sheet metal 
market—and the tools and machines 
needed in the fabrication and erection 
of the required products constitute 
Big Business 


Before the last war, dur 
of mar 
have been kept busy by 
received from the 


who control this field 


and since, hu 


leaier 





Some of the Many Products 
Used in This Field... 


Air Conditioning Gas Burners 
Furnaces Grilles 
Air Conditioning Humidifiers 
Units Insulation 
Air Diffusers Louvres and 
Air Filters Shutters 
Air Washers Metal Workers 
Angles, Bars Tools 
Beams, etc Metals and 
Bearings Plastics 
Belts Motors 
Blower-Filter Oil Burners 
Units Refrigerating 
Blower-Washer Compressors 
Units Registers 
Blowers Regulators 
Blower Wheels Rivets 
Coils Sheets 
Controls Solder 
Dempers Spray Nozzles 
Ducts and Stokers 
Fittings Switches 
Testing 


Fans 
. Instruments 


Fan Blades 
Fittings and 
Accessories 


Ventilators 

Warm Air 
Furnaces 

Welding 
Equ pment 


Furnace Cement 
Furnace Cleaners 











AMERICAN ARTISAN 
CIRCULATION 
IS 100° PAID 


AMERICAN ARTISAN is now the 
ONLY 100% paid circulation book in 
the field—now the ONLY warm air- 
sheet metal publication going 100% 
to those who choose it themselves. 


Dealer-contractors who do 80 or 


he available business (as 
d by survey results on next 
ARTISAN and pay 
t demonstrating thereby that 
ARTISAN is a magazine impor 

their businesses that 


choose the 


mont? 


ditorial stand 
methods and rat 
papers serving the field 


wisdom of selecting 


iper your prospects select 


the AMERICAN ARTISAN 





AMERICAN ARTISAN concen- 
trates its circulation among KEY 
dealer-contractors, among warm air- 
sheet metal wholesalers, and among 
all other factors vital in selling the 
field. Subscriber groups are: 


(1) KEY residential air condition- 
ing, warm air heating dealers, and 
sheet metal contractors. These KEY 
organizations are well-established ir 
their communities. In almost eve ry 
case they operate sales, engineering 
and shop departments for complet 
fabrication, installation, maintenance 
and repair services 


(2) Wholesalers and distributors 


serving the field. 


(3) Manufacturers and their design 
engineers of products flowing into 
consumption through the KEY deal 


ers and contractors 


(4) Public utilities, helping to pro 
mote residential air conditioning 


(5) Maintenance departments of 
dustrial plants having sheet met 
fabrication problems 


EDITORIAL LEADER- 
SHIP STARTING 
EIGHTY-EIGHT 
YEARS AGO 


The ARTISAN'’s editorial po 
to cover basic engineering, field 
tices, merchandising and manage 
problems pertaining to warm ait 
ing, residential air conditioning 
sheet metal design, fabrication an 
stallation News of the 
equipment developments ; ‘ 
activities, etc., are regular features 

For over 88 years AMERICAN 
ARTISAN has been a ge fac 
in the progressive ds ments of 
the warm air heating i 


tor 


It is today the unquestioned pref- 
erence of the thousands of KEY deal- 
ers and contractors, who as a group 
purchase-control practically this en- 
tire market. 

In its field, the ARTISAN is FIRST 
in paid Circulation; FIRST in Edito- 
rial Service to Readers: FIRST in 
Advertising Volume. 


WRITE FOR FACT-FILE 


For advertising managers and agencies the 
ARTISAN has a complete and factual Market and 
Media Fact-File which outlines in detail what the 
warm air heating, residential air nditioning end 
sheet meta ontracting field is, and how it oper 
ates—plus full information on the ARTISAN as a 
medium for selling the market. Write us. and 
we giecly send you «4 Opy 
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“WARM AIR” DISTRIBUTION 


1949-50 Compared to 1947-48 


AMERICAN ARTISAN conducts a continuing program of 
market research. This research takes the form of personal 
interviews with warm air-sheet metal dealers located in typ!- 
cal market areas throughout the country 
In 1949-50 we went back to the same cities we surveyed in 
1947-48. The 1949-50 survey discloses important facts on 
dealer mortality and furnace line shifts in a two-year period 
1949-50 and the need for a continual selling effort to maintain, 
without serious depletion, a STRONG dealer organization. 
Note first, as indicated at left, that a relatively small per- 
centage of all dealers continue to handle the bulk of all avail- 
able work. These are the KEY dealers YOU MUST SELL to 
get large volume business from our field ... and the ARTISAN 
reaches 92% of them! 
(Facts presented below concern ONLY this important 23% 
1947-48 KEY dealer group.) 


o-— TOTAL UNES SOLD BY 1947-48 KEY DEALERS ——o 
' : : TOTAL NUMBER OF KEY DEALERS IN 1947.48 


a. DROPPED KEY DEALERS NO LONGER IN ; 
| e an doh T OF GUSINESS ‘ a 25% PROPPED FROM 
_ 4 VOLUME RANKS On »F BUSINESS ' S ney VOWwsd RANKS 
UNTARLY | [Jo siantd iN ty Chow | 
i= 


$$ _______— 3} vc 
— ’ 
meme GE GE GET ° THESE OF 


> ] 
DEALERS 4 INTO KEY a ne S 
D BY SAME KEY DEALER KEY DEALERS OF 47/48 WHO STAYEDINEW KEY 


25% Dealer 
58°% Change Mortality 
in Lines Handled Note above that 25 of the KEY 


dealers either went out of business, or 
their sales tapered off so greatly they 
did not remain in the KEY volume 








KEY dealers change so do the fur- 
nace lines KEY dealers handle! Note 

ve that only 42 of the furnace 

s handled by KEY dealers in 1947- 
i8 were still being handled by the Thus, in two years, one out of every 
same KEY dealers in 1949-50. Note, four KEY dealers is no longer in the 
too, that 35° of the lines handled in volume producing class. However, the 
1917-48 were dropped voluntarily, and birth rate of KEY dealers holds up 
of the shifts came from KEY well. Slightly more KEY dealers 

going out of business or no came into the picture in the two-year 


group 


remaining in the KEY dealer period than dropped out. 
oe 


Obviously this 1949-50 survey indi- 


JANUARY - ANNUAL cates that the KEY dealer you have 
today may be your competitor's to- 
morrow. A constantly effective sell- 

DIRECTORY NUMBER ing job to keep KEY dealers and at- 
tract new KEY dealers is, therefore, 
a necessity. Advertising helps—ad- 
Every vear the January issue vertising in the ARTISAN helps most. 
of the ARTISAN carries a Di 
ctory Section giving complete, 
ip-to-date listings on ALL resi- 


dential air conditioning, warm DISTRICT OFFICES 


air hes g and sheet metal 





NEW YORK 
The January 1952 issue will Mi 
be our 20th Annual Directory 
Number Accepted Buying CHICAGO 
(uide for 1952 used through  F us 
it next year by KEY dealers, . pete 
ontractors and wholesalers. No 
advance n rates! 
CLEVELAND 
It will pay to use liberal space R. A 
catalog your entire line—in ws 
the January 1952 issue. WEST COAST 
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| Publication Data 
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THOUSANDS NUMBER OF STOKERS SOLD BY CLASSES 


SALES OF MECHANICAL STOKERS 
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CLASS | AND 2 


CLASSES 3, 4 AND § 
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BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 











prev is census yeal aie 


194 vere $555,679,000, compared 


$102.404.000 in 1939. a gain 


Censu f Business al 
plumbing and heating 
compared with 
rea ed fr rT 
2 960.000 


$1.81 


igure WI 
1,963 general line plumb- 
ting whole ler with 
heating 


with sales of 
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i 
of $1,215,.932,000 958 

t wholesalers f 
175.069.0000: 902 plun bing fixture and 
| with 


nditionin 


ipply vholesaler 
25,501,000; 325 air « 
ating equipment wh« 


$96,458,000 


or these 
15.1 of 


r general 


sales, 

line 
‘ houses to 22.8 

ventilating 


Plumbing, 


The 1 ( 


Heating 
ensu f Bu 


rhe alert gave em- 
who were 
hand at 


value of 


43,381 persons 
32,000 Stocks on 
t f 1948 had a cost 


$260.625,.000 





With resi onstruction estab- 
hing a new ord in 1950, ship- 
nent g and plumbing equip- 
nent kept pace. Shipments of plumb- 
g fixtures, for instance, were valued 
excl fittings 

accounte about 

vaiue 


uded 102,000 
3,424,000 lavatorie 

china water closets 
sinks, 2,235,000 bath 


usive of 
d for 


Shipment drink- 
ing fountains 

3,500,000 vitreous 
? 610,000 


tubs 


kitchen 


Though industry expects re 
dential building to decline in 
other forms of construction are taking 
up the slack. Opening of army camps 
means replacement of much of the 
plumbing and heating equipment in- 
talled during the last war and 
allowed to deteriorate 

Domestic Engineering reports 
ontractor-dealers have played 
important the development of 
the market. The rural 
program has created 
prospects for the industry, 
water makes possible 
the city—bathrooms, 
laundry basement and back- 
porch showers, hot water heating sys- 
tems and water softening units. Run- 
ning water also means irrigation sys- 
tems for crops and a ready source of 
upply for livestock 

Contractor-dealers expect a 
revival of the situation which existed 
during the last war, when lack of new 
equipment forced many home owners 
to rely on repairs. Contractors not 

profitable volume of 
this service but 


the 


1951, 


since 


that 
an 
role in 
electri- 
new 
since run- 
all of the 


rural 


fication 
ning 


conveniences of 


rooms 


create a 
through 


only 
business 
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eign Barn oregmmmaae 
Cover the TWO MAR KETS in this field 


D Use HEATING AND VENTILATING to 
Reach Engineers who Design Systems 


HEATING In the LARGE BUILDING field, systems of heating, ventilating, air condition- 
ing, piping and related services must be individually designed by engineers. 
—y . These men are: Consulting engineers; engineers with architects; large engi- 
VENTILATING neering-type contractors; engineers with utilities, with large commercial and 
industrial plants, including hotel, store and theater chains; government engi- 
neers, etc. Their work includes not only designing systems for new buildings, 
but also repair, maintenance, modernization and extension of existing sys- 
tems. Because of their key position these men wield strong influence in the 
specifying and buying of all the components of the systems they design. 





AC COE AM CONDITIONING . PURINE — BEFEGERATION 48 SamrTATION 


HEATING AND VENTILATING is specifically edited for these “big operators.” 
It provides them with practical, usable information which they can apply in 
their everyday work—boiled down research findings, handy charts and tables, 
articles on new methods and equipment, comprehensive Reference Sections, 
useful Reference Data Sheets. This editorial appeal selects an audience of 
the industry's top engineers—the key specifying authorities. In addition, our 
continuing survey in every U. S. city of 100,000 or over locates buying power 
by actual individual and firm names, enabling us to direct our subscription 
selling efforts to worthwhile prospects in the areas of greatest activity. 


For a complete analysis of this complex market, send for 24-page booklet, 
“How Equipment is Bought.” 


Use HEATING & PLUMBING EQUIPMENT NEWS 
to Reach Contractors and Wholesalers 


In the SMALL BUILDING field, where systems do not have to be engineered, 
contractors, dealers and wholesalers are the key buying influences. HEATING 
AND PLUMBILNG EQUIPMENT NEWS reaches over 35,000 contractors, deal- 
ers, wholesalers and distributors concerned with the equipment, materials 
and tools used for all the following types of systems: Radiator heating, warm 
air heating, oil and gas heating, plumbing, ventilating, air conditioning, 
water systems. HPEN is the only publication that covers this whole field, and 
breaks down its circulation by types of equipment which its readers handle, 
rather than by contractor or craft designations. With HPEN you can reach 
more of your prospects than with any other publication, regardless of the 
type of equipment you sell... and do it at lower cost per thousand. 
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Reader interest in HPEN is verified every month by actual inquiries received 
by us and forwarded direct to manufacturers. These inquiries average over 
7,000 per month, with individual advertisements pulling as many as 220 
inquiries from a single 1/9 page insertion. Manufacturers report getting 
more inquiries from HPEN than from all other papers combined. You must 
have readership to accomplish whatever job you want your advertising to do 
in making actual sales, doing an educational job, building prestige, widening 
your market area, strengthening your distributor set-up. HPEN gives you this 
_ proved readership. Send for sample copy, analysis of circulation, etc. 


Published by THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


148 Lafayette St. New York 13, N. Y. 
June 25, 1951 e §9 
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normal times 
A recent merchandising co 
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63 in 
51% in 


ooling, 
work, 


yn, 44 in 
exhaust and 
metal roofing in slate roofing, 
27% in built up roofing, 50% do sky- 
work, 35% smoke stack and pipe 
do kitchen and restaurant 
19% do plumbing and ra- 
These reports were 
from the better class of shop as in- 
licated the fact than 33% have 
power equipment 
=e The average shop is active in six 
the and a half major classifications of 
work, and of the 2,067 shops replying 
nly 373 were considered specialized 
hops. These were cl d on the 
basis that 75% of the shops’ work was 
lassification 


summer 
blower 
ntest oo 
ring 
ners 
bing 
hot 


light 
work, 57 
work and 


diator heating 


by 
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One fact frequently overlooked by 
those not familiar with the industry 

that warm air heating is definitely 
f the work performed by sheet 
ps. This is logical the 
} metalworking machinery and 
tox found in a sheet metal shop are 
required for the installation of warm 


iit 


1 part « 
metal she as 


heet 


furnaces 


Sheet metal shop owners are mer- 
Although they buy 
a great many items for e, they do 
not an over-the-counter 
as practically all items pur- 
as part of a 
requiring more ot la- 
nnection with its installa- 
or the purchases are 
ing on the business. For 
a warm air furnace pur- 

part of the heating 
purchase include 
used for shop equip- 


chant contractors 
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Sheet metal shop owners must have 
mechanical and engineering abil- 
wr less fabricating must be 
ymnection with all materials 
lisposed of. Engineer- 
lled into play on many 
to have a 
ecting the sheet 
ntractor must estimate and 
ze of fan or ex- 

and design and 

of hoods 


and 
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factory 
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svsten 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


tic Engineering Con- 
tler and His Showroon 
has studied 
1es to help contractor- 
l of busi- 


carry 


gineering 


volume 
ft tm booklet 
i pictures of show 
meant greater 
lea! and 


suaiize 


ave 





Metal Working 


Heating Market 


State 


23. Plumbing and 


Possibilities by 


Domestic Eng neering has devel 
oped quotas for the United States and 
every state for the sale of plumbing 
and heating products. Territories 
broken down into four markets: ru 
ral, remodeling, industrial and new 
construction market. Shipment figure 
are given for material 
ing and heating industry 


are 


in the plumb 


the 


Publica 
Pip- 


24. A Quick Picture 
tion and Field of “Heating 


ing and Air Conditioning 


covering the 


conditioning 


An illustrated 
heating, piping 
markets in 
public and institutional buildings is 
sued by Heating, Piping and Air Con- 
ditioning. Listing products used in 
providing the services of the industry 
the folder shows applications of prod- 
ucts and possible develop 
ment of new ones for such usage A 
breakdown of the publication's read- 
ership is given and a summary of edi- 
torial policies and aims is presented 


survey 
and 
industrial, c« 


mmercia 


suggests 


25. Dealers, Key Dealers 
This four-page folder 
Artisan is a part of its continuing sur- 
of the warm air heating field, dis- 
cussing the importance of a relatively 
small number of key 
mortality mortalit 
important 


Lines Sold 


by American 


vey 
dealer 


dealers 


y and othe 


line 


ubjects 


26. Warm Air Sa M 
n 1949 


nneapo 


In this 
Artisan 


14-page 
gives some t 
on heating installati 
ume of each type 
identifying the deal 
it, and the m: 


ike f 
A Quick Picture 
Heating, Residen 
tioning and Sheet 
ing Field 


report 


handled 


equipment used 


29 


This illustrated b 
types « f v 
air conditi 
tracting 
methods 


America? 


How E 
Heating 


31 


A 24-page 
and agenci 
ket, lists 
systems 
offers in \ 
and describes 
types of engineer 
have a hand in des 
ing 
each 


systems in 
exercise 
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A CLIMBING MARKET—ONE DOMINANT PUBLICATION 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 





FUELOIL & OIL HEAT is the only authentic 
audited paper edited for all phases of the industry. 
Its controlled circulation of 12,395 (CCA) completely 
covers a BUYING MARKET-for it is only through 
controlled circulation that a major proportion of 
business volume can be attained in this market. 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT is the only 


It offers the greatest coverage of dealers, jobbers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers and retailers who buy or 
influence the buying of equipment and services in 
this billion dollar market. Exhaustive circulation 
methods have established reader lists that are un- 
equaled in comprehensive market coverage. 


PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT THE OILHEATING MARKET 


publication in its field with enough edi- 
torial interest and material to keep oil- 
heating and fueloil jobbers, dealers, sup- 
ply houses and manufacturers abreast of 
this dynamic industry. 

4 recent FACT FINDERS, Inc. survey 
checked FUELOIL & OIL HEAT among 
retailers in 25 major markets and learned 
these important readership facts: 


(a) Each copy of FUELOIL & OIl HEAT 


In 1950 domestic burners and units in 
use increased 15.2% over the previous 
year. 

Only about two-fifths of American 
homes with central heating plants have 
automatic heating. With a high level of 
income and reasonable prosperity through- 
out the country, and with every probabil- 
ity that this will continue for at least sev- 
eral years, the potential market for oil- 


heating among the three-fifths of homes 
now using hand-fired coal is so great that 
it will be very difficult to seriously re- 
tard it. 

In recent surveys, thousands of families 
all over the nation have told reporters of 
their fuel preference. From Maine to 
California, from Canada to Texas, an 
overwhelming majority of home owners 
want oil burners. 


is read by an average of 3.9 persons in 
the oilheating and fueloil business 

(b) 43% of all retailers and jobbers who 
read the publication take it home to read 
‘e) The average life of a copy is 12 days 
before filing. 

(d) The average reading time spent 
on a copy is 14 hours. 

(e) 80.1% keep a file of the 
magazine —the oldest file en- 

countered being 14 vears 


old 


OIL HEAT- 
ING IS A 
CLIMBING 
MARKET... 


The dealer in oilheating equipment is 
invariably wedded to the fuel oil busi- 
ness. A recent study disclosed that 70% 
of all oilburner sales are accompanied by 
a new fueloil contract. Fueloil is an im- 
portant segment of the oilburner dealer's 
business and vice-versa, because it makes 
possible a continuing customer relation- 
ship with profit possibilities far beyond 
those of the original sale. A dealer who 
has been in business a few years, and who 
has managed to get an oil contract with 

most of his oilburner installations, 
usually finds that his dollar volume 
from oil is running around five 
times the dollar volume from 
his equipment sales. Thus, 
oil heating becomes a 
very stable and deep- 
rooted business, some- 
what like a_ public 

utility. 
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Reach The Key Men in 
Heating, Ventilating and 
Air Conditioning .. . 


with the Hearmse Ventinatine Am 
Conpiriontne Gtr. An official publica 
tion of Tue Awmentcan Socrery of Heat 
Ventuaring ENcineens Tee 
Gime is distributed 


than 17.000 key men in the industry m 


we AND 
mnoually to more 


cluding over 8000 Seciety member 

They depend upon Tue Gume in their 
evervday work. You will want te make 
vour catalog available to them in thi inh 
edition in 1952 

There are two impertant reasons why 
these key men depend upon THe Gum 

I Tue Goume provides the user wit! 
1 1008-page 1) chapter Technical Sectior 
that includes chapters on such subjects a- 
Thermodynamics, Physiological Principles 
Heat Transmission Coefhcients of Build 
ing Materials, Panel Heating, and Heatin 
und Cooling Load Calculations 
2. Tee Gomwe provides the user with 
condensed catatog data of leading manu 
facturers. Its Catalog Data Section contain- 


of capacities and dimensions, explanation- 


descriptions of products and services 


of special features, and other helpful in 
formation to assist Tue Gite user in 
determining the proper equipment or 
projects on which he may be specifying or 
buying 

De as many leading firms do put your 
catalog data before these kev men at the 
right time. Consult Industrial Marketing's 
tnnual Market Data & Directory Number 
for rates. For folder giving full detail- 
write to The (Cuide 
Aweatan Socrery of Hearixe avo Ven 


Committee Tote 


rearing Encixeens, 51 Madison Ave. New 


York 10, N.Y 





In Looking Into 
Heating Markets 


lt heats 
another million 


let's not underestimate coal 
21-million dwellings 
larger buildings and plants—more than 
oil or gos put together 


So be sure to get copies of our 
—"Heating & Fuel Markets” 
—"The Equipment Situction’ 
—"Commercial and Semi- 

Industrial Fuel & Equipment 
Markets” 


In the big, basic fuel and heating equip- 
ment morket COAL-HEAT Magarine is 
your best bet. Thru it you reach the 
men who count. See where $2 out of 
$3 for heating equipment are going 


Phone us ot WAbosh 2-9464 or write 


20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Ralph F. Duysters, Eastern Representativ: 
501 Sth Ave, N.Y. 17, MUrray Hill 2-9192 











hed 


by 


Organization in readership re- 
search 


Heating and Ventilat- 


37G. Saturation Survey of the Retail 
Plumbing and Heating Busine 
n Chemung Co., N. Y 
This is an exhaustive study by an 
independent organization of markets 
erved by contractors, type of work 
performed, dollar income, financing, 
hop equipment owned and other 
equally important phases of the busi- 


earch material | 


Heating and Ven- 


ntheu.s. "“ 
Sheet 56.) 37H Direct Mail Service 
ntilating Equip- An 8-page pamphlet outlining the 
Year jirect mail service operated by 
Sheet Plumbing & Heating Business for ad- 
vertisers, including break-downs of 
ndustry contractors and wholesaler 


ve 


according to numerous classifications 


and = price 


371. Quiz for ‘51 


\ 20-page booklet which present 
f 


selecting an 


en-question method o 
‘ s e plumbing 


medium in 


industry 


Merchan 


Heat 


graphic pres 
different explainir 
ich advert 
effect of their 
3 re adver 
aqoou Plumb ng 
pr ent Ne 
x-page folder discussing the 


imong yntractors and dealer 


ng Statis- to bro 1 their operations by install- 
H & V Market ing any type of heating or plumbing 
5 ired by buyers. Many firms now 
idle as many as five or x type of 


pet tive equipme nt 


naterial is available 
Heating Busine 
f Influencing 
“ate ; — 
la Associations 

Air Condit 
Machinery 
Washington 

Air 
Bidg., Cl 

p American stitute of Wholesale 

a ‘m5ing Plumbing and Heating Supply Assn 

a <0-pace 208 Peachtree Arcade, Atlanta 3 
onal-interview . 

‘ . ‘ American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers 1 Madison 
Ave., New York 10 

Boiler & Radiator Mfrs istitute, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York 17 

Distillate Burner Mf: Assn., care 
‘lorence Stove Cx Gardner, Mass 


market for 
and related 
cribing a direct 
ing st 


industry lists 


lective 


| ; ’ . 
i eaacing con- 


[ S 

ating Contrac- 
10 Categorie 
of May, 1949 


Heating, Piping and Air Condition- 
Contractors National Assn., 1250 
of the America New York 
Plumbing and 
pages \ of Cooking and Heating 
Plumbing- Appliance Mfrs., Shoreham Hotel 
28 pages Washington 8, D. C 
Serves His Ad- National Assn. of Master Plumb- 
Who Services H I 1105 K St., Washington 5, D.C 
by Roy Eastman National Assn. of Sheet Metal Dis- 
ine of procedures I 05 Arch St., Philadel- 
Eastman Research 


> 
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the Real Push 
Behind Sales! 


* most readers 
* most news 
* most advertisers 


t the reader periodical 
eacer interest, intense 


Notable 

ana many 
market well 
reputable 


rk with 


duct 
> trade, 


READER INTEREST 


A 


MANY ALERT ADVERTISERS DON'T MISS OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 


While distributed 
States and widely in Can 
ade, the shaded area of 


nai f tad th map shows here 
MODERATE RATES ; “4 SNIP'S circulation is most 
ii intense. It's the area where 


warm air heat predomi 
nates and where sheet 
metal work, in all its 
branches, has made its 
greatest strides 











ABOUT SNIPS’ MAILING LIST Breakup Below Shows Net "CCA" Count of Our Monthly Mailings 


SNIPS PERSONNEL READY TO SERVE YOU 
ON YOUR ADVERTISING NEEDS. 


a s 
ED CARTER NICK CARTER ri 
HAROLD F. HOY CHARLES KENNEDY ips agazine 
oh ; : A . ; ‘ tly Helo F jed vy The Present Put k - 932 for the 
’ Mes 4 A A 7 


E.\ST COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
Sate a jit 3 and Warn deatina sdes and those 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


eis 5707 WEST LAKE STREET “S)ts°cls"" CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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VOLUME circulation? - 


Deo | want 
AUDITED circulation? 


De | want. 
IDENTIFIABLE circulation? 





De | want assured 
TOP-LEVEL circulation? 





’ Dol want 
PROOF of readership? 


Do | want a PROGRESSIVE 
editorial content? 


Is the price 
REASONABLE? 


and 
Does the magazine have 
RESPONSIBLE backing? 


the answers thereto 


Does the paper 
have ACCEPTANCE? When you set out to pick the 


best medium for you in a field 
of several papers...this booklet 
Am | offered simplifies your task .. . because 
MARKETING assistance? it compares papers on vital 
points, balancing cold statistic 
against cold statistic ... Write, 
wire or call for your copy. 


Si 


ALL 








PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 
LARGEST-CIRCULATION MAGAZINE IN. THE PLUMBING-HEATING. INDUSTRY 

\ 
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Bureau, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1. 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Contractors Assn., 228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 1 

Sheet Metal 
Assn., 170 Division St 

Stoker Mfrs. Assn., 
gan Ave., Chicago 1 

Vitreous China Plumbing Fixtures 
Assn., 1709 M St., Washington 6, D.C 


National Heating Wholesalers Assn., 
239 Water St., Pittsburgh 22 

National Supply Assn. of America, 
185 Devonshire St., Boston 10 

National Warm Air H 
Air Conditioning Assn 
Square, Cleveland 14 

Oil Heat Institute of America, 6 E 
39th St., New York 16 

Plumbing and 


ating and 


145 Public Contractors National 


Elgin, Ill 
307 N. Michi- 


Heating Industries 


Publications 


light 
circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements 
face. Unless otherwise stated 
Dec. 31. 1950) 


© @ 


Air Conditioning and Retrigeration News 
Ww Fort t M 


Direct Mailer 


© 


Domestic Engineering 


17.584 


} / one , es 4% 


Florida Master Plumber 


Mow 


Sworn, 1,584 


Fueloil & Oil Heat 


Better Heat Magazine 


Coal-Heat - 
Fuel Oil News 


Sworn, 14.004. R 


Gas Heat 


Heating & Plumbing Equipment News 


2 s 


Sworn 35,448: 


© 


Heating and Ventilating 


@ 


Heating. Piping & Air Conditioning 


@ 


16.701 


Heating. Ventilating Air Conditioning Guide 


‘Sworn, 16.001 


Home Comforts Wholesaler 
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13.707 23.720 Western Plumbing and Heating Journal 


7.189 


rs cb 


Plumbing and Heating Wholesaler 
- - CANADA 


Sheet Metal Worker 


& 


Heating. Plumbing 6 Air Conditioning Age 


— 
Snips Magazine 


Oil Heat and Propane World 


tm Plumbing and Heating Retailer 
Sworn. 6.796 


Plumbing & Heating Jourr 
uthern Plumbing. Heating and Air Condi 
ning 


& 


Senitary Engineer. Plumber & Steamiitter 
Canada A 


for the Mechanical 


mas’ Register of American Manufacturers 








Automotive Industry 


(See also Freight Transportation; Oil, Petroleum; Transit Industry) 





of vehicles 
in 1950 reached an high of 
8,002,433, comprised of 6,658,510 cars 
and 1,343,923 trucks to 
Automotive News 

Passenger car producti 
topped that of 1949 
Truck production exceeded a 
for the fourth year in a row 
fifth time in history 

Car 

ws in 


automotive 


all-time 


Production 


according 


yn for 1950 
about 30 

million 
and the 


by 


production w d as fol- 


1950 


as 


188,160 
164,697 
126.664 
326,928 
569,871 
556,686 
187,120 
35.485 
334,081 
3,048,357 
552,827 
110,535 
1,520,583 
396,757 
467,655 
146,911 
10,217 
136,694 
7,552 
143,006 
189,543 
72,098 
268,145 


38,052 


CHRYSLER l 
Chrysler 
DeSoto 
Dodge 
Plymouth 
FORD l 
Ford 1 
Lincoln 
Me reury 
GENERAL MOTORS 
Buick 
Cadillac 
Chevrolet 
Oldsmobile 
Pontiac 
KAISER-FRAZER 
Frazer 
Kaiser 
CROSLEY 
HUDSON 
NASH 
PACKARD 
STUDEBAKER 
WILLYS-OVERLAND 


6,658,510 


productio livided 
in 1950 
494,575 
569 
4,807 
27,490 
1,907 
345,800 
110,528 
International 106,418 
Mack 12,510 
Reo 9,368 
Studebaker 50,323 
White 14,638 
Willys-Overland 48,906 
Misc 16,084 


Chevrolet 
Crosley 
Divco 
Dodge 
Fede ral 
Ford 
GMC 


1,343,923 


Total production of cars and truc ks 


than $10 
ars were valued 
at $1.7 billion 


age age of 


lued at more 
ale 


truck 


in 1950 was va 
billion whole 
at $8.8 billion 

The ave1 
during 


motor cars in 
1950 declined slightly to 
eigh but still remained much 
higher than prewar when the aver- 
5 More than 40° 
and 33° of 
1950 were 10 
in 1941 


use 
years 
age was 9 years 
of all passenger 

all trucks on the road in 
or more Id, 


cars 


years < whereas 


Sales of Motor Vehicle and Tire, Battery and Accessory Dealers 





| TOR 


NEW ANI 


Setabitetnsate | Sales 


| 


(Number ) 
Geographic division and State — 


1948 


VEHICI 
Fr 


EALERS 








| Eetablishnente 


(Thousand 
dollars 


(Mumber ) 








1948 





Uni ted 











South Atlantic 
Delaware. . 


Maryland.. 
District of Col 


West Virginia 


South Carolina. 


Pacific 
Washingto 


only 17 of cars and 18 of 
were in those overage brackets 
Though 10st automotive manu- 


facturers had military contracts, pro- 


trucks 




















1948 Cen 


duction of « 
the first two 
to the 1950 mark 
News to predict 


during 


lose 


ivilian venl € 
of 1 
led Automotive 


the industry 


month 51 
Thi 
th 


Was ¢ 


at 
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Automotive Service Establishments Reported by 1948 Census of Business 





, entire year Pay roll,entire year workveek ended 


4.661 unclassified 

f $350,.300,000 
Bu 
otive 


2,441 


dealer 


Census of 
14.693 auton 
of $4,091 

ymmobile 


nbered 2 


iness als« 
jobber 
589,000. Whole 
s and other motor 
270 and had sales 
000 Comparable 1939 
tt available 
12,423 
equipment, tires and tubes 
les of $2,.640.718.000. The 
of Busine did not in- 


fication 


vere wholesalers of 


was the fifth postwar 
otor truck production 
illion it failed 


time peak established 


m 


the 


rations 


550,000 


at close of 

exclusive of 

it 300,000 trucks operated by gov- 

ment About 1,000,000 

yperated in the for-hire 

and 2.5 million 
The remainder 

d by private car- 

manufacturers, pro- 

and 


igencie 


uUSINE are 


are 


retailers 


iw industries own 

1umber of trucks than 

ally supposed, the 1947 Census 

f Manufactures attributing 310,516 to 
f the More 


were food 


economy 
in the 


representing 
world total 

yment for over 
They acc for $1,161,- 
year in special highway 
taxes, consume 568,000,000 quarts of 
il per year, and use 8,400,000 gallons 
f anti-freeze 


rm 
provide 
5,000,000 


re 
of the 

emp 
rkers unt 
000.000 a 





Active 
proprietars of 
unincorporeted 

Dusinesses 


(Number ) 


Paid employees, 
nearest Nov. 15 


¢ dollare (Number ) 





1% T 1939 

















Their gas consumption is 8,500,000,- 
000 to speed them on 90 billion ton- 
IY Manufacture of the 1,000,000 
trucks sold yearly requires raw 
materials from state in the 
yn. Among materials used in truck 
manufacture are 87,000,000 
pounds of copper, 1,732,000 tons of 
93,000 tons of iron, 118,000,000 
board feet of lumber, 6,150,000 pounds 
of glycerine, 95,000 of cotton, 
65,000,000 pounds of paint and thinner 
and 15,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
Huge quantities of lead, glass, plastics, 
rubber and tin are also used 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that during the first ten months of 
1950, 133 manufacturers of truck 
shipped 53,103 units valued 
$202,698,000 


While 


iles 
new 

every 
unk 
yearly 


steel, 


bales 


trailers 


at 


authoritative figures 
number of truck fleets 
one estimate that 
fleets of eight more trucks and 
buses, with half containing 
from 8 to 25 units, and the other half 
more than 25 units 


on the 
lacking, 
are 26,000 


are 


there 


Important recognition gained 
“for hire motor in 1951 
the postoffice department an- 
nounced plans to shift short haul mail 
from railroads to highway truckers, 
operating under contract. The gov- 
ernment spends about $100 million 
annually in transportation 
for short distance mail delivery—200 
l Economy and increased 
motivating considera- 


was 
by carriers” 


when 


charges 


iles or less 


speed were the 
tions 


Available Market Data 


Copies oi the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
eut charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be obtained through INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 
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YES, YOU'RE IN with the important be 
ing factors when you're in AUTOMOTIV 
NEWS. These two important groups 
specify, order, and influence the purchase 
of more goods and services than all other 
automotive groups combined 


HERE'S WHERE YOU'RE IN — 
AUTOMOTIVE NEWS gives you com- 


plete coverage of the vehicle manufacturers 
and reaches all of the top management 
men — the men who shape the policies 
and make the buying decisions. No other 
single trade publication can give you this 
complete coverage. 


The largest paid passenger car and truck 
dealer circulation — and keenest read- 
ership — ever was reached in 1950 by 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS. 
HERE'S WHY YOU'RE IN— 


The men in the industry who want and need 
news most turn to the publication that gives 
them the most news fastest and authentic- 
ally. They pay $8 per year (highest sub- 
scription rate in the industry). The renewal 
rate is consistently the highest in the 
industry — currently 84.2%. No wonder, 
then, that in 1950 AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
hit new highs in circulation, advertising 
linage, and number of advertisers. This is 
clear — both advertisers and readers are 
following the trend to AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWS. 





—AND FOR YEAR-ROUND SELLING 
THE REFERENCE BOOK OF THE 
INDUSTRY— 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
ALMANAC FOR 1952 


@A buyer's guide for those who make 
the buying decisions 


@ Standard source of complete, authentic 
industry information. 


@ Referred to all year long for statistics, 
charts, graphs, and historical data. 


@ Delivered to all AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
subscribers in April. 


THE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA'S NO. 1 INDUSTRY 


PENOBSCOT BUILDING e DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York —Edwerd Kruspak, Advertising Manager, 51 E. 42nd St.. Murray Hill 7-687! 
Chicago — J. Goldstein, Western Manager, 360 N. Michigan Ave., State 2-6273 
Los Angeles —R. H. Deibler, 2506 West Eighth Street, Dunkirk 3-0303 
Detroit — Dick Webber, 2666 Penobscot Bidg., Woodward 3-0495 
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Motor and Equipment Mfrs. Assn 
250 W. 57th St.. New York 19 

tor and Equipment Wholesalers 

309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Brake Service 


Independent Tire 
St., Washington 6, 


nal Automobile Dealers Assn., A 
17th St., Washington 6, D. C - 
Coun f Private M I 


"1 


k Owners, 711 14th St., Washing- . $3 


Chevrolet Dealers News 4 


hom © sion Sworn — Rates. 


: €130 5 
3 3 


iCak 
dy Mfrs. and Dis- ‘ . 
‘ircle Bldg ~ “2 
Chilton Automotive Buyers Guide 


Associations . — ¢ page. Sx8. Publ 
obile Mft : f oti Engineers Sworn. 11.813 
Detr 69 rk 18 ‘ - . . ssu ‘ 
. . . ion , re ct Des National Assn 
3 


1icago 


20 N 


Publications 


Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. light 
ce Uniess otherwise stated irculation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
Dec. 31. 1950) 


Amencan Automobile—Overseas Edition © 


Autobody and the Reconditioned Car Automotive News 
fi 


li ‘ 
S ; T 84 


WO 664 
Ti 


Ss 
eemstins Dealer News of ; Autemetive News Almencc 
Pu 
Automotive News of the Pacific Northwest — 


Gas Station Garage and Motor Car Dealer 


Automotive Retailer 
CCA 
—_—_—_ 


7.623 Jobber Topics 


¢ 


Autonews 


Midwest Automotive News 


Sworn. 10.117 
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Tire Battery & Accessory News 


For t la see page 71 Put l jia W 


Olficial Automobile Price Guide ot 
F a: 4 5.053: g 8,000. 


Rocky Mountain Motornews 


Sworn. 6.341 


Handbook 


Trailer Dealer. 4 


SAE Journal 


Motor Dealer and Accountant Box : $34 : . 
Ward's Automobile Topics 

Sworn. 33.701 
Service Station and Garage News 


5.497 


Motor Service 


oa @ Cee 


Southern Automotive Journal eack Automotive Trade Circulation 
in the PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


NORTHWEST TRADE 
PUBLICATIONS 


Motor West " Ang $165.0 $9 AUTOMOTIVE 
» ' NEWS 


of the Pacific 


5.201; — 
Northwest 


—_-_-_ 
Super Service Station 
N. A. D. A. Magazine 


Sworn 


NORTHWEST 
$ MOTOR 
Northern Automotive Journal ‘ y 
—." Ss, % No Duplication of Circulation — 
Mi Comprehensive Coverage of Washington 
Sworn. 12 ide. - " oy Oregon, idaho, Western Montana and 
3 Ag . Alaska 


—_— 
Super Service Tire Review 


@ Two Publi @ Combination Rates 
@ One Set of Plates @ One Billing 
For Complete information Write 


Sesthwest Shaken 4 ‘ 
i > , baal NORTHWEST TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


306 Woodlark Building Portland 5, Oregon 


POPOPOPO POPOL ODODE LEOIEIEEEIEIEEEE 


Cc 





Sworn. 5.458 


> 
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Western Automotive Service 


in Canada 





Fleet Owner 


(CAB 


P 


Motor Magazine 
Florida Truck News 


Sworn. 2.137 


Go Magazine 


Midwest Motor Transport 


Sworn 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY 
Mid-West Truckman 


2.403 


MOTOR TRUCKS AND MOTOR FREIGHT ““¢western Trucker and Shipper 


Modern Transportation 


Motor Transportation 


Motor Truck News 











Automotive Industry 


CANADA 
pi. i fh 
sn Topics : A (CAB RNA 


Bus and Truck Transport in Canada 
A 7 , } ‘ Va 


6.617; g 6.951 


(CAB 
s t S ows 
Transportation upply News Motor Transport 


National Cartage Contractor 


National Highway and Airway Carriers & 


Routes 


Motor Truck & Coach 
Sworn. 3,500 


Petroleum Transporter 


10.500 


Power Wagon. the Motor Truck Journal Prairie Transport 


Truck Fleet Operator 


me 


Western Automotive Industry H 

P 

Southern Motor Cargo Truchiag Mew we 
rv) u s 


10,342 


Trattic World t ; bCCABG BN 


Western Motor Transportation 
Transport Driver and Truck Operator Western Motor Transport s W 3, Ma } 
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(See also Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing and Working Industries; Freight Traffic) 
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13,200,000 in 1950 which 
7.6 over 1949 


industry passed a sig- 

1 ne during the 1950-51 
season, when traffic failed to 
traditional bad weather 
Important factors contribut- 

to the healthy air travel market 
the increased movements result- 
om the country’s mobilization 
continual improve- 

by the carriers in 

iability, and serv- 


were predicting 

f domestic trunk airlines 

$900,000.000 mark. for d would reach the 9.1 billion passen- 
le level this year, about 15 

the previous high of 7.9 bil- 











HUGE MARKET 


— American Aviation serves the key 

ee people in a $12,000,000,000 industry 

7 —a market for thousands of different 

products from nuts to office machines, from 

engines to push carts. 

military and the commercial operations buy top quality 
ond tremendous quantity. 


Airlines, manufacturers, 


“ase American 


Aviation 


BALANCED EDITORIALLY 
(=== 


Afar @ An analysis of American Aviation's 
\ ‘. editorial content reveals that: 31.1% is 
Pe manufacturing, 30.4% is airline, 15.1% is 

<— fixed base operations and 4.7% is govern- 
ment matters. This balance, plus the largest edi- 
torial team, has earned American Aviation more awards 


than all other aviation publications combined! 


Aviation 








, TOP READERSHIP 
cf » 47% of American Aviation's all-paid 
: r circulation is unduplicated by any other 
publication in the field, and measured by 
ANA standards 95.3% of the fotal circulation 

is class "A" (by far the highest in the industry). A 
total audience of over 55,000 per issue is yours when 
you schedule AMERICAN AVIATION. 


BS 
((&\ 
\ = A 


\ 


ADVERTISING GAINS 


bee tee 4, @ With increased coverage, increased 
HiT * circulation, and a growing market 
. American Aviation has gained 125 pages 
of advertising in the past 12 months, yet it has 
the smallest advertising sales staff in the field. 


Advertisers put their budgets where the industry 
puts its confidence. 


The top level, serious-minded people in all branches of the aviation industry 
read and believe in American Aviation. With unquestioned editorial quality and 
publishing frequency (52 issues per year) it provides fast accurate facts for busy 
executives. Space in American Aviation carries your advertising message to the 
key personnel of the industry with dignity and prestige. Inquire today about our 


1951 market book... 


@ “standards” in the 
business—every Ameri- 
can Aviation publication 
carries vital facts for a 
vital industry. 


merican 
viation 
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Copies of the following pieces of market } ita 
data information are available without it j } ry udv J rican He 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers } ’ Tu a , howing . New York 21 
@nd agency executives. They may be ob , . eee Aviation Distributors 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 2 ee ss Assn., 505 Arch St., Ph 

, r oe te of Aeronautical 
51 sth ti nd ” an » § 2 E. 64th St.. New York 

rt t ft \ Manufacturers Aircrz Assn 
ockefeller Plaza, Nev k 20 
National Aeronautk Assn 102 
‘onnecticut Ave Washington 6, D 
National Aviation 1 
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Audited and sworn circulation figures are 

printed in bold face: unsupported statements 

ight face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation 

figures shown. are for the six-month period 
ending De 31. 1950) 


Aero Digest 
MA 
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Unique Circulation Method Keeps Up with Fast-Changing 
Market Aviation Age immediately reaches the key buyers in 


ontrolled circulation the 
ep abreast of this field 


fast-changing aviation market b 
one method that’s flexible enough to ke 
Market coverage is built and n 
nated officials of the Air Force 

ind by aviation distributors hese kev officia 


1intained by specially desig+ 
nufacturing plants, airlines, 
ls select and keep 


ip-to-the-minute lists of the individuals you want to reach 


All Industry Coverage 

These are the fields covered by AVIATION AGI 
Manufacturing Airports 
Air Forces Government Aviation Bureaus 
Airlines Corporate Aircraft Owners 
Aircraft Service Firms Aviation Consultants 


63° Virgin Coverage Means Low Reader Duplication 


t study showed that more than 63 of the kev execu- 
Aviation Age do not regular! 
7ine this means only 


p of people who influence 


hievemen 
Aviation 
evelopments 


w prod ict 


Certified Readership Gives You Live Readers 


lo assure readership of every copy, Aviation Age periodically 


sks every reader if “he reads his copies, finds them useful, 


ind wishes to continue receiving the magazine Those answer 
ing NO are immediately replaced. Thus, every copy works for 
in building sales and good will 


King-Size Format Aids Ad Readership 


Aviation Age, the only king-size aviation magazine, has a page 
that permits the most efficient use of editorial space and 
evel idvertisement preferred position alongside reading 


Effectiveness Proved as Aviation Age Outpulls All Other Aviation 
Magazines Combined gore than 4,000 inquiries per issue show 


yutstanding readership and effectiveness of Aviation Age 
ind, better still, these inquiries are from key people who 
nfluence the buying of your product Indeed, many of our 
idvertisers have traced numerous sales directly to these in 
quiries. Why not see for 


for your product? 


ourself what such inquiries can do 


Aviation Age—First in Advertising Value 


Add up the seven exclusive features we have just discussed 
ind circulation method, all-industry coverage of the people 
, a format that enhances 


who count, outstanding editorial service 


readership—and you will find that Aviation Age gives you the 
most in advertising value, at f¢ ‘ st advertising cost per 


ihwnile re 


Get maximum value for 
your advertising dollar—use 
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Aviation's Leading Technical Magazine 


viation Age 
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Aviation Week Airport Directory 


ew 


Country News 


Air Transportation ‘ New H 4x k 
. : ‘ 


"Sworn. 12.500. 


Flight Magazine 
Modern A 


Sworn. 8.875 


Mill and Factory 


Olficial Airline Guide 


Sworn. 21.143 


Purchasing 


Traffic World 


American Aviation Directory 
U. S. Air Services 


Sworn. 8.110 


Western Flying 


10.375 


CANADA 


Aircraft and Airport 


© 


Canadian Aviation 


merican 
viation 


1025 VERMONT Avi 
WASHINGTON. D ¢ 
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Corporate Officials ¢ Engineering Department Heads ¢ Your Complete Media Package 


Chief Engineers ¢ Engineering Supervisors e Equip- 

ment Engineers @ Structures Engineers e Electronics 

Engineers @ Project Engineers e Weight Engineers e to reach the 
Standards Engineers ¢ Power Plant Engineers ¢ Design 

Engineers e Instrumentation Engineers e Materials AERONAUTICAL 


Engineers e Flight Test Engineers ¢ Guided Missile 


Designers ¢ Research Engineers e Stress Engineers ¢ ENGINEERING 


ferodynamicists ¢ Wind Tunnel Test Engineers ¢ Con- 
sulting Engineers e Flight Engineers ¢ Production PROFESSION 
Engineers e Vibration Engineers e Hydraulic Engineers. 
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= REVIEW Engineering Minded" 


Representative 


Where Orders 
Originate" 

Published Published 
Annually Monthly 
HICAL ENGI MARKET: In 19 


DISTRIBUTION: Spe« AERONAL 
7,000 buying and spec we cinee te , : , j , 
! t r t ris buying 


NEERING CATALOG is nud on over 
fving desks roughout the four major branches of the aircrat 
g - sents more u our-fe 
initiated by the dusts } major branches: Manufac 


120 COPIES & Component Parts turing, the Government, and Research. 
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” COPTES 
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Design & Development 
Production Engineers; | 


, 
COPIES sear iborator Test Centers rate 
parts and materials procurement: | 
) COPTES yo ransport Companies Engineers; 2. Research Scientists; 
Operating Management 
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VBA pan readers Ss re esents quality 


company name 


“Aircraft Products Directory” 
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he manufacturers of me in 2.200 parts materials, acces Bene 
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Publications 
Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. light 
face Uniess otherwise stated irculation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
Dec. 31. 1950) 


American Banker h « 
1.088.457.000 . Bank News 


Arkansas Banker 


Barron s—The National Business and Financial 
Weekly New New k 4 t 
ox 


_ 37.385 


The Bond Buyer 


Bank Directory of the Ninth Federal Reserve 
District , + 


Sworn. 3.242 
Burroughs Clearing House 
‘ us 


Banker and Tradesman 


Bankers Digest Coast Banker 


Bankers Monthly . Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


ts 


Commercial West 


© 


Banking , Sworn 3 979 


Daily Bond Buyer The : 


Mv 


Finance 
Banking Law Journa t i 


Sworn, 2.689 








Banking and Financial 





Financial World, 86 Trinit 


Guide and Bulletin 


nth Ager 
Sworn. 5,600 


Hoosier Banker 
4 blist uk 


ew 2.378. Rates 
taductrial Banker The 
2.160 
Savestmens tee Digest 


. 


Sworn. 5.633 


Kansas Banker, ‘at 


Magazine of Wall Street and Business Analyst 


Michigan Investor 


Mid-Continent Banker, 405 


¢ 


3.794; g 


Mid-Western Banker 
k Published by 


Agency d 


Sworn. 2.571. Rate 
| Page Page 
$156 


Mississippi Banker, | 

Est. 1914. Subs ptior 
x9 
Sworn, 


§ 


Mortgage Banker 


A 
A 


Mountain States Banker 


New Jersey Banker 


Northwestern Banker 


4x 


Sworn 


Oklahoma Banker 


$34 4 


Pennsylvania Banker, Robir 


Sworn, 4.453. Ra 


® 


Savings and Loans News 


; 


tion. 10,165: g 


Savings Bank Journal 

4 Put hed t srour 

§ 

Sworn. 1,958 

Seuthern Banker 

: By Non 
Sworn, 2,400. 


4 rag 
§ 5 


For additio ] 
Southern Bankers Directory 
NE Atlanta Single r o 

Yex53%4. Published Apr Form 


ants, 








OUR 48™ YEAR! 


Knut FR 
Oe Bak 


Reaches Over 3,000 Bonks in 
the South 


Gives Effective, Economical 
Coverage 

Read by Men Who Direct 
Bank Buying 


Noted for Outstanding Fea- 
ture Articles and News 


Offers the Advertiser a 
Selective Audience 


Second Place Nationally in 
Tote! 1950 Advertising Line- 
age Carried 


For nearly half a century The 
SOUTHERN BANKER has been the 
top publication with southern bank- 
ers. Bankers can depend on the in- 
formative, field-edited news fea- 
tured in SOUTHERN BANKER. And 
SOUTHERN BANKER'S advertising 
columns inform bankers of the latest 
bank equipment, supplies and serv- 
ices—an effective salesman for you. 


SOUTHERN BANKERS 
Buy 
Millions of Dollars Worth 
of 
Goods & Services 
Per Year! 


DELIVER 
YOUR 


SALES MESSAGE 
THROUGH 


The SOUTHERN BANKER 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Banking and 


Southern Weekly 


Tarhee! Banker 


Tennessee Banker 


Texas Banker Record 


3.000 


Tim Sales Financing 
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irusts and Estates 


United States Investor 


14,967 


Wall Street Journal 


CANADA 


Bank Directory of Canada Monthly 


British Columbia Financial and Industrial Times 





Canadian Banker 


(CAB 


Canadian Finance 


© 


Financial Post 


36.284; cross. 37.310 


Financial Post Survey of Industrials 


Financial Times 





Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles Today’s MODERN 
(See also Drugs, Proprietaries) BR EA U TY 5 wf 8) a 


The 1948 Census of Business re- contributed to their popularity as 
ported 74,497 beauty shops with re- retail outlets for numerous types of 
ceipts of $417,570,000. While the num- beauty aids and some extraneous 
ber of establishments declined from products. Volume of resale business 
83,071 in 1939, the previous census is estimated by Modern Beauty Shop 
year, average receipts increased from at $100 million a year 
$2,800 to $5,600 Employment de- The 1948 Census of Business also 
clined from 104,501 to 87,290 reported 2,591 combined beauty and 

Since census figures do not include barber shops with receipts of $22,- 
beauty shops operated by hotels and 987,000, and 91,993 barber shops with 
department stores, they are useful income of $404,441,000. There were 
chiefly to indicate trend American 117,998 barber shops in 1939. Figures 
Hairdresser reports there are 125,000 on barber shops are subject to the 


beauty shops registered with tate same limitations as those on beauty a MARKET 
’ : establishments 


boards of cosmetology. Gro income 


believed to exceed $1 billion . 

While heavy promotion of home Available Market Data for EVERYTHING 
permanents has created a large vol- 71. Beauty Shop Map of U. S. ee . 
ume of business, trade authorities American Hairdresser has issued a —from Air Conditioning 


take the position that most of this map of the United States showing dis- i 
trade has come from women in rural tribution of beauty shops. It is print- to Shoe Polish! 
districts, or those with below-average ed on heavy paper for convenience 
incomes in citi¢ No elf-admin of users 
istered wave can match the glamor 72. Lists of Sales Representatives and 

f the professional touch, they assert Beauty Shop Supply Dealers. 

Air conditioning is almost univer! This material is available from |, 

among beauty sh¢ This has Modern Beauty Shop - 





Chrysler Corp.—Air Conditioning 
Publications American Telephone & Telegraph—Redbook Ads 


ate Ch L Professional 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. light Clinic Ss Shoes 


face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending Kendall Mills—Non-woven Fabrics 
ee Lamb Electric Co.—Hair Dryer Motors 
Bay hay s Page National Cash Register—Registers 
© ; Royal Metal Mfg. Co.—Chrome Furniture 





American Hairdresser , Smith Corono—Cash Registers 


Wellington Sears—Towels 
Griffin Mfg. Co.—Shoe Polish 


Journeyman Barber, Hairdresser and Cosme 
@ tologist Magazine 11 N. Delaware St Ir 
. $: 

American Perfumer & Essential Oil Review 


4 Page 
$ 4 


Master Barber & Beautician Magazine, 


in Circulation 

Sul . in Advertising 

Se es Wi ee ee A.B.C. CIRCULATION 63,612 
$140 t 0 ssh) 50% greater shop owner cover- 

age than any other publication. 


uM 


] in Editorial Content 


sids 


Beauty Culture 


MODERN 
BEAUTY SHOP 
Magazine 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 
HArrison 7-6720 


280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
MUrray Hill 5-5376 
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Boating 





The United States Coast Guard re- 
ported 455,759 numbered and undocu- 
mented vessels at the close of 1950 
a gain of about 6,000 over 1949. Un- 
documented vessels are machinery- 
propelled boats of less than five tons 
engaged in trade which by reason of 
their tonnage are exempt from docu- 
mentation. They are also those mo- 
torboats and motor vessels of five 
net tons and over used exclusively 
for pleasure purposes which are not 
documented as yachts, or those of 
less than five net tons which by rea 
son of tonnage are not entitled to be 
so documented 
figures do not include 
are not propelled by 
also exclude boats 
landlocked lakes and other 
ways not controlled by the 
government 


boat 
motors 


These 
which 


and they used on 


water 
federa 


Motor Boating estimates there are 
2 million motor boats in the U. S 
inboard powered craft accounting for 
Bbout one-half. The remainder are 
Outboard runabouts and other small 
raft used with outboard motors. In 
Addition to powered boats, there 
More than 100,000 small sailboat 
Without engines and possibly a mil- 
lion small craft without power, such 
Bs rowboats, canoes, kayaks, and 
dinghies 

These boats have 45,000 square 
Miles of water in which to navigate 
There are 20,000 lakes in Minnesota 
Michigan, Maine and New Hamp- 
Shire. Inland lakes, rivers and canals 
have 100,000 miles of shore line 


are 


The Outboard Motor Manufacturers 
Association reported that 300,000 out- 
Board motors were sold in 1950 


The 
seriously 
tion program 
Many builders 


pleasure craft industry will be 
affected by the mobiliza- 
and Yachting said that 
are already in pri 
d@uction for boats and small ships for 
the Navy, Army and Coast Guard 
Indications are that Ameria’s 
ing industry will become a high pri- 
ority business, as in the last 
While the Coast 
differentiate 
commerciai 
it said that 


yacht 


war 


Guard does not 
and 


report 


between 
craft in acc 
1950 was the fir 
year in which accidents 
As a result it has initiated its 
accident prevention program 


pleasure 
ident 
t postwar 
increased 
own 


Approval of boating equipment by 
the Coast Guard helps manufacturers 
substantially in sales efforts Such 
approval is usually extended for five 
years from date of publication in the 
Federal register 

The 1947 Census 
reported 809 establishments 
boat building and repairing industry 
They had 19,455 employes and a pay- 
roll of $51,757,000 Value of ship- 
ments $117,991,000 and value 
added by manufacture, $69,054,000 


f Manufactures 


in the 


was 


84 e Industrial Marketing 


Cost of materials, fuel and electricity 
was $48,937,000. Comparable figures 
for 1939 are not available 
Operations in 1947 were divided as 
follows: boat building, $57,623,000; 
boat repairing, $29,725,000; boat 
building and repairing, not reported 
$8,965,000 Secondary 
products were valued at $19,018,000, 
divided as follows: self-propelled 
ships, $2,954,000; ship repairing, $8,- 
661,000; other secondary products 


separately 


$7,403,000; <aiscellaneous receipts, 
$2,650,000. 
Associations 

American Power Boat 
Canton Ave., Detroit 7. 

National Assn. of Engine & Boat 
Mirs., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17 

Outboard Motor Mfrs. Assn., 307 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 

Yacht Architects and Brokers Assn., 
114 Liberty St.. New York 6 


Assn., 700 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn 
face. Unless otherwise stated 


Dec 


Boat & Equipment News 


Sworn. $0.539 


i) 
Bouting Industry. The 


A t Ma 


11,447 


Motor Boat 


Motor Boating 


. 


Pacific Motor Boat 


Ww M 


10.341 


Pacific Motor Boat Handbook 
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Brick and Clay Products 


(See also Building; Ceramics, Glass; Chemical Process Industries) 





There are three main divisions in 
the clay products industry 

(a) The most commonly known is 
the structural clay products division, 
which manufactures brick, hollow 
tile, fire proofing, terra cotta, quarry 
tile, flue liner, wall coping, and a 
relative newcomer, light-weight ag- 
gregate made from clay or shale for 
use in manufacture of concrete block 
and other structural materials. 

(b) The refractory division, which 
manufactures standard brick and a 
variety of special shapes for use in 
every type of industrial furnace in 
the country, is not confined to clay 
alone as the manufacturing raw ma- 
terial. Although the majority of 
refractories products are made of fire 
clay, other important high tempera- 
ture resistant materials used are 
silica, alumina, magnesia, sillimanite, 
chrome, silicon carbide, boron car- 
bide, forsterite. Also included are 
plastics, castables, high temperature 
cements and insulating fire brick. Re- 
fractories are in general materials 
that withstand high industrial tem- 
peratures (1500 to 3200 degrees F. and 
higher) under severe physical and 
chemical conditions such as load 
bearing, corrosion and erosion by dust 
and liquid, or chemical activity by 
slags and molten metals 

(c) The engineering products divi- 
sion, which manufactures sewer pipe, 
drain tile, flue linings, paving brick, 
acid tower rings, electrical conduit, 
and a number of similar products, is 
especially important when metals are 
in short supply. Clay and shale, the 
raw materials for these products, are 
readily available at relatively low 
cost in nearly every section of the 
country. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following data on number of 
plants and value of output (in thous- 
ands of dollars): 


These plants spent $125 million for 
materials, fuel, electricity and con- 
tract work in 1949. 

The industry’s fuel bill is $70 mil- 
lion annually. Its volume of material 
handling is 50 to 60 million tons. These 
two key factors determine the indus- 
requirements for modern ma- 
terials-handling and automatic burn- 
ing and stoking equipment. A great 
number of plants have converted or 
are planning conversion from coal 
firing to gas or oil heat 

Production and sales for all divi- 
sions are normally related closely to 
activity in private light construction 
and with the steel industry. Prospects 
for 1951 are good in spite of the hous- 


ry’s 


ing cutback. Structural clay products 
and engineering products will be in 
demand as replacements for construc- 
tion metals. The huge steel pro- 
duction expansion will require ap- 
proximately 15% greater refractories 
production. 


Structural Clay 


Since 70% of all construction is 
masonry building, both short and 
long range views augur well for the 
strutural clay products industry 

The industry produced almost 6 
billion brick equivalent in 1949, and 
in 1950 face and common brick activ- 
ity reached its highest peak since the 
late '20’s, with better than 7 billion 
equivalents. Production of _light- 
weight clay shale aggregates, which 
is fast becoming an important factor 
in the clay products industry, was 
boosted by the addition of at least 
three new plants. Figures are not 
available for total clay aggregate pro- 
duction. Production of structural clay 
tile in 1949 was 1.4 million tons, and 
slightly higher in 1950 due to a better 
promotional job by the industry on 
larger structural units. 

In addition to the modernization of 
existing brick and tile facilities, the 
new field of light-weight aggregates 
used in concrete block adds versatil- 
ity to clay plants’ operations. The 
new block finds wide use in walls, 
flooring and partitions because of in- 
sulating properties as well as low 
density, without sacrifice of strength. 
This material is approximately 80% 
clay or shale. Also important to the 
industry is a new research program. 
Results thus far indicate that the first 
really revolutionary changes in form 
and end-use of structural clay prod- 
ucts in several years are imminent 


Refractories 


Refractories are especially impor- 
tant to the nation’s welfare in any 
national defense program, since they 
are essential in all industrial opera- 
tions using heat in any form. They 
are a basic material without a sub- 
stitute and without which the metal, 


porcelain enamel and 
other ceramic industries, public utili- 
ties, and the oil industry could not 
function. Refractories make flame and 
heat a serviceable commodity 

Consumption is divided as follows 
in percentages: 


cement, glass, 


IRON — STEEL (in 
wat treating, malleab 
PI BLIC. l ‘TI ITIES (Cinelh 

power and chemical plants) 
NON-FERROUS METAL: 
CEMENT AND LIME PRODUCTS 
GLASS 
‘ REFINERIES 
AMICS 
OTHE RS 


There is every reason to believe 
that as soon as refractories capable 
of withstanding extraordinary abuse 
are developed, great quantities of 
steel will be smelted at higher tem- 
peratures and much faster than at 
present through the use of oxygen 


iding forging 
iron) 
uding stean 


Engineering Products 


The product which most clearly in- 
dicates activity in the engineering 
product division is sewer pipe. It, 
also, closely follows construction 
trends. 

In 1949, according to the National 
Clay Pipe Manufacturers Institute, 
this industry produced more than 1.5 
million tons of sewer pipe. In 1950 
production equalled that of the pre- 
vious year. In the past six years the 
industry has grown from an $18 
million annual output to $70 million 

The demand for drain tile is largely 
dependent on farm prosperity which 
remains high 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of marke! 
data information are available without charge 
(while supply lasts) to advertisers and agenc 
executives. They may be obtained through 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


112. Pointers on Preparing Catalog 
That Sell, 

Brick and Clay Record Presents 
Its Markets — Its Advertising 
Power. 

This illustrated 24-page booklet 
analyzes components of the clay prod- 
ucts industry, tells what they need 
and why they need it 


113 


Publications 


{Audited and 


face. Unless otherwise stated 


© 


Brick and Clay Record, ‘ 
hicago 3 Published by justrial 
tons, Inc Est. 1892. §& pon ription rum 
ize, 8xil Type page, 7x10. Published mont y 
th Agency di scot _ l 
3.006; om oss 4.997. r prod 


Forms close 
F 
ucts mirs. and execs 252; desi gners "engrs 
16 


Dec 


Circulation 
788; schools and libraries eqpt. mir 169 
others, 410. Rates— 


sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: 


unsupported statements. light 


circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 


1950) 


) Page 4 Page 


Standard 
green, $60 


r co rs : e: 
color on second page same form 


Ceramic Data Book 
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(See also Engineering Construction) 





A record volume of new construc- 
tion work established in 1950 
the U. S. Labor Department's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported in a 
joint statement. Outlays for new 
truction put in place amounted to 
almost $27.75 billion, the number of 
units started surpassed 
any previous yea! total, employment 
in contract construction reached an 
all-time peak, and output building 
exceeded all rec« 


was 


con- 


new housing 


materials 


Homebuilding held the 
1950 and unted for 
records in mw ¢ 


act 
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Expenditures 


1950 Nearly $11.5 
on construction of 
nonfarm dwellings in 1950, or 
than two-fifths of total 
all types of construction 


billion was spent 
owned 
more 


for 


privately 
outlays 


chools, churche 
institutional 
and public 
1950, and 
construc- 
flood con- 
1949 to a 


truction of 
and «< 


both 


Con 
hospita 
building 
ilso achieved peak levels in 
expenditures for highway 
tion and 
ovel 


ther 


private 


and reclamation 

trol ro oderately 
high 

Total ivate 
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outlay for new 
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1950 
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than 
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agen- 


more 
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> t on in up 27 
Expenditure yy public 
$7 billion were 11 


1949 


yume of 

in dol- 

d year in 

10 above 

in 1927 and 
wartime peak 


on contractors 


employed over 2,600,000 workers in 
August and September 1950, which 
exceeded any previous record. Short- 
ages of a number of building mate- 
rials delayed construction during the 
year, but output was stepped up in 
response to the unprecedented de- 
mand and by the end of the year 
practically all nonmetallic materials 
were in adequate supply. Shortages of 
steel, copper, and aluminum may be 
expected to continue, as the defense 
program takes increasing amounts 


The nation’s homebuilders started 
95,000 new permanent nonfarm 
dwelling units in December, bringing 
the 1950 total to a record-smashing 
1,400,000 units, according to the U. S 
Labor Department's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics This total exceeded the 
1949 record volume (1,025,100 units) 
by 36 and was almost 50 above 
the previous peak of 937,000 units 
in 1925 

The year 1950 was marked by an 
extraordinary rate of ingle-family 


for New Construction by Type of Work Put in Place 
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Expenditures (in millions 
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The Dealer-Readers of BSN 


constitute the largest known buying power in the 


lumber and building material dealer field — 


annual average sales $356,000 per dealer-reader. 
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$94,000 More than the industry average. They 


account for 87.5% of the industry's $73/4 billion 


sales. 


That's why your advertising buys more selling 


power for your product in Building Supply News. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicage 3, iil. 





CONSTRUCTION 
IN A DEFENSE ECONOMY 


By Thomas 5S. Holden 
President, F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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88 e Industrial Marketing 


How Architectural Record seeks out and sells the 
aE TT AE MOR EE 


.. And why Architectural Record is first 
choice among building products advertisers 


1. Three-fourths of today’s building market dollars are controlled by 
architects and the engineers who work with them. 


2. Every month, Architectural Record reaches the architects and 
engineers responsible for more than 80% of all plans and specifica- 
tions for architect-designed buildings. 


3. Architectural Record editorially features the kind of building 
activity that means business for readers and advertisers. 


Scope and character of the 
Architectural Record market 


Three general types of structures pro- 
vide most of the architect's work. They 
are the major market for high-quality 
building materials, equipment and sys- 
tems 

1. Non-residential buildings, such as 
stores, schools, factories, theaters, hospi- 
tals, public buildings, churches and trans- 
portation termmals 

2. Apartments and hotels 

3. Houses designed and built for owner 
occupancy 

Such buildings are designed and built 
to yield a long-term return in the form 
of either income or owner satisfaction. 
The architects and engineers who plan 
them select and specify the products they 
need on a basis of functional efficiency, 
maintenance cost, durability and the 
reputation of the manufacturer 

Architect-designed buildings are not 
only a good market, they are a big 
market. Currently they account for more 
than three-fourths of total building activity. 


Who reads Architectural Record 


The national total of architects in 
private practice, commerce, industry and 
government is approximately 18,000. 
Some 13,700 architects, and 5600 of the 
engineers who work with architects in 
the selection and specification of build- 
ing materials and equipment, are sub- 
scribers to Architectural Record (the 
largest audience of architects and engi- 
neers ever assembled by a _ technical 
magazine 

The balance of the Record’s 34,279 
total net paid circulation consists of de- 
signers, draftsmen, students, builders, 
trade contractors and other individuals, 
firms and institutions which are outside 
the architectural and engineering pro- 
fessions but have sufficient interest in 
architecture and architectural engineer- 


While it cannot be absolutely predicted 
t gr national product will reach $350 
avy be confidently said 
t that hgure represents an attainable goal, 


ild even be exceeded 


s by 1955, it m 


DODGE ESTIMATES FOR 1951 — 
W. Dodge Corporati for 
* year s volume of construction contracts, 
evised January 23, 1951, antic ipate the 
rom 1950 in new build- 
r space to be contracted for in the 
non-residential building, 


ms estimates 


wing declines f 
flax 
eastern states: 


ing to cause them to subscribe to the 
Record voluntarily. Such subscriptions 
are accepted but they are not sought 
The Record is a workbook for active 
architects and engineers. 


How the Record selects 
architect and engineer subscribers 


Daily Dodge Reports indicate accu 
rately which architects are designing what 
buildings and where. This is the working 
basis of the Record’s continuous, me- 
thodical circulation development among 
active architects and engineers. System 
atic checks show regularly that no /ess 
than 80°, of all current planning of archi 
tect-designed buildings is on the boards of 
Record subscribers. (We will gladly fur- 
nish the details. 

A unique feature of Architectural 
Record’s value to advertisers is its sure 
coverage, not of mere numbers of archi- 
tects and engineers, but of those partic- 
ular architects and engineers who, at 
any given time, are actually working on 
plans and specifications that mean or- 
ders for building products. 


architects and engineers 
read Architectural Record 


Architectural Record concentrates on 
the two major professional job-interests 
of active architects and engineers: 

1. Latest developments in sound archi- 
tectural practice—design, construction, 
materials, equipment, and building and 
product research. 

2. The kinds of buildings that mean 
business for the architect and engineer 

featured in the Record, type by type, 
at the time when each is in greatest 
demand 

Architectural Record’s editorial con- 
tent is dictated by an editorial objective 
of many years’ standing. Very simply, 
that objective is maximum usefulness to 
architects and engineers in terms of the 





3 per cent; residential building, 35 per cent; 
total building, 23 per cent. Corresponding 
dollar volume declines in residential and 
non-residential building combined with an 
expected moderate increase in public works 
and utilities contracts would result in an 
estimated 18 per cent decline in dollar vol- 
ume of total construction contracts 

Even though this would be a decline of 
some magnitude if actually realized, it would 
be measured from the peak construction 
volume of all time, and it would leave a total 
volume comparing favorably with the best 
construction years previous to 1950. 








top buying influences in the market for quality building products 


projects on their boards—today and in 
the foreseeable future 

Actual volume of planning for each 
kind of architect-designed building, as 
revealed by Dodge Reports on specific 
projects for future construction, is the 
editorial guide to what individual types 
of buildings to emphasize in given issues 
The result is “Building Types’’—a spe- 
cial monthly section devoted to one type 
of building currently on architects’ 
boards. Since its innovation in 1937 more 
than one hundred and seventy such 
studies have been published, covering 
buildings ranging from hangars to houses, 
and from schools to service stations, each 
featured at a time when it was high in 
importance to Record readers. This is an 
important and exclusive Record feature 

Is the Record right in its editorial 
policy of giving architects and engineers 
specialized information designed for im- 
mediate usefulness to them in their very 
specialized work? How well does the 
Record succeed in doing this? 


The Record leads its fleid in architect 
and engineer circulation, and has the 
highest percentage of subscription re- 
newals. 


Reader preference studies (more than 
thirty of them) made by manufactur- 
ers and their advertising agencies 
show that architects and architectural 
engineers prefer the Record above any 
other technical magazine. (We'll be 
happy to send you the results of these 
investigations.) 


For use in their work, in the last 
four years architects, engineers and 
students have bought $350, worth of 
reprints of ‘‘Time-Saver Standards’’ 


poses from the Record’s Architectural 
gineering Section. 


The latest extension of the Record’s 
policy of giving its readers information 
directly useful to them in their work is 
a special Western Section serving sub- 
scribers in the eleven Pacific and eae. 
tain states, and Texas. Copies of the mag- 
azine circulated in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada and Texas carry, in addition to 
the regular contents, a special western 
editorial and advertising department. 
Some fifty advertisers now appear reg- 
ularly in the Record’s Western Section. 


The Record stretches the 
advertising dollar 

Through a single vertical magazine 
you now can: 

1. Present product information to the 
largest architect-engineer audience in 
history. 

2. Be sure that you are reaching the 
men who control four out of five dollars 
in the architect-designed building mar- 
ket (which is three-quarters of the total 
building market). 

3. Give your advertising maximum 
opportunity to be seen and read because 
it is in the magazine that architects and 
engineers reach for first 

4. Buy this top quantitative and qual- 
itative coverage at the lowest cost per 
page per thousand architects and engineers. 


Result: 
Established advertising leadership 
For four years Architectural Record 
has carried more advertising, from more 
manufacturers of building products, than 
any other architectural magazine. In 





ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
EXCLUSIVES: 


Largest architect and 
circulation. einen: 


Highest subscription renewal per- 


Lowest cost 
hi and onGe per thousand 
Full market information resources 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Editorial sana designed for 
maximum =o te active 
architects and engineers in terms 
of work actually on their boards, 
as revealed by Dodge Reports. 
ae Western ed 

oe al itorial and ad- 


para voted the preferred 
magazine of architects, and en- 
gineers who work with architects. 


Thirteen itive awards 
editorial excel e - 


Largest number of advertisers. 
Largest volume of advertising. 








Again latest A.B.C. statements show 
that Architectural Record is first in 
architect and engineer circulation. 





The Record leads in architect and engineer circulation 


The Record has the highest renewal 
percentage and the lowest percent- 
age of subscriptions in arrears. 








Summary of Architect and Engineer Circulation 


From business anal 
(December 31, 


Subscriptions in ¢ 
executives 
Registered staff architects in all business 
and industrial classifications . 2 

Total architect circulation shown 


ompany name, 


ysis of subse riptions based on November 1950 issue 
1950 A.B.C 
Architectural, architectural-engineering firms and 
architects and architect-engineers in private practice: 


Publishers’ 


Statements) 


PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE 


MAGAZINE OF 
BUILDING * 


™ ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD 


owners and corporate 


11.360 9,335 10,250 


36 1,967 


2 
13. a 11,302 


Consulting engineering firms and engineers in 


private practic 

Subscriptions in company name, 
executives 
Civil 
Electrical 
Mechanical 
All other 

Total 


Staff engineers in all business and industrial 


classifications. : 
Total engineer circ afetion chews 


Total architect and engineer circulation chuiian . 


Total net paid circulation . 
Subscription renewal percentage 
Percentage of subscriptions in arrears 


PArchitectural Forum the Magasne of Buriding 


owners and corporate 


1,563 
204 
205 
217 

2,189 

3.406 3, 183 

5,595 4.817 

19,324 16,119 
34.279 68,258 
64.19% 62.67% 

3.15% 4.56% 





1950, 740 advertisers placed a total of 
5346. pages of space in the three major 
architectural magazines. Four hundred 
and seventy-six of these advertisers and 
2177 pages (40°;) of the space were in 
Architectural Record. (This does not in- 
clude advertisers in the Record’s West- 
ern Section.) The second magazine car- 
ried 1960 pages; the third, 1209 pages. 

Our research department has prepared 
a detailed 1950 advertising analysis 
showing space run in each architec tural 
magazine - individual manufacturers in 
each of thirty-three different product 
classifications. If you’ll tell us what prod- 
uct or products you are interested in 
we'll gladly send you the breakdown. 

We will welcome the opportunity to 
analyze with you the current market 
for building products as revealed by 
Dodge data, and the influences govern- 
ing the sale of specific building products. 


Workbook of 
the Architect- 
Engineer 


F.W. DODGE 


ARCHITE ECTURAL RECORD 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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truction. One-family hon hi lassifications were primarily and the contractors’ profit and over- 
mated at 1,156,000 oe onsibl r the 42% increase over head chargeable directly to the proj- 
1949 total for all type f n the non-residential total ect. They do not include land and 
tment ; awards for residential development costs or profit on the 
new ling in tl 37 Eastern states in sale of the house. The averages re- 
! i ir 1950 1 stimulat by easy-credit terms, late to all units started by private 
f single-fan amoun to $6,741,028,000, another builders, and not to any typical or 
vi 
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new units (houses and apar 
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Eighty-three percent al 
iweilling-unit n 
vas comprised of 
houses, compared with 77 i 1eW or This represented a 59° standard house 
The relative importance in over | the previous top-vol- Trends in building materials prices 
housing (unit in -or-mo! t year. The improvement was en- and earnings of construction workers, 
ly structures) declined fro rely rivate-ownership projects however, are helpful in indicating 
‘tal starts in 1949 to 17% in 1950. because public-ownership volume de- what has happened to building costs 
year, 240,000 such clined and accounted for only 5% of The index of wholesale prices of all 
put under con tior the total volume in 1950, compared building materials rose 13 between 
h 230,800 units in 1949. w ‘ in 1949 January and November 1950 In 
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vement was in one- and earnings for building construction 
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l I n apartment vance each month In November 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


37 EASTERN STATES R we 
VALUATION (THOUSANDS estrictions 


1950 » enn hile the government issued a 
f restrictive orders early 

Builde reported 

ilation X, increasing the size 

payments, w the chief 

t of criticism of most builders 

Regulation X is intended to reduce 

housing starts in 1951 to 850,000 


Originally applying only to residen- 
. ‘ tial construction, it was later made 
k Dodge Corporation rep : : ell ble iin te enna 
‘ applicable in essentiais t commer 
that total construction awards in . . ial work as well 
+ . Cle wt as wet 
37 Eastern states in 1950 attained an 
i time high of $14,501,055,000, 40 
ibove 1949. Every major type of con 
truction exceeded 1949, gains rang 
ng from 4 for heavy engineering 
work to 104 r manufacturing 


Regulation X requires a down pay- 
ment of 10 on the purchase of a 
$5,000 house The percentage in- 
creases with the value of the struc- 
ture and in the case of a $20,000 
buildings home, the down payment would be 

Outstanding in the non-residential ‘ . ‘jy $8,300, or 42 Veterans would make 

a down payment of $7,300, or 36 


group in 1950 was the revival of man ur ! ) rst quarter of 
$7,525 A 50% down payment is required 


the On most types of commercial con- 
truction 


ufacturing building with a total con- 1950 a ged $7 gainst 


tract value, excluding equipment, of n th an I 1949. By 
$1,142,298,000—more than double the Li iarter « l he average 
1949 figure. Two other categorie id ri t or $1,350 The government also announced 
commercial building, and educationa bov t rrespond plans for a $3 billion federal housing 
and science buildings also exceeded a rter of program, primarily in defense areas 
billion dollars for gains of 36% and ‘ fi labor, These areas were not immediately 


43 respectively, over 1949. These rn I a} work, defined 








Building 
YOUR ADVERTISING WORKS BEST WHEN IT CALLS ON THE SAME MEN 
YOUR SALEMEN FIND IMPORTANT IN BUILDING-PRODUCT SPECIFICATIONS 














115 ace building product salesmen documented the necessity of reaching the 
ENTIRE architectural design and specification team. These representatives, 
named by their own sales managers as the most successful architectural 

salesmen in their réspective companies, listed a total of 360 people on whom 
they called. Here is the actual record of the building-product specifiers on 
whom they regularly call: 

32% of the salesmen called on ARCHITECTS 

40% of the salesmen called on PRINCIPALS 

41% of the salesmen called on ENGINEERS 

68% of the salesmen called on SPECIFICATION WRITERS 

42% of the salesmen called on DESIGNERS 


50% of the salesmen called on DRAFTSMEN 
40% of the salesmen called on JOB CAPTAINS 


These salesmen call on an average of three or more men per architectural firm. 


TO SELL YOUR PRODUCTS MOST EFFECTIVELY TO ARCHITECTURAL FIRMS 
USE PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE ... the magazine which calls on the 
LARGEST ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING AUDIENCE IN THE WORLD 

















DESIGNERS 3,913 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is the 


only magazine purposely edited to the job pe 

needs and interests of the ENTIRE archi- eka 5 Gane 4988 
tectural design and specification team. This S 

editorial policy attracts more members of 
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more architectural design and specification 


, & a ENGINEERS 4,881 
teams than any other magazine. Because of wa 
this fact P/A more nearly duplicates the XS 


direct selling efforts of building product 


a 

salesmen than any other magazine. f; a ARCHITECTS 13,005 
os 
S 


P/A’s 26,545 design and specification team members. 
ABC Publisher's Statement, Dec. 31, 1950.* 


ogressive sen 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION . world’s largest publisher of Architectural Books 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. © Cleveland ¢ Chicago ¢ Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 
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tects & Architect-Engineers in Private Prac Beats igners all ‘busin ness and indus try; 4 cP Draftemen in all bu siness and industr 
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AMERICAN BUILDER 


To serve all persons engaged in any of the 
EDITORIAL many phases of building ond light construction 
with @ regular monthly industry report . . . 
POLICY in the form of cost, time and labor-saving 
stories and design features. 
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Values in AMERICAN BUILDER 


~¢ READ THE ADVERTIORSENTS. Only 1% of 

U/., the qualified readers did not read any of the 

]O ON eeerea ie AMERICAN BUILDER. 

7 SPECIFY BRANDS OF PRODUCTS. 81% of 

\/4 AMERICAN BUILDER readers are influential ir 

/™ purchasing, ond specify makes or brands. 

~¢ READ EVERY — i of the home sub 

\/~ seribers interview tated they reod every 
§9 /° issue of AMERICAN. BUILDER. 

; READ HIGHEST SCORING AD. 76% of the 
16% 

ARF Readership Study proves 
AMERICAN BUILDER is the Readbook 
of the Light Construction Industry 


qualified readers reod and remembered the 
highest scoring advertisement. 





A.R.F. Readership Study Proves HIGH Readership 
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AMERICAN BUILDER IS First 


First in the Building Field—Est. 1879 

First in Number of Subscribers—87.945 ABC 
First in Number of Advertisers—492 in 1950 
First in Number of Adv. poges—1,883 in 1950 
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Architects 


are gov- 
ve rmulated by 
Architects 

to meet 

Among the ist 

ied by the AIA are 


‘ 


practices 


elating 


f adverti 


relating to competition; and standar 
every 


with 


verning 
relations 


contract document g 

phase « f the architect 

owners, contractor and 

inary result ‘ tudy by 

American Institute of Architect 

ated there 19,000 architect 
S.. 8,400 being of 


mina 


are 


oroKken 
indi 

work for 

State 


tO) vidual pl 
titioners others 
work for local federal gov- 
ernment; 6 teach or are engaged in 
architectural work 

The fact that 70% (13,300) indi- 
vidual practitioners does not indicate 
at number of architectural 
since uch organization 


There 


are 


rg: 


ral 
10.000 


partner 


architectural 


Engineers 


Every architect 
firm, works closely 
Small 
gage 


architectural firn 


consulting engineers 
larger firn 


-tirme 


while the 


full 


retainer Sis 
employ 
bers of 


Some 


mer 


engineers as 
the staff 
firms are architect-engineer 
rms with one or n 


ipais 
field there 


artners or 
In the 


genera 


prim 


building 
three types engin 


civ mecnanical ind elec 


6 s 
Dodge (¢ 


en- 
he 
con- 


duties 
the fel in 


gineel 


de pend 
ip which 
pecializes Civil 
cerned primarily 
problems Th 
part in the design « 
tial buildings where heavy 
be carried by the floors, or 
i of the building is such 
cture itself den 
of e load-bearin structural 
nembe! Civil ineers also con- 
the ce bridges, roads 
ipply wage disposal and 
construction 


engineers are 

with structural 
play a prominent 
f all non-residen- 
loads will 
where the 
that the 


t areful anal- 


ands < 


responsible 
specification of 
wiring 
gen- 


ig and 

al components such as 

witchboard motor 
ators, and lighting fixture 


ten 


Mechanical engineers concentrate 
on the selection and specification of 
mechanical equipment They are 
called upon by the architect to pro- 
vide detailed specifications for eleva- 
tors, plumbing, heating, drainage, air 
conditioning, conveyors and other 
mechanical equipment 

build- 
Tech- 


of the engineer in 
ingly important 


The place 


ng is increa 








Some men are content to tread a path 
laid out for them. Others are moved by a roving spirit, 
a spirit of healthy discontent. They are pioneers: 
lusty souls intent on opening up new 


PRACTICAL frontiers. Publishing is no exception. 


BuiLper soestl inant 
tests tévan practical builder pioneered many ideas that 


were tHought heretic in their day... 


but |that today are worshiped as orthodox. 
It is this qonstant search for what-is-good 
in what-is-new that has made Practical Builder 
the challenging force it is today. It is 
this editorial pioneering that gives PB 


the forward-looking logk that makes it... 





“THERE'S MONE .. Of the light construction 
Send f this new 64-page bool ree to an e 
we industry 


manufacturer who asks for 


© INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. CHICAGO 
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introducing 
specialized 


advances are 
highly 


nological 
new and more 
equipment 


The architect relies on engineers 
to supply specialized technical knowl- 
edge and experience. Engineers, on 
the other hand, must work closely 
with architects because provisions for 
mechanical, electrical and structural 
materials and equipment are an inte- 
gral part of the overall design, and 
provisions must be made for their 
incorporation in the finished structure 
under the authority and supervision 
of the architect 


Building Contractors 

Building contractors may be di- 
vided into two general divisions: (1) 
those who do light-load-bearing 
building, and (2) those who do heavy 
construction work The work of 
these groups differs essentially 
cording to the size of the project and 
the fact that the latter usually is 
characterized further by the 
fabricated steel work 


ac- 


use of 


Carpentry and masonry work usu- 
ally is done by the general contrac- 
tor, who sublets specialized work 
He is usually under bond to complete 
the contract and furnish perfect ma- 
terial and workmanship. Occasion- 
ally he also assumes the financing of 
large building enterprises, such as 
hotels and office buildings costing 


millions of dollars 


The 


receives a 


general contractor, whether he 
contract from the 
direct, an architect, or promotes his 
own building the pur- 
t building materials, equip- 


supplies 


owner 


enterprise, 1s 
chaser of 
ment and 


and concreting 
sub-contracting 
elevator con- 
piping, paint- 
glass and glazing 
plumbing 


carpentry 
important 
electrical 
eating and 
rating 
plastering 

sheet metal work 
rk, marble 

ron work 

\ ub-contractors 
pecification requirements 
ff accepted by joint 


itect or and 


steel erec- 
and tiling 
Materials 
are sub- 
and are in effect 
ipproval of 
building contractor 


arc? engineer 


general 


In the field of home building the 
contractor is < lled to exercise 
the function 
along 
most 
valued at 
Practical 


The Social 
ported 56,799 
the building field in 1948; 16,662 gen- 
mtractors in the non-building 

138,326 special trade con- 
General contractors in the 
field had 724,000 employes 
contractors, non-building 
special trade contractors 
total of 2,007,000 


m pe 
design and ifving 
with construction 
84 of all the home 
$6,000 or less, acc 
Builder 


spec 
because al- 
built are 
rding to 


Security Board re 
general contractors it 
eral cx 
field; and 
tractors 
building 
general 
374,000 
909,000, a 


96 e Industrial Marketing 


Professional Advisors 


Builder that on 
practically every building project, a 
professional advisor of some kind 
stands between the distributor and 
ultimate owner. On speculative pro)- 
ects a professional builder is the 
“consumer” who offers the ultimate 
owner a complete building that nec- 
essarily is accepted without change 


American says 


On other projects a building pro- 
fessional either writes the specifica- 
tions or strongly influences choices of 
materials and equipment because of 
his long experience and superior 
knowledge. 
metropolitan areas, 
may be built on 

American Builder said 
cities and towns the per- 

speculative projects is 


and 
houses 


In cities 
50% of new 
speculation 
In smaller 
centage of 
much smaller 


Distribution 


The 1948 Census of Business re- 
ported 936 construction machinery 
and equipment dealers with sales of 
$786.561,000. about 700 above 1939, 
when there were 404 such establish- 
ments 

These 
saiers 


ing 


dealers, classified as whole- 
engaged primarily in sell- 
contractors and other industrial 
such equipment as concrete 
trenching machines 


shovels 


are 


users 
mixers 
and power! 


The 1948 Census of Business re- 
ported 20,803 lumber vards with sales 
of $4,286,350,000 and 5,307 building 
materials dealers with sales of $840,- 
700,000. These were gains of 258 and 
198 é r 1939, the previous census 


cranes, 


year 
Lumber had 170,000 em- 
ployes and building materials dealers 
41.000 
The Bureau of 


umber vards as 


yards 


defines 
pri- 
rough or 
in- 


the Census 
establishments 
selling 
wood shingles, 
rk, moulding, 
other millwork 
dealers specialize 
building materials other 
and millwork, such as 
cement, sand and gra- 
plaster, composition 
ofing materials 


engage d in 
lumber 
rdw 


mariy 
dressed 
terior WwW doors 
ash, frames and 
Building materials 
in sé lling 
than 


Orick 


lumber 
and tile 
l and 

wallboard and ri 


ve ime 


Sales are made locally, primarily 
to home owners, farmers and special 


trade contractors 

The accompanying 
establishments and 
classifications, by states 


shows 
both 


table 


sales of 


Office Buildings 


There 6,500 principal office 
buildings in the United States, with 
a value of $9 billion and rentable 
floor space of 400 million square feet 


are 


They house 3 million persons and 
employ 100,000 service workers. 


Skyscraper Management estimates 
annual operating expenses at $322 
million; repairs and maintenance at 
$80 million; other costs, $11 million 

The 1950 survey of the National 
Association of Building Owners and 
Managers indicated that occupancy 
increased over 1949. Reports from 
2.474 office buildings with 220 mil- 
lion square feet of floor space showed 
a vacancy of 5,585,641, or 2.56%. Gov- 
ernment occupancy declined from 
6.06% in 1949 to 5.52% in 1950 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may 
be obtained through NDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 


The following research material is 
available from Architectural Forum 


122 A. Forum’s Building Market Fact 
Series. 


122 B. Floor Covering Survey. 


A Study in Homebuilding Con- 
centration 


122C 


To Get the Right Information to 
the Right Man at the Right Time 


123 


This is a 32-page booklet describ- 
ing Sweet's Catalog Service—an in- 
ter-industry product information sys- 
tem to bring buyers and sellers to- 
gether. Following this organization's 
own principles of catalog design, it 
presents the nature of the service, 
how it is rendered and its advantages 
A back-cover pocket contains sepa- 
rate four-page folders which give 
specific information on each of the 
seven Sweet's files. 

125. The Unprejudiced Story of the 
Builders’ Function in the Light 
Construction Market 


In this booklet, Practical Builder 
discusses the functions of the opera- 
tive builder, contract builders, custom 
builders, and real estate builders, and 
their relative importance 


The following product surveys are 
available from Practical Builder 


125A Windows, Screens and Screen 


Wire, Storm Sash 


Cab- 
and 


125B. Major Appliances and 
inets, Plumbing, Heating 
Electrical Equipment Special- 
tres 


Hardware, Paint, Waterproof- 
ing, Caulking 
Floor Wall 


rials 


and Finish Mate- 


Store Front Work and Other 
Commercial Building Activity 
of Practical Builder Readers 


The Building and Remodeling 
Market 








SPECIALIZED CATALOG SERVICES 


in the construction field 


to meet your individual needs 


Getting ovt a catalog is a big job—even if it’s a 
small catalog. Contents, format, production and dis- 
tribution involve a thousand and one problems and 
decisions, and as many operations. Unless you have 


all the skills and facilities within your organization, 
you go outside for whatever help you need. The 
next time you need catalog help of any kind, we 
invite you to call in Sweet's Catalog Service. 





Sweet's can help you with 


catalog specialists Here 140 


pe ple working in coordinated groups, stand ready to give you 


Sweet's is an organization 


expert assistance in any part « i catalog work or, if you 
to handle your entire operation Sweet § services 
fall into three categories 
catalog design (co i format) 
catalog preduction nical work and printing) 
catalog distributik individual or prefled 
NOTE: the term prehie esignates the proce 
You may order any of these services separately You are not 


required to order Sweet's complete catalog service 


Here is what you can get from Sweet's 


CATALOG DESIGN — Catalog design by Sweet's is far more than 
layout and artwork. It embraces every factor which helps con- 
vey information from the printed page to the mind of the pro 
spective buver. One of the prin pal elements of good catalog 
Is organization Each manufacturer's catalog presents 
organization pro \ correct solution usually 
mly in a clearer and more convincing presentation 
economy of space 
Every facility for catalog design. from the blank paper stage 
to the completed dummy, ready for printer, is available to 
clients of Sweet's Catalog Service 
Sweet's design department is staffed by 63 consultants. tech- 
cal copy writers, draftsmen and artists. Your individual re 
tirements, whatever they may be. receive individual treatment 
ple experienced in your field and specially trained for 
this work 
CATALOG PRODUCTION © Because of the great number of man- 
cturers’ catalogs handled. Sweet's can offer the economies 
of quality 
Even if other ‘ ervices are not desired, it may be 
ill of the details 


juantity production thi sacrihes 


f produe- 
andled by one responsible organization 

Sweet's will take complete charge of the execution of orders 

for any or all of the following: drawings and photographs, en- 


gravings, type « ind binding 


CATALOG DISTRIBUTION — Sweet's services are available for 
individual or pre 


omposition, electroty pes, printing 


ther of two types of catalog distribution 
filed. Although each type offers the 


rdded advantage of keepir f 


same market coverage. the 
pret led method has the ‘ italogs 
on hand at the receiving end. thus enabling clients to control 
the performance of their catalogs after they arrive in prospects’ 
flees 


List maintenance — Sweet's follows an elaborate and pains 


any part of your catalog job 


taking routine in maintaining an up-to-date record of the most 
mportant and active firms of architects, engineers, general 
contractors and builders. Sweet’s employs a full-time staff of 
more than 30 specialists to carry on this important market 
inalysis continuously. Manufacturers’ catalogs distributed by 
Sweet's, either individually or prefilled, are delivered to se 
lected organizations and individuals re presenting the bulk of 
the specifying and buying power 

Individual distribution — Clients of Sweet's who wish to dis 
tribute their catal gs ‘individually may either pure hase lists 
compiled by Sweet's or use Sweet's mailing facilities to send 
their catalogs to the people whose names appear in the lists 
Prefiled distribution —  nder this system, clients’ catalogs are 
distributed to qu ilified offices. permanently bound and indexed 
in Sweet's Files. In other words, the catalogs are filed before 
they are distributed. This simple reversal of procedure insures 
the accessibility of « 
Printed distribution lists 


italogs in re Ipients offices at all times 
except for the light construction 
latively high 


market in which turnover is re y are supplied to 


clients whose catalogs are distributed in prefiled form 


Millions of catalogs 

Sweet's handles more catalogs than any other organization 
this year. over 38,000,000 copies for 1,280 manufacturers 

Sweet's service has helped hundreds of clients find the an 
swers to a variety of individual catalog proble ms. Whether your 
problem is one of organizing your catalog material, or handlin 
production details, or getting your catalogs into the right hands 
vou will find the expert help you need in Sweet's organization 

Call in the nearest Sweet's District Manager for a discussion 


ot yvour nee ds 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
New York 18 © 119 West 40th Street »* LOngacre 3.0700 
Boston If ° 31 St. James Avenue ©¢ HAncock 6-0700 
Buffalo 2 ° 0 Niagara Street . Cleveland 8200 
Chicago 54 © 700 Merchandise Mart © Whitehall 4-440( 
Cincinnati 2 . American Building . GArfield 2800 
Cleveland 15 «* 1422 Euclid Avenue «© CHerry 1-725€ 
Detroit 26 * 548 Free Press Building * WOodward 1-2745 
Los Angeles 17 « 09 West 8th Street ¢ DUnkirk 8-1076 
Philadelphia 7 © 1321 Arch Street ©  LOcust 7-4326 
Pittsburgh 19 ¢ 411 Seventh Avenue « Afiantic 1-8220 
St. Louis 1 . 121 Olive Street . CHestnut 7388 
For further information on prefiled catalog distribution in 
the construction field, see listings of : Sweet's File. Architec- 
tural—Sweet's File, Engineering—and Sweet's File for Build 
ers at rear of this section of the Market Data Book. 
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in the construct 
Market Facts on the 


truction Industry 


This 32-page booklet published 
Builder tells how the con- 
market is divided; shows 
of new building 
j dwelling units started by 
gives a geographic breakdown of resi- 


American 


struction 
volume 


ana- 


type 


ange 


Dodge 








Here Is Your Key 


to the 


Multi-Billion Dollar 
Lumber and Building Products 


The Retail Dealer is the Man 
You Want To Reach 


The retail dealer controls the bulk of sales 
in the home and farm construction, im- 
provement, maintenance and repair market 


The following figures show the importance 


ol retail dealers in the sale of YOUR 


products 


e@ They are the original point of contact for 
80%, of the home repair market, 54% of 
the new construction market. 


17% of their sales volume is in materials 
for home maintenance and improvement. 


They participate in the preparation of 
specifications for 62% of the new homes; 
estimation of costs and materials for 75% 
of all home improvements, and determin 
ation of brands for 75% of new construc 
tion and 73% of improvement jobs 


AL/BPM Is the Preferred Dealer Paper 
publication in the lumber and building 
field has ever attracted so wide a circle of 

readers as AL/BPM. More dealers pay to 
AL/BPM because they find in its pages the 


mely, practical, useful information they need for 


American 
Lumberman 


& Building Products Merchandiser 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY 


® Since 1873 the leading magazine de- 
voted to the distribution and sale of 


@ lumber and building products. 


Market 


AL/BPM Leads the Field 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 

retailer and wholesaler net paid 
23.503 

HIGHEST RENEWAL RATE subscription renewals 

continue to be the highest in the industry 78.120. Mail 

subscriptions direct to publisher for six months ending De- 

1950 continue to be the highest in the field 


Dealer net paid 20,050; 


21,701; total net paid 


cember 531, 


+139 
LOWER COST AL/BPM delivers to you the lowest cost 


per page per thousand net paid coverage available in the 
field. You can save up to 20.80 by using American Lumber- 
man and Building Products Merchandiser 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP Year after year, adver- 
tisers continue to place more space in AL/BPM than in 
any other dealer paper over 1,953 pages in 1950, 215 
pages more than the second pape 


If It's Used in Construction .. . 
AL/BPM Readers Handle It 


Ihe established trend is for building material dealers to 
offer “one -stop” service to home owners, farmers, Commer- 
cial, industrial and institutional concerns everything 
from foundation to roof. Send for your copy of “Survey 


of Dealer Selling Practices.” 





Y “american AL/BPM's Dealer Products File 

Lumberman Published in April each year. Most com 
pe prehensive, most widely used building 
products reference book published \ 
buyers’ and sellers’ handbook. A training 
and reference manual for the dealer's 
entire staff. Covers all principal products 
bought, sold and used by building 
products retailers and wholesalers. Write 


for full information. 
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To help marketers to the building 
rapidly 
American Builder 


industry keep pace with the 
ving panorama 
publishes a monthly folder 


ing the latest facts 


contain- 








A_waiting, huge 


and hungry outlet 

for: 

Asbestos asphalt 
wooed and alumi 
num shingles 

Roll roohiing 
> tar pitch 

Slate. tile granule 
sheet metal. wood 
mineral woo and 
other materials 


Brackets ladders 
scattolding hoist 
ng other machin 
ery and supplies 











imples 


whe is no longer a one-craft contractor 
WE ATHERPROOFING 
skylights, doors and windows to keep out the weather and prevent the infiltration of 
moisture or the passage of heat 


Reaches those on T0 of those on TOP! 
NATIONAL ROOFER 


Siding and Insulation Contractor 


Here’s a $500,000,000 Market that Never Lets Up! 


This is a market of “perpetual motion It now 
reaches the half-billion dollar mark and is con- 
stantly growing with new construction as well as 
repair of old buildings 

There is more to this market than roofing and re- 
roofing! It includes the installations, storm-screen 
window installation, and the huge industry of home 
insulation itself 


To Sell Your Products in This Field— 
You must sell the ‘WEATHERPROOFER’’* 


this term WEATHERPROOFER originated by NA- 
¢& TIONAL ROOFER, applies to the professional roofer 
He is a skilled specialist in, as the name 
below ond above the ground), roofs 








He seals wolls 


The principol subscribers to NATIONAL ROOFER are the contractors who head their busi- 
ness and not merely the workmen themselves who perform only the manual labor. This 
book therefore “reaches those on TOP of those on TOP.” 


Contractors Read, Believe and Abide by this, THEIR BOOK 





state contractor 
such os: © 
TRACTORS ASSN 
RFG. CONTRACTORS 
DETROIT RFG 


TRACTORS 
ST. tous 
TRACTORS 


ASSN. OF 


@ ROOFING 
& DEALERS 
MILWAUKEE and numerous others 


IT 1S IMPORTANT TO KNOW THAT NATIONAL ROOFER is published by The National 
Roofing Contractors Association—on internctional organization that hos served the roof- 
ng ond allied industries for over 64 years 
membership, the bulk of its 5000 paid circulation reaches the acknowledged leaders in 
the profession—truly “those on TOP of those on TOP.” 


DON'T OVERLOOK 
THIS POINT: 


NATIONAL ROOFER is also off 


cial organ of numerous city and 


Though the book is not confined only to 


Send for sample copy, analysis of 
circulation and rate card. 


association 
TEXAS RFG. CON- 
@ CHICAGO 
ASSN. @ 
CONTRACTORS 
ASSN. @ APPROVED RFG. CON 
GREATER 
CON 
ASSN 





Tel.: Financial 6-0812-13 ® 315 W. Madison St. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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6,000 Wide-Awake, Aggressive 
Dealers NEED YOU! 


a! building accessories to se 


nw “st arc a +, bitchens 
ng, wallboard, metal awnings 


sulat et 


They'll Build Volume for You . . . 
Write today for marketing date! 


BUILDING SPECIALTIES 


425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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138. There’s More Than Meets the 


Eye 


This four-page folder by Nationa 
Roofer explains why the roofer is now 
known as a “weather-proofer,” per- 
forming all of the functions that the 
title implies 


Available from Home Owner 


Catalogs 
139A. Market Activity Report, an up 
to the minute analysis of the 
vitality of today’s housing mar- 
ket. Reveals facts about con- 
sumer intentions to build 


What's the Difference? An au- 
thentic cost-size comparison be- 
tween custom-built homes and 
those built for sale or rent 
based on actual c< 


awarded 


Candid Comments. Unsolicited 
comments made by the buying 
factors comprising the custon 
housing market, throwing 

on the value of product info 


mation services 


Now You Know 
potential f today 
I market 


outlining sale 
quality 
ousing 


Let Sell Quality Hou ng, an 
authoritative study of the 
dential housing market and its 
sales potential for oday and 


resi- 


Organizatio 


This booklet, published by Progres- 
e Architecture, analyzes the typica 
architectural describe 
the function of 
gives hints on effective 
a product specified 


organization 
each member, an 
methods « 


getting 


171A. Fac for Planning B 
Product Sales 

This is an up-to-date version of 
“How Building Products Get int 
Building > 2 Progre ve Architec- 
ture study. It describes a survey t 
determine power 
building field and tells how 


ercised 


specifying 


171B. Spec 


ng Product Sale 


neations 


condensed re- 
conducted 
building owner 
and building product salesmen to de- 


This report contain 
sults of three 


among architects 


surveys 


termine the influence of architects in 
the selection and pecification of 
building 
Published by Progr 


materia and equipment 


Architec- 








Building 
Associations Journal of the American 


Institute of Architects 
k N NV Wa ngton ¢ 


American Institute of Architects, National 
New York Ave., Washington 6, 


174 


Assn. of Home Builders, 
1 
s 
D.C 


1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, aioe ee eae 
D.C : Sworn. 9.566. 
Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau 9; E i ' 


= one” gana ia - ~ . National Assn. of Real Estate * 
2 W. 45th St.. New York 19 Boards, 222 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. Landscape Architecture. 
Associated General Contractors of a 
America, Munsey Bldg., Washington Prefabricated Home Mfrs. Institute, & 
4,D.C 908 20th St., Washington 6, D. C 


eneral Contractors Asm Producers Council, 815 15th St., 
Madison Ave., New York 17 Washington 5, D. C 
Liturgical Arts. 
United Roofing Contractors Assn., Ba A 
315 W. Madison St., Chicago 6 


Publications 
National Architect 
Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements light M b 
face Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 


Dec. 31, 1950) 


Sworn, 16.469. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Architect and Engineer 


Northwest Architect 


Sworn. 2.400. 


© @ 


Architectural Handbook 


Architecture and Design 


Sworn. 1,120. 
Architectural Forum - 


Architectural Products 


Sworn. 17.173 


Arts and Architecture 


Architectural Record 


Sweet's File, Architectural 


Construction Methods 


Construction News Bulletin 
NM act 4 ; 


Sworn 


Empire State Architect 








Building 


CANADA 


(CAB 


Architecture-Batiment-Construction 


amma! Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


nd Siding Contractor 


ding Contractor of California 


4.850 


Sworn 


© 


Architec 


© 


Building. the 
tural Forum 


Magazine of 


Sworn 5.200. 
Building Products 


12.428 


Sworn 


Building Specialties 


California Plasterer 


Sworn, 4.212 


California Real Estate Magazine 


‘ 
Sworn, 11.722 


Carpenter 


Central Constructor 


Chicago Construction News 


Concrete 


Construction Buyers’ Directo 


Sworn. 10.321. | 


Constructor 


Contractors Regis’ 


The Construction Digest 
Construction Methods 


Daily Journal 


Daily Pacific Builder, 4 
5 r Ls r Dy 


5.077. Rates 
= $1? 
Moctiehy in Building 

f Put hed 


ry 
4x 








Pit and Quarry Handbook 


“ ~ 


Small Homes Guide, 81 
Plasterer and Cement Mason. 45 Astor | d t ; hed t 


40.343 une, 1950, 483.221. 


Store Equipment and Construction Catalog Di 
rectory M n Ave New k N. Y 


Plastering Industries . y N west Pla Sworn 18/000. 


Southwest Builder and Contractor 


Sworn. 10.757 ; 
Sweet's File for Builders 


of American Concrete Institute 

Practical Builder . f 
: Sworn. 25.000 
otf Housing : 


Journeyman Roofer and Waterproofer 


Sworn. 12.000 
Rea! Estate News 


} 
Sweet's 
Magazine of Building Sweet's File. Engineering 


z Texas Contractor 
Modern Brick Builder Real Estate Record and Builders’ Guide 
r A New York Published by F 


$4 Thomas’ Register 


t 


n, Sworn 1,025. Rat Western Builder 


Western Building 


Realty & Building 
9.976 


NAHB Correlator 


17.84 CANADA 
t18C) Roofing. Siding & Building Specialties Manual (CAR 


National Real Estate and Building Journal “ ’ 4 - a . A Architectural & Building Catalogue 


Sworn, 7,000 


Roofing. Siding and Insulation 4 


Agency Building Materials News, 
Sworn, 8.122. | I 


Nationa! Rooter 


| 
Roofing Year Book, Buyers’ Directory & Refer Canadian Builder 
ence Manua VM - . te ° 


Sworn. 5.108 


Sworn, 4,443 
$9 — ¢ 
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Building 
BUILDING MATERIALS AND +P 
MABE SUPPLIES 
Wood Construction and Building Materialist 


Le Constructeur du Quebec 


American Lumberman & Building Products Mer 


handiser 


2.188 5.814 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


© 


The Magazine of Building Manage 


Buildings 
ment 


Building Meterial Merchant & Wholesaler 


© 


Home Building in Canada 


$800 


Real Estate Forum 


Iding Catalogue 


Skyscraper Management 
Sworn, 5.117 


ding Supply News Annual Dealers’ Direc 


Issue 


Western Housing 


CANADA 


Building Mocintenance and Management 





Business Equipment and Supplies 





The 


ment 


f tl are typewriters, duplicators, add- 
machine autographik 
ters stapler 

cales dictating 


importance 

market is exemp 

yperation 

t repall 

of Busine 

hment sy ipt i i,- Office mi: 

While nop n the 
tween fication 


of 


e equip 
censu ing calculators, 
protectors, 


and 


check 
copyholders 


humble re 
“he 1948 
uct 


figures on g1 
typew! 
Cen 

establi 
18.000 


machines 

7 dealers not included 
tationery 
4,800. Practically 
Like- 
duplicator 
calculators 
listed in the 


achine 
commercial classi- 
total about 

them sell typewriters 
wise most of them sell 
adding machines and 
Other sold are 


preceding 


1939 


ined 228 all 


stationer 
between 
The 1948 C 
4.033 statior 
$281.442.000 


machines 
paragraph 

Except few large cities most 
office furniture is sold by commercial 
tationers. However, in New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and a few other 
centers are to be found dealers in of- 
fice furniture ll no stationery 
ther than filing supplies and desk ac 
ce ore fF e hundred cover 


this group 


in a 


who sel 


vould 


dealer outlets in 
both stationery and machine classifi- 
cations increased substantially 
during the last two years 


The number of 


nas 


Associations 

National Office 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 

National Office Machine Dealers 
Assn., 1267 N. Wilton P1., Los Angeles 
38 

National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Assn., 740 Continental Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C 

Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute, 1903 N St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C 

Wholesale Stationers 
Fifth Ave., New York 1 

Wood Office Furniture Institute, 
730 15th St.. N. W., Washington 5, 
a & 


Furniture Assn., 60 


Assn., 


250 


Publications 


Audited and 


face. Unless 


sworn 
otherwise 


© 


stated. circulation 


Dec. 31 


American Business 


American News Trade Journal 


Sworn, 95.000 


© 


© 


The Journa! of Accountancy 


equipn 


then 


Modern Retailing 


irculation figures are printed in bold face 
figures shown are for the 


unsupported statements. light 


six-month period ending 


1950] 


Sworn. 30.330 


Modern Stationer 


Sworn. 5.428 


© 


Office Appliances 


10.474 


Office Appliances Buyers Index 





Business Equipment and Supplies 


© © 


Otfice Management and Equipment 





Purchasing 


Retail Bookseller 
Canadian Suttons and Office Equipment Buyer. 
$F ersity ve r Ir Published 


Ma m-Hunt Puk Est. 1884 


Stationer and Office Outfitter 


Tech Book World Magazine r ; ast Quill 6 Quire 


© 


Publishers’ Weekly 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 





Business Reference Publications 





A 


A. B. C. British Columbia 
ber Trade Directory 
Aeronautical Engineering Cata 
Agent 
Allen's 
try 
American Aviation Directory 
American Blue Book of Funeral 
Directors 
American Boxmaker Directory 
American Brewer Register 
American Concrete Institute Di 
rectory & Year Book 
American Corn Annual 
American Druggist Blue 
Book 
American Gas 
American Potato 
American Pulp & Paper 
Supt.’s Year Book 
American School and University 
American Tomato Year Book 
Annual Butane-Propane New 
Catalog 
Annual Directory of Frozen Food 
Proces ors 
Annual Market 
tory Number 
keting 
\. O. M. Year Book 
Apparel Market 
Architectural & 


Hand Book of Oil Indu 


Handbook 
Year Book 
Mill 


Data 
f Industr 


and Dire« 
il Ma 


Bu jing Cata- 


Architectural Handbook 
Art in Flowers Buyer 
\. S. M. E. Mechanik 


Guide 
Catalog 


320 


saker He pel 

Baker Weekly 
Catalog 

Bank Directory 
Reserve 


Ann 


ing Buyer 
site Catalog 
Safety & Maintenan 
or 
etter Shipping Manua 
Book of Southern 
Digest Buyers G 
Directory 
Broadcasting Market Box 
ideasting Year Bor 
Directory 
“ompanies 
Supply New 
Directory 
Year 
Buyers’ Guide 
ivers’ Guide and Imy 
Repair Directory 
3uyers’ Guide & Industrial Di- 
rectory of Chicago 
Byers Industrial Directory 


Gas ( 
suilding 
Dealer 


susiness Book 


224 


140 


141 


Cc 


California Petroleum Register 
Camp Director’s Handbook 
Canadian Jewellers Yearbook 
Canadian Mining Manual 

Cc Motorists Handbook 

Cc Ports & Shipping Di- 


anadian 
anadian 
rectory 

Canadian Timberman’s Handbook 
and Directory 

Canadian Trade Index 

Candy Industry Catalog and For- 
mula Book 

Candy Merchandising and Candy 
Buyers’ Directory 
anning Trade Almanac 

apt. Lillie’s Coast Guide 

Builders’ 
atalogo Azucarero 
atholic Directory, The 
atholic Press Directory 

Ceramic Data Book 

Ceramic Trade Directory 

Chain Store Age Directories and 
Manuals 145 

Chem. Ed. Buyers’ Guide 

Chemical Engineering Catalog 

Chemical Week Buyers’ Guide 
Section 

Chemical Materials Catalog 

Chilton Automotive Buyers 
Guide 

China and Glass Red Book 

Coal Mine Modernization 
Book 

Commercial Bulletin Grocer 
Buying Guide & Handbook 
Composite Catalog for 
teries 

Composite Catalog of Oil 
and Pipe Line Equipment 

Concrete Industries Year Book 

Conover-Mast Purchasing Direc- 
tory 

Consolidated Catalogs 

Construction Buyers 

Contractors Register 

Convention and Trade Shows 
Magazine and Directory 

Corset and Underwear 
Directory 

County Agents 
erence 300k 

Crockery 


Cyclopedia 


Official 


Cc 
Cc 
Car 
Cc 
C 
C 


Year 


Ceme- 


Field 


Directory 


Review 


Directory & Ref- 


and Glass 


House Guide 


D 


Industries Catalog 
Textile Directories 
Catalog 
Handbook 
Atlantic 


Dairy 
Davison 
Diesel Engine 
Diesel Engineering 
Directory of Central 
States Mfrs 
Directory of Michigan Mfr 
Directory of New England Mfrs 
Distribution and Warehousing Di- 
rectory 269 
Domestic Engineering Catalog Di- 
rectory 
Drug Topics Red Book 


E 


Earnshaw’s Guide for 
Effectos de Escritorio 
Electrical Catalogs 

Electronics Buyers’ Guide 
Engineering & Industrial 

alog 

Engineers 
Exporters’ 


Buyer 


Cat- 


Power Plant Directory 
Encyclopedia 


F 


Fairchild’s Clothing & Accessories 
Directories 131, 146, 
Fame 
Far Western Trade Directory 
Farm Chemicals Hand Book 
Feed Bag Red Book 
Financial Post Survey 
trials 
Financial Post Survey of Mines 
Financial Post Survey of Oils 
Flow Directory of Material Han- 
dling Equipment, Machinery & 
Accessories 
Fraser Canadian 


of Indus- 


Directories 
324, 430, 
Fur Trade Directory 


G 


Gift and Art Buyers’ Directory 

Gillette’s Catalog File for 
America 

Gillette’s Heavy Construction 
Catalog (Prefiled) 

Gilmore Sugar Manuals 

Glass Factory Yearbook 
rectory 

Gloves Directory 

Grain Trade Buyers Guide 


212, 


and Di- 


H 


Handbags Directory 

Hardware Age Catalog 

Hardware Retailer Directory 

Hat Life Year Book 

Heating, Ventilating, Air 
tioning Guide 

Highway Contractors & 
neers’ Equipment Manual 


Condi- 


Engi- 


147 
369 
224 
130 


262 

82 
348 
381 
336 


441 
147 


Latin 


Hitchcock's Export Sales Catalogs 2 


Home Furnishings Directory 
Home Owners’ Catalogs 
Hospital Purchasing File 
Hotel Buyers’ Directory 
Hotel Red Book 


Housewares Review Directory 


I 


Implement & Tractor Catalog File 

Industrial Distribution Product 
Reference Number 

Industrial Stores Market Book 

Infants’ & Children’s Review Di- 
rectory 

Inland Waterway Guide 

Institutions Catalog Directory 

Interior Decorator’s Handbook 


195] 


¢ 107 





Business Reference Publications 





Internationa ctu N Rocky Mountain Petroleum Di- 
anac ? rectory 381 
National Advertising Invest Roofing, Siding & Bldg. Special- 
nents 40 ties Manual 103 
National Camp Directors Guide 291 Roofing Year Book 103 


National Directory of Canadian Rubber Red Book 442 


al 


Pulp & Paper Industries 390 
National Highway & Airway Car- 


73 

nal Housewares Directory 275 Ss 

nal Lithographer Year Book 404 

al Paint Dictionary 387 S. A. E. Handbook 
Directory 204 Saward'’s Annual 

Sea’s Pacific Coast Yacht Register 

Seed Trade Buvers’ Guide and 
Directory 

Sewerage Manual 

Ship’s Manual 

Shippers Guide 

Small Homes 

Small Homes Guide 

Soap Blue Book 

Source Book of the Coin Machine 
Industrv 

Source of Supply Directory 

Source of Supply Directory 
Leather Goods Mfrs 

Southern Bankers Directory 

Soybean Blue Book 

Sporting Goods Dealer 
Directory 

Standard Advertising Registe 

Standard Directory and Buyers’ 
Guide for the Hatchery & Poul 
try Supply Trade 

Stance d Metal Directory 

Standard Rate and Data Service 

Store Equipment and Construc- 
tion Catalog 

Sugar Reference Book 

Suppliers’ Register 

Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide 

Sweet's Files Arch., 101; Build- 
ers, 103; Chem. Proc., 130; Prod- 
ict Designers, 156; Eng., 205 
Mech Ind., 322; Power Plants 

Swimming Pool Data and Ref- 
erence Annual 

Swimwear Merchandising 

Syndicate Directory (See Editor 
& Publisher) 


T 


Technical Manual 

Telephone Buyers’ Dir 

Telephony's Directory 

Textile Catalogs 

Theater Catalog 

Thomas’ Register f Americar 
Manufacturers 
130 176. 205 322, 366 393 

Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and 
Kindred Trades Register , 

Tobacco & Confectionery Retail- 
er Gui le 

Toys & Novelties Buyers’ Guide 

Tractor Field Book 

Tr ive! Ameri : 








Business Reference Publications 





V Water and Sewage Works An- Who's Who in the Egg and Poul- 

nual Reference and Data Edi- try Industries 260 

Variety Merchandiser Calendar tion : Who's Who in the Hatchery World 260 
Variety Merchandiser Directory Water Works Manual 374 Wines and Vines Year Book of 


Venetian Blind News Annual Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel the Wine Industry 
Buyers’ Directory 275 Industry Wire and Wire Products Buyers’ 


Welding Encyclopedia 51 Guide and Year Book of the 
Welding Engineer Products Ref- Wire Association 
Ww erence Numbet World Convention Dates 
Western Packaging Yearbook 
Walden’'s A. B. C. Guide : Where to Buy in Los Angeles 
Walden’s Paper Production Yea! Who Makes It = 
ook Who's Who in the Dairy Indus- 


Waste Trade Director: “ tries 


233 


2 
> 


Yachtsman’'s Guide 





Canada 


(See also Exports and Imports) 





Canada’s business situation in 1950 1950 reached $3.7 billion. Gross na- in the immediate future, the policy 
closely resembled that in the United tional product, the sum of all goods being to emphasize and expand de- 
States, with business booming and a and services produced, was $17 bil- fense production with as few regula- 
hortage of labor in evidence in some ion. The national economy was so_ tions as possible 
industries. The latter caused a demand buoyant that the government freed The government is committed to a 
in some quarters that the government the dollar for the first time since the policy of buying in Canada any war 
adopt an immigration policy which beginning of world war II. It im- materials which can be produced 
would attract Britons and northern n iatel ose to about 96 of the there. Many U.S. orders for the sin- 
Europeans é of the U.S. dollar and predic- ews of war were also being placed in 
The feature f the vear Cana- ion wel made that it would go Canada during the last quarter of 


Was 
ja’s soaring export trade. Exports t ighet 1950 
Britain declined $250,000,000 but this Mi ‘ roduction in Canada hit The social security plan which has 


ss was more than made good by : t billion-dollar mark for the first been in effect in the United States for 
$400,000,000 increase in sale o th tir n 1950. Gold was the leading many years will shortly be adopted 
Inited States. The country h yroduct in value, accounting for by Canada. It will apply to everyone 
its trade with } $168,000,000. More than one-third of and will operate much like social 
al production comes from. security, though it will be known as 
A $600 million aluminum an old age pension plan. A constitu- 
Br . ibia indicated tional amendment is necessary to 

p n would set adopt the system 
‘ Canada occupies an area of 3,694,- 
Canadiar rictions agi In Thi here wi siderable talk 863 square miles, 22.2% more than the 
States export , f i wel gov nen rols in | 1950 United States Its 1941 population 
lifted in Jar l, inducec nany } f year si t y was 11,420,084. It is now believed to 
“ar I re- approximate 13 million, but definite 
direct figures must await completion of the 

perations decennial census of 1951 


take 
export 











EVERYONE IN YOUR ORGANIZATION 





concerned with facts and figures on markets and media should have 
access to The Market Data & Directory Number. The Basic picture 
of trades and industries set forth here furnishes a good starting-point 
for any research job, whether the end-product relates to shipping 


procedures or copy appeals. 


The Market Data & Directory Number is as useful to your sales 
manager as it is to the advertising manager, copywriter, space buyer 
or sales promotion manager. It gives your research people informa- 


tion they can pass on to your engineers. 


In countless ways The Market Data & Directory Number makes 
the distribution of products more efficient, more economical, by giv- 
ing everyone concerned with marketing, facts on which to base de- 
cisions. It makes the job of selecting media and markets easier, 
because the editors have compressed a whole library of information 


into this one volume. 


Don't let “Joe” borrow your copy. Tell him to get his own 
subscription to Industrial Marketing. The Market Data & Directory 
Number will come to him along with twelve issues of this only mag- 
azine devoted exclusively to the problems of selling and advertising 
to business and industry. All this for only $3 a year. Tell him to 


order it today ° 
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Cement and Quarry Products Industries 





An Active, Steady $3 BILLION MARKET 


THE 
ROCK PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 


PRODUCE portland cement, crushed stone 
sand and grave me, industrial sand, gyp 
tum, agriculture mestone, siag, phosphate 
miscellaneous non-metaliics eady mixed 
concrete and ncrete products of ali types 
SERVE construction — peblic, private ond 
highway, agriculture, railway, steel and many 
@ther bas ndustries 

OPERATIONS INCLUDE power generation 
era use quérrying, excavation and trans 
portat A rushing, screening grinding a 
peying, washing and drying; a. and hydro 
Seperation assification and flotation a 
Bining, dbiending, milling and packaging, et 
INDUSTRY GROWTH has been tremendous 
Both in tote »perations and production 
R tk P Jucts nservative 
Pent plant unt at 13,986 producing units 
OUTLOOK ;; 


k mé Construction requirements are 


y estimates cu 
a stable market for years 


Sremendous in a assifications - put 
ks getense piant nstruction and ex 
mn; highways, flood contr onserva 
Jetense housing nstruction, fac 
et ndustry profits are uniformly 
+ 3” and suggest 
Rehabilitation and improvement 
INDUSTRY EVALUATION. Roc 


as prepared Flow Sheets whic 


ntinuecd pliant expans 


the various ¢ 
s and the essential r 


i in each 


niunction with the Flow Sheets wh 


Give 

ti 

Ment 

Bauipment nventories have been deve 
in 


th 


ate the numbe f plants together w 


ind 
@mount f equipment used in the or 
fions 

Manutacture 


are invited + nte 


$ and their advertising agen 
fer with a Rock Products 


representative to evaluate markets for their 


j yt o A ct 
Bu ERY \ 
eprint a 


a> 
Esrapyiswe® 


. « . grown to imposing stature with all-time high—$3,000,000,000 per year— 
demand for its products. Total number of plants in the Rock Products Indus- 
tries is at peak and production at the highest rate in history. 


In the Nonmetallic Minerals Industry 
. . » ROCK PRODUCTS has the highest circulation 


serving 12,837 producer-subscribers (December 31, 1950 ABC Statement) 
which include the whole range of management, technical and production 
executives; 


. the most consistent loyal reader audience 


Renewal percentage over the years has held consistently around the 80° 
level, currently is 80.82% (December 31, 1950 ABC Statement). 


. greatest coverage of buying power 
where, in 87.0% of all plants, executives and engineers read Rock Products 
each month for technical guidance and production know-how; 


. PLUS low cost advertising 
Rock Products circulation (15,021 Average Total Net Paid, December 31, 
1950 ABC Statement) closely parallels the growth of the non-metallics indus- 
try. Rock Products delivers greatest coverage at a low cost per page per 
thousand readers. 


And Here Is the Reason Why!* 


Rock Products is the “How-to-do-it" book of the Rock Products industries. 
“How-to-increase-production,” “to-improve products,” “to-lower-production 
costs." 

Rock Products features have always been “How-to-do-it'’ material and its 
editorial pages speak with authority. Editors — staff and contributing — are 
graduate engineers with practical field experience. Several are specialists 
whose services are in worldwide demand in consulting capacities. 


Theirs is not a news reporting technique, but a painstaking search for every 
last detail not always discernible to the untrained. Thus, Rock Products edi- 
torial articles are engineering treatises for thorough study and adaptation, 
rather than mere news summaries for quick scanning. 


Rock Products editorial program has been continually proven sound by its 
greater reader audience and greater reader loyalty. This means that effective 
low-cost advertising is made available for those who need to reach buying 
influences in the Rock Products Industries. 


i“ 
-. ; 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


\ 
\ Meow Vert Cleveland Chicage Sen Francisce Loe Angetes 





Cement and Quarry Products Industries 
(See also Coal; Oil, Petroleum; Metal Mining) 





The 
tries 
and 


indus- 
fuels 
else- 


mineral 
producing 
analyzed 
into producing 
divisions 


non-metallic 
except those 
which 
where divided 
and manufacturing 

The 


aimension 


clays, are 


are 
first covers crushed stone (not 
stone); sand and gravel, 
industrial sand; blast fur- 
and many other non-metal- 
ics uch as abrasives, asbestos 
phalt rock, barytes, basalt 
borax chalk diatomite, feldspar, 
fuller’s earth, fluorspar graphite, 
kieselguhr magnesite, marl, mica, 
phosphate rock, pumice, riprap, rock 
alt tale, travertine, etc 
The manufacturing field, in turn is 
livided into two segments, the fol- 
owing being known as “direct 
product portland cement; lime 
ypsum products, such as plaster and 
wall board min- 


including 
nace siag 
as- 


bentonite, 


shale, slate, 


artificial aggregate; 
eral wool 
Related, o1 
lude 
putty re 
products 
pipe, etc.) and 
Many 


“indirect” product 
-mixed 
ofing granules 
blocks, bricks, joists, tiles, 
sand-lime brick 
processes and much of 

employed in carrying 
are common to most divi- 
the non-metallic minerals 
This is particularly true 
of “producing” branches, distin- 
guished from manufacturing 

According to Pit and Quarry Hand- 
bo 828 plants were producing or 
acturing these non - metallic 
1950 


in- 
lime 
concrete 


ready concrete 


the 
equipment 
them out 
ions of 


industries 


. ‘ 
anul 


inerais in 


for 1951 in- 
about 2% in 


Preliminary reports 
dicated an increase of 
the number of producing plants, 
lightweight aggregates and finished 
products accounting for much of the 
gain 


Cement 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 155 establishments in the 
cement field, compared with 160 in 
1939, the previous census year. The 
number of employes in 1947 was 
35,662 and their payroll, $98.6 mil- 
lion 

Cost of materials, fuel, 
and contract work was $161 million; 
value added by manufacture, $247.9 
million; expenditures for plant and 
equipment, $42.9 million 

The value of shipments was $408.9 
million, a gain of 112% over $192.6 
million reported in 1939 

Shipments in 1947 included 184,- 
903,000 barrels of Portland cement, 
valued at $349,231,000; 710,000 bar- 
rels of natural, masonry and puzzolan 
cement, $1,413,000; 11,292,000 barrels 
of masonry mortars, $24,285,000. The 
cost of containers for these products 
was $31,805,000 

The industry broke the 200 million 
barrel mark for the first time in 1948 
and has improved on that record 
every succeeding year. Production in 
1950 is estimated at 228 million bar- 
rels, valued at $534 million 

The Bureau of Mines reported 1949 
production of 212,912,646 barrels, in- 
cluding 3,185,229 barrels of masonry, 
natural and puzzolan. Shipments 
were 209,313,850 barrels with a value 
of $481,183,000. Exports were 4,561,- 
899 barrels, and imports, 109,821. 

Portland cement, which constituted 
99% of the entire output of hydraulic 
cements in 1949, was manufactured 
and shipped from 150 plants in 36 
tates and Puerto Rico. One new 
plant in Arizona began operating in 
December 1949 

The total capacity of wet-process 
plants continued to increase and they 
accounted for 55.6% of 1949 produc- 
tion 

The Bureau of Mines gave the fol- 
lowing breakdown of portland 
ment plants in the United States (in- 
cluding Puerto Rico), by annual 
pacity 


electricity 


ce- 
ca- 


barrels, 26; 1 
; 2 to 3 million, 


Less than 1 million 
to 2 million barrels, 87 
28; 3 to 10 million, 11 

Raw materials 
clusive of fuel 


used in 1949, 
and explosives, in- 
cluded 11,728,062 short tons of ce- 
ment rock; 40,034,322 tons of 
limestone, including  oystershells; 
563,148 tons of marl; 5,373,591 tons 


ex- 


of clay and shale; 864,617 tons of 
blast-furnace slag; 1,445,622 tons of 
gypsum; 821,017 tons of sand and 
sandstone, including silica and quartz; 
257,048 tons of iron materials; and 
147,056 tons of miscellaneous mate- 
rials. The total was 61,234,483 tons 

Of the fuels used in the manufac- 
ture of portland cement, only natural 
gas showed an increase in the amount 
consumed during 1949. The percent- 
age changes in consumption com- 
pared with 1948 are: Coal, 7% de- 
crease; fuel oil, 2% decrease; natural 
gas, 17% increase; and byproduct 
gas, 86% decrease. Average monthly 
consumption of these fuels in 1949 
was Coal, 665,630 short tons; fuel 
oil, 382,217 barrels; natural gas, 7,- 
043,433 thousand cubic feet; and by- 
product gas, 14,007 thousand cubic 
feet 

The industry used 4,675,224,200 
kw.-hrs. of electric energy in 1949, 
generating 42.5% and purchasing the 
remainder. 

While 77.9% of 1949 cement ship- 
ments were by rail, truck shipments 
expanded from 16.9% in 1948 to 
20.6% in 1949. Water transportation 
accounted for other shipments. 

Seven states accounted for 
of consumption in 1949. They were 
California, New York, Texas, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Ohio and Michigan, 


45% 


lime and gypsum 
industries the raw material is sub- 
jected to burning in rotary or ver- 
tical kilns in the case of cement and 
lime or calcining kettles in the 
of gypsum. Use of pulverized coal 
as fuel is increasing and this requires 
additional pulverizing and drying 
equipment, some of which pulverizes 
and dries the coal and delivers it di- 
rectly into the kiln. Burning condi- 
tions in the kiln are controlled by 
special types of instruments. Cement 
kilns equipped with coolers to 
cool the “clinker,” which is the prod- 
uct of the burning process 

In some plants the waste heat 
from the burning operations is used 
for steam generation or for drying 
coal and other materials. 

Dust collecting equipment costing 
many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars is in use in cement and other 
plants where dry crushing and grind- 
ing are done on a large scale 

Recent developments 
the form of closer chemical 
finer grinding, larger kilns, and 
introduction of special types of 
ment for special purposes. Cement 
rock has to be ground finer than face 
powder and it has to be ground twice 
first into rock aust to be fed into 
the kiln, and again into powder when 
the clinker of the kiln 


In the cement, 


case 


are 


taken 
control, 
the 


cee 


have 


comes out 
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Cement and Quarry Products Industries 





Distribution of Cement Plants by States 


TRORT “Dako ia 
! 
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Fr OUISIAMA 


fal 


75% OF THE PRODUCTION 
WAS IN THESE STATES 


\ 
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Trends 


The 


lants 


pent in 
repre- 
plant 
ral TOC Prod- 

pliant nsists of a 
kiln department and the 
department. The 
d or 


ral 
annual 


I 


h 


ct 


usual 
depart- 
a\ the 
rebuilt over 


redul ( e 


Ww 


have 


past 


been ir 


five 


years 
have been 
emphas 


rotary 


is on 
kilr 
elec- 
instru- 
in short 
cost of 
for 


I the 
retractorie 


arket f more 
lipment and 
needed 

The 
$220,000 
of 


was 


ameter ( 


ment never 
aggregate 
or crushed 
which 
Example 5 


ad 


slag 


are 


ilre ballast, 


The output 
tone in the 


of crushed and broken 
United States in 1949, 
reported by producers to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, amounted to 222,408,- 
140 short tons valued at $289,695,520, 
[a in tonnage but 
in value 
this total stone 
concrete aggregates, 
metallurgical use 
limestone, refrac- 
in alkali, calcium 
and glass factories, in 
paper mills, and in various other 
chemical and manufacturing proc- 
Stone used in the manufacture 
f open-market lime and cement, as- 
phaltic stone, and used for 
granules and flour included 
in this total 
Crushed and broken 
for concrete aggregates 
ballast (63 of the 
1949) increased 1° 
5 in 
nine per 


a decrease of 


3 


an 
increase of 
Included in 
sold or used for 
railroad ballast, 
(flux), agricultural 
tory stone, riprap, 
carbide, sugar 


are 


esses 


slate 
are not 
stone used 
and railroad 
total output in 
in quantity and 
1948 totals. Eighty- 
cent of the 124,367,210 short 
tons used for concrete aggregate was 
produced by commercial operators 
and 1 by Government agencies 

Metallurgical uses, which took 14% 
of the total crushed and broken stone 
in 1949, showed a decrease of 13% 
quantitywise and a decrease of 7° 
in value compared with 1948. Lime- 
stone for agricultural purposes (10 
f total tonnage of crushed stone 


value over 


i 


in 








HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


PIT AND QUARRY was established 
in 1916 as the ONLY paper devoted 
exclusively to the well-defined ob- 
ective of promoting the well-being 
yf the non-metallic minerals indus- 
improvement of methods by 
greater mechanization—-iIm- 

‘nt of profits through Detter 

iding of produc 
improvements in financial 

mprovements in 


tion and sell- 


ss, technology 


MARKET AND COVERAGE 

The market reached by PIT AND 
QUARRY is big and active The 
alue of the industry’s products in 


nt years is as follows 


gures apply nly to direct 
Add to this ready mixed 
ituminized 
products, etc total- 
$750,000,000 in 1949. The 
total in 1951 is again ex- 
to exceed 2% billion dollars 


HORIZONTAL COVERAGE 

PIT ANI QUARRY serve 
reaches ers in every 

of the dustry; every type of opera- 


locality where plants 
1_¢ 


aggregates, 


is now at an ail-time 


producer circualtion 


VERTICAL PENETRATION 


It provides editorial material for and 

read by higher bracket individuals 
n every responsible functional occu- 
pation from chairman of the board 
president, owner, vice-president, gen- 
eral manage down to the superin- 
endent, engineer, chemist and pro- 


manager 


auction 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 
For over 34 years PIT AND QUARRY 
has been pioneering with aggressive 
editorial leadership. It is more thor- 
oughly read because it publishes more 
exclusive articles—77% staff written 
14% by paid contributors—less than 
2% reprinted or syndicated 


PIT AND QUARRY ’s editorial con- 
tent promotes machinery sales 
through stimulating and maintaining 
an interest in mechanization, and the 
application of more efficient methods 
and equipment, 


Reading Pages Advertising 
1939 602 633 
1940 617 680 
1941 670 761 
1942 649 808 
1943 638 969 
1944 710 1,164 
1945 735 1,390 
1946 819 1,527 
1947 889 1,619 
1948 969 1,644 
l 
l 


eo" 


1949 988 582 
1950 982 538 


CIRCULATION 


PIT AND QUARRY ’s total net paid 
circulation is now at an all-time peak 

15,038. It reaches all key individ- 
uals who have the power to buy or 
specify your product 


SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS 
PIT AND QUARRY editors travel 


constantly for editorial material for 
publication and for editorial surveys 
which are made to determine trends 
and industry conditions. In addition, 
market surveys covering most of the 
important equipment bought by the 
industry are available to advertisers 
and prospective advertisers 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Throughout the life of the magazine 
there has been no change in owner- 
ship, little management change and 
few changes in editorial personnel 
Average length of service is excep- 
tional 








Compare before you Buy! 


PIT AND QUARRY'S 12 YEAR RECORD 
OF ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


e First in total advertising pages 
e First in total Advertisers 


e First ir. number of Exclusive Advertisers 





Cement and Quarry Products Industries 


PIT AND QUARRY and how it Serves the 


2% Billion Dollar Pit and Quarry and Associated Industries 


W. E. Trauffer, Editor, civil egineer, 
has had over 23 years of experience 
in contacting the industries covered 
by P&Q through visits to plants, and 
offices, attendance at technical meet- 
ings and conventions, etc In this 
time he has visited and personally 
inspected more non-metallic-mineral 
plants in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico than any other man 
Over 1,300 of his articles on the in- 
dustry’s technology have appeared in 
PIT AND QUARRY during the past 
23 years 

Wm. A. Avery, a civil engineer, 
Senior Field Engineering Editor, 
brought to P&Q six years ago a wide 
background in engineering and in the 
steel and related industries, one of the 
major users of non-metallics 


Harry F. Utley, Pacific Coast Editor, 
has been a member of the staff since 
1932. He had a background of ex- 
perience with the Portland Cement 
Association and in the concrete prod- 
ucts industry before joining the staff 


Eldred E. Green, Research Editor of 
Pit and Quarry, has had many years 
of experience in publication work, in 
construction and in the sale of ma- 
chinery to the non-metallic minerals 
industries He is also Production 
Editor of the Pit and Quarry Hand- 
book. He is a graduate in science of 
the University of Chicago 

L. T. Heard, Field Editor and young- 
est member of the staff, was educated 
at Louisiana State University, the 
University of Texas, and Northwest- 
ern University in engineering and 
journalism, getting his master’s de- 
gree in the latter at Northwestern 
He has had several years’ experi- 
ence in engineering and served for 
3% years with the U. S. Army Air 
Corps and the Corps of Engineers in 
the South Pacific and elsewhere 


Marie E. Ansel, Associate Editor, who 
is responsible for news, departments, 
and the production end of PIT AND 
QUARRY, has had many years of 
experience in newspaper and maga- 
zine writing, layout and production 


work 


PIT AND 
QUARRY 


NEW YORK 17, 370 Lexington Ave. 
WHITTIER, CALIF., 825 N. Magnolia Ave 
CLEVELAND 14, 436 The Arcade 


SEATTLE |, WASH., Terminal Sales Bldg 
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Cement and Quarry Products Industries 


Concrete Block and Brick Shipments by States in 1947 


Money figures in thousands of dollars 


tnited States 454, 041 


300,240 

’ 123,196 

47 ton f l i at $109 
625,926 


ton pavir 


Pit nd 
production I 

:45.000.000 short tons and 
tone, 234,000,000 ton 


Concrete Products 
Rock Products reported 6,200 cor 
products plants in the 
There were 700 blo 


ants with an est 











Cement and Quarry Products Industries 


Concrete block plant: Look 


ing toward kilns 


aggregate 


bins in background Note 


* 
s*% Le blocks 


You can develop 


THE CONCRETE PRODUCTS MARKET 


steadily growing with new uses and increased acceptance of existing products 
and further expanding with additional developments. Output is at highest rate 
in history and further growth is assured. 


. . . with greatest reader coverage 


of virtually all the estimated 1600 ready-mix units, 5,700 block and brick 
producers, 400 concrete pipe plants, 600 burial vault makers and 500 pro- 
ducers of other products. Total producers are adjusted for dual products 
at 7,800. 


One or more copies is delivered at buying influence levels. Total com- 
bined distribution (including 15,021 copies of Rock Products with which 
Concrete Products is bound) is 24,404 (6 mo. avg., ABC-CCA December 
1950 Statements). This is the most complete coverage of producers. 
Active ready-mixed concrete plants receive 2,361 copies; concrete prod- 
ucts plants of all classes receive 11,576 copies. 


- « « at low advertising cost 


with coverage of every buying influence and deep penetration to every 
specifying level, Concrete Products offers coverage at a low cost per page 
per thousand readers. There is a plus value in the contacts made with 
producers who plan on expanding their operations to include concrete 
products and ready-mixed concrete. 


. . « through editorial leadership 


under the same able quidance of the engineer-editors who have made 
Rock Products the authority in the nonmetallic minerals industry, Concrete 
Products provides the guidance to further industry growth and the 
answers to industry problems, such as (I) greater production at reduced 
manufacturing cost; (2) to maintain and extend preseut markets; (3) to 
continue improving product quality and (4) to find and evaluate new items. 


Through editorial guidance to the entire industry, reader-buyer 
loyalties have been developed that provide potent market influ- 
ence and low cost advertising coverage. 


~ Concrete Proouces 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, tii. 


New York Cleveland Chicage San Francisco Los Angeles 


7 extensive storage of concrete 
7. 
- 


Products of the industry are concrete block 
and brick; flooring, roofing, joists and lintels 
concrete pipe, drain and sewer tile, etc 
and ready-mixed concrete which is com- 
pounded to specification in central batching 
plants 


Serves a wide group of contractors includ 
ing the building and highway groups as well 
as building supply dealers 


Growth of the industry has been rapid with 
an estimated 134% production increase in 
past three years. In 195! an estimated mini- 
mum of 24% of cement shipped will be used 
in ready-mixed concrete and concrete prod- 
ucts production 


Trends in the industry point to an increase 
in number of plants and expansion of exist- 
ng producing units. Addition of ready- 
mixed concrete and concrete products serv- 
ice by aggregate producers continues, all 
of which indicates further industry expansion 


Outlook is for continued increase in pro 
duction to meet demand for building con- 
struction, highway repair, etc. Manufacturing 
programs will be in the direction of more 
efficient production of better quality with 
mechanization approaching an optimum. 


Needed new equipment will include in- 
struments and testing apparatus as well 
as block, brick, pipe and tile machines 
and forms; batchers, mixers, curing kilns; 
conveyors, lift trucks and materials han- 
dling equipment as well as transport 
ond power units. In the main, all raw 
materials are purchased. They include 
cement, aggregates—both regular and 
lightweighf, as well as slag, cinders, etc. 


Concrete Products las prepared a 
study of industry activity—"Concrete 
Products Industry Production Estimates 
—1951." i enumerates plant count, 
where they are and what they will pro- 
duce. Manufacturers and their agencies 
are invited to investigate this data and 
evaluate markets for their products. 
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200 milli tandard ‘ ‘ f material uel, elec- lion. Monumental stone accounted 
pipe icity ontrié work increased for more than half of this sum. Ship- 
1939 to $36.3 mil- ments aggregated 1,419,000 tons 
lue added by manu- Shipments of dimension stone in 
$4.5 million in 1939 1949 were 1,618,430 short tons valued 
lion in 1947. Expendi at $51,746,000 
new plant and equipment in 
$13.2 l 


Associations 


American Concrete Institute, 18263 
West McNichols Road, Detroit 
; . . American Concrete Pipe Assn., 228 
and commercial struc- N. La Salle St., Chicago 1 
inted to $44,264,000 in 1947 American Monument Assn., 278 
pments for insulation of iIn- Delaware Ave., Buffalo 
i industrial equipment such as Gypsum Assn., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
iler hot duct et accounted for Chicago 6 
Monument Builders of America, 20 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
. . National Cinder Concrete Products 
Dimension Stone pen 1h & lee 08. Des 
The it s i stone products National Concrete Burial Vault 
hments in 1947 Assn., 2553 Cummins St., Cincinnati 
ied at $6 ] 


9 mi s 
« Mli- «J 


insulation 
$13,641,400 


‘ 


Publications 
Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. ligh’ 
7 face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 

1.000 tor f Dec. 31. 1950) 
tal ? | 

Shemical & Engineering News 

Soncrete i6 589 
9.383 


Concrete Industries Yearbook 


P 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


Journal of American Concrete Institute 
Me 3 ° Minh | 


1.000 


Manufacturer 


Pit and Quarry 


14,040; 


Mineral 


Wool 


mM iv L 


‘ 
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Delivers Your Product Story All Year at One Low Cost! 








9 REASONS way THE HANDBOOK 
ATTRACTS MORE PROSPECTS TO YOUR 
ADVERTISING — PRODUCES MORE SALES 


ITS A TECHNICAL REFERENCE MANUAL 
When operators seek solutions to definite problems 
your catalog advertisement faces avthoritotive in 
formation dealing with the very process your 


product is designed to improve 


IT’S A BUYING GUIDE. Executives and engineers 
refer to the Buyers’ Guide Section as a routine 


matter when in the market for supplies and equip 





ment 


Produces wert Sales for Every Advertising IT’S A DIRECTORY OF THE INDUSTRY. All plonts 
Dollar Spent in this 2% Billion Dollar Industry ov e's: sco sermons, eres ont 


classified frequently 
Pit and Quarry Handbook’s unique edi The Handbook enjovs the confidence of tising lists 
torial advertising tie-in helps sell your the industry—each vearly edition is com 
products brings buvers and manufac pletely revised and re-edited by leading IT’S AN EQUIPMENT INDEX. Cross-reference to 
turers together for mutual benefit The suthorities. That's why the Handbook is your catalog advertisement increases effectiveness 
men who . the Handbook consult it thumbed the vear ‘round 
IT’S A TRADE NAMES INDEX. identifies manu 


facturer when only the trade name is known 


fo ) Os ! use it is const t , 

. 8 peepee 2 3 see stead Manufacturers are urged to tell their 
SOUrCE of = testec 1ndeas ine pr wtica ¢ »mple te product story in this successful 
perating and maintenance methods sales producer. Spot your catalog copy 


IT’S THE INDUSTRY'S ONLY ANNUAL. Consulted 


in every product section that deals wit! 
regularly throughout the yeor, it serves as a con 


Conseque ntlv vour catalog advertisement, 2 
your equipment Put vour sales message 


' 1 art 
in Pit and Quarry Handbook where it stant sales producer for 12 full months 


facing an authoritative technical icle 


‘ r with t sroblet ur product 
lealing w ne pr eo en ye will do the most good for the longest 


s designed to solve, strikes the reader a period of time. The opportunity to place IT REACHES ALL MAJOR BUYING FACTORS 
the exact moment he is most inclined to your product story before the industry's jin the field. Placed in the hands of nearly 5,000 
buy. That's how this editorial-advertising active buyers comes but once a year CCA) top executives in the non-metallic-minerals 
tie-in places your product on display in und at ONF. low cost. There is still time industries 

the Show Window of the Industry every to send copy for the 1952 Handbook 


single day for one solid year closing December Ist IT HAS 26 SPECIALIZED SECTIONS. There is o 
Write for folder giving the complete story about Pit and Quarry Handbook section devoted to the specific type of operation 


PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK =~" 


538 S. CLARK STREET CHICAGO 5, . THE 1951 HANDBOOK IS THE 45TH EDITION 
NEW YORK 17, 370 Lexington Ave CLEVELAND 14, 436 The Arcode lt enjoys the confidence of the industry. Its estab 
WHITTIER, CALIF., 820 N. Magnolia Ave SEATTLE 1, Termino! Sales Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 5, 639 S. Wilton Place SAN FRANCISCO, 625 Market S¢ ished reputation assures a welcome reception by 
DALLAS 11, 1118 Odeons Drive old-timers and newcomers olike, in the field 





PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS USED IN THE ACTIVE 2!/. BILLION-DOLLAR NONMETALLIC- MINERALS INDUSTRY 


Overburden Removol—Shovels, trucks, tractors. wheel-scrapers, bull and = shoker preheaters, recuperators, oil-burners, coal-pulverizing 
dozers, dump wagons, draglines, cableways, etc mills, control and recording instruments, etc 
Excavating and Loading—Blast-hole drills, air-drills, compressors, explo Power and Power Transmission—Electric motors, generators, rectifiers 
sives, power shovels, draglines, trucks, tractors, trailers, wheel-scrapers transformers, switchgeor, control oppeorctus, etc internal-combustion 
dump wagons, drag-scrapers, dredges, dredge pumps, etc engines; boilers, waste-heot boilers; speed-reducers, transmission belts 
Transportation—Industrial railways (steam, internal-combustion and elec chains, ropes, couplings, etc 
tric locomotives), motor trucks, tractors and trailers, wheel-scrapers Pumping—Centrifugal, plunger, rotary and turbine pumps; valves and 
dump wagons, belt-conveyors, tramways, etc fittings; plain and spiral metal pipe; rubber couplings, etc 
Crushing and Grinding—Crushers (jow, gyratory, cone, roll, etc pul Dust Collection—Dust arresters and collectors (wet and dry fans 
verizing mills (hammer, bail, tube, rod, roller, etc feeders, weighing blowers, electrical precipitators, etc 
r. Ui tioning feeder air rotor tabi rushin lant t 
and proportioning feeders, air-seporators, portable crushing plents, etc Storage and Packing—Silos, bins, tonks, gantries, cranes, conveyors 
Conveying and Elevating—Conveyors (belt, screw, pon, choin-drag stackers, portable loaders, drag-scrapers; bag-pockers, car loaders and 
shoker, pneumotic, etc elevators (bucket, screw, dewatering, etc uniooders, scoles, bin-level indicators, chutes, etc 

! teri hon ipment n * 
bulk-moterial handling equipme weighing-in-transit equipment, etc Ready-Mixed Concrete and Bituminized Aggregotes—Trucks, truck-mixers 
Screening and Classifying—Grizzlies, screens (vibrating, shaking, revolv bins, botchers, control opporotus, cement pumps, screw-conveyors, com 
ing), screening media (woven-wire cloth, perforated metal), classifiers pressors, scales; asphalt mixing plants, etc 
hydroseparators, concentrating tables, flotation cells, washers, scrubbers 


Concrete Mosonry Units—Mixers, bins, botchers, brick and block mo 
dewoaterers, thickeners, sprays, portoble screening plants, etc 


chines, vibrators, electric and internal-combustion floor trucks, lift-trucks 
Burning and Cooling—Kilns (vertical and rotary), kettles, coolers (rotary pipe machines, tile machines, molds, pallets, etc 


PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 


The National Authority in the Nonmetallic-Minerals Industry 
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WNERAL STATISTICS POR 


“HE CO 





CRETE PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND SELECTED STATES: 


(Money figures in millions) 


1947 








Illinois 
Michigan, .. 
Wisconsin 

West North Central. 
Minnesota. 
lowa 
Miseourt 
uth Atlantic.. 
Maryland.. 
Virginia 
North Car 

East South Central.. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama.... 


.i™ 


uth Central 


Texas. 


Hest 


Mountain. 
Pacific. 


Califarnia.. 


Production and 
related workers 


Cost of 
materials, 





Number 

average 
for the 
year 





Value 
adec by 
manufacture 


fuel, 
electricity, 
and 
contract 
work 


+ 





. — 














LJ Value of shipments less cost 


CCA 


a 
Handbook 


of materiala, 


fuel, electricity, and c 


© 


Rock Products 


Sweet's Catalog File for 


ntract 


Builders 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 


Monumental News-Review 


Sworn. 3.150 


Ohio Monument Builder 








STONE AND MONUMENTS 


Asbestos 


Ceramics; Glass 


(See also Brick and Clay Products; Chemical Process Industries) 





1947 Census 
gave the following 
divisions of the 


Final figures from the 
of Manufacturers 
figures for primary 
industry 


ceramics 


represent gains of 
over 1939, the previ- 


These figures 
80 to 300 
yealr 


from 
uu census 
At the 1950, all of these 
ndustries were operating at a higher 
than in 1947. The number of 
employes in the glass industries in 
1947 was 139,000; in 1950, 146,000 
Employes in the pottery industry 
numbered 58,000 in 1947 and 61,000 
n 1950 

The American Ceramic 
scribes the industry as a basic one 
embracing several closely allied fields 
processing non-metallic materials and 
producing products with a 
value of $3.5 billion pot- 
and porcelain enameling are the 
component 


close of 


level 


de- 


society 


annually 
retall 


tery 


Glass 


three major 


Porcelain Enamel 


Ceramic Industry reported that 
major developments inclu@e exten- 
ive use of thin, one-coat enamels 
which reduce danger of chipping to 
the vanishing point; increasing ac- 
kitchen appliances fin- 
“decorators’ colors”; perfec- 
low-temperature porcelain 
suitable for aluminum as 


steel 


ceptance of 
ished in 
tion of 
enameis 
we ] a 
enamels normally find 
t use as finishes on build- 
outdoor signs, cooking- 
butcher's meat deep- 
freeze units, ranges, washers, 
refrigerators and other major kitchen 
The armed forces make 
use of special porcelain enamels to 
engthen the life of equipment which 
is to be exposed to severe service 
conditions. Submarine exhaust muf- 
fles and temperature-resistant jet en- 
parts two example 


Porcelain 
their bigges 
ng panels, 


vare cases, 


appliances 


gine are 


Pottery Products 


rhe 
products are made include clay, 


raw materials from which pot 
tery 
flint, and feldspar—natural materials 
which inexhaustible, non-critical 


and low priced. Any shape or size can 


are 


now be made out of pottery, releasing 
metals and other materials for arma- 
ments 

Dinnerware: During the past sev- 
eral years the dinnerware industry 
has shown that it can effectively meet 
competition from traditional foreign 
dinnerware sources 

Artware: The artware industry is 
1,000% larger than in 1940. Out of 
this expansion has come a crop of 
new plants which have survived the 
rigors of post war competition and 
are now a strong and vital part of 
the industry. 

Technological developments have 
made possible the production of art- 
ware far superior to that imported 
from Europe. From its 1,600 plants, 
the industry should do between 60 
and 80 billion dollars worth of busi- 
ness this year 

Electrical porcelain 
tion industry takes 
of electrical insulators of the low- 
tension, low-frequency type. Contin- 
ued expansion of electrification also 
accounts for an important share of 
production 

In the high frequency electrical 
porcelain field, many special die- 
lectrics going into electronics 
equipment. Television manufacturers 
are normally the largest users of this 
type of equipment, but the require- 
ments of the armed forces for calcu- 
lating, communication and radar 
equipment now enjoy priorities 

Stoneware: The reactivation of 
synthetic rubber plants has increased 
the market for stoneware. Stoneware 
containers and parts are used for the 
transportation and production of 
highly corrosive materials. No other 
substances stand up under the severe 
conditions existing in these plants, so 
that stoneware pipes, valves and con- 
tainers enjoy a virtual monopoly. 

‘loor and Wall Tile: The industry 
expects to be able to match last year’s 
record production of 130 million 
square feet of floor tile. Producers 
are conducting hard hitting promo- 
tion campaigns to consolidate their 
position 

Fast, easy-to-apply, organic mas- 
tics which take the place of mortar 
are making ceramic tile easy to in- 
stall and more widely used in con- 
struction 


The construc- 
large quantities 


are 


Glass 


The automobile industry and build- 
ing have been consuming all availa- 
ble quantities of flat glass. The 
development and wide acceptance of 
double glazing—two sheets hermeti- 
cally sealed with a space between— 
has created additional demand. 

Glass containers must be produced 
at a rate great enough to meet the 
gap left by the diversion of tin from 
the container industry to the war 
effort. To meet the expected demand, 
manufacturers expect to pro- 
approximately $450 million dol- 
lars worth of glass containers this 
year. The United States normally 
uses 80 billion glass containers per 
year 

The tableware glass industry has 
developed glass of high quality and 
is doing aggressive work in design, 
packaging and promotion. The hand- 
made glass firms undertook a pub- 
licity program last year which carried 
the story of American quality stem- 
ware from coast to coast 

The expansion of the Air Forces 
may take virtually the entire capacity 
of the fiber glass division. Fiber glass 
has found uses wherever fire-proof 
insulating material is needed. It is 
also finding use in automobile cush- 
ions, textiles, pillow packaging and 
filters. Miles of glass fiber fabric are 
used as protective pipe wrapping for 
such projects as the Big Inch and 
others 


glass 
duce 


Associations 
American Ceramic Society, 
High St., Columbus 2, O 
American Glassware 
44th St.. New York 18 
Electrical Porcelain 
tional Electrical Mfrs 
44th St.. New York 17. 
Flat Glass Jobbers Assn., 
Peoria St., Chicago 8 
Glass Container Mfrs 
W. 40th St., New York 18 
National Assn. of Mfrs 
and Blown Glassware 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 22 
Porcelain Enamel! Institute, 1010 
Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C 
U. S. Potters Assn., E. Liverpool, O 
Vitrified China Assn., Inc., 312 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D. C 


Assn., 


section, N 
Assn., 155 


2140 
Institute, 8 


of Pressed 
Conestoga 


Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face 
Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
1 


face 
Dec 


© 


American Ceramic Society Bulletin 


unsupported statements. light 


1950] 
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Table 1.--PRESSED AND BLOWN GLASSWARE (EXCEPT GLASS SHIPMENTS OF PRESSE 
CONTAINERS): VALUE OF SHIPMENTS BY CLASS OF — . 
PRODUCT, 1946-1950 


AND BLOWN GLASSWARE 








——— ¢ Gi Ont ain 1946-1950 
Value (thousands of dollars) (Except Gloss Containers), 1946 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
- 7 400 


1947 1948 1949 400 =— 
} + . 


Machine . 
art, and novelty glassware 
Hand-made table, art, and 
novelty glassware 


Cooking ware 


heat-resistar 
heat-treated 


and annealed 
Lighting glassware 


All other pressed and bi 


own 
glassware 


7 ti, 
except giass 


























containers 





1946 -1947— 1948—1949-1950 





BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 














Division, 





Metals and Metal Products Section 


© 


Glass Digest 


Enameling 


Glass Factory Yearbook and Directory 


The Glass Industry 


Trade Directory 


Chemical Engineering Catalog 


~hemical & Engineering News § 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 


Thomas Register of American Manufacturers 
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Ils your product used in 


the following fields? 


@ Glass: 


@ White Wares: 
@ Refractories: Cram; 
— ne ng By ~~ ere 
Fase Shae, aactat ulletin 
@ Structural Clay 

Products: 


I \ Ref 


H WW W 
ped T 


@ Porcelain Enamels: 
I ‘ 4 roe B Fix 
@ Abrasives: 


@ Educational: 


@ Electrical Porcelains: 


Hig I 


@ Cements: 


t. Hig \ 


Only CERAMIC BULLETIN Reaches 
All these fields . . . Horizontally and Vertically 


idvertise in C. B. for Complete Coverage! 
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Chemicals and Crude Petroleum Consumed by Selected Industries 


{Money figures in ihousands of dollars) 


Inorganic chemicals 


Sodium Sodium 
carbonate hydroxide 
(soda ash (caustic 
gR- 100° soda . 
Na:COs 100% NaOH (short tons 


(short tons (short tons 


Sodium 

ae Nitric acid sulfate 
: 100% HNOs (salt cake) 

(short tons crude 
(short tons 


Sulfuric acid 
100% HeSO, 


Ammonia 
100% NH 


Chlorine chloric ac 
(short tons) I 


(short tons 100% He 
(short tons 


Total 773, 187 1, 215, 102 330, 523 760, 748 3, 845, 853 1, 324,748 


666, GOR 168 1, 048, 150 193, 485 1, 162, 595 


106, 219 7 , 42, 88 


ap and glycerin 
Cleaning and polishing preparations 


Fertilizers 

Fertilizer 

Fiat glass 

Glass containers 

Pressed and blown glassware, ne 83, 639 

Products purchased glass 

Petroleum products 1, 180, 526 
. 619, 047 

Paper and board mills “ 


Organic chemicals Crude petroleum 


Total Domestic only 
Styrene quantity 
100% 100% domestic and 
(M pounds) | (short tons foreign Quantity 
M barrels (M barrels 


Forma! 

dehyde 
oo 

- 37% by wt 

(M gallons M pounds 


Acetic 
anhydride 

100% 
(short tons 


Benzine 


Cost 
(delivered at 
refiner ies) 


352, 788 480, 413 220, 694 232, 197 1, 887, 890 1, 789, 920 $5, 841, 040 
“0 552 


M4 73, 27 55, 501 


148, 962 
1, 887, 890 3, 841, 040 
ied for ammonia calcium other contenders for the honor of top merous announcements of new and 


rine and caustic soda and consumer of chemicals improved facilities for research and 


a three-months strike affect- Synthetic detergents, another vol- development are evidence of its con- 
© major producers chrome , 

and hydrochloric, nitric, phos- 
and sulfuric acids. Of the ma- 


mics, acetic acid; acetic anky- ‘Te! Years to what is probably a new Bo, Beasesions 


ume consumer of basic chemicals, are tinued rapid pace 
continuing their rise of the past sev- 


high. This appears again to be partly 
at the expense of soap, whose sales Chemical Engineering says that ex- 
declined during the first half of 1950 panding output of the chemical proc- 
show sizable jumps. Pen- Insecticides and other agricultural SS industries is not simply a matter 
treptomycin, and synthetic chemicals are at peak demand as a_ of erecting new plants, since the raw 
prominent among the result of continued high levels of materials supply is critical. Sulphur 
and fine chemicals. farm income and unusually severe in- for instance, is not available in suf- 
of sect infestations during the 1950 ficient quantity to meet the demands 
in plastics growing season of an expanded program. New source 
one of the larg- A steady increase in over-all pro- 
wing chemical- duction and an active program of posits found. Production of sulfuric 
ming groups. These materials plant construction for greater utiliza- acid has been virtually stationary at 
11.4 million short tons for several 


i! 
years 


benzene hexachloride, buty! 
carbon disulfide ethylene 
rmaldehyde phenol, and 


will have to be developed or new de- 


ed a production spurt during the tion of petroleum products as feed- 

ht months of 1950 that carried stocks for the chemical industry is 

to a new record almost 50% be- expected during 1951. The petroleum Shortages of chlorine have pre- 

the same period in 1949. Total industry is broadening its scope, sup- vented the expansion of a wide rang 

output is estimated roughly at a plying improved fuels and lubricants, of industries, including insecticide 

illion tons. a milestone that was and an ever-increasing variety of hy- and synthetic resins. Producers art 

hard to envisage a short decade ago. drocarbons, chemical intermediates, creating large new capacity, but a 

Along with*its sister industry, syn- and finished products. Research and shortage of tank cars to move cholo 

thetic fibers, plastics appears to be development are the key to such rine to consumers is already threaten- 
ell on its way to overshadowing all growth and diversification, and nu- ing a bottleneck 
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American Chemical Society 
“selective coverage” of the 




















3 ACS MAGAZINES PROVIDE 
COMPLETE PUBLISHING PROGRAM 
Whatever your marketing needs, 
you will find that one or more of 
the three ACS magazines will 
supply them. Each magazine has 
been built to provide in the most 
usable form, the technical knowl- 
edge essential to the growth of in- 
dustry and to the development of 
new processes, higher productivity, 
and improved operations. 


75 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
Throughout the three-quarters of a 
century during which the Chemical 
and Process Industries have become 
a $60 billion business, the American 
Chemical Society has been the clear- 
ing house for new-found chemical 
and engineering knowledge. 
Today the 65,500 members of ACS 
constitute the largest technical 
society in the world and virtually 
blanket the operating, development, 
and research functions of these 22 
industries 


To make the new facts and discov- 
eries known to a rapidly expanding 
audience of chemists and engineers, 
a periodical publishing program 
was developed which parallels the 
new knowledge on every front 


INDUSTRIAL 
& ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY 


THE workmagazine 

for chemists and 

engineers in RE- 

SEARCH, DESIGN, 

DEVELOPMENT, PRO- 

DUCTION, concentrates your 

monthly sales message with the workmaterial 
required by these buyers and specifiers of 
EQUIPMENT, INSTRUMENTS, CHEMI- 
CALS AND RAW MATERIALS. 


Regular Departmental Features of | & EC 
Staff-industry Report Pilot Plants 
(an exhaustive plant study) Corrosion 
Materials Handli astrumentation 
Plant Manageme: industrial Waste 
Plant Safety Industrial Literature 
s on the Chemical Werid 


Headlines of the Month 
Equipment and Design 
Engineering & Process Development 


A Special Editorial Feature EACH Month 
July (1951) —Radioactive Wastes Symposium 
Aug. (1951) —Chemical Resources of the U.S. 

—The Southwest 
Sept. (every year) Unit Processes Review 
Oct. (every year )—Materials of Construction 

Review 
Nov. (1951) —Industrial Oxygen Symposium 
Dec. (every year) —Process Control & Instru- 

mentation Symposium plus ( 1951) —Chem- 

ical Resources of the US.—the Far West 
Jan. (every year)—Unit Operations Review 
June*® (1952) Nucleation Symposium 
"Remainder of 1952 schedule w be announced 


Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING 


CHICAGO 


* CLEVELAND + DALLAS * SAN 




















Cement, Lime, Rock Atomic Processing 


Chemical Process Industries 


7-Group Buying & 

Specifying Team 

in the Chemical 
& Process industries 





publications provide 


Chemical ¢7 Process Industries ! 


ANALYTICAL | 
CHEMISTRY ne erriea, 


HEM is, 

the only work- ’ 
magazine for the ° 
chemists and engi- 
neers who specify 
and buy analytical, 
control, and instru- 
mentation equipment. 


From the laboratory to the plant, the force of 
Analytical Chemistry is felt wherever analysis, 
control or instrumentation is concerned: 


Original Analytical Research 

Atomic Processing 

Preliminary Analysis 

Product & Process Research 

Product & Process Control Analysis 
Plant Station Analysis 

Piant Control! Analysis 

Instr (and p t parts) 





Analysis is important to the Chemical and 
Process Industries 

Analysis ¢ Affects the entire concept of plant design 
and operation 
Puts practicality inte production 
Puts economy into operation 
Maintains product purity and uniformity 
Helps develop fundamental physical data 
necessary for establishment of new 
processes... 
All “musts” for industrial plants to exist. 


Analysis 
Analysis 
Analysis 
Analysis 


Readers have no choice! There is no other 
analysis journal in the world that has as much 
editorial material of as high a standard as 
Analytical Chemistry. 


CHEMICAL 
& ENGINEERING 
NEWS 


Established weekly 
circulation ... 
72,000 copies 
average every 
Monday. 


TWICE THE CIRCULATION of any other publication 
serving the chemical and process industries 


BLANKET COVERAGE OF THE 7-GROUP 
BUYING AND SPECIFYING TEAM: 


Officials « Works Executives + Engineers + Research 
Directors + Chemists «+ Consultants « Foremes & 
Supervisers 


Largest business news coverage, by actual page 
count, 

Top-executive readership. 

Broadest industrial circulation, equals that of 
any two other publications in the field. 

Over 250,000 inquiries a year from reader 
seri ice alone. - 
Largest advertising gain in 1951 among 
Chemical and Process Industries magazines... 
3 times greater than all others combined, 1950 
over 1949. 

With the lowest cost per thousand (total and 
industrial) your advertising in Chemical & 
Engineering News becomes a fast-action 
sales tool. 


CORPORATION . 330 west 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. 


FRANCISCO * FRESNO + LOS ANGELES * SEATTLE 





Works Executives 





Foremen 
& Supervisors 








Research Directors 





Chemists 

















Consultants 
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al source of supply for frequent additi« 0 productive ca- Available Market Data 
‘romatics is proving inadequate. By pacity mt ve made as new product Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
product coke oven operations and coa yrought into commercial opera- jet data information are available with- 
tar distillation do not produce enough i Growth in value of output has out charge (while supply lasts) to 
benzene uM toluene to meet the o rapid i recent years that advertisers and agency executives. They 
needs < expanding chemic d ite large earnings and substantial ™ay be obtained through INDUSTRIAL 
economy o1eum SO and in v1 for depreciation and ob- MARKETING. 
pol I yroviding ] ‘ n ol several companie have 161. Catalog Design Guide and Check 
i additional capital throug Lists of Catalog Information 

summary of basic principles of 
” design dealing with organiza 
of product information for maxi- 
num utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 

garding (1) producer, (2) materials 
Y (3) equipment, and (4) services 

and the stand Issued by Sweet's Catalog Service 

New Products he een eke An toe ns ee «SOR Sales end Advertising Ald 

The cher om ——" ' raat age ae ; ny Industrial Marketers Selling t 
r the Chemical Process Industrie 

This folder was prepared jointly by 
the research departments of Chemical 
Eng neering and Chemical Industrie 
Week for advertisers and agencies 
erving the chemical process indus- 
tries It is a descriptive index to 
market studies, data sheets, sales, ad- 
vertising and promotional hel pro- 
vided by the two publicatio 


} 
z money 
maturity in 

not have thi 
| field. Un- 


rrow I 


que i 


reports 
chemical proce 
0s. It provides figures on 
tion, expenditure for equip- 
materials and services, number 


(classified and other de- 


WHY 


advertising 


volume in 


CEP a5 


AHEAD of 1950 Publications 


Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face unsupported statements. light 
face Uniess otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the eix-month period ending 
Dec. 31, 1950) 

Agricultural Chemicals Armed Forces Chemical Journal 
A NW Nea r 


Sworn. 3.728 


Chemical Abstracts 


© 


> hemistry 


Sworn. 20.706. 


. 
C.E.P. SELLS : Chemical and Engineering News 
THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES . 7 oe . : 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
12Q East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y A —, 2 1 175. 


Offices in Chicago — Cleveland — los Angeles - w $9 : : sien oan 


su 


128 « 








Chem Exposition Program 
r r Na x r 


cal Wee 


x 


CCA 


yyy \ eg << 


$ m 
Published 
Agency discounts 
12.13S: gross, 13. 


independent 


”v 


epresent 


4 
4 


uddition 


Sat 


wholes 
atives 


8 
uf 


jata’ 


sales and advertis 


8€ 


’ 


labo 


thers 


ratories 


retall 
2,479 
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sglewood Road, Cleveland 

Cleveland Section 

ety 1924. Controlled 
tyre ane Sx7¥ Pu! 
Forms close Ist 

a. lation worm 


9 iL A & Pogs 


25.00 


Journal of American Chemical Society. 332 

West 42nd St.. New York 18. Published by 

American Ch al Society. Est. 1879 ub- 

n, $4 _— others, $10. Trim 

iz 7/ex1 Oi/2 page, 6x8. Published 

Sth. Forms close 2s, on™ discounts, 15-2 
Circulation Sworn. ‘ 

Rates, based on — used in one year 

znd in combination with Industrial and Engi- 

m +. Ana 

Pp ages, $340 

4 pages $305 hen Chem 

ona En gi neer News is included in com 

] page, sho, 7 pages, $340; 13 pages 


< 


aad data see pages 126-7 


Journal of the American Oi] Chemists Society. 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago | Pub} ished by 
American Oil Chemi me 7 iety Est 
Subscription, $5. Tri “ 
7xi0. Publ ished 1St th. For rms ose 
gross, 3.813. Mirs 
laboratories and consult 
Rates— 


Journal of the _~ se: Godiety. 235 W 
New Y Put a py The 


page 
1950 


manufac 

al ° 
ture or dis- 

tribute any product 
used in the chemical 


laboratory, it will pay 


you to advertise in the 


Journal of Chemical 


/weltrerlarelap 


Highly readable! 
Top-drawer paid circulation! 
Exceptionally low rates! 


ns which are the reasons 
why Chem Ed carries more 
advertising than any other 
publication designed to serve 
the chemist in the laboratory 


Jou | of 
CHEMICAL EDUCATION 
Suite 5424-26 


500 Fifth Ave New York 18 
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FERTILIZERS 


Soybean Digest 
A : Agronomy Journal (forme b 


§ 
Mad 


Seybean Blue Book 
A I r 
hed Mar Form 
Sworn. 6.518. Rates tandard green. $ 
; nace. $3 
p $ De di Commercial Fertilizer 
Sweet's File for the Process Industries ‘ ; > : 


we Serv i +h Agency 
Chem Ed Buyers’ Guide, max nit 4 4 . ad x wh. saad Swom, 2.191. Ra 


. ¢ 


Journal of Southern Research executive tt y - Bo . it 
; hed ¥ . $ 13 

Farm Chemicals. | 

Allied he zis 


4™ 


Mechanica! Engineenng 
. - 


Farm Chemicals Hand Book 
il. Paint &6 Drug Reporter , ° Branc} nt 


. 


Soil Science 


Thomas Register of American Manufacturers S¥/ox8Yy, Ag 
Ave New York ; i by Sworn. 2.016 
: 7 


¢ 


What's New in Crops and Soils 
M f Ww Published 
A-~ 


Seap and Sanitary Chemicals 
Ma 


Canadian Chemistry and Process Industries 
stor t t. Put Chemistry in Canada 
W blications, Ltd. Est r Published by 

x 


Seap Blue Book : h k 4.033 





Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ 


(See also Shoes and Leather: 


Textiles) 





were 41,226 stores seliing 
and furnishings in 1948 
and their sales were $4,100,131,000 
This compares with 37,228 stores in 
1939, the previous census year, with 
sales of $1,269,048,000. In 1948, these 
stores obtained 3.14% of the national 
retail sales dollar, compared with 
3.02% in 1939. However, two classi- 
fications showed losses in their rela- 
tive proportion 

Men’s and boys’ clothing stores 
were one such type. The number de- 
clined to 14,775 and sales increased to 
$1,609,902,000. In spite of the gain in 
sales, the share of the national total 
dropped from 1.58 to 1.23 

Men’s and boys’ furnishings stores 
increased both their real and appar- 
ent income, 8,955 establishments hav- 


There 
men’s clothing 


ing sales of $556,051,000. The number 
of stores gained 3,031, however, over 
1939. 

The number of family clothing 
stores increased from 10,053 to 12,533 
and sales were $1,791,317,000, a sharp 
gain from every viewpoint. The nurh- 
ber of custom tailors dropped from 
5,674 to 4,963, and sales were $142,- 
861,000, 0.11% of the national dollar, 
compared with 0.16% in 1939. 


Associations 
Hat Institute, 
York 1. 
National Assn. of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers, Washington Loan & 
Trust Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 


358 Fifth Ave., New 


Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements 
circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
. 1950) 


face. Unless otherwise stated 


Dec. 


Apparel Manufacturer. | New 


Boys’ Outfitter 


California Men's and Boys’ Stylist 
Main St., 1 geles 15. Put 


Esquire’s Apparel Arts 
York 2 Published by E 
$3 Trim 


n, 19,536: g: 


a 
Fairchild’s Fabric 
soctery. 


5 page $3 

$85: bleed 

Trimmings & Supplies Di- 

fF gt axSiig 
: % 31g : rag 


Fairchild’s Men's & Boys’ Wear Directory. 
th St.. N York 3. Published t Fairch 


light 


Hat Life. | 


Men's Reporter News Weekly. 
Bldg New York 1 Publishe 


— 60 
inches, $2.75 


One- a 7 Six Boys’ Outiitter. 178 
York Bo. Ty lished by Boy Oru 
e page, 7} 
{hh Agency 
9.00 Rates— 


275% 


a8 00 


he by Empire St licat 
1931 Subes ription, $1. Trim size 
ype page S\ex7%. Published annu 
or close Apr. 1. Agency discounts, 
c lotic 15,000. Rates—l page, $200 
Ye page, $115; 4 page, $65. Standard color 
$85; bleed, $25 
17th St., New York 
Corp. Est. 1949 
ublished Ist 
Agency 
32.699 


Retail A rel Outlook, 6 E 
iblished iby H&S H Pu 
Type x15 
clo Goys prec 
ulation, Sworn, 


Vv, Page Vy Pa 4 
sid0.00 v1 

12 C 165.00 

24 240 180.00 


“ontrolled 
nd 1Sth 
i ints 


Soumom Garment Manufacturer. 75 ard_ 
W., Atl anta P ablished by nt nest H. Aber 
b Es 1941 Subscription, §2 
page 7x10. Pub 
1 - Agency discounts, 
‘Sworn, 1.873. Rates— 
| Page Page 
50.00 $55 Bs 
2 50.00 
12 110.06 65.0 45.00 
tandard red, $45; bleed, 15% 
Register, 1133 ‘Br sadway, New York 
ed by Ka Type page 
ished rms close Dec. | 
nt Rot es—1 page, $20 
Standard red, §$6( 


Suontions 
Pu 


Western Apparel Industry. 
Los ngele Est 34° 
Type page 

teh 


se yen 
Sworn. 3.211. 


Canadian Clothing Journal. 43 Yonge St., To 
nt Int. Published by Julius Hayman. Est 
3 4x12h a Published quar- 

Agen di _— 
gross 4.257. Rates— 


P 
soo = Soo 
75.00 42.50 


? St. Catherine St., W 
lished by Reporter Pub 


page 

Forms close Ist 
culation 4.172 
1 pogo 


Ages cy di scounts 
page, $175; page 


$20 


eo rs Ave 

Macl ean 

i910 rim size 

Published Ist 
15-2 


Retailers 


nt san. Publi 
unter Pi r [o., Lid. Est 
exl3% Type page, 84x12 
12 gency discounts 
5, 3.296. 
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(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing; Power Plants, Oil, Petroleum) 





Bituminous coal production in 1950 
is estimated at 506,000,000 tons, a 15% 
increase over 1949. Value of bitumi- 
nous output at the mines was $2,479,- 
400,000, based on a net ton value of 
$4.90 

Anthracite production increased 4 
from 42,701,724 tons in 1949 to 44,400,- 
000 tons in 1950 

Estimated bituminous production by 
types of mining and tonnage mechan- 
cleaned in 1950 follow Strip 

24.1 mechanically loaded 
ind, 52.6 hand loaded and 
other 23.3 


ically 
mined 
undergro 
produced by methods, 


mechanically cleaned, 35.8% 


1950 represented a 
> coal Prob- 
be easier because in 

obtained long-term labor 
adened the use of new ma- 
up for defense tasks, 
earch gains, strength- 
and built grass-roots 


industry 


girded 
n re 


market 


provided by 
work and a 
agreement that set- 
labor-relations 
s re-assessed their 
start 
saw a re- 
of capacity, with 
duce up to 700,000,000 
if needed, by recalling 
and stretching out the 


more hours 


reathing time 


return to 
ome 


new 


iround, they 


} c investment in new 
propertic juring and since World 
War II, they saw their mines and 
Plants in first-class operating condi- 
fion, with over one-third of their 
tonnage produced by mines built 
within the last 10 years. In 1950, 19 
new bituminous deep mines of sig- 
nificant size were opened or placed 
in development, with total capacity 
of nearly 8,000,000 tons annually (261 
days Five new strip 
mines were reported in the year 
Thanks to additional 
equipment and spreading acceptance 
of radically new units and methods, 
bituminous operators saw efficiency 
rise from 6.43 tons per man-day in 
1949 to an estimated 6.75 in 1950; 
anthracite, from 2.87 to about 2.95 
Stiff competition is nothing 
to the coal mining industry and re- 
mains its major problem. Competi- 
tion took a temporary spurt during 
the strike and production-limitation 
period of 1949-50 but has since re- 
its normal status. As an 


» heavy 


good-sized 


machines and 


new 


verted to 
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Bituminous Coal Cleaned in 1949 and Capacity of 
Equipment Sold in 1950, by Types 


Number of 
Plants in 
Operation 


Wet met? 
Jigs 


280 
Concentrating tables 15 
Classifiers 
Launders 
Dense media 
Jigs and concentrating tables 
Other combinat sand methods 
Total wet methods 


Pneumatic methods 


Grand total 


Annual 
——-- 1949 -— — —— —, Capacity of 
Net Tons Percent Equipment 
of Cleaned Cleaned by Sold in 1960, 
Coal* Each Type* Net Tonst 


47.1 
2.6 
9.7 
7.3 

11.6 
2.2 

11.1 

91.6 
8.4 


100.0 


2,422,697 
4,039,533 
14,865,261 
11,238, 108 
17,821,524 
3,287,798 
17,033,067 


++ OF Oe ae 4+ de oe 


12,300,000 
1,100,000 


140,707,988 
12,943,915 


153,651,903 13,400,000 





*Includes plants operated by consumers at central washeries in Colorado and Penn- 


sylvania 
day. tIncluded under 
both wet and pneumatic methods 
plants that cleaned coal in 1949. 


‘Total wet methods.” 
Deducting this duplication gives a net total of 671 


Based on 157 days (average days mines were active in 1949) and 7.0 hr per 


§Includes a duplication of 67 plants using 





example of the change in a short 
period, one large utility, which at one 
time in the winter of 1949-50 had 
reduced coal consumption to as low 
as 25% of its total fuel use, is now 
back to 75 The electric-utility in- 
dustry, as a matter of fact, is now 
one of largest customers and 
still is expanding coal-burning plant 
capacity. Only in the railroad field 
is coal really suffering and early rail 
tests of the coal-burning gas-turbine 
locomotive promise a reversal of the 
trend toward dieselization 


coal’s 


Long Range Outlook 

Whatever the current situation, the 
long-term outlook for coal is favor- 
because the United States is 
energy at an increasing rate, 
result of 


able 
using 
mainly as a 


1. Growth in population 
use of power tools 


industry, agricul- 


2. Increased 
and 
ture 


equipment in 
and mining 


wing wealth, such as tele- 
washing machines, clothes 
dryers and the like, in the hands of 
individuals, made possible by in- 
creased productivity through mechan- 
zation 

Trimmed down to real fighting 
weight by the completion of the post- 
war shakedown and the stresses and 
strains of the 1949-50 period of strikes 
and production limitations, coal is 
pressing forward even harder on the 
production, preparation, marketing, 
research, and labor and public re- 
fronts. In other words, the 


3. Gr 


vision sets 


lations 


ige 


hard core of progressive anthracite 
and bituminous organizations pro- 
ducing quality coal at a reasonable 
cost remain actively in business and 
intend to continue so for a long time 
to come. Ways and means include 
the following 


1. New mines and new equipment 
for lower and higher quality 
The record shows a high degree of 
activity in the construction of new 
mines, both strip and deep; in the 
purchase of mining and loading ma- 
chines and other cost-cutting equip- 
ment for underground use; new strip- 
ping, loading and haulage equipment 
for open-cut production; and in the 
purchase of new preparation facilities 
for all types of mines. 

New mines opened or placed in 
development in the first six months 
of 1950, according to the Keystone 
Coal Buyers’ Manual, totaled 51, with 
a total annual capacity of 15,050,000 
tons. Mines closed in the same period 
totaled 105, with a total capacity of 
9,476,542 tons, leaving a substantial 
net gain in the industry’s capacity 
to produce low-cost quality coal 


cost 


2. Making greater use of research 
Both the anthracite and bituminous 
industries have stepped up their ex- 
penditures for both fundamental re- 
search on coal and its uses and for 
the development, engineering and 
marketing of new coal-burning equip- 
ment 


3. Improving marketing methods 
Increased advertising budgets, in- 
tensified sales work, improved service 
to coal users, engineering assistance 
in controlling air pollution and 
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make YOUR PRODUCT INFORMATION 


ACCESSIBLE TO MINING BUYERS... 


THE DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


THE MINING CATALOGS distribution plan offers 
manufacturers of equipment and supplies a selection 
of specific market units in which they may pre-file 
catalog information. 5 Units make up the MINING 
CATALOGS, only Coal Mines are covered here, see 
Section covering Metal Mining in this book for 
METAL & NON-METALLIC MINES. Either individ- 
ual units or combinations of units may be selected. 
This plan enables the manufacturer to “tailor” the 
distribution of his product story to that segment of the 
mining market which is of major importance to him 
MINING CATALOGS are sent free to the men, regard- 
less of title, who select, specify and purchase in im- 
portant mines all over the world. 


TYPES OF MINES REACHED 


Coal (100 tons a day or more). 
Anthracite (deep and-strip). 
Bituminous (deep and strip). 
Preparation Plants ( Anthracite and Bituminous). 


EXPORT DISTRIBUTION is made to both anthra- 
cite and bituminous mines in foreign countries. 
Every important metal mine and non-metallic 
mine throughout the world is covered. (Foreign 
Distribution is limited to those countries open te 
U.S. trade). 

DISTRIBUTION LIST —Catalogers in MINING 
CATALOGS are entitled to the use of the distri- 
bution list for the market selected. These lists are 
loaned on request, shortly after completion of 
distribution. 


MECHANICAL SPECIFICATIONS 
R. O. B. pages — Type limit 7” x 10”, no bleed. 
Page trim size 844” x 11”. Company name and 
address to appear at top of first page. 
Supplied Inserts — Bleed and color allowed. Page 
bleed size 8%” x 11%”, trim size 844” x 11” 
Maximum weight of stock, 80 Ib. basis. 


Halftones — 120 line screen recommended. 


COPY SERVICE 
Rough layouts, prepared by catalog specialists, 
furnished free to catalogers. Finished layout, in- 
cluding copy and copy fitting — ready for printer — 
available at moderate cost. 


For joint rates covering all Mining, including Metal and 
Non-metal, see listing on page 138. 
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In addition to the above distribution directed to “active mining opera- 
tions,” all pre-filed product information is also included in 1200 additional 
books directed to: Consulting Engineers, Mine Supply Houses, Govern- 
ment Agencies, Mining Engineering Schools, Technical Libraries and 
checking copies. For Metal and Non-Metallic Mines, see Section covering 
METAL MINING in this publication. 

For Run-of-Book Rates, see “Publication Listing” at the end of 
this section. 

Supplied inserts of four or more pages may be pre-filed for 
RATES | complete distribution to the market groups shown above, or any 
of the units and combinations shown. Color, bleed, and special 
format permissible at no premium. Prices quoted are for space 
only, production costs are extra. 
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Sales of Mechanical Loading Equipment in 1950 Compared 
to Machines in Active Use in Preceding Years 


Bituminous and lignite mines 
Mobile loading machines 
Scrapers 
Pit-car loaders 
Conveyors equipped 

self-loading heads 
Hand-loaded conveyors, 





with duckbills or 


number of 
Anthracite mines (Pennsylvania) 
Mobile loading machines 
Scrapers . . 
Hand-loaded conveyors, number 
*Includes continuous miners 
loaders discontinued In 1945 
duckbills or other self-loading 


heads are 


untte 


of units? 


tCanvass 
tSales of conveyors equipped with 
included with 


Number of 
Machines Sold. 
As Reported by 
Manufacturers 
1949 in 1950 





87 
241 


other 


1,521 
3,470 


1,331 
3,236 


5 12 27 
548 
3,006 


564 
3,233 


491 
2,807 


510 
2,701 





of sales of pit-car loaded conveyors 


hand- 


289° 
67 1 
71 17 t 


4,205* 
46 


1,483 t 
316 


1,531 
3,979 


25 19 27 oe 
594 643 589 8 
3,457 3,562 3,618 57 





Includes 
equipped with duckbills or other self-loading heads 


pit-car loaders and conveyors 





greater assistance to retail dealers 
are among steps being taken by pro- 
ducers to improve coal merchandising 
and combustion 


4. Building public good will and 
better labor relations. In addition to 
stepped-up public relations programs, 
use of all the available 
the mining industry in 
1950 — particularly the bituminous 
branch—made substantial strides to 
ward attaining a better basis of re 
ations with the union representing 
its employes. Better organization and 
the employment of full-time repre 
with the necessary staffs 
the steps taken, with 
goals as better contract negotia 
and better relations between 
tiating periods 


service 


including 


media, coal 


entatives 


re among 


1951 Outlook 


1951 was 


week for 


production in early 
12,000,000 tons per 
us and 1,000,000 per 
anthracite. If the bitumi 

reflecting both the defense 
program and the return to normal 
competitive positions, continues for 
a reasonable period output in 1951 
well reach a total, with allow 
for seasonal influences, of more 
550,000,000 tons. By the same 
granted normal winter tem 
duction could 
tons. In 
increases for 


nfidently be 


ditumin tons 


week for 


iS rate 


might 
ances 
than 
token 
peratures, anthracite pr 
reach or exceed 50,000,000 
any event, substantial 
both 


industries may 
expected in 1951 


Deep Mining 

Although 
for new 
much of 
provement 
explored lines 


active 
equipment, 
work in mining im 
along already well 
Standard loading ma 
chines and conveyors were installed 
in substantial numbers, with empha 
sis on the trackless types of loading 
machines. This was accompanied by 


1950 was an 
and new 


year 

ideas 

the 
was 





corresponding activity in new and 
higher-capacity cutters and drills, in- 
cluding flexible-shaft-powered units; 
alloy and carbide-tipped bits mul- 
tiple shooting with permissible ex- 
plosives; wider use of air for break- 
ing 

Continuing stress also was laid on 
big shuttle cars and mine cars with 
automatic couplers and steel wheels; 
automatic car and _  trip-handling 
equipment; heavier track with auto- 
matic switching and _trip-control 
equipment; trolleyphone and radio 
communication; belt slopes and belt 
main lines; new shuttle-car and 
loader carriers; tractor-trailer sup- 
ply, equipment and personnel car- 
riers; sprinkling and other dust-con- 
trol methods and equipment; im- 
proved ventilating equipment and 
facilities, including core-drilled shafts 
for air and emergency escape; mod- 
ern pumping equipment with empha- 
sis on deep-well-turbine units; plas- 
tic and other corrosion-resisting pipe; 
automatic pump, substation and fan 
controls; rectifiers, non-inflammable 
transformers and modern sectional- 
izing and distribution equipment for 
electric power; improved ground pro- 
tection for both men and equipment; 
steel tunnel and shaft lining; pre- 
fabricated steel buildings; modern 
underground and surface shops and 
supply depots with  labor-saving 
equipment; improved lubricating 
equipment and lubricants; anti-fric- 
tion bearings; and wider use of cor- 
rosion and abrasion-resisting mate- 
rials and longer-lived insulating ma- 


terials 


coal 


Stripping 

With stripping again producing its 
share of the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous tonnage, emphasis again was on 
higher-capacity equipment better 
adapted to an increased production 
rate or to thicker overburden 

As in the past, disposal by casting 
was the goal in handling overburden 


wherever possible. However, thicker 
material and the development of bet- 
ter haulage equipment was respon- 
sible for an increase in spoil haulage 
This was particularly true in anthra- 
cite, where there was increasing em- 
phasis on deep stripping of large 
areas involving major spoil-trucking 
operations and back-filling. 

A further increase in the use 
large walking draglines and in 
higher-lift longer-range fronts on 
both large and small shovels—par- 
ticularly the latter—was registered 
in 1950. Because of the need for 
extra capacity, better utilization of 
manpower, and better ability to cope 
with thicker material, such auxili- 
aries as scrapers, wheel excavators 
and big bulldozers were used in 
larger numbers. In fact, the num- 
ber of operations relying largely or 
completely on bulldozers and scrapers 
showed another gain, in part refiect- 
ing the increased power and capacity 
of the tractor equipment available in 
1950 


of 


Preparation 


cleaning again received 
the major emphasis in preparation 
developments in 1950, which also 
were marked by a major increase in 
the use of heavy-media cleaning 
equipment, flotation machines, coal- 
washing tables, cyclones, and me- 
chanical and heat driers for both 
coarse and fine coal. A new-type air 
cleaner received its field trials in 
1950 and a heavy-medium process 
from abroad was scheduled for in- 
stallation 


Fine-coal 


Exports 


Overseas exports of bituminous 
in 1950 totalled 25,000,000 tons. Ex- 
ports for 1951 are estimated at 40,- 
000,000 tons, due to shortages of coal 
and coke in Britain and Western 
Europe. 








More than a billion dollars is spent annually 
by the coal industry for new plants and equip- 
ment; for operating supplies and for replace- 
ment or modernization of existing facilities. 


MECHANIZATION reaches the key men— 
men who specify and buy—in both the bi- 
tuminous and anthracite industries. More 
than 15,000 monthly copies reach the buying 
influences (executives, superintendents and 
engineers) in 2,400 major mines accounting 
for 87 percent of total output. 


Our editorial objective is aimed toward com- 
plete mechanization of the industry. Presen- 
tations are 95 percent staff-written and deal 
with actual installations at operating proper- 
ties, among which are today’s modern mines. 


An authoritative and independent readership 
survey, taken in 1950, gives MECHANIZA- 
TION a commanding lead in reader prefer- 
ence—establishing it as the No. 1 magazine 
serving the coal industry. 


Continued growth in total advertising pages 
from 1937 to date is reflected in the 20.9 
percent current increase gained during the 
first four months of 1951. Such gains have 
been registered in all but two years of publi- 
cation. Some thirty-three new advertisers 
are now using MECHANIZATION and _ its 
certified buying coverage. 
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Number of Mines 


Bituminous production comes 
largely from about 8,000 mines, deep 
and strip, producing over 1,000 tons 
per day. However, the total number 
of bituminous mines probably is well 
over 15,000. Over 500 plants, includ- 
ing mines, washeries, breakers, 
dredges, etc., are operating in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite region. 

Approximately 479,000 men were 
employed in the coal industry in 1950 
against 484,000 in 1949 

Total value of plant and installa- 
tions in bituminous, based on the 
present cost of developing new prop- 
erties, is approximately $5 billion; 
anthracite, about $500 million. In 
1950, at a cost of $8 to $10 per ton 
of annual capacity, the bituminous 
industry opened or placed in devel- 
opment 19 new deep mines (500 tons 
daily capacity or over), with a total 
annual capacity of nearly 8,000,000 
tons. Five large new strip mines 
were reported in the year. Over one- 
third of 1950 bituminous tonnage 
came from mines opened or placed in 
development within the past ten 
years 


Purchases 


Aside from substantial capital in- 
vestments, the coal mining industry 
spent nearly $337,000,000 for operat- 
ing materials and supplies such as 
lubricants, wire rope, steel, rubber 
hose, cable and repair parts. Pur- 
chases in 1951 will be much higher 


Coke 


According to preliminary data sub- 
mitted by coke producers to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, production of coke 
in the United States in 1950 increased 
13% over 1949 and amounted to 72,- 
097,669 net tons. This gain was due 
to a 10% rise in oven-coke output and 
to a 66% advance registered by bee- 
hive ovens. The overall gain in coke 
production would have been even 
larger if both the slot-type and bee- 
hive ovens had operated at capacity 
levels in the first quarter of 1950 

Negotiation of a new contract dur- 
ing that period between bituminous- 
coal producers and mine workers 
caused many of the oven-coke plants 
to slow their operations to conserve 
their coal stocks and a majority of 
the beehive plants were idle during 
this period. With the return to work 
of the bituminous-coal miners on 
March 6, 1950, production of both 
oven and beehive coke increased 
rapidly thereafter, reaching a peak 
output of 214,514 tons per day in 
October 

One of the important developments 
in the coke industry in 1950 was the 
remarkable comeback made by bee- 
hive ovens Many  beehive-coke 
plants—abandoned for many years— 
were reactivated and placed in op- 
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eration in the latter half of the year. 
Production of beehive coke during 
the last quarter was at a rate of 7.4 
million tons a year. At the end of 
the year, there were indications that 
the beehives will continue to operate 
at a high level for many months to 
meet rising metallurgical-coke re- 
quirements 

Oven-coke plant operators con- 
tinued to build new ovens at a rapid 
pace but the construction was limited 
to the availability of refractories and 
other necessary materials. According 
to preliminary figures received by the 
Bureau of Mines from operators, 552 
new ovens were completed and placed 
in operation. However, only a small 
number can be considered additional 
capacity as 571 old ovens were dis- 
mantled and the net gain in annual 
capacity amounted to but 133,000 
tons. Although complete figures have 
not been received, it is estimated that 
592 new ovens with an annual coke 
capacity of 3,474,000 tons were under 
construction at the end of 1950. In- 
dustry and government officials agree 
that the rate of coke-oven construc- 
tion will have to be accelerated rap- 
idly if future coke requirements are 
to be met fully 

On Dec. 31, 1950, stocks of coking 
coal at oven-coke plants attained the 
highest level in the history of the 
industry, 16,776,070 tons, or 61.4 days’ 
supply at the rate of consumption 
prevailing in December This was 
70% more than stocks at the begin- 
ning of the year 

Consumption of coke, by uses, 
followed the pattern of pre- 
Shipments to blast fur- 
naces accounted for 83° foundries, 
5%; miscellaneous industrial plants 
(including coke for producer gas and 
water gas manufacture), 9%; for 
domestic heating, 3%. Exports of coke 
were negligible in 1950. Compared 
with 1949, coke destined for blast 
furnaces showed an increase of 17% 
and for foundries, 20‘ Coke used at 


closely 


vious years 


other industrial plants showed a gain 
of only 16,935 tons and for domestic 
heating, the quantity declined 9%. 

Production of coal chemicals, which 
necessarily parallel oven-coke out- 
put, registered gains over 1949 but 
were lower than the 1948 totals. One 
of the coal chemicals that received a 
great deal of attention in government 
and industry was benzene. Slot-type 
coke ovens are the principal source 
of this important aromatic chemical. 
It is used principally as a raw mate- 
rial in the manufacture of styrene for 
synthetic rubber, poly-styrene and 
phenolics for plastics, and dimethy- 
aniline and picric acid for military 
explosives 

It is also an important ingredient 
in the manufacture of sulfa drugs, 
nylon, aniline dyes, and synthetic 
detergents. The importance of ben- 
zene to our industrial economy was 
underscored by the National Produc- 
tion Authority's order of Sept. 18 pro- 
hibiting the hoarding or excessive 
buying of strategic raw materials 
NPA Regulation No. 1 listed benzene 
among the nation’s six most critically 
scarce chemicals 

Requirements of the chemical 
grades of benzene increased rapidly 
in 1950 and production at coke plants 
advanced 25% over the 1949 figure 
and totaled 153,801,472 gallons. The 
intense demand for benzene had an 
effect on the pricing and the average 
unit value increased from 22 cents 
per gallon in January to 31 cents in 
December. 

Other light oil derivatives such as 
toluene, xylene, and solvent naphtha 
recorded production increases of 10, 
9, and 13%, respectively, over 1949 
Other chemical raw materials such as 
crude coal tar and ammonia showed 
sharp increases over 1949 


Competitive Prices 

Utilization said it is no secret that 
the coal industry has failed to grow 
with industry in general since World 
War I. Part of this failure is attrib- 
utable to the laudable increase in 
consuming efficiency It has been 
estimated that it would have required 
750,000,000 tons in 1949 to meet the 
actual 1949 demand of 510,000,000 
if usage had been at the efficiencies 
prevailing in 1920 

The causes of coal's relative loss in 
economy must be sought outside the 
industry. The brutal truth is that 
the reduction in labor-hours per ton 
mined has been more than offset by 
the rise in labor costs. The coal in- 
dustry, as a whole, has turned over to 
labor, under pressure from an un- 
enlightened labor leadership, more 
than the advantage received from 
reduced costs 

Without doubt, the principal influ- 
ence affecting coal’s competitive posi- 
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BREAKDOWN OF ADVERTISING BY INDUSTRY OPERATION 
1950 


NUMBER OF PAGES OF 
ADVERTISERS ADVERTISING 


66 301 
34 203 
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4 26 
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19 78 
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8 24 
67 408 
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TOTAL PAGES RUN BY 273 ADVERTISERS 1775 
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tion opposite natural gas has been the 
inability of this fuel to sell at its 
market value. Its cost to consumers 
is controlled by local utility commis- 
sions and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which means that political rather 
than economic considerations set its 
price 

Oil has already moved up in price 
in relation to coal, to more closely 
assume its historical parallel. And 
in each succeeding year, the cost per 
Btu should more and more favor coal 
as its tremendous assures 
supply in contrast to other fuels, and 
as improvements are made in indus- 
try efficiency 


reserves 


Distribution 


The 1948 Census of Business re 
ported 14,953 fuel dealers, except fuel 
oil, with sales of $1,607,658,000. These 
dealers had 74,000 employes and a 
payroll of $176 million. Comparable 
1939 are not available 

The 1948 census also reported 982 
wholesalers of coal and coke, with 
sales of $2,077,284,000, compared with 
919 in 1939 with sales of $512,835,000 

Coal retailers are large 
motor truck and special types of coal 
storage and handling equipment 


figures for 


users of 


Available Market Data 


181. A Report on Coal Stockpiling 

This study, published by Utiliza- 
tion, summarizes the results obtained 
rom a study of stockpiling practices 
and the use of the various types of 
equipment involved in transferring 
coal to and from reserve storage 
areas. It covers a full range of coal 
consuming facilities from small plants 
up to some of the largest in the coun- 
try 
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Institute, 729 15th St., Washington 5, 
D.C 

American Coal Sales Assn., Wash 
ington Bidg., Washington 5, D. C 

American Mining Congress, 1200 
18th St., Washington 6, D. C 

American Retail Coal Assn., 38 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3 

Anthracite Institute, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa 

Bituminous Coal Institute, Southern 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C 

Coal Mining Institute of America, 
836 E. Hutchinson Ave Pittsburgh 

Mine Inspectors Institute of Amer- 
ica, 427 Park St., California, Pa 

Mine Tool Assn., Law and Finance 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 

National Assn. of Packaged Fuel 
Mfrs., 1801 Gage Blvd., Topeka, Kan 

National Coal Assn., Southern Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C 

Stoker Mrs. Assn.., 
Ave., Chicago 1 
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Commerce and Distribution 





Population of the United States on 769,993 in 1948. Sales rose 210%. The The number of wholesale establish- 
April 1, 1950, was 150,697,361, the accompanying table gives a break- ments increased from 199,726 in 1939 
Bureau of the Census reported. Dur- down by business classifications. Em- to 241,529 in 1948. Sales were $185 
ing the last ten years, the country ployment in retail stores gained 44% million, a gain of 238% over 1939 
experienced an all-time record popu- to reach 6,928,000. The seven states Wholesalers had 2,340,000 employes 
lation growth of 19,028,086. The gain leading in population accounted for A significant fact developed by the 
2,000,- 47% of retail sales 1948 Census of Business is that re- 
000 greater than the former inter- While tail, wholesale and service trades en- 
censal record growth of 17,064,426 in mode substantial dollar gains be- gaged in distributing goods and serv- 


1920-30 ‘ ices > cons r acc -d for 
' tween 1939 and 1948, these increases a to the ae ge peracyperts * 
Between 1940 and 1950, the popula- a . —. . : 10,595,000, or 17.7% of total civilian 
in many cases were more apparent : c eee’ 
tion increased at a rate of 14.5 or . — - Bag employment in 1948, compared with 
. than real. Only four major groups @ ae 02c - ¢ 
twice as rapidly as during the thir- ‘ OC oe : 15.4% in 1939. Excluded from 1948 
. I B of national retail trade “ys , ; 
ties. The West led in growth, with figures were 100,000 employes in ad- 
40.9 Each of the other three re- The automotive greup, which ac- ministrative and auxiliary units of 
gions gained in population, but the counted for 13.20% of all retail sales wholesale organizations and 175,000 
rate of growth was far below that of im 1939, jumped to 15.40 in 1948. employes of chain store warehouses 
the West The furniture, furnishings and appli- and administrative offices of retail 
ance group increased its take from organizations The figures also ex- 
4.12 to 5.30 The lumber, building, clude 2,500,000 active proprietors or 
Central. 44.460.7 South. 47.197.088 hardware group rode the crest of the partners of unincorporated retail, 
West. 19.561.525. ‘ building boom with 1948 sales of wholesale and service businesses, and 
nh Fen pies 8.54 of the total, compared with also the many unpaid family workers 
Leading states in population are only 6.51 in 1939 cof such businesses 
J y k ¢ 109 . li - © - > 
Ne w Ye rig 14,830,192; California 10 Lict ae hed 19% i ie New York ranked first in dollar 
. 9 ' 7 a2 19 } i or stores c YO ol a- 
586,223; Pennsylvania, 10,498,012; Illi- ton : "t tel te 1948 “ ¢ 139° in WOlume of wholesale sales in 1948, 
) 7¢ 397. " 1oOMé otal i 346 oni Se P ec . » 
Ohio, 7,946,627; Texas 1939. vette ‘vith $42 billion, or 23% of the U. S 
Michigan, 6,371,766. These ssi total. It was followed by Illinois, 
seven states account for 44 of the The 32 metropolitan areas with California, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
S population central cities of 250,000 or more popu- ‘These five states accounted for 50° 
number of retail Ol lation did two-fifths of the retail cf wholesale sales in 1948, compared 
from 1,770,355 in 19% l, business in 1948 with 53% in 1939 


during this decade was nearly 


every retail classification 


In 1950, population was divided as 
follows: Northeast, 39,477,986; North 


Retail Trade, United States, by Kind of Business in !948 and 1939 
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Commerce and Distribution 
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The Bureau of the Census also re- 
ported 559,559 selected service trade 

in 1948, compared with 570,057 in 
1939 This classification, embracing sy 

business and repair service 

of $8.6 
1939 
74,000 t 


per sonal 


had gain of 
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Employment in- 


88,000 
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Cotton Ginning 


(And the related industry of Cottonseed Processing) 





The cotton ginning industry repre- 
sents an investment of $750,000,000 in 
machinery and equipment, and oper- 
ates in a geographical area extending 
from California to the Carolinas and 
from the Gulf of Mexico north to 
Missouri and Tennessee 

The gin 
lint 


function of a cotton 
the cotton 
This operation 


basic 

the separation of 
from the cottonseed 
consists of passing the seed cotton 
(cotton as it comes from the field 
with the still in it) through a 
system of ribs and saws which “cut 
the lint away from the seed. The 
lint is then conveyed to a “press,” o1 
and the cottonseed is dropped 
and delivered 


seed 


baler 
through to a 
house 


conveyor 


to a seed 


The 

conveyors 
or permanent magnets et 

lly, the cotton gin performs 

lescribed 


the use of 
trash ex- 
but 
the 


process involves 


cleaners, driers 


abs ve 

according 
used. A 
a cotton 
number 
per 


ant vary in Size 
number of “stands 
init of 


a certain 


tw? << ne 

ch contain 
] 70 or 80 saws 
80 cotton gin” refer 
tands, each having 
from small 
with 


range 


utfits large gins 


batterie oO »- 80 

number of bale 
greatly In 
will gin 
the 
per 


average 


iverage 
i per plant 


a the aver 


varies 
Califort age plant 
7,000 bales in a good season. In 
irea of Texas 4,000 

idered a fair 
tern states of Georgia 
‘arolina a gin 
than 1,500 


bales 
con 


ithea 


day cotton 

auxiliary equipment 

driers, cleaners, un 
aders, power units, etc., is between 
and $200,000 The current 
is to build larger, more effi- 
tton gins because the number 
lining and the 
each individual gin 
1930 there 14,000 
the U. S., whereas to- 
there are 8,000. Below is a break- 
state 


a present 


$100,000 
tendency 
cent ct 
f gin 1s lex 
erved by 

growing. In 
cotton 
day 
down by 


area 


were 


gins in 


While the number of individual gin 
plants has declined by 6,000 in the 
last 20 years, the total worth of the 
industry has increased. This is due 
not only to the increased cost of the 
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actual ginning machinery, but also to 
the need for auxiliary equipment, 
most of which is made necessary by 
the advent of mechanical harvesting 
Where cotton is picked, either by 
spindle pickers or by strippers a large 
amount of extraneous matter is 
brought to the gin with the seed cot- 
This requires the use of clean- 
and trash extractors 


ton 
er driers 
According to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the 1949 cotton crop 
the United States 16,034,000 
of 500 Ibs. gross weight. This 
with the 10 year average 
11,306,000 bales 


for was 
bales 
compares 
(1938-47) of 

In ginning this 1949 crop, an esti- 
mated total of 6,477,000 tons of cot- 
tonseed was separated from the lint 
The 10 year average was 4,631,000 
The combined value (1947 crop) of 
the cotton lint and the cottonseed was 
$2,294,721,000. The lint cotton was 
valued at $1,892.574,000, and the cot- 
tonseed at $402,147,000. 


In 1949, 27,359,000 acres of cotton 
were in cultivation on July 1. The 
final harvested acreage was 26,898,000 

indicating a lint yield per acre of 


85.8 lbs 


Equipment Used 


In addition to the ginning machin- 
ery, the principal mechanical require- 
ments of the industry are power units 
and materials handling equipment 
3ecause cotton has to be handled in 
both the lint and the seed form, con- 
ing and transmission equipment 

f all types is needed. Below is a 
ist of the principal types of equip- 
ment 


vey 


Bagging, bale ties, bearing, belting, 
belt dressings, belt lacers, blowers, 
boilers, cleaners, conveyors, crimps, 
driers, elevators, engines, engine fuel, 
fire brick, fire extinguishers, 
gin machinery, greases, ham- 
mer mills, hand trucks, hoists, insec- 
ticides, lubricants, motors, packings, 
power units, pulleys, pumps, scales, 
eed cleaning equipment, seed treat- 
ers, sheaves, steel buildings, storage 
tanks and bins, trailers, transmission 
equipment, trucks, V-belts and wag- 


fans 


gears 


Power Requirements 


Cotton gins are powered by diesel 
gasoline or natural gas en- 
gines, steam, or electricity. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation of the Census 
Bureau concerning the trends 


engines 


“Diesel power is apparently becom- 
ing more and more important, al- 
though the number of gins operated 
by each kind of power has decreased 


Those gins operated with 
only 0.5 
gins, 3.1 


since 1940 
Diesel power decreased 
electrically powered ; 
steam-powered gins, 51.2 water- 
powered gins, 45.5 while gas- 
engine-powered gins decreased 13.0° 
during the five-year period since 1940 
Gas engines include engines operated 
by gasoline as well as natural gas.” 


The average cotton gin requires 
between 200 h.p. and 450 h.p. accord- 
ing to the amount of auxiliary equip- 
ment used. Gins which are equipped 
to handle mechanically harvested 
cotton require the most horsepower 


Ginning Seasons 


Cotton ginning first starts in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
July 1. The ginning season moves 
progressively northward as the cot- 
ton becomes mature in the fields 
Active ginning may start as late as 
Sept. 10 in the northern areas of 
Texas, in Oklahoma, and in Missouri, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. The 
average gin season in any given ter- 
ritory lasts from four to eight weeks. 
Cotton is usually planted four to 
four-and-a-half months ahead of the 
ginning dates indicated on the map 


Ownership and Management 


Cotton gins can be classified into 
four general groups—those owned by 
individuals, partnerships, corpora- 
tions, and cooperatives. The largest 
single group is the independent gin- 
ners, which is almost twice as large 
as any of the other groups. According 
to the Bureau of the Census owner- 
ship of gins breaks down as follows 
individually owned, 5,043; partner- 
ships, 2,870; corporations, 2,300; co- 
operatives, 596 


The independent gin is ordinarily 
owned and managed by one man who 
hires a gin foreman and uses four to 
ten employees to run his plant. Part- 
nerships are handled much the same 
way 

The corporation gin is usually 
owned by a large company such as a 
cottonseed oil mill, which may oper- 
ate from 20 to 100 gins. These firms 
usually employ a general manager 
who is in charge of all the gins, al- 
though each gin plant has its own 
local manager who is in charge of the 
foreman and the ginning crew. 


In the cooperative gin, stock is 
owned by a number of farmers who 
have banded together to form their 
own cotton ginning organization. 
They usually hire a gin manager, and 
elect officers from their own group. 
They gin their own cotton principally, 
but may also do custom work. 





Cotton Ginning 


Only PUBLICATION EXCLUSIVELY SERVING 


WSce the $750,000,000 COTTON GIN 





and OIL MILL FIELD! 


Official Magazine for the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, National Cotton Ginners 





Association, Every State Ginners Association 


F OUNDED in 1899, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 

is the only publication exclusively serving the cotton 
ginning and oilseed processing field. It is recognized as 
the official publication for the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, National Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Association, Arkansas- 
Missouri Ginners’ Association, Arizona Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, California Cotton Ginners’ Association, The Caro- 
linas Ginners’ Association, Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association, Tennes- 
see Cotton Ginners’ Association and Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. 


WHO ARE THE READERS? The paid subscrib- 
ers to The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press are gin owners 
and managers, oil mill executives and plant superin- 
tendents from, California to the Carolinas. This includes 
approximately 85 per cent of the active cotton gins in 
the nation, plus complete coverage of the processors of 
cottonseed, soybeans, peanuts, flaxseed and tung nuts. 


ADVERTISING ACCEPTANCE: For 52 


years leading industrial firms have consistently used 


tion, 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press to promote the sale 
of machinery, power units, auxiliary equipment and sup- 
plies in the ginning and oil milling industries. This field 
represents an invested capital of $750,000,000 
approximately ter per cent of which is spent each year 
for replacements, repairs, and new equipment. 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE: Covering not only 
current news of the industry, The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press reports on new products, new processes, and 
new equipment available to the trade. It attempts to 
foster cooperation between all branches of the industry, 
and deals with problems of management, safety, pro- 
duction, and research. A representative in Washington, 
D. C., keeps readers constantly informed on legislative 
and political matters affecting the industry. Cotton gin- 
ners and oil millers have looked to this publication for 
complete news of the industry since 1899. 


CIRCULATION: This magazine's circulation is 
directed almost 100 per cent to cotton gin owners and 
managers, oil mill executives and superintendents. The 
total distribution (Dec. 31, 1950) is 7151. Total net paid 
circulation is 6722. These are sworn figures. 
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11 Marketing 


There are three methods of extract- 
ing the oil from cottonseed—hy- 
draulic pressing, the screw press 
method, and solvent extraction. Many 
oil mills operate the year-round, al- 
though some shut down three or four 
months per year for repairs, replace- 
ments and new equipment. Cotton- 
seed oil mills require considerably 
horsepower than do cotton gins 
ver requirements of an oil mill 
ige from 400 to 750 h.p. Aside from 
re actual oil extracting equipment, 
like cotton gins, use great 
quantities of other industrial ma- 
chinery—especially conveying and 
materials-handling equipment 


more 


Pe 


th 
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The Bureau of the Census reported 
at 5,331,892 tons of cottonseed were 
rushed in the 1948-49 season. From 
this tonnage the following products 
obtained: 1,703,762,000 Ibs. of 
ottonseed 2,391,055 tons of cot- 


th 


vere 


tonseed cake and meal; 1,235,441 tons 
of hulls; 1,607,091 bales of linters 
Many other types of oilseeds yield 
the same type products as do cotton- 
seed. The oilseed processing industry 
is a broad field and includes proc- 
essors of many types of oilseeds, such 
as soybeans, peanuts, flaxseed, tung 
nuts, copra, rapeseed, castor beans, 
etc. All of them, however, operate 
along the same general lines as the 
cottonseed processing industry. Nu- 
merically, these other oil mills break 
down as follows: soybean oil mills 
226; peanut oil mills, 72; linseed oil 
mills (flax), 52; tung oil mills, 12. 


Associations 
National Cotton Ginners’ Assn., 908 
Perrine Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla 
National Cottonseed Products Assn.., 
Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 
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Department Stores, Women’s Garments 
(See also Clothing; Furniture; Shoes; Textiles) 





The 1948 Census of Business 
ported 52,544 stores in the general 
merchandise group, compared with 
50,267 in 1939, the previous census 
year. Sales increased from $5,665,- 
007,000 in 1939 to $15,975,357,000 in 
1948. Despite this large dollar gain, 
the group’s share of total retail sales 
declined from 13.47 to 12.24 

The number of department stores 
fell from 4,074 in 1939 to 2,580 in 
1948. Sales in 1948 were $10,644,747,- 
000, this figure including an undis- 
closed amount of catalog 


re- 


sales of 
houses 

The 29,754 
merchandise stores 
Census were only a few 
more than those operating in 
but their sales of $2,823,869,000 
resented 2.16 of the national 
compared with 1.70% in 1939 

The general merchandise group was 
completed by 20,210 variety stores 
with sales of $2,506,741,000 


goods and general 
reported by the 
hundred 
1939, 
rep- 
total, 


dry 


Women’s Garments 


The 1948 Census of Business 
ported seven classifications in the ap- 
parel group catering exclusively to 
women and though they had large 
dollar gains between 1939 and 1948, 
their proportion of the national total 
declined from 3.51 to 3.32 Sales in 
1948 were $4,333,898,000, compared 
with $1,476,914,000 in 1939 

Women’s ready-to-wear 
creased almost 5,000 to number 30,677 
and sales were $3,305,162,000. The 
number of hosiery stores, 1,858 hav- 
40% to 5,725 and sales also dropped 
being $108,556,000 

There was a decline 
number of hosiery stores, hav- 
ing sales of $71,911,000 than 
twice the 1939 figure. Corset and lin- 
stores numbered 2,812 and had 
sales of $89,179,000. There were 2,985 
women’s shoe stores with volume of 
$372,579,000 and 2,350 furriers and 
fur shops with sales of $219,290,060 

The field 11,733 dry 
goods and apparel with 
1948 sales of $5,727,719,000 had 
79,000 employes 


re- 


stores in- 


of 400 in the 
1,858 


more 
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They 


Retail Housekeeping 

On the surface, the 1939-48 decade 
would appear to be the golden age of 
retailing. The number of stores was 
virtually unchanged, while sales in- 
creased 210% 

Beneath this rosy facade, however, 
can be detected some of the sternest 
competition in the history of Ameri- 
can retailing. The outstanding feature 
of the decade has been a metamor- 
phosis in the physical appearance of 
stores 

The recent trend in retailing has 
been to erect buildings designed spe- 


cifically for the particular businesses 
to be operated. Glorified retail estab- 
lishments of all kinds have appeared 
on the American scene. Air condition- 
ing, elevators, escalators, indirect and 
fluorescent lighting, luxurious floor 
coverings, glittering fixtures which 
provide the ultimate in display and 
self-service, and wide expanses of 
plate glass are now taken for granted 

All of this adds up to a market for 
equipment larger than that provided 
by some industrial fields 

The Harvard School of Business 
Administration has made a detailed 
study of department store costs and 
come up with some interesting fig- 
ures. Department stores spend $218 
million a year for operating expenses 
and housekeeping; $65 million for fix- 
tures and equipment; $53 million for 
heat, light and power; $207 million 
for delivery. The total is almost $500 
million a year, though department 
stores account for only 8% of the 
nation’s retail business 

Chain Store Age reported that 
chains’ 1950 modernization program 
hit a new peak of $736 million, bring- 
ing the total for four postwar years 
to $2.7 billion, including equipment 
purchases 

The emphasis being laid on physi- 
cal facilities is exemplified by Wie- 
boldt’s remodeled department store in 
a Chicago suburb. A double-decked 
parking structure accommodates 500 


cars. A parking control tower is con- 
nected by phone with parking control 
stations on each level 

A centralized information service is 
provided through a series of speaker 
boxes on each floor. Customers speak 
into these boxes when seeking infor- 
mation, following simple instructions 
posted on the box 


Associations 
Limited Price Variety Stores 
25 W. 43rd St., New York 18 
National Industrial Stores 
Southern Bldg., Washington 5, 
National Retail Dry Goods 
100 W. 3lst St., New York 1 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 40 
Worth St.. New York 13 


Assn., 


Assn.., 
A ¢ 
Assn., 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of 
market data information are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be obtained through INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 
Linens and Domestics Thumb- 
nail Calendar 
This merchandising calendar gives 
the percentage of sales of linens, do- 
mestics and blankets made by retail 
outlets in each month, and thus en- 
ables manufacturers to time their 
merchandising efforts effectively 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, light 


face 


DEPARTMENT, VARIETY AND 
GENERAL STORES 


Carolina-Virginia Retailer 


c 


Chain Store Age Variety Stoney of Manufac- 

turers and Buyers’ Listing Guide. Puk hed 

Aug ~ Last form se Aug xt 

page, $4é » page, $255 4 page, $15 

Chain Store Age. Hardware and Housewares 

Sales Manual. Published a parate sectior 
the N Variety Store . 


Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
Dec. 31 


1950) 
Chain Store Age Notions Sales Manual. | 
hed as a separate ection { the t. Va 


M 


Variet : re Lue 
Children's RTW 
blished by R. T 


he 


Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Merchant, 
642 Unive ty Ave St. Pa 4. Minn. Put 
§ Type 1g9¢ xl4. Published 

int 


e 15th Ager j 
Sworn. 5.865. Rate 


i 


Dealer's Digest. 
eattie | Wa n 
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ory. 
Dy 


Nugent's Directory-Economist Direct 
42nd St.. New York | Published 


Department Stores, Women’s Garments 


tir Infants’ and Children's Review 


10.407 


Department Store Economist 
~ York ; 
‘ 


26.383; g 
Infants’ and Children’s Review Directory ! Retailers Market News. 
_ New Y Puk hed ure > | » = ‘ p 
~ Subserig t Type Ea. tek. Troe pan 
n, Sworn a paves 


Southwestern Retailer. 
x Put 


Juvenile Merchandising 


CCA 
Earnshaw's Infants Children's and Girls 
Wear " ; , 
Sworn, 7.174. F 
Knitwear Merchandising 
Fairchild’s Accessories Directory Lingerie 
Negligee and Corset Directory: Ready to Wear 
Directory 
Linens and Domestics. | Broadway. New 
hild’s Fur Directory . : . - ~4. D. blichecd 
oa ante Swimwear Merchandising 
3.162 ale in i a ee Gee coe ae 
~ F hed Ja For ‘ Aaer 
hild’s Teens. Girls’. Children’s & Infants ila Sworn. 5.186. Rate 
ctory page, $9 
CCA 
Variety Merchandiser 
— Lexingt 


Merchants Trade Journal 
i, § C t 

Variety Merchandiser “'S 

@ Michigan Tradesman Cetender, } - eee aes 

e T 2 Ager — > 

tion. Sworn. 8.330. Rat = Bere. 

; 4 pages. $ 
— 7 Variety Merchandiser Directory of the Variety 
=. Market. 192 Lexington A New York 16. Est 


and A 


Handbags essories 
National Merchant & Manufacturer 


Notion and Novelty Review 


Handbags Directory 


3.478 


Industrial Retail Stores 


Market 
Notions and Art Needlework 
is A 


Industrial Stores 








Department Stores, Women’s Garments 
cB | a Aogerel Howe. 20 S. Main St 


ngeles | 3 shed by My sher 
ako. Est. 1945 cription, $5. Type page 
General Merchant of Canada 48 niversity 10% xl Pu } r orms > Tues 


rm se 


8.250. Retailers 
rs 1,910; others 


2 

$105.50 
90.00 
75.00 


he | hos 
00 


New 


$4 


Maritime Merchant 


“x CCA 
Hosiery Merchandising. 44 
York Published by H 


Corset and Underwear Review 
New York 1. Put ik 


Product News, Ga 


as Lingerie 


Corset and Underwear Review Directory and 
Year Book, | Broadway, New York 1. Put 


§ 


Corsets and Brassieres 
National Fur News. 444 


1 15-2. Circulation, Swern. 3.833. Rat 
Fur Age Weekly 


g $ ‘ 


Ready To Wear 5 6th A 
. Put it RTW 


wee 


Sworn. 18.000. 


Where to Buy in Los Angeles 
Fur Fashions nes : 


’ ndard e505; bie¢ Fashion Buyer 
7 Fur Trade Directory { Ma n Ave Nev > : 
WOMEN’S GARMENTS York pobichedt bw Winns is » 
The Agent. 300 W. Ada aT . 4 oar 
hed by Haiper F 


k t a ttion, Sworn, 3.000. Rat 
9 Published Jan. and For $ ige, $8 4 page. $ 
19 ¢ ; ce ag $ # 
F Breed - 
a bates “a rs » Fu 42 Ma n Av N York Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 588 Mit. Ple 
Sworn. 4,344 


$4 


American Fur Designer 


rk ty 
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Materials & Methods 


DEVOTED TO THE MATERIALS PROBLEMS 
OF PRODUCT DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE 


EDITORIAL CONCENTRATION 


M & M's editorial content is devoted exclusively to the selec- 
tion and application of the engineering materials, parts and 
finishes used in product manufacture. 
The scope of M & M's editorial program includes all methods 
and equipment employed for changing or improving the 
properties or service of materials. The entire program is 
best summarized as the application of engineering materials 
to product manufacture, and is defined as “Materials Engi- 
neerir : 

M & M's editorial program includes 

The selection of engineering materials from the stand- 

point of their end-service performance properties 

The selection of these same materials from the stand- 

pornt of their processing or working-behavior properties. 





CIRCULATION 


fat erials & Methods’ editorial program, which deals exclu- 


with the materials problems of product design and 

ture, attracts as paid subscribers only those tech- 

» whom materials information is really impor- 

n M & M's editorial program is of interest 
materials-specifying responsibilities. 


oduct manufacturing industries, the mate- 
ion is exercised within 5 Technical Title 


| ENGINEERS + DESIGNERS + METALLURGISTS 
| PLANT PRODUCTION MEN + TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT MEN 


the individuals in these five groups perform the materials- 
ne function. The men whe do are the ones who find M & M's 
ontent (devoted exclusively to materials engineering) of 
The result of this sharply defined editorial policy is 
M & M alone delivers the largest concentrated mate- 

ng audience in the world 


For the six months’ period ending December, 1950, the 
otal net paid ABC circulation (for the November, 1960 
issue) was 18,353, as follows 


ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS 5,592 W%o 
PLANT AND PRODUCTION PERSONNEL 2,507 14% 
METALLURGICAL PERSONNEL 1,990 11% 

CORPORATE OFFICIALS 2,271 12% 
COMPANY SUBSCRIPTIONS 3,591 20% 
SALES PERSONNEL 571 I% 
PURCHASING PERSONNEL 7s 1% 
ALL OTHERS 1,300 ™ 
UNCLASSIFIED 356 ™ 


Tote! Net Paid 16.353 «100% 


INDUSTRIES SERVED 


The men who perform the materials engineering function 
in product design and manufacture work in a broad, hori- 
zontal group of industries which manufacture the following 
products: 

Automotive products and parts 

Aircraft, engines and ports 

Agriculture! equipment 

Railway equipment and rolling stock 

Heavy moshinery end machine © tools 

Light hinery, 

Electrical equip ond Hi 

Hardware, cutlery and tools 

Building ip and prod 

Process industries equipment 

Ordnonce 

Ships, boats, marine equipment 

Containers 

Fine metolwore, jewelry and novelties 

Products of commercial processing and fabricating plants 














ADVERTISING 


The materials engineering market—reached through the 
paid circulation of MATERIALS & METHODS — should 
command top place on all schedules for advertisers of the 
following products: 


Materials— 
* trons and steels 
+ Nenterrous metels 
+ Normetallic materials 
* Ports and shapes 
* Finishes and cootings 
Materiale-Processing Equipment— 
* Methods ond equipment by which the mechanical prop- 
erties of materials are changed 
. Metheds end equipment which change the surface prop- 
erties or appe: of 
* Methods and equipment for welding, joining and fasten- 
ing materials 
* Metheds ond equip for the testing ond inspection 
of materials 
In Materials & Methods you buy only the attention of 
materials engineering men. No other publication guarantees 
you such an absolute minimum of waste circulation if you 
sell materials, parts or finishes to the product-manufactur- 
ing industries. 








Concentrate Your Advertising Where Materials Engineering 


Men Concentrate Their Attention... 


\ 





Materials & Methods 


The Magazine of 


Materials Engineering 





f 


® @ 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION - 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





(See also Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing & Working Industries) 





Size of Field Production of Machinery, by Classes, 1947 


Design engineering is an important (Money figures in thousands of dollar ) 
Value 


function in four major industry 
groups reported by the 1947 Census . of ae — at 
oO é Ss -taile ig sO ust. Materials xy Mfr. Shipments 
soon ok Ghai neoniemaiener ~fim Ball and roller bearings 2 $ 106,52 $ 259,060 $ 365,584 
Cy Blowers and fans 2 56,287 84,429 140,716 
cept electrical) and electrical machin- Computing machines 5: 62,262 231,207 293,469 
ery—are given in the accompanying (Construction and mining machinery 7 456,580 470,132 926,712 
table Conveyors ... : 25: 104,892 143,515 248,407 
The transportation equipment in- Cutting tools, jigs, fixtures, et« 3,546 143,452 480,375 623,827 
dustry, the third group, had 3,711 Domestic laundry equipment 55 280,539 161,791 442,297 
establishments in 1947, with 1,181,680 Elevators and escalators 33,201 68,614 101,815 
employes. Value added by manufac- Fabricated pipe and fittings 212 57,190 58,786 115,976 
ture was $5,869,196,000. Value of ship- Farm machinery .. ,008 466,938 421,700 888,638 
Food products machinery 322 135,202 191,214 326,416 
ments was not given General justrial mot - 2: aan 4. ++. oan ane 
_ reneral industrial machinery, n 131,795 183,557 315,352 
The fourth group, instruments and [dustrial furnaces and ovens 36,364 38,990 75,354 
related products, had 2,599 establish- Industrial trucks and tractors 97 80.814 81.789 162,603 
ments with 231,997 employes. Value Internal combustion engines 3: 356,385 $27,152 683,537 
added by manufacture was $1,080,- Laundry and dry-cleaning machinery 27 40,626 54,347 94,361 
336,000 Machine shops : 3,11: 138,394 271,87 410,264 
The four groups as a whole had Machine tools 316 153,917 347,965 501,882 
28,189 establishments with 3,760,359 Measuring and dispensing pumps 5 3s 22% 125,052 
employes. Value added by manufac- + ee ome stokers 46 16,623 22,212 38,834 
ture was $18,656,102,000 Metalworking machinery, n. e. ¢ r 302,842 520,182 
sso re ~ Office and store machines, n. e. ¢ 2 9,: 116,496 175,806 
However, 16,932 of these establish- Oil field machinery and tools 9. - 71.268 288.859 
ments had only from 1 to 19 employes _ Paper industries machinery 31,358 151,086 
each. The aggregate was 111,681 em- Power transmission equipment 148,104 283,647 431,751 
ployes and $547,982,000 value added Printing trades machinery 67,138 31,625 198,768 
by manufacture. The other 11,257 Pumps and compressors 47 270,031 282,476 552,507 
establishments, or 40 accounted for Refrigeration machinery n. a. 597,486 n. a. 
97.03 of employment and 98.06% of Seales and balances . { 19,776 34,766 54,542 
value added by manufacture N oat and household machines, 3.201 nm 130.898 
‘aa “ . » Be « . c 5.78 16,223 30,88 
; The Bureau of Labor Statistics Sewing machines 70 28'880 68.681 97014 
U. S. Department of Labor, estimated — Specia) industry machinery 2,226 202,434 348,565 550,999 
employment in these four industries Steam engines and turbines 17 48.974 
at the close of 1950 at 4,070,000, a Textile machinery 429 146,949 
gain of 8.2% over 1947 Tractors .. 94 558,779 
Typewriters 28 32,539 121,385 
. Vacuum cleaners 34 74,994 91,047 
Philosophy of Design Valves and fittings, except plumbers’ 453 243,603 393,860 
The unknown inventor of the Woodworking machinery 294 58,966 86,360 
wheel, man’s first adventure into the a ee : ; eee ; ce se 
field of mechanics, was not concerned Machinery, except electrical 906 $5,349,340 $7,812,455 
with appearance, but merely with 


. Electrical Machinery 
functional operation. Generations of : 


Carbon and graphite products 28,5: 40,218 68,7 
> : we n his foot <5, < 8, 
inventors who followed i =e Communication equipment, n. e. « 2% 46,767 69 
steps had more or less the same atti- Electric lamy « sana 03248 
seegueen Piglioetne wing ae lectric s , 2 20: 203,2 
— be > ps ——— Pca Electrical appliances 3 236,286 236,241 466,009 
acceleratec ogress J El 2 a oe = one 7 
tlectrical control apparatus 23: 39 328.2 
tional operation of products which  Piectrical eteetatad sane aa ’ $95,175 628,283 
resulted in universal acceptance of "' > = Spee - : 41.30 
» ¢. ° , § 33,51 306 
t ac > age ¢ its benefac S > . : c 
7 . — ys = : 4 ee * Electrical measuring instruments H 49,4. 103,946 
he identity Of the Mocern manu Electrical products, n. e. « 27 2,3: 48,786 91,166 
facturer who called his engineers into ey ’ phen. 
the office and berated them for the 
undistinguished appearance of his Engine electrical equipment 
products is unknown. His remarks Insulated wire and po me 103,722 
. . " le , . ‘ é é t ? Jt yd4 Dylon 
revolutionized _ the philosophy of Motors and generators O56 ane 569 745 007.186 
American manufacturers, however Phonograph records rey 75 660 110.184 
Product makers began to dress their Pri 2 : ha . a, aes poste ~ pe 
juct that they p d eye rimary batteries, dry and wet. 3% 39, 5,27: 85,045 
“ts ) g > ssesse “ve - 7 : 
heen: = ; TS pee S Radios and related products 773,233 n.a 
appeal. Buyers began to appraise the Storage batterie we . B. 233 ones 
> of appear: ‘Ee sig as > a . - = — - =7 1,00 
— of appear nee _ ™ © — Telephone and telegraph equipment. ‘ 689,182 
“ erg ea f —— * - Transformers . sé 162,085 195,102 356,968 
a rg we Pa ag aoe 1a ; Cm 4 Wiring devices and supplies 164,503 213,596 378,099 
a6 0 ee 6S ee ee X-ray and therapeutic apparatus. 20,473 38,635 59,518 
machines would both promise and . ’ , ’ 


Electrical welding apparatus 46,40: 57,310 3,712 
Electronic tubes .. f 35,535 94,040 


sliver rlative pe ance im- 7 - ‘ ai = 
deliver superlative performance im Electrical machinery 3,973 $2,516,937 $ 3,894,115 $ 5,621,765 
plied by superior appearance ~ 

The realization that machines must Grand total 2 $7,866,277 $11,706,570 $18,176,292 
be styled as well as engineered Bureau ef the Consus 
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revolution in personnel 
organizations 
indus- 


wrought a 
within manufacturing 
The services of independent 
trial design consultants were engaged 
by many manufacturers to 
new point of view into planning 
to work with existing 
headed by a chief 
president in charge of 
coordinated the activities of all 
in product design as 
development 


inject a 
and 
organizations 
engineer or vice 
engineering 
who f all 
of those engaged 
it involved 
and appearance 
Titles of men 
engineering vary 
of title, however 
organization | 
tive who must 
Sume respe nsibility 


engineering 


engaged 
videly 
every 


1as 


stvle as v ll 
The 
to increase 
their burdens 
gram will 
industry sé 
decline in 
turers must 
tion with Ik 
range from 
as with fewer 
Design engineer 
everything thi: 
concentr 
the simy 
juct 
The 


1 th 


Variations in Primary Problems of Design Engineers 


= 
¥ 





Knowledge for 


The current situation provides a great 
contrast with pre-World War II years 
The military learned, the hard way, 
a good deal about the value and ne- 
cessity of fundamental research 
and mu Research in engineering colleges is 
ournals to k im t and large conducted because it 
parade vides important benefits for the 
colleges in their educational efforts 
mission of an engineer- 
education, and the 
developing research 
contribute 


specific applications 


Research 


The 
tion of a surgica specia 
Dusy operat that he 
time for 
hi pri fe 
n the v 
By the 


being } ide 


1eSigr 


eng 


ken m« 


s fi 


or 
they 


may 


forms 
gives those 
insight into the 
of the industry; 
r inst ion ! y } faculty members 
being spent run their students 
annually in it helps students to 
although all Research in itself 
the United lure requiring a measure 
volve exper and this is one of the rea- 
billion or why all graduate students are 
Between 60 ¢ complete an individual 
gineering resea! rt before they are award- 
ported by the g 
the re under generally organized as 
is of a fundamenta ! I i fun ely related to teaching 
there most colleges 
tion to work in behalf 
otherwise industry only the 
The goal is incres zene! Oo ying the work In 
knowledge ineeril general, colleg will not accept re- 
in time « ncy ge h pl ts for an industry if 


that 
ernment not involve “funda- 


eh many 
Educati : ! I or rch for an industry 
that ab« 
project 

89 member 


otate 


annual 


earcn 


Cases, 


can 
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development and 
limited contribu- 
activities, and it 


research 
work have 
tion to educational 
is generally felt that this type of 
work should be done in commercial 
laboratories established especially for 
the purpose 

Colleges in general 
ticularly concerned about patents; 
most of them merely make certain 
that patents which may arise out of 
research will be administered so as 
to be available to industry and the 
public on a reasonable, effective, and 
non-exclusive basis 

About 10,000 men and women 
now taking active part in engineering 
research at educational institutions 
Nearly half of these people are grad- 
uate students and more than another 
quarter are members of the teaching 
staffs. The colleges and universities 
which are members of the Engineer- 
ing College Research Council have, 
by a variety of administrative meth- 
ods, achieved a remarkable coordina- 
tion of effort between research and 
education It is widely recognized 
that fundamental research is a neces- 
sary part of advanced education in 
engineering and a necessary back- 
ground in schools where effective un- 
der-graduate education is to take 
place 

Here is evidence that such basic 
research, some of it for outside spon- 
whose interests are not funda- 
mentally in education, can indeed be- 


mental” 
testing 


are not par- 


are 


sors 
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PRODUCT DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 


axet 





yma 
' oRiGimat squiemen 


sor TH 


CURIOSITY! 


PD&D THANKS YOU FOR IT!! 





























BASIC FACTS 
ABOUT PD&D 








FIELD SERVED 


The engineers and executives responsible 
for the design and development of dur 
able goods manufactured in quantity for 
sale to consumers, business and industry 


CIRCULATION 


35,000 controlled (free) copies of each 


“ monthly issue goes by mail to all names 


vere n any ‘ l PDaD ‘hae subssnnsinity > r “ here 
*pass-on’, " ’ i, as any other valued business serv- on PD&D’s mailing list. Names get there 
ice. In company after compa . I found the cards returned repre- by request Any name gets off when 
Ko ay of the whole — a anes —: there’s any evidence that its copy is not 
« » = ony 
assemblies esse ” being read. The inquiry cards flag it 


s ‘controlled EDITORIAL FUNCTION 


er the 

PD&D offer The gathering of news and developments 
in the mechanical, electrical, metallurgi 
cal and chemical engineering fields, inter 
preting them with a view to their effect 
on design. Complete coverage of new 
materials, component parts, fabricating 
techniques, finishes and services plus 
new applications 


FORMAT 


Standard tabloid size, 3 column make up 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Flat rate $150 per 1/9 page unit of 3%” 
x 44” $300 per 2/9 (3%”" x 9%”) 
short rate bills 


AGENCY COMMISSION 


15% Cash discount 2% 


ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 


Final forms close 10th of preceding 
month, mailed 25th of preceding month 


PUBLISHED BY 


Franklin H. Johnson, Inc. 
138 E. 4/th St.. New York 17, New York 
( JA Eldorado 5-7011 Plaza 9-2536 
at 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES:—A! J. Kaiser, Vice President, 138 E. 47th St.. New York {7 N. Y.. Eldorado 5-70/!- 12 Hillsdale Rd Wapping, Cons 
Manchester 2-1694. Frunklin H. Johnson, Jr. 138 E. 47th St.. New York 17. N. Y Eldorado 5-701! William A. Edwards, 333 No. Michi igan Ave 
Ch cago | lll., ANdovwer 3-5976; 1014 Sheridan Rd.. Evanston, Ill. GReenleaf 5-7174 James J. Shalvoy, 850 Euclid Ave Cleveland |4, Ohio 
SUperior |-46700: 640 Griswold St.. Detroit 26. Mich. WOodward |-08/4 
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checklist of product information 





materials 











What are its toxic properties? 
What ore its working properties? 
What changes in form occur in work or processing ? 


1—classification 

What is the kind of product? What is its purpose? 

Whot specific types (brands, grades) are available? 
t 2T k?2 

What is the product trade name rade mar 4—performance 

What is its history ? 

What codes or standards does it conform with? 

What are its outstanding advantages? 


How does it behave over varying periods of time? 
How is it affected by 

What are typical or potential uses? a—various substances ? 

a—in various industries? b—sound or vibration? 

¢ —electricity (galvanic action) ? 


b—in various structures ? 
d—high and low temperatures? 


¢ —in various mechanical equipments? 


-_ 2 
Where should it not be used ? e visible light 


f —ultra-violet rays, x-rays, gamma rays? 
—_ g—various living organisms? 
h—various environments ? 
What is its composition or chemical analysis ¢ What is its expected life span under specific conditions? 
What is its physical structure ? 
What is its density ? 5—use 
How is it made (processed or finished) ? What sizes, amounts or applications are needed for 
What shapes are available? specific uses? 
What sizes, weights and gages? In what measures is the product sold ? 
What textures, patterns or colors? What are the shipping provisions ? 
What are the odor or taste effects? What is the procedure in sampling or inspecting the 
product? 

3—characteristics How should it be stored until worked (processed or 
What ore its mechanical properties ? installed) 2 
What are its properties relative to In what ways can it be worked? What tools are needed ? 

a—various substances ? How should it be worked ? 

b—sound and vibration? By whom should it be worked ? 

— electricity ? What time is required for working ? 

d—fire and heat? What cre its possible effects on other materials? 

e—visible light 2 How should it be maintained ?# 

f —ultra-violet rays, x-rays, gamma rays? What are specific economies in use? 


Sweet's Catalog Service 











Evaluating Research Marathon said that 65 of the 
companies whose stock is listed on the 
Evaluating research in terms of fi- New York Stock Exchange maintain 
ancial return is the goal of most research departments, while the aver- 
companies investing in that technique. age is far smaller in most individual 
The Marathon Corporation has delved industries 

extensively in this subject and the Marathon said that many companies 
! presented to the Indus- feel that the effectiveness of research 
work i fg : Institute recently may best be judged by the general 
pend part of I ! I i Both management and those en- health of the organization. One cor- 
room, either ching and i in research would like an accu- poration went so far as to say that it 
part of their tir n th aboratory I raisa f achievement, the sells a product first and then gives 
More than gineering fi mpan und. Methods of attempt- its engineers the task of developing 

members alor ! n i measurement vary widely and producing it 
tions are engaged part ’ On und 1 lts are not comparable. How- The actual yield from research ex- 
ored research activiti i it ver, it is estimated that results range penditures varies widely, due in con- 
work represents abou rom break-even to as high as $15 for siderable degree to the effectiveness 
faculty time every $1 expended of the research department in devel- 
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SPECIALIZED CATALOG SERVICES 


inthe origin al equipment market 


to meet your individual needs 


Getting out a catalog is a big job—even if it's a 
small catalog. Contents, format, production and dis- 
tribution involve a thousand and one problems and 
decisions, and as many operations. Unless you have 


all the skills and facilities within your organization, 
you go outside for whatever help you need. The 
next time you need catalog help of any kind, we 
invite you to call in Sweet's Catalog Service. 





Sweet’s can help you with 


Sweet's is an organization of catalog specialists. Here 140 
people, working in coordinated groups, stand ready to give you 
expert assistance in any part of your catalog work or, if you 
wish, to handle your entire catalog operation. Sweet's services 
fall into three categories: 
1—catalog design (content and format) 
2—catalog production (mechanical work and printing) 
3— catalog distribution (individual or prefiled) 
NOTE: the term prefiled designates the procedure by 
which manufacturers’ catalogs are distributed in bound, 
indexed collections hles) of catalogs 
You may order any of these services separately. You are not 


required to order Sweet's complete catalog service 


Here is what you can get from Sweet's 
CATALOG DESIGN — Catalog design by Sweet's is far more than 
layout and artwork. It embraces every factor which helps con- 
vey information from the printed page to the mind of the pro- 
spective buyer. One of the principal elements of good catalog 
design is organization. Each manufacturer's catalog presents 
a specific organization problem. A correct solution usually 
results not only in a clearer and more convincing presentation 
but also in economy of space 

Every facility for catalog design, from the blank paper stage 
to the completed dummy, ready for printer, is available to 
clients of Sweet's Catalog Service 

Sweet's design department is staffed by 63 consultants, tech- 
nical copy writers, draftsmen and artists. Your individual re 
quirements, whatever they may be, receive individual treatment 
by people experienced in your field and specially trained for 
this work. 

CATALOG PRODUCTION 
ufacturers’ catalogs handled, Sweet's can offer the economies 


Because of the great number of man- 


of quantity production with no sacrifice of quality 

Even if other Sweet's services are not desired, it may be 
found convenient to have some or all of the details of produc- 
tion handled by one responsible organization. 

Sweet's will take « omplete charge of the execution of orders 
for any or all of the following: drawings and photographs, en- 
gravings, type composition, electrotypes, printing and binding. 
CATALOG DISTRIBUTION 
either of two types of catalog distribution 
filed. Although each type offers the same market coverage, the 
prefiled method has the added advantage of keeping catalogs 
on hand at the receiving end. thus enabling clients to control 


Sweet's services are available for 
individual or pre- 


the performance of their catal »gs after they arrive in prospects’ 
offices 


List maintenance — Sweet's follows an elaborate and pains- 


any part of your catalog job 


taking routine in maintaining an up-to-date record of the most 
important offices of industry's product design men. Sweet's 
employs a full-time staff of more than 30 specialists to carry on 
this important market analysis continuously. Manufacturers’ 
catalogs distributed by Sweet's, either individually or prefiled, 
are delivered to selected organizations and individuals repre- 
senting the bulk of the specifying and buying power in the 
original equipment market 

Individual distribution — Clients of Sweet's who wish to dis- 
tribute their catalogs individually to product designers may 
either purchase the list compiled by Sweet's or use Sweet's 





mailing facilities to send their catalogs to the people whose 
names appear in the list 

Prefiled distribution — Under this system, clients’ catalogs are 
distributed to qualified offices, permanently bound and indexed 
in Sweet's File for Product Designers. In other words, the cata< 
logs are filed before they are distributed. This simple reversal 





of procedure insures the accessibility of catalogs in recipients" 
offices at all times. Printed distribution lists are supplied t@ 
clients whose catalogs are distributed in prefiled form. 


Millions of catalogs 


Sweet's handles more catalogs than any other organization — 
this year, over 38,000,000 copies for 1,280 manufacturers. 

Sweet's service has helped hundreds of clients find the an- 
swers to a variety of individual catalog problems. Whether your 
problem is one of organizing your catalog material, or handling 
production details, or getting your catalogs into the right hands, 
you will find the expert help you need in Sweet's organization. 

Call in the nearest Sweet's District Manager for a discussion 
of your needs. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


New York 18 © 119 West 40th Street + LOngacre 3-0700 


Boston 16 * 31 St. James Avenue + HAncock 6-0700 
Buffalo 2 70 Niagara Street + Cleveland 8200 
Chicago 54 + 700 Merchandise Mart * Whitehall 4-4400 
Cincinnati2 * American Building +  GArfield 2800 
Cleveland 15 + 1422 Euclid Avenue «+ CHerry 1-7256 
Detroit 26 + 548 Free Press Building * WOodward 1-2745 
Los Angeles 17 * 1709 West 8th Street * DUnkirk 8-1076 
Philadelphia 7 * 1321 Arch Street + LOcust 7-4326 
Pittsburgh 19 «+ 411 Seventh Avenue «+ Afiantic 1-8220 
St. Louis 1 . 721 Olive Street . CHestnut 7388 


For further information on prefiled catalog distribution in 
the original equipment market, see listing of: Sweet's File 
for Product Designers at rear of this section of the Market 
Data Book, 
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ENGINEERING SETUP DURING ROUGHING-OUT STAGE 
ARROWS SHOW FLOW OF INFORMATION AND DIRECTION OF EFFORT 
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ENGINEERING SETUP DURING DESIGN STAGE 
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Let it be remem- 
other 
from 
necessarily 


expenditures 
that there 
tangible benefits accruing 
search and which do not 
show in these figures 

For those companies which are in- 
terested in working out a system of 
evaluation, the following suggestions 
may apply. Select a committee repre- 
senting sales, production, accounting 
and research. Agree upon a formula 
which assigns to research a fair share 
of the fruits of its labor. This may 
comprise some percentage of the sales 
or profits on new or improved prod- 
ucts or Since the amount 
and period of credit may vary widely, 


on it 
bered 


expense Thi 
of $3.70 for 
h would 
yutsid 
realized 


less 


re- 


also are 


figures 
the fact 
be pros- 
f 20 cents 
in producing 
t not be 
| of all 


al 
S ir must 


a pre ‘ 
expen 


wevel 


ea 


ling processes 


predicting the 
I of dimin- 
otherwise 
Stial limit 


reasonable figures should be agreed 
upon. Additional accruals to research 


may come from royalties and the sale 








of patents. In some cases the credit 
on a new development is made arbi- 
trarily by assigning an amount which 
is some fixed multiple of the cost of 
research. Still another procedure is 
to select the total profit for the best 
year out of the five immediately fol- 
lowing introduction of the product on 
the market. Where it is possible to 
segregate sales, the increment of prof- 
it on research products over non- 
research products may offer a fair 
method of evaluation 


Industrial Research 


The most effective study to de- 
termine the extent of industrial re- 
search in the United States is carried 
out by the National Research Council, 
which periodically publishes a vol- 
ume on “Industrial Research Labora- 
tories in the United States,” which is 
sold for $5 

The 1950 edition listed 2,845 indus- 
trial organizations which have for- 
mally organized research departments 
and their personnel. It also outlined 
the type of research done in each 
company 

The previous edition of this book 
listed 2,443 companies engaging in 
industrial research, the current edi- 
tion showing a net gain of 402 

Apparently mortality is high in the 
field of industrial research, the Na- 
tional Research Council reporting that 
about 300 companies which formerly 
maintained research organizations 
failed to report them in 1950. This 
loss was more than made up by the 
discovery of about 700 companies 
which prosecute research on an or- 
ganized basis 

The Council said that 1950 trends 
indicated are centralization of fa- 
cilities for research and a more for- 
mal organization of its administration 
It estimated that industry now allots 
nearly $1 billion annually to research 

In compiling its list of companies 
doing research, the Council did not 
present its prospects with precise def- 
initions. It said, however, that “re- 
search includes independent develop- 
ment work in processes, equipment 
and production, as well as fundamen- 
tal and applied research; it does not 
apply to organizations concerned only 
with production control or commer- 
cial testing.” 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They 
may be obtained through INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 


231. Catalog Design Guide and Check 
Lists of Catalog Information. 

Check lists on separate sheets cover 
items of information required by 
buyers regarding (1) producer, (2) 
materials, (3) equipment, and (4) 
services. Issued by Sweet's Catalog 
Service. 


GO DIRECT TO 
THE MEN WHO 
TEST ¢ APPROVE 


RECOMMEND « SPECIFY 


¢—%e — 


0.182 oorsrons 
is the Only News Medium 


edited solely for, and giving full coverage of, the key personnel of the 
laboratories of Industry, the Government, Technical Universities and the 
Independents. Over 22,500 copies of INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 
are addressed monthly by name and title to this hard-to-reach, all 
important purchase influence group of laboratory administrators, engi- 
neers, scientists and technicians. These are the key people of research, 
development, control, testing laboratories and pilot plants. 


Key laboratory personnel that 

have the responsibility of test- 

ing, approving, recommending 
and specifying products, processes, supplies and services, have charge 
of pilot plants and pilot runs. It is paramount that your message reaches 
all these scientists, engineers and technologists of varied skills. These 
are the people who make up the project teams that apply scientific 
knowledge to the problems of industry ... approve the products of 
today and build the products of tomorrow. 


authority to put the seal of 


approval on your product for production runs—if they learn of it! 
But busy key laboratory personnel make every reading minute count. 
That's why the only full coverage magazine going into laboratories — 
INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES — has won an enthusiastic audience. 


214 national advertisers, 172 or 80% on multi-insertion contracts, have 
presented their products and services in the first 7 issues. Over 11,000 
requests for additional information are now being processed monthly by 
our reader service department proving intense readership. INDUSTRIAL 
LABORATORIES can also tell your story best where it counts most. 
Present your products where their worth is proven and sales start. 


4 [pporatOmeS 


INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


201 NORTH WELLS ST. © CHICAGO 6, ILL. © FINANCIAL 6-1026 
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- MARKET on 


The MACHINE DESIGN Market con- 
sists of all plants where design-engineer- 
ing is a function—the 9,938 plants which 
produce 989% of the thirty-one billion 
dollar volume in appliances, equipment, 
mechanisms and machines. Wherever 


such products are being engineered, you'll 


find key men reading MACHINI 
DESIGN. These are the 60,000 design 
engineers who specify parts, materials 
and finishes in this greatest of ail single 
industrial markets 


Some of the 9,938 plants reached by 
MACHINE DESIGN are classified be- 
low by types of products manufactured 


Agricultural Machinery and 
Tractors 


Communication Equipment... ... 

Construction and Mining 
Machinery........ 

Electrical Appliances 

Electrical Equipment—Industrial 

Electrical Products— 
Miscellaneous. . 

Engines and Turbines 

General Industrial Machinery 

Instruments..........- 

Metalworking Machinery 

Motor Vehicles and Motor- 
Vehicle Equipment 

Office and Store Machines 

Railroad Equipment 

Service-Industry and Household 
Machines. ; 

Special-Industry Machinery 


A cross-section of the parts, materials 
and finishes under daily consideration and 
specified by the readers of MACHINE 
DESIGN includes: bearings bearing 
bellows and diaphragms 
. bolts and nuts brakes 
cams and camshafts 
capacitors chains.. 
position materials... 
trols...couplings...electrical accessories 
electronic devices . . . engines . 
fastenings . .. finishes of all kinds ...gears 
glass parts...hydraulic equipment 
... lubricants and lubricating systems. . . 
metals and alloys...molded products 
... motors... oil seals and retainers... 


materials 
. belting 
bushings 
clutches com- 


conduits con- 


pillow blocks... pneumatic equipment 
... pulleys and sheaves... pumps... 
rectifiers . relays .. . screw machine 
products ... screws... shims... speed 
reducers ... springs .. . stampings .. . 
switches timers . transmissions 
... transformers ... tubes and tubing... 
universal joints . . . variable speed drives 

vibration eliminators welding 
equipment and parts . . . wheels wire 
cloth and many others 


- PU a — 


MACHINE DESIGN 's editorial content 
is written by professional engineers on 
a level to match its engineering audience. 
In an average of over 90 pages per issue 
the editors provide design engineer 
readers with information on design anal- 
ysis and calculations, materials, mech- 
anisms, machine components, finishes, 
production methods, new machines, 
lubrication, drives and controls, engi- 
neering management and organization, 
machine styling and allied subjects. 


— Gi a — 


To receive copies of MACHINE 
DESIGN, every plant must show that they: 


@ Perform an engineering function 


@ Manufacture products falling with- 
in the field of the publication 


@ Are large enough to be a factor in 
the market 


And their designers must be responsible 
for the specification of parts, materials 
and finishes 


Penton's continuing census of all plants 
locates new units which qualify for copies 
and also those that should be dropped 
due to changes in the factors above. 


However, MACHINE DESIGN’s Veri- 
fication Program insures all copies be- 
ing read by men responsible for speci- 
fications. In 1950, 93.89% of the men 
who received MACHINE DESIGN re- 
turned signed statements asking us to 
continue sending them the publication. 
This program guarantees you a verified 
audience for your advertising—elimi- 
nates the possibility of any deadwood ever 
being on the MACHINE DESIGN list. 


_ VS la — 


MACHINE DESIGN is read by over 
60,000 design executives. 


DESIGN EXECUTIVES and 
ENGINEERS who specify 
parts, materials, accessories No. of 
and finishes used in the design readers Gq 
of machines and mechanica 
equipment 
Design Executives, Directors of 
Engineering, Vice Presidents 
in charge of Engineering 5,218 86 
Chief Engineers , 9,131 13.76 
Assistant Chief Engineers 4,239 
Project Engineers, Development 
Engineers, Standards Engi 
neers, Mechanical Engineers, 
Electrical Engineers, Speci 
cation Engineers 
Heads of Experimental and De 
velopment Departments 


60,042 90.49 


Directors of Research 
Chief Draftsmen and Assistant 
Chief Draftsmen 
Consulting Engineers . ‘ 
MANAGEMENT and PRO 
DUCTION EXECUTIVES 
with design responsibilities 
who are influential in the 
purchase of parts, materials, 
accessories and finishes 6,304 
Presidents, General Managers 
and Owners 1,739 
Superintendents and Production 
Officials 2,609 
Purchasing Agents 1,087 
Secretaries and Treasurers 217 
Other Supervisory Personnel 
with specification authority 632 


For complete iffformation on the 

MACHINE DESIGN market, be sure 
to write for your copy of the MACHINE 
DESIGN Data File. Following the recom 
mended IAA pattern, it supplies all 
necessary data for complete analysis of 
this important field and MACHINE 
DESIGN’s coverage. Rates, circulation 
data and mechanical information are sum- 
marized in our listing in this section of the 
Market Data Book 


MACHINE DESICH 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
PENTON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
Main 1-8260 





60 East 42nd St 
Murray Hill 2-2581 
New York 17, N. Y. 


130 N. New Hampshire Ave 
Dunkirk 2-1758 
Los Angeles 4, Calif 


520 N. Michigan Ave 
Whitehall 4-1234 
Chicago 11, Ill 














Diesel Industry 


(See also Power Generation; Marine, Shipbuilding) 





Fuel Oil Consumption of Diesel Engines 
Though the diesel industry was 

struggling manfully to meet a deluge Millions 

of orders caused by rearmament, the of Barrels 
backlog in March, 1951 was about one 3 
year's output according to the Diesel 
Engine Manufacturers Association 
Most of the business, the association 
aid, was coming from private indus 
rather than government The 
irgest single requisition was for 196 
engines for the Aluminum Company 
f America, involving an expenditure 

$20 million 
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Diesel Progress 


Diese! Engine Catalog 


Diesel Engineering Handbook 


_ Sworn. 5.000 
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Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar jer : Bipnllif 
ket data information are available with . / . nthly F 
out charge (while supply lasts) to adver 
tisers and agency executives. They may 
be obtaine:’ through INDUSTRI4SL MAR 
KETING. 
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Drugs; Proprietaries 





The 1948 Census of Business re- 
ported 55,796 drug and proprietary 
stores in the United States, with sales 
of $4,013,231,000. This compares with 
57,903 in 1939, the previous 
census with sales of $1,562,502,- 
000. Despite the large gain in dollar 
volume share of the na- 
tional declined from 3.72 
cents 3.07 cents in 1948 
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(See also Power Plants: Refrigerating Industries) 





Population growth in America at 
the rate of at least two million per- 
sons a year is a strong stimulant to 
the growth of the electric power in- 
dustry, Electrical World said. Not 
only does the number of people (and 
homes, schools, stores, factories) in- 
crease, but each family, each store 
and farm, continues to use more elec- 
tricity. This is because we continue 
to think up things like electric 
blankets, hay dryers and night base- 
ball. And industry keeps on demand- 
ing more production per worker 
which always means more electri 
power per worker 

This is how the use of 
power in America is expected to in- 
in the coming years of de- 
fense economy: In 1950, the average 
residential and farm’ customer used 
1,940 kilowatt hours of electricity. In 
1955, this average customer will use 
2.570 kwhr. The industry can and 

provide this for resi- 
dential and farm customers, while 
delivering vastly amounts 
of electricity to industry. The 1950 
industrial index of 200 is expected to 
be 263 by the end of 1953. This great 
of industrial production will 
something like 27 million 
generating capacity 
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require 
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All of this adds 
production (based on electric 
far beyond anything ever 
enced before By 1953 the 
tional product may 
lollars, based on today’s price 
Electrical World 
energy sales by utilities in 
1950 were 278,800 million kwhr, a 
gain of 12.1% over 


1949 and the larg- 
est jump in the history of the industry 
The cause of the sharp increase was 
large light power cus- 
tomers for industrial use. Sales to this 
segment dropped 3 billion kwhr in 
1949 from 1948, but in 1950 they 
nearly 18 billion over 1949, reaching 
more 138 billion kw.-hr 

Electrical World gave this 
of 1950 operations 
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Annual Capital Expenditures for New Construction 


(In thousands of dollars) 
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Fuel Hydro 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951} 


16,172 

36,820 
113,060 
133,000 
101,500 
200,430 
219,741 
191,671 | 
137,059 

96,126 
106,166 
190,955 
440,547 
813,025 
078,081 
960,739 
967,613 


6,337 

9,030 
10,540 
17,600 | 
17,900 
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29,847 
35,505 
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12,713 
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42,732 192,855 


55,305 


110,487 
184,725 


433,059 | 918,944 2,557,810 





Source 


t Expenditure study not made by “ Electrical World 


Power Commission for privately owned utilities only 
3 Prospective. 


Electrical World " surveys, rural cooperatives and federal projects not included 


in 1942, Figures are those reported by Federal 





Output (1,000,000 kw.-h: 
Generated 
From fuel 
From water 
Capacity (1,000 kw 
Generator ratings 
Fuel 
Hydro 
Fuel Consumption 
Coal (1,000 short ton 
Oil (1,000 bbl.) 
Gas (billion cu. ft.) 
Energy Sales (1 million kw.-hr 
Ultimate consumers 
Rural 
Residential 
Small light and power 
Large power and light 
Other 
Customers (1,000) 
Total number 
Rural 
Residential 
Small power and light 
Large power and light 
Other 
People in homes served 
(1,000,000) 
Employees (1,000) 


power 


49,947 
17,562 


87,940 
78,110 
623 


278,800 
7,450 
66,450 
50,050 
138,350 
16,500 


45,123 
1,608 
37,622 
5,496 
239 
158 


141 


237 


Expenditures 
The 


electric utility industry is to create 
a capacity of 102 million kw, with a 


long range program of the 


peak load of 86 million, leaving 16 
million for reserve 

are 
are 
in 


expenditures in 1950 
at $2,347,171,000 and 
to reach $2,557,810,000 


Capital 
estimated 
expected 


1951. Expenditures of co-operatives 
bring the figure to $3 billion or morg 
for both years. 

The distribution of the 1951 budget 
of utilities is about the same as if 
1950. Fuel power stations take 38% 
of the total in 1951, compared with 
41° in 1950. Distribution will be 
down slightly from 37 to 36%. Ak 
though their percentages in the total 
budget of 1951 are a little lower thal 
in 1950, 1951 dollar expenditures fat 
fuel power and distribution are actum 
ally higher than in 1950 ; 

These two accounts, always taki 
up to 75% or more of the total budg 
need change only a little to make 
proportionate changes in the 
maller construction accounts. Thu 
the percentage is much larger pro 
portionately in 1951 (17%) than @® 
1950 (13%) 

The effect of federal government 
activities in river development is 
apparent in the continuing small pro- 
portion of hydro power in electric 
utility construction. As in 1950, it is 
still less than 5% of the total 

Distribution of the 1951 budget 
over the nine census regions shows 
little change from 1950. The highly 
industrialized East North Central 
section, which includes Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
again leads with nearly one-fourth of 
the national total for electricity sys- 
tem construction. 

This region is highest in all kinds 
of construction except hydro power, 
in which it is lowest. Next in size 
of share of the total budget comes 
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make YOUR PRODUCT 
TO ELECTRICAL BUYERS . . . 


me 
er | 
cms? 


rer Futo 
ELECTRICAL 
CATALOGS 


PRODUCT ENGINEERS 


8,000° 


Distributed to those individuals, regordiess 
of title, responsible for the design, selection 
ond specification of electrical components 
to be used in ao monvufactured product 
Manufacturing companies and independent 
design engineering firms are covered 








rat Fueto 
ELECTRICAL 
CATALOGS 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


16,300* 


Distributed to electrical maintenance super 
intendents and other operating personne! 
responsible for the selection, specification 
and purchase of electrical equipment used 
for construction, operation and mainte- 
nonce in all types of industrial plants 








(per page) 


RUN-OF-BOOK Stondord 7”x10" r.0.b. pages in black and white may be pre-filed in the single units or combinations 
shown, only. Supplied inserts of two pages back-to-back accepted in these units at 2 page r.o.b. rates 
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DISTRIBUTION UNITS 


2-3 pgs 
$235 
370 
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4-7 pgs 
$220 
340 
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530 
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of units shown 
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DISTRIBUT 


ON UNITS 8 pgs 

$ 975 
1663.50 
1402.50 
1717.50 
1290 
2091 
1978.50 
2405 


4 pgs 
$ 650 
1109 
935 
1145 
860 
1394 
1319 
1605 


12 pgs | 
$1255 
2143.40 
1807 | 
2213 | 
1662 
2694.40 | 
2549.40 | 
3094 | 


DISTRIBUTION UNITS 


4 pgs 
$ 900 
1109 
1394 
1184 
1109 
1394 
1319 
1605 


2 ek 


12 pgs 
$1735 
2143.40 
2694.40 
2288.40 
2143.40 
2694.40 
2549.40 
3094 
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*Above distribution figures include 1,200 books directed to: Consulting Engineers, Govern- 


ment Agencies, Engineering Schools, Technical Librories and checking copies 


All rates listed, subject to 10% Cosh Discount on 3 yeor order, 15% Agency Commission ond 


2% Cash 


For Mechanical Specifications 


Discount 


etc see 


Publications Listing 


at the end of this section 
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PRE FLED 
ELECTRICAL 
CATALOGS 


CONTRACTORS & WHOLESALERS 
10,500* 


Distributed to electricai contractors and 
general contractors having electrical de- 
partments. Also to recognized electrical 
wholesolers. All firms recommend, purchase 
or sell electrical equipment to industrial, 
commercial and institutional establishments. 











PRE FILED 
ELECTRICAL 
CATALOGS 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


8,000* 


Distributed to operating personne! and de- 
partment heads in Private Utilities, Munic- 
pals and REA Coop's. responsible for the 
specification and purchase of equipment 
and materials used in the generation, trans 
mission and distribution of electrical energy 
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1145 1717.50 
1605 2405 
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Number and Installed Capacity of Electric Utility Generating Plants 
By States and Type of Prime Movers 





Generator Capacity in Kilowatts of Plants Operated by® 





Number? Number’ Total —_ 
Census Region and State of of Capacity 


| Internal Combustion 
Utilities | Plants Kilewatts | Water Power | Steam Power Engines 


_ } 
Number | Capacity | Number | Capacity Number | Capacity 








| | 


UNITED STATES... 1,584 | 3,883 67,509,268 | 1,460 17,562,530 | 1,054 | 48,068,458 1,369 1,878,280 








New England 102 323 3,965,056 217 932,951 67 2,970,715 61,390 
Maine 18 86 389,936 62 264,762 6 
New Hampshire 51 383,741 43 246,235 5 
Vermont 77 193,174 61 166,487 7 
Massachusetts 72 1,644,724 32 164,247 33 
Rhode Island 10 362,421 4 3,250 5 
Connecticut 27 991 ,060 15 87,970 11 





Middle Atlantic.... 108 342 13,038,921 179 | 1,602,423 134 | 11,382,622 
New York 56 211 6,099,487 149 1,154,847 44 4,905,695 
New Jersey 11 9 2,047,556 6,350 14 2,038,024 
Pennsylvania 41 4.891 878 27 441,226 76 4,438,903 


East North Central 296 15,613,928 825,323 238 14,505,407 153 283,198 
Ohio . 58 4,364,646 11,525 72 4,325,793 20 27,328 
Indiana 46 2,102,099 2 36,944 2,027,645 17 37,510 
Ilinois 62 99 4,209,013 48 629 4,108,344 28 52,040 
Michigan 63 212 3,236,072 384,515 2,740,225 48 111,332 
Wisconsin 67 198 1,702,098 343,710 1,303,400 40 54,988 





West North Central 478 907 4,915,197 9 577,625 215 3,571,227 568 
Minnesota ‘ 82 175 1,135,300 137,927 50 857,851 84 
lowa 98 205 1,097,536 136,916 48 743,949 126 
Missouri 75 115 950,436 150,5@3 29 700,165 
North Dakota 46 181,534 17 145,540 
South Dakota 74 161,732 - 3,421 11 92,412 
Nebraska 155 575,312 142,403 26 350,160 
Kansas 137 813,347 6,385 34 681,150 





South Atlantic 139 395 8,726,993 162 2,297,201 6,283,918 107 
Delaware 5 6 27,648 23,150 
Maryland 13 28 1,093,420 271,325 807,525 
District of Columbia 2 3 508,000 3,000 | 505,000 
Virginia 23 75 1,203,751 182,678 | 997,004 
West Virginia 12 36 1,255,989 100,880 1,150,010 
North Carolina 29 82 1,757,238 661 860 1,070,771 
South Carolina 12 42 825,622 652,595 167,430 
Georgia 12 46 1,056,216 412,202 640,950 
Florida 31 77 999,109 12,661 922,078 

East South Central 56 26 4,419,221 2,675,758 1,718,577 
Kentucky 13 31 906,819 270,860 629,551 
Tennessee 14 36 622,598 1,192,935 426,450 
Alabama 4 25 689,763 1,211,963 475,340 4 
Mississippi 25 34 200,041 187,236 22 


West South Central 171 397 4 307 463,747 103 3,768,965 257 312,595 
Arkansas 21 52,751 145,508 14 283,695 21 23,548 
Louisiana 30 8,327 12 806,700 48 61,627 
Oklahoma 377 73,624 24 582,320 69 67,433 
Texas 2,501 244,615 53 2,096,250 119 159,987 

Mountain 4,327 2,264,080 67 916,928 154 173,319 
Montana 2.071 425,938 4 11,968 9 | 4,165 
Idaho 30,599 425,615 4 4,584 
Wyoming 139 78,997 50,820 9,322 
Colorado 222 87,660 289,648 
New Mexico 728 24,910 222,392 
Arizona 2,268 540,540 | 228,950 
Utah f 227,628 94,145 112,750 
Nevada 595,672 586,275 oy 





Pacific 59 290 | 8,930,318 2,950,099 
Washington 20 53 | 2,765,298 2,564,036 197,820 
Oregon 19 74 973,003 765,679 199,110 
California 20 163 5,192,017 2,593,707 28 2,553,169 





Notes: * Total includes 82 duplications because of utilities having generating plants in more than one state. 
* For the approximately 169 combination plants each type of prime mover is counted as a separate plant. 
‘ 
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THE ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


\ will furnish the power 
\ for America’s defense economy. 
\ To do it, 
they'll spend more money for capital goods 


\ than any other industry. 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y, 








Defense economy, added to normal population growth, Mechanical Production Requirements 
. SCREEN ~ 110-line. (100-line screen accept- 
means more and more electric power leg ety AHP RR 
n. Rate: $50 per page, additional 
S ‘ f<eep top ma fe 
5 YEARS OF " | F probable Unurimmed size 8s" in. x 11% in. Trimmed 


«“ ” f ! f I pr ict yt ze of publication, 8'4 in. x 1114 in. Stock 
GREAT GROWTH } : heck mu iblisher. COLOR — Samples of colors 
on request. Second color — Standard orange- 
red, orange, blue, yellow and green — $75 per 
page. Special colors — rates on request 


CIRCULATION NET PAID 


Electrical World reaches the electric power 

ndustry, both private and public, covering 

»ympanies and plants where generating ca- 

pacity represents over 98% of the industry 

otal. These companies are covered vertically, 

World from the top executive in holding, manage- 
‘ ; ment and operating units down to substation 

ul superintendents and line construction fore- 

the men, 56.85 of the total circulation goes to 


1 addition, almost 40% of ELECTRICAL 
panies WORLD'’s circulation is among large indus- 
fed " trial companies, consulting and construction 
ederal companies, electrical manufacturers, etc. (See 


3 YEARS OF | ots . ul pa iv mechan ABC breakdown.) 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION ical and electrical engineers, sales man 


: aget and men who sell energy to f \ 
SO the imadustriai | t : é 


; . wa id lustrial, ercial and residential 
In 1953 it is expected een wt oes Ml de ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


operating men in 4 
63. Every year, American I 


we electric power per 





gineers and their stafts CLASSIFICATION COPIES 

if tr slant , on 

industrial plants such as iror Secits fom and thle Sam 

ills, electrified railways, ponies ond their Holding and 

Management Compan Engi- 

neering Construction, Operation, 
L 


use electrical engineering problems ‘ 

CAPACITY MUST ; justry are basically the same as Building ond Purchasing 

GROW, ALSO those in utilities, these men read Engineers and their staffs en- 

: , gaged in Consulting Work and 

gen rical Work Electrical Applications—Consult- 

; ‘ . : : . = onst turer Annro ing ond Construction, Electri- 

ation S POWET Sy) . an rical Manufacturers. Approxt cal Engineering Firms, Electrical 

watts xperts predict that y 0 manuta irers produce 8) to Contractors and Illuminating En- 

. e of all gineering Consultants, Engineers 

; with Telephone and Telegraph 

ana sup Companies, Government and 
sarts: insu Testing Loboratories 


200 billion kwhr 
nanufacturing plants, shipyards 





used ir Industriol and Electrical Man- 
A vfacturing Companies, Railroads, 
quantities in elec anutactur Mills and Factories—Executives, 
¢ lectrical World delivers the buyers Engineers, Designers, Sales 
. - Stoffs, Purchasing Agents and 

t these arterials 1 no piantS making other employees 

, , sii 1 

electrically-engineered equipment sold Electrical Wholesalers and 


primarily to the electric power industry Dealers 534 


Electrical World is published every Investment Houses and Bonks, 

’ Public Service Commissions, Pub- 
ibor , Monday. The REGULAR issue (every lic Libraries, Attorneys, etc 597 

we than 1 ) These work other Monday) covers generation, trans Engineering Colleges, Profes- 
strain ¢ rod verything the mission, distribution and utilization, sors, Instructors and Students 624 


with increased productivity based planned marketing of power, new engi 7. Miscellaneous 200 


ore electric power per worker. By neering practices, new 1 ethods and de- Connections unknown (sub- 
j : - l Th scribers whe hove no) yet re- 
3, the total value « M uf r sign, plus news. The NEWS issue (every ported their business or position) 147 


r 
vices produced (gross natconal pre other Monday ) is devoted to news of the TOTAL 


f al prt 22,226 
is likely to reach $340 billion per year, industry. 
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Source and Disposal of Energy 
(In Millions of Kwhr) 





Generated from | Add Less | 
— Total Imports Total | Sales to 
| Generation | from for | Losses Ultimate 
Fuel Power | Water Power Canada Producer | Distribution | Consumers 
56,915 38,372 95,287 901 5669 | 90,519 | 
70,258 39,058 109,316 1,054 5,826 104,544 | 
74,900 44,013 118,913 1,733 6,428 114,218 
69,533 44,279 113,812 1,867 6,990 108,689 
84,078 43,564 127,642 1,900 7,734 121,808 
94,516 47,321 141,837 937 7,268 135,506 
113,925 50,863 164,788 927 6,335 159,380 
122,108 63,871 185,979 1,448 Y 180,816 
144,127 73,632 217,759 1,537 209,567 
154,244 73,945 228,189 1,597 | 223,245 
142,516 79,970 222,486 1,773 , 220,891 P 
144,772 78,406 223,178 1,666 , 220,268 29,474 
177,314 78,425 255,739 1,269 ‘ 250,822 33,241 
200,228 82,470 282,698 1,113 ‘ 277,443 36,703 
201,351 89,748 291 099 1,004 ‘ 286,216 37,675 
233,596 95,432 329,028 1,200 321,375 42,575 278,800 








Sources: Federe! Power Commission and Edison Electric Institute. All deta revised to correspond with current basis which excludes former Mining and Manufacturing 
ond Rae road and Railway classifications * Estimated 


Energy Production by Regions 
(In Millions of Kwhr) 
| = 
1947 1948 1950° 








Total | Hydro! Fuel Total |Hydro| Fuel | Total Total | Hydro! Fuel 

| i. i } 
New England 13,346 3,507 9,838 14,341 3,026, 11,315) 14,275 , 16,249 3,550 12,699 
Mid. Atlantic | 53,201 9,658 43,543) 57,432 9,064 48,368 56,933) 9,038 3 63,359 9,880 53,479 
E. No. Central 58,879 3,115 55,764) 65,141 2,498 62643 66,253) 2,748 a 75,235 3,386 71,849 
W. No. Central 15,033 2639 12,394 16,250 2,312 13,939 17,486 2,833 , 19,147 
So. Atlantic 32,266 8,271 23,995, 36,089 9,326 26,763 36,973 11,044 x 43,511 
E. So. Central 18,673) 12,386 6,287| 21,242 13,011 8,231, 21,824 16,097 24,317 , 
W. So. Central 15,340 1,151 14,190, 17,794 1,022, 16,771 19,429 1,350 22,747 1,419 
Mountain 12,881) 10,298 2,583 14,808 11,661 3,147 15,444 12,012 16,538 12,533 
Pacific 36,120 27,402 8.718 39,601 30,550 9,051 42,483 31,409 47,925 36,744 


United States 255,739 78,427 177,313 282,698 82,470 200,228 291,099 89,748 201,351 329,028 95,432 233,596 


Region — 





Source: Federal Powef Commission. All data revised to correspond with current basis which excludes former Mining end Manufecturine and Railroad and Railway 


classifications. * Estimated 
—Electrical World 





the Middle Atlantic region, followed the electric industry's customer total Rural Electrification 


y the South Atlantic and Pacific increased their individual annual av- 

On the basis of new capacity in- 
talled in relation to construction ex 
penditures, Electrical World ha 


reached a figure of $507 per kw of 


Capital expenditures for electricity 
supply to rural America remains 
n 1950, the highest yearly gain yet high—$343 million—despite the fact 
recorded that the job of building distribution 
new plant. This is based on 1946-51 lines for that service is approaching 
new capacity of 22,871,000 kw by elec- Average consumption by the home its end. Electric utilities in 1951 will 
tric utilities at a cost of $11.599 °UStomer in 1950 was 1,825 kwhr, spend over $70 million for rural line 
pare early 50°% greater than his use in eXtensions, according to Electrical 
World's survey covering 84% of utili- 
ties in terms of customers served. The 
amount to be spent in 1951 by REA 
borrowers is estimated at $273 million 
for new construction made by the lential electricity index showed a A considerable part of the money 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Corps of ‘ ine of more than two points. In spent by cooperatives in 1951 will be 
Engineers and the Tennessee Valley A cost of living index stood for generating lines and transmission 
Authority, plus loans to REA coor t 128.4, while the residential elec- limes. Another large share will be 
eratives. For 1951, the indicated ex ricity index was 93.1. The 1950 aver- for increase and improvement of 
penditure is $872,000,000 ag r cost of living was 176.0 and ““*ViCe oe umes alseady built 
oe Sor venidaaiied clesiaiaies G02 Suen. In 1949 utilities and cooperatives 
Cost of Electricity ‘ ntial electricity, § eT- together added 229,000 miles of line, 

Electric Light and Power said that 48 revenue for residential electricity and in 1950, 185,000. In 1951 the pros- 
residential consumers in the United declined 15 from 1945's 3.41 cents pect is for utilities to build 27,000 


States, who constitute over 80 of per kwhr to 2.89 cents in 1950 miles, compared with 35,000 in 1950 


erage use of electricity by 145 kwhr 


Electrical World reported that fed- ! only five years earlier. During 
eral expenditures for electricity sup his period, the cost of living index 
ply in 1950 amounted to $771,000,000 umped over 47 points, but the resi- 


This figure represents expenditure 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER READERS 


Equipment 
Building Materials 


Operating Supplies 


To Bach Defense S and strongly influence industrial 
~ Jo Build the Future! and institutional purchases of 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER hos Utilization Equipment 
launched, with its June “Report to 
the Nation” issve, a dynamic pro- 
gram on behalf of the electric utili- 
ties ond all industry whose function- 
ing is dependent upon a full supply 
of electric power. Get the facts be- 
hind this important campaign, which 
has the enthusiastic backing of lead- 
ing men in the utilities and allied 
industries throughout the country 
Ask for @ copy of this remarkable 
issue 


SEND TODAY FOR 
FULL DATA ON 
COVERAGE, READ- 
ERSHIP, COSTS 


SERVING AMERICA’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 
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Indications are that cooperatives’ new 
mileage will be less than in 1950 
REA approval of 
eratives and other 
totals $2,311 million 
The number of electrified farms on 
Jan. 1, 1951, was 5,289,506, the follow- 
table showing the number 


loans to coop- 


borrowers now 


ing in each 


region 


Light and Power estimated 
ectricity consumption by 
averaged 2,350 kwhr 
not a 


the 


that 1950 « 


farm customers 
farm where 
factor. This is about 50 


1945 ave 


irrigation is 
above 


Building and Upkeep 


With industrial mobilization accen 
the need for applied electri 
wer, wiring, utilization), the 
1951, estimated by Electrical 
mstruction and Maintenance, is up- 
ward. Actual deter- 
mined almost exclusively by two fac- 
The availability of materials; the 
availability of manpower. Dollar- 
the market for goods 
and services is expected to reach $2,- 
548,000,000, exceeding 1950 by 
‘4 billion dollars 
industry, up and down the line 
acklog of World War II ex 
ence n draw, and the 
market pattern closely re- 
1942. To mobilization 
irements, the electrical field will 
undertake more work than 
The industry's full facil- 
urces will be recruited 
their production 
tech- 


tuating 
city (po 
trend for 
Ce 
limits will be 


tors 


wise electrical 


more 


The 
a t 
which to 
emble meet 
requ 
ave to 
before 
and res« 
anufacturers 

¥ and management 
ses; distributors and their 
t keep nm aterial fl 


dbottieneck tr 


sale 
wing and re 
men 


equipment 
important 
Be cal 


tie ire 


and facili 

t be rapidly 

will shift t 

lirecting ef 
n-essentia tk 


not « 
expanded—the 
adaptability 
forts from “n 
activities 
ible to 
power 
bearing on 
The 


will be 


essential 

cutting back wherever pos- 
rechannel 
activitic 


mobilization 


mate! and 


into 


three major 


1. Industrial alters 
modernization 
2 Ne Ww 


tion 


plant 


industrial 
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Household Appliance Stores and Sales 





Defense | 
addition com- 
jential 
l t and ready 
for everything required in 
preparedness program—and 
some 


truction 
market 
the 


then 


To. summarize, electrical work is 
expected to exceed 1950 levels dollar- 
Manpower will tighten with 
military inroads, but manhours wil 
be greater. Material shortages wil 
acute, with copper 
limited substitution n 
partial relief. Most urge 
vill be in-plant alterations and mo 
ernization of electrical facilities 
pectacular 


W IiS€ 


become 
point 
vide 


the 


most 
f 


will be construction « 
special weapons facilities carrying top 
priority. Institutional and commercial 
building will continue at a high level 
restricted only by 
and manpower 


materials delay 
shortages 


Distribution 

The 

porte d 
te 


Census of Bus 


1948 
29.700 hx se he 


iness re- 
ld appliance 
res with 159,302,000, or 


sales of $ 
1,65 of all compared 
with only 1.15 if th tal in 1939 
the previou on 
The Census of Business 
ported 7,231 radio stores with 
of $384,057,000, or 0.29% of total retail 
compared with 0.12% in 1939 
found 3,088 
with 


year 
also re- 


ale 
saies 


sales 
The 
trical supply 
$128,907,000 
The 1948 
reported 5,443 


with ales of 


census elec- 


also 
stores sales of 


Census of Business also 
wholesalers, 
There 


general 


with 


electrical 
$4,424,566,000 
2925 wholevaler of 


apparatus and supplies 


and 2,518 
appliances 
volume of 


sales of $2,386,546,.000 
wholesalers of electrical 
and specialties 
$2.038,020,000 


with 


Finally, the 1948 Census of Business 
reported 19,440 electrical repair shops 
with receipts of $214,796,000. Included 
were 12,5 radio repair shops with 
$100,679,000; 2.531 refrig- 

shops with 
and 4,351 other 

with pts 


erator s ice and repair 
$45,507,000 
repalr 
of $68,.610.000 
Electrical 
that 
radios 


rece ipts of 


electrical shops 


rece 


Merchandising estimated 


sales of electrical appliances and 
exceeded billion in 1950 
The largest sin figure in its tabula- 
tion $1,607.705.000 for 6.900.000 


$8.6 


was 
television 

The public also invested $1,602,266,- 
000 in 6,200,000 refr 
ing to this authority 
000 washing 
971,000 to 


accord- 
4,345,- 
brought $780,- 
Almost 2 billion 
lamp bulbs and tubes sold for 
$433,.400.000. Home were ar 
important 
sold 
Among 
pliance stores 


igerators 
Sales of 
machines 
dealers 
were 
freez 
for dealers, wh 
$289,000,000 


ers 
product 
890.000 for 
the newer products in ap- 
660,000 ctric bed 
coverings were sold fi 6,000,000 
About 230,000 dishwashers brought 
$67,000,000 

As for 1951, Electrical 
ng said that accelerating 
cut sharply into production dur- 
ing the year. However, the appliance 
and radio industry has some scope for 
ubstituting. Industry 
reported they won't have to cut back 
full the 
percentage cuts in materials 

The 


rural 


le 
r $! 


Merchand - 
mobilization 


} 


will 


leaders have 


production by the amount of 


total number of residential 


electric customers on Jan 
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ELECTRICAL WEST 


Spokesman for the Most Highly Electrified Section of the U. S. 


Established 1887 
68 POST STREET 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 





MARKET 


FUNDAMENTALS—There are basic Western characteristics of size 
geographic isolation, climatic difference and a growing industrial- 
agricultural economy 

With a war economy in prospect and with a Pacific-Asiatic Theatre 
already active the West Coast market is more and more important 
Ship building, aircraft, electronic and related war manufacturing 
will put more demands on the Western electrical system—this means 
constantly expanding needs for electrical equipment of all kinds. 


Certain specific electrical influences affect the 


Circulation is concentrated in the Western states and in the elec- 
trical industry. Electric light and power company and other electric 
utility subscribers represent 59% of the total; contractors, dealers, 
jobbers and manufacturers 28°/,; electrical and industrial plant engi- 
neers and electricians 8°. 


Publication date, 10th of publication month. Proofs furnished when 
copy and cuts are received before |0th of preceding month. Final 
closing date |5th of preceding month (no proofs). Plates should be 
shipped to Wolfer Printing Co., Attn: Electrical West, 416 Wall St., 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Insertion orders, copy and layouts should be 

sent to Advertising Department, Electrical 





market. (1) Hydro power predominates (75°/, 
of the total). (2) Fuel power is produced 
with oil or natural gas. (3) Transmission 
distances are long, voltages high and inter- 
connections frequent; pooled operation of 
systems has been developed to a high degree. 
(4) Per capita electrical usage is nearly twice 
the national average. (5) Rural electrification 
tops the nation. (6) These factors tend to 
emphasize the regional nature of the problem 
of sales, engineering, operating and construc- 
tion techniques. 

UTILITY — Western power systems added 
1,149,000 kw. of new capacity in 1950. A 
million-kilowatts-a-year growth rate will be 
maintained through 195! and 1952. Expendi- 
tures in 1950 were $665,000,000. For the next 
three years they will average higher than 
$500,000,000 annually. No section of the U.S 
can boast of a bigger power construction 
program 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL — Since 
V-J Day one new factory out of every four 
built in the U. S. has been located in the 
Far West 


CONSTRUCTION—Despite controls construc 
tion levels are 15% ahead of 1950. Public 





The Western States and Ha- 
waii represent 20 
total market for electrical 


equipment and supplies 


For thorough advertising pen- 
etration of this 
there is no better medium than 
ELECTRICAL WEST 


The best coverage and highest 
readership among Western 


UTILITIES 
CONTRACTORS 
WHOLESALERS 


and other electrical buying in- 
fiuences in the western states. 


West, 68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


SCHEDULES 


ELECTRICAL WEST aims at breadth and bal- 
ance in every issue to insure editorial material 
of value to each segment of readership as well 
as news and articles of general interest. There 
are occasions when advertisers can profitably 
key advertising copy to editorial. The follow- 
ing schedule may be helpful: 


e FEBRUARY—Review and Forecast 


This section is an unduplicated digest now 
in its 32nd year. A graphic review of electrical 
progress and statistics in the eleven Western 
States, plus a detailed report on each utility 
area. 


e@ JUNE—Convention-in-Print 


As a service to Western associations, which 
are cooperative and closely coordinated, this 
issue is published annually. Important and 
significant papers and discussions are printed 
here for the first time. Manufacturers have 
used the advertising pages as a “convention 
exhibit" with gain in attention and sales. 


of your 


rich market 








and industrial building is taking up the slack 
n residential construction. Even so whole 
tracts of lower-priced houses are being sold before construction has 


been completed. 


In addition to being thoroughly familiar with the problems of the 
fields served by ELECTRICAL WEST, the staff of four editors has a 
background of many years’ experience in technical merchandising 
and publishing fields. Two editors are engineers, two have worked 
on metropolitan newspapers, and all have had sales training and 
experience. They are well known and active in all of the Western 
electrical organizations. They have the advice of a unique board 
of 15 consulting editors, each a prominent electrical leader. 


READERS 


95°, of subscribers are engineers and executives actively engaged 
in electric utility operation, contracting, wholesaling, manufacturing 
or allied electrical businesses 

They include members of the Pacific Coast Electrical Association 
Northwest Electric Light and Power Association and the Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers Associations. The remainder are secured 
by direct mail solicitation or by field salesmen. All have a specific 
and keen interest in Pacific Coast electrical events and progress. 


BASIC DATA 


Founded in San Francisco in 1887, the magazine was renamed 
ELECTRICAL WEST in 1927. It is an A.B.C., A.B.P.. McGraw-Hill 
publication dedicated to serving the electrical industry in the eleven 
Western States. ELECTRICAL WEST offers the manufacturer and 
supplier the lowest-cost means of advertising in the fastest growing 
electrical market in the world 

Total net paid A.E.C. (December 1950, 6 mos. average) 8,866 
Renewal! rate 80°, 
Subscription price $2.00 per year 


@ SEPTEMBER—Lighting 


An expanded® section interprets for those concerned latest develop- 
ments in residential, commercial, industrial and protective lighting. 


@ OCTOBER—industrial Electrification 
New plants mean new methods and techniques in industrial electri- 


fication. These are classified, studied and reviewed with special 
emphasis on coordinated Western industrial development programs, 


Manufacturers Directory 


Published as a supplement to the April issue to supply information 
on where to buy electrical products in the West. Consists of: 

Directory of Western Offices or Representatives of Electrical 
Manufacturers; Il. Where-to-Buy Product Directory; Ill. Western 
Service and Repair Stations for Appliances and Apparatus; IV. 
Directory of Western Manufacturers’ Representatives Handling Elec- 
trical Lines. Advertising in the Directory is a valuable addition to 
regular schedules. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO 11 
Michael O'Connell, 520 No. Michigan Ave., WHitehall 4-7900 


NEW YORK 18 
Walter Klein, 330 West 42nd St., LOngacre 4-3000 


CLEVELAND i5 
Frank Seiler, 1510 Hanna Bidg., SUperior 7000 


LOS ANGELES 14 
Carl Dysinger, | 111 Wilshire Blvd., MAdison 6-4323 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
T. H. Carmody, R. C. Alcorn, 68 Post St., DOugles 2-4600 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


68 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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AcTION!! 


and you get ACTION from the 
$2 billion-plus lighting market 
through the advertising pages of 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING! 


DIRECT APPROACH 


as direct, as clear as the path of 
a beacon light to the exact spot 
where buying, specifying, and in- 
stallation of lighting equipment, 
materials, and component parts are 
done. 


TO KEY MEN 


the men regularly reading and 
using I.E. are the lighting industry 
market in all North America 

over 8390 paid subscribers and 
members of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. 


FOR AD ACTION 


recent survey shows 65°. of the 
readers find useful information in 
1.E.’s ad pages . . . 24°. send in- 
quiries or orders .. . 15°. have 
their employees send for further 
data on products advertised in |.E. 


On the Beam for 
More Buying Power... 


Architects 
Decorators 

Government Engineers 

Industrial Engineers 

Utility Company Lighting Departments 

Electrical Distributors & Wholesalers 

Contractors & Contractor-Dealers 

Lamp Manufacturers 

Lighting Equipment Manufacturers 

Accessory Equipment & Materials 
Manufacturers 

Physicians, Professors 

Miscellaneous 


Consulting Engineers, Interior 


Students 


Total 8393 


1860 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
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1951, was 29,044,030, 25,612,278 being 
urban, 8,142,246 rural non-farm and 
5,289,506 farm customers 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following figures on produc- 
tion of appliances 


Value added by manufacture by 
producers of radios and related prod- 
ucts was $773,233,000, indicating value 
of shipments in excess of $1 billion 

Unit shipments in 1947 included 4,- 
330,000 electric fans; 1,210,000 stand- 
ard electric ranges: 2,500,000 dry 
shavers; 2,438,000 coffee makers; 
2,840,000 automatic and 2,179,000 non- 
automatic toasters; 1,453,000 hot 
plates and disc stoves; 1,220,000 food 
mixers; 11,004,000 electric irons; 
1,850,000 portable room heaters; 12,- 
280,000 home radio receivers; 2,787,- 
000 portable radio receivers 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may 
be obtained through INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 


273. 1951 Statistical 
Planning Issue 

Latest market information on the 
products in the appliance, radio and 
television industries is available in a 
reprint of Electrical Merchandising’s 
statistical issue, January, 1951. Single 
ordered in quantity, 


and Market 


copies are free 
the price is $1 a copy 


275. Business Needs for New Plants 
and Equipment. 

Electrical World has published this 
brochure, with figures and charts 
showing the 1949-1953 needs of. busi- 
ness for new plants and equipment, 
based on a survey of leading corpora- 
tions throughout the country 


276. 1950 Starts Decade with Record 
Gain 

This reprint from the January statis- 

tical issue of Electric Light and Power 

gives salient facts about the industry's 

gains, with a conditional forecast of 
the future 


hed 


277. Fifty Answers 

This booklet by Electrical Dealer 
discusses the amount of duplication 
among circulations of dealer papers, 
and also presents late statistics on the 
number of retailers 


Associations 

American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, 33 W. 39th St., New York 18 

American Public Power Assn., 1757 
K St., Washington 6, D.C 

American Washer and Ironer Mfrs 
Assn., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3 

Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Reade St., New York 7 

lluminating Engineering Society, 51 
Madison Ave., New York 10 

National Appliance and Radio Deal- 
ers Assn., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54 

National Electrical Contractors 
Assn., 1200 18th St., Washington 6, 
D.C 

National Electrical Mfrs 
E. 44th St.. New York 17 

National Electrical Wholesalers 
Assn., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18 

National Lighting Fixture Guild, 82 
Martine Ave., White Plains, N. Y 


Assn., 14 


Assn., 155 


Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face 
Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
Dec. 31 


face 


© © 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News. 4 


Reency 
16.695 


17.584. 


Chicago Electrical News 


unsupported statements. light 
1950) 


$.322 5.726 


(ta 
ss 


Contractors’ Electrical Equipment. § 
t New York 1 Published | s 
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an expanding national economy... plus defense production 
... plus technical progress adds up to... 


Grea at Wel New Mater Markets 


Your market for electrical materials, 
for utilization and distribution equip- 
ment, is developing at a new speed 
today. The rapidly increasing use of 
electricity is stepping up the demand 
for heavier wiring systems . . . in fac- 
tories and commercial buildings, farms 
and homes. And electrical construction 
and maintenance men who design, con- 
struct and maintain these systems are 
the same men who specify and buy the 
lighting, heating, motors and other util- 
ization equipment that makes up this 
two-and-a-half-billion dollar industry. 


New frontiers . . . for sales 


The use of electricity has doubled 
every decade since 1900. Now .. . as 
defense production is piled upon an ex- 
panding civilian economy .. . and swift 
progress in electrical application makes 
a large part of America’s electrical plant 
obsolete . . . the market can easily double 
or more in volume in the decade ahead. 
Here are some of the new frontiers 
opening up vast new areas for sales .. . 


Energy distribution. In industry, with 
power needs becoming more specialized, 
the trend is toward refining “raw” 
power at the point of use. Package sub- 
stations at load centers within structures 
are distributing energy where needed. 
A wider variety of voltages is being put 
to work . . . 480 volts for power . . . 280 
volts for lighting . . . lower voltage for 
control and for portable equipment .. . 
high cycle operation of tools. 


Light. New standards of lighting will 
usher in high frequency energizing of 
fluorescent fixtures, larger source areas 
for illumination, optimum values in 
lighting. 

Heat. There are enormous new possi- 
bilities for the application of electricity 
in industrial processes and in space 
heating. The potential market for elec- 
tric heating alone is equal to the total 
past electrical market. 


Electronic controls and communication. 
Further extension of automatic opera- 
tion will bring increased use of tele- 
metering . . . to read dimensions, pres- 
sures, temperatures; of television mon- 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION e¢ 


itoring and synchronized production 
controls operated by servo-mechanisms. 


Modernization. New developments are 
outmoding present wiring systems. Re- 
inspection and modernization of existing 
structures will extend the useful life of 
buildings and bring homes and industry 
up to date electrically. 


Preventive maintenance. The growing 
dependence of industry, commerce and 
homes upon electricity places new em- 
phasis on maintenance . . . to insure 
continuity of service. This alone will 
open important new fields of work .. . 
tremendous new markets. 


These are the men you must sell 
23,750 customers —all selling for you, too. 


Electrical contractors . . . industrial 


chief electricians . . . motor repair shop 
owners ... onsulting electrical engi- 


These are the men who design, install 
and maintain America’s electrical sys- 
tems. They’re the technical men who 
specify and buy the materials and 
equipment needed for the job. They’re 
the front-line business men who pace 
the field by persuading ind to use 
the newest methods . . . to wiring 
that will meet today’s needs — and to- 
morrow’s . . . to modernize old systems 
with new equipment ... to set up pre- 
ventive maintenance plans to keep elec- 
tricity working under the pressure of 
stepped-up production. 

By selling electrical construction and 
maintenance men your sales grow with 
America’s expanding electrical needs. 


Electrical Construction 
and Maintenance 
. the direct sales approach 


Practically all the important men in 
this dynamic electrical construction and 
maintenance market read the magazine 
that has been helping the field to grow 
for half a century. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET ¢ 


ELectricaL CONSTRUCTION AND MAaIN- 
TENANCE supplies the product news and 
the method news they need to keep up 
with the swift devel ents in ma- 
terials, methods and equipment. It brings 
them detailed on-the-job, how-to-do-it 
help in the application of new products 

and processes. It guides them in selling 
—in estimating —in all their manage- 
ment problems. It is the technical au- 
thority and the sales-sparker for the 
industry. K 

The editorial objective of ELecrricat, 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTEN. 
open up New Frontiers of 
Progress . . . to develop the great new 
markets of the fifties. Every issue is an 
action issue, spurring the men who put 
electricity to work in factories, com- 
merce, homes farms, to pioneer the 
new fields of electrical =, | 

For manufacturers of everything tha‘ 
goes into a wiring -~ 
bus bar, insulation .. 
and wiring devices ... the tools for hand< 
ling the job...the hundreds of different 
devices and equipment for the utiliza< 
tion of electricity for light, heat and 
power ...this one magazine is the basi¢ 
advertising medium. 
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Co-op Power 
(tA 
i 


ELECTRICAL |= poate 
ENGINEERING = 


Electric Light and Power 


Gives Complete 


Electrical Engineering 


Coverage at 


Minimum Cost axl » page, 73 
; Sworn. 52.456 


MORE THAN 


50,000 


CIRCULATION 





Electrical Catalogs 


Electrical Equipment 


The largest circulation in the elec 
trical field With the lowest page 
rate per thousand of circulation 
A business publication of, by and 
for electrical engineers in every 
branch of industry 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 


AcleE-cE 


FIRST IN ITS FIELD WITH 67 
YEARS TECHNICAL 
PROGRESS ; Electrical Merchandising 


Tstin cincutation—To Electrical Engi- 
neers ond Key Executives. More than 


50,000 


Tstin COVERAGE—Electrical Engineer- 
ing reaches every branch of indus- 
try 


Tstin evitoriat CONTENT—Authorite- 
tive and complete details of impor- 
tant discoveries, developments, and 
the latest in engineering practice 


TStin reaver interest — ELectRicat Electrical South 


ENGINEERING is directed to and 
holds the close attention of the pro- 
gressive electrical engineers through- 
out industry 


Tstin Economy — estectRicat ENGI- 18 @ 


NEERING, $300 page rate (12-time Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
Block & White rote) saves you ad- 
vertising dollars by direct presenta- 
tion to the men who specify what to 
buy and where to buy it 


Advertisers and Agencies are in —¥ tuded 
vited to write or wire for complete , 
information of rates, market scope 
etc 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING rin’ 


SUITE 8 LOWER LEVEL 
500 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 18 Electrical West 
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Electricity on the Farm Magazine, 24 
New York 18. N. Y. Published 
4-Monr 


~. 


dditional data se page 


% Page 
in © 
Lamp Journal, 15 £ 
hed by Ros 
ription 
Electrical Wholesaling l 


and shade mnirs 
Rates 


nda 


Lighting and Lamps, |!4 E. 32nd 
6. Puk ed by Krieger Public 
} Subscription, $3 Trim 

x! Py h 5 


ed Ist 


F 


7 it Agency 
Sworn. 6.550. R 


Electrical World 


New England Electrical News, 470 At! 
; t ~% : “ass : i334 | pe 


Illuminating Engineering. | 4 


hia "A aed j 
Sworn, 8.269. Rat 











Circulation 


Net paid circulation over the past 
H H three years has increased more than 
The business magazine of the 10 reaching «a total of 5.857 copies 
on April 30, 1051 Annual subscription 
renewals, at $15 a year for 26 issues 
ure in excess of 05° 


OVER-ALL Huge Market 


As one of the largest and most vital 

segments of our industrial economy, 

UTILITY INDUSTRY the multi-billion dollar public utility 
industry represents a tremendous mar 

ket for an almost limitless range of 

products and services The FORT 

NIGHTLY is the only publication in 

its fleld that reaches every major 


ELECTRIC GAS F TELEPHONE } branch of the industry 
TRANSIT - WATER Readership 


Subscribers include operating heads 

PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY was inaugurated more than twenty managing executives, division mana 
years ago to fill the need for a publication designed to keep utility men informed zers, engineers and other key person 
; nel charged with management and 

of major developments in the field of regulation and allied matters affecting their operating responsibilities. They are 
Published every other Thursday—26 times a year—the FORTNIGHTLY the ones largely concerned with buy 


business 
ing policies 


is reaching an ever-growing utility audience, thus providing through its adver- 
tixing pages a national coverage of the over-all utility industry—and at ex- 
ceptionally lew cost. Consistent circulation growth, as well as substantial gains 
over the past three years in advertising lineage, gives testimony to the increasing Low Rates 
value of the FORTNIGHTLY as a constructive and sound advertising medium Compared with other publications 
for those desiring to reach the important utility market. serving particular branches of this in 
dustry, the FORTNIGHTLY's space 
rates are among the lowest. A | tex 
Write to the Advertising Department for rates, market data or other number ‘of eontzests are still A... 
information about the FORTNIGHTLY’s advertising potentialities under our popular MSA _ (Manufac 
turers Service Agreement) Plan, which 
*rmits the advertiser to carry 26 con 
secutive insertions at only $55 age 
PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY ene af tho mast altsnclive ant ere 
nomics dvertis F ties e 
PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC., Publishers 8 ee See oe 
Munsey Building, Washington 4,0.C. @ 
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Public Power, 
Pul 


$ $ 
Public Service Magazine 


ye, 4x7 
Sworn. 26,492. Ra 
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Qualitied Contractor 


by Na 


Radio and Television Retailing 


Rural Electrification. 
Ave N. W Washington f 


mnGorda $5 
Southwest Electrical Industry. 98: 
| 3 ex rut shea £ Said 


(CAB 


Sweet's Catalog File for Power Plants. 
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Electronics: Radio-Communications, Industrial 





While television continued its sen- 
sational climb in 1950, other forms 
of radio also prospered, contrary to 
many predictions. At the close of 
1950, 107 TV stations, 2,232 AM sta- 
tions and 500 FM stations were on 
the air 

TV network time charges in 
were $40,453,878, according to 
lishers Information Bureau. This 
compares with $12,294,513 in 1949. 
Radio network time charges fell from 
$188 million in 1949 to $183 million 
in 1950 

Total TV network expenditures in 
1950 are estimated at $84 million and 
total radio time sales at $450 million. 


The 


1950 
Pub- 


Radio - Television Manufac- 
turers Association reported that 
radio receiver production in 1950 
was 22 million, with a retail value of 
$2 billion. About 80% of the value 
was accounted for by 7,463,800 TV 
sets and the remaining 20% by 
14,589,900 radios. The latter included 
8,174,600 home radios; 4,740,600 auto 
radios, and 1,674,700 portables. 

In 1949 production included 3,000,- 
vl0 TV sets and 11,400,000 radios. 
During 1950 TV production increased 
throughout the year, reaching a peak 
of 858,500 in December. The 1950 
figure is expected to be the maxi- 
mum for several years, as restric- 
tions on materials will hold down 
1951 production, industry leaders be- 
lieve. However, some important dis- 
coveries have been made in the fleld 
of substitute materials. 

Radio Corporation of America be- 
lieves 10 million American homes 
now have television, New York 
being credited with two million sets 
and Chicago 800,000. The National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters fixed the number of 
radio families on Jan. 1, 1951, at just 
under 42 million. 
reaches about one- 
population 
link the 


Television now 
fourth of the country’s 
TV transmission facilities 
Eastern seaboard from Boston to 
Washington and New York with 
Chicago. Under construction are 
microwave relay communications 
systems from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, and San Francisco to Los An- 
geles. 

Under consideration are similar 
transmission systems from Portland 
to Seattle, Walla Walla to Spokane, 
and Kansas City to Oklahoma City. 
The Chicago-Denver link in the sys- 
tem is expected to be completed late 
in 1951, if materials are available. 


The number of TV stations is static 
because of an FCC -freeze and the 
color question is in the hands of the 
courts. In Chicago, Zenith Radio 
Corporation tested phonevision, by 
which 300 television families were 
given a choice of three daily feature 
movies at $1 a picture. The test in- 


Non-Broadcast Authorizations in U. S. 





Class of station 


Increase or 


| 
June 30, 1950 | decrease 


June 30, 1949 





Aeronautical 
Carrier aircraft... 
Private aircraft 
Public service aircraft 
Aeronautical and fixed 
Civil air patrol . 
Airdrome control. . . 
Navigational 
Flight test 
Flying school 
Mobile utility 


Total 


Marine 
Ship 
Ship radar 2 
Coastal and marine relay. 
Alaskan coastal 
Alaskan fixed public 
Other 


Total 


Public safety 
Police 
Fire 
Forestry-conservation 
Highway maintenance 
Special emergency 


Total 


Industrial 
P« 


Fe oO rest products 
Speciali ndustrial 

Low- -power industrial 

Relay press 

Motion picture. 


Total... 


Land transportation 
Railroad... 
Urban transit 
Intercity bus 
Taxicab 
Highway truck. . 
Automobile emergenc = 
Total 
Experimental 
“lass 1 
Class 2 
Total 
Grand total 
1 Appro 


ximately 7,000 new private 


drop in the nu mber of these stations is due to several factors 
linquent in notifying the Commiss 
In addition, large numbers of private aircraft owners have been delinquent in filing applications 
This delay was not apparent previor 
fiscal vear 1950 w 
aircraft 
han 4,000 such stations whose licenses had expir 
ein the number of ap 
is expected to continue during the ensuing 6 months 

in the taxicab service was the result of a change in licensing procedure 
s inaugurated a system license plan which combined the base station 


and m 
service 
for renew 


any owners are cle 


il of licenses 
ms more than « 
term w 


ffset these cases. The 

sugurated for private 
the Commission resulted in a large increase 
such an increase 

2? The apparent decrease 
administrative convenience, there w 
tran 
continued to licens these Stations as it 
5,400 instead of the 2,750 shown as of June 30 
during the fiscal ye ar 1950, 


saw 
three 


dicated that the average family 
8.5 movies the first month, 
times the average fare. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 857 establishments in radio 
and related products with 179,000 
employes. Value added by manufac- 
ture was $773 million. 

Shipments included household ra- 
dio receivers, television sets, radio- 
phonographs, phonographs and rec- 


» licenses were issued 


mitter and the associated mobile units into a single station 
did formerly, 
In fact, more than 500 new taxicab systems were authorized 


(-—28) 
1(=—3, 661) 
st 








61, 286 , 373 5, 087 


during the year. The numerical 
There is a large turn-over in private aircraft 
on when their planes are sold or removed from 


s to 1950 since the rapid expansion of new air- 
s the first major renewal vear since the 
The Commission surveyed its active files and 

An enforcement program instituted by 
ications for private aircraft during June; 
For 


authorization. If the Commission had 
the station count would have been approximately 


Federal Communications Commission 


ord players, $804,594,000; commercial 
radio communications, radio naviga- 
tion aids, and broadcast equipment, 
$215,982,000; electronic type com- 
ponents for communications and 
industrial electronic controls, $314,- 
017,000; recorders, amplifiers, audio 
equipment and recording magnetic 
wire, $29,087,000. Shipments of sec- 
ondary products amounted to $101,- 
174,000. 

195] 
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Electronic tubes were produced in 
51 establishments with shipments of 
$124,518,000. There were 101 estab- 
lishments in the field of communica- 
tions equipment, not otherwise classi- 
fied, with shipments of $69,592,000 


The most extensive program in the 
electronics field is the billion dollar 
plan for developing and installing an 
all-weather system of federal airways 
and air traffic control. Another proj- 
ect provides for a $164,000,000 ground 
radar “fence” to protect the United 
States against surprise aerial attack 


Military Market 


The size of the military market 
for electronics is best visualized, 
according to Electronics by remem- 
bering that the electronics industry 
reached its all-time peak of $4.5 
billion in 1944 when it had only one 
customer 

The best example of the market 
is aviation, partly civilian, but pri- 
marily military in nature. Figures 
presented at a recent conference on 
components emphasize the impor- 
tance of electronics in the aircraft 
field 

L. V. Berkner of Carnegie Institu- 
tion: “In a patrol bomber costing 
$1,315,374 the electronic equipment 
costs $179,899 and includes 45 devices 
composed of more than 25,000 com- 
ponents.” 

Charles R. Banks of Aeronautical 
Radio “The airlines now have 
2,000,000 capacitors, 1,500,000 resistors 
and 180,000 electron tubes operating 
in 750 aircraft The investment is 
$10,000,000, and maintenance cost is 
over $3,000,000 annually for materials 
and labor.” 

Aviation uses not only all kinds of 
communications electronics gear and, 
of course, radar in all its refinements 
but also great amounts of non- 
communications (industrial control 
type) electronics 

Aviation isn't, of the only 
example of military use of electronics 
For minimum = electronic 
test aboard Navy 
hips include kit (tube), 
amplifier (d-c) audio oscillator 
bridges (a-f; r-f; a-c, capacity re- 
wheatstone d-c) crystal 
test detector-amplifier 

dummy load box, 
field strength meter, 
meter (het- 
power meter 

(radiosonde), 


course 


instance 
equipment alone 


adaptor 


sistance 

rectifier 

assembly, 
electronic switch 
fluxmeter, frequency 
erodyne), frequency 
frequency standard 
graphic milliammeter, loran test set, 
megger, multimeter (volt-ohm-milli- 
ammeter), multimeter (electronic) 
ohm-meter (electronic), oscilloscope, 
radar test set, range calibrator, sig- 
nal generators (r-f; wobbulator) 
sonar test set, spectrum analyzer 
synchroscope, teletype distortion test 
set, test-tool set, tube tester (bulk- 
head type), tube tester (portable) 
voltage divider, wave and power 
meter, wavemeter, wavemeter - oscil- 
lator, wattmeter (r-f) 
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And discussion of the military 
market for electronics would be in- 
complete without at least a mention 
of the guided missile and proximity 
fuse fields, both of which have high 
military priority and loom large in 
military electronics buying VT 
(variable time or proximity) fuses 
proved their value in the latter stages 
of World War II and 130,000,000 of 
them were produced then by one 
company alone 


National Defense 


In 1950, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission proposed a new 
disaster communications service 
which would enable government 
and non-government radio stations 
to engage in emergency communi- 
cations in event of armed attack, as 
well as during times of floods, hurri- 
canes, earthquakes and other dis- 
asters 

The Commission continued regional 
disaster coordination with the Coast 
Guard, Navy, Army, Air Force, Red 
Cross, radio amateurs and state and 
municipal organizations 

Its established services include the 
pecial emergency radio service, for 
handling matters directly relating to 
public safety and the protection of 
life and property; the Civil Air Pa- 
trol,.a civilian auxiliary of the Air 
Force, and the Amateur Radio Serv- 
ice, which maintains regional net- 
works for emergency purposes 


Communications 


Domestic telegraph service, which 
has experienced a gradual decline in 
revenues and volume for several 
years, reached a leveling-off point 
and registered some gains. Moderni- 
zation of facilities has continued and 
plans for an extensive microwave 
radio relay system for telegraph 
e.vice are materializing 

In 1950, international radiotele- 
graph service was being furnished 
lirectly to 74 countries and through 
them indirectly to nearly every other 
country. International radio and cable 
traffic in 1949 amounted to more 
than 400 million words 

International radiotelephone serv- 
ice was furnished directly to 56 coun- 
tries and through them to about 30 
more. The volume of overseas tele- 
phone calls in 1949 was 675,000 

The largest single group adminis- 
tered by the FCC is 615,000 radio 
operators and 88,000 radio stations 
licensed to amateurs and individuals 
There are over 408,000 commercial 
operators, 120,000 private flyers hold- 
ing special aircraft radiotelephone 
authorizations, 87,000 amateur opera- 
tors, and 88,000 amateur stations, as 
well as 300 authorizations to individ- 
uals for personal radio communi- 
cation 

Operation of 
transmitter 
broadcast 
cording to 


more than 300,000 
was covered in non- 
radio authorizations, ac- 


a Commission compilation, 


1950, on the basis 
1949 
100,000 were 


completed in Feb. 
of records as of June 15, 
Of this total, nearly 

land or fixed stations, and over 
220,000 were portable or mobile 
units. The greater portion of these— 
over 290,000—were in the safety and 
special services, which had 94,000 
land or fixed stations and 196,000 
portable or mobile units. Nearly 
26,000 transmitters were authorized 
for the common carrier services 

about 2,200 land or fixed stations and 
over 23,600 portable or mobile units 


Industrial Applications 


Electronics has extensive 
tions in the following 28 major 
dustries 

Air Transportation—operation and 
maintenance of all types of aircraft, 
including communication and naviga- 
tion 

Ceramics—manufacture of all prod- 
ucts made from earth by agency of 
fire, except glass 

Chemical — manufacture of ll 
chemical products not separately 
listed here, including drugs and 
medicines, and industrial processing 
with chemicals 

Communication — transmission of 
intelligence in visual or audible form, 
by radio waves, light beams, ultra- 
sonic waves, infrared beams, wires, 
etc 

Construction—building roads, 
bridges, buildings, tunnels, and other 
fixed structures 

Cosmetics — manufacture of all 
products intended to beautify and 
improve the human skin, complexion, 
hair, etc 

Electronic & Electrical Manufactur- 
ing — production of electrical equip- 
ment such as motors and generators, 
all equipment using electron tubes, 
and all tubes and electrical com- 
ponents used therein or in general 
manufacturing 

Entertainment—o peration and 
maintenance of equipment used in 
broadcasting, television, facsimile, 
sound recording and reproduction, 
sound films, and electronic musical 
instruments 

Food—growing of all basic food- 
stuffs and processing for consump- 
tion, not including packaging 

Glass—production and fabrication 
of all types of glass, and manufac- 
ture of glass products 

Highway Transportation—operation 
and maintenance of all vehicles 
moving on the highways or across- 
country without guidance of rails, 
including communication. 

Laboratory—research, development, 
or training laboratories in industry 
and schools, but not medical labora- 
tories 

Manufacturing, General—all indus- 
trial production other than electronic 
and electrical 

Marine Transportation — operation 
and maintenance of all craft moving 


applica- 
in- 
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What Radio-Electronic Engineers Read! 


PRE-SPECIFICATION SELLING IS THE KEY TO THE 
ELECTRONIC MARKET — — AN ENGINEERING JOURNAL 
IS THE AVENUE TO SUCH SALES. 





Research and Engineering in print — 
has been the vital job of “Proceedings of the I.R.E” in its 
service to its members and to industry since 1913 
Published by The Institute of Radio Engineers so that A 
the knowledge of technical radio in all its branches might 
be shared and spread world-wide, this journal ranks first in By Engineers —_— for Engineers — 
accuracy, authority, and volume of material published. In _ jg the secret to the power and influence of this oldest, yet 
1950 it printed 1480 pages of technical data, the word-count eyer youngest of journals. Its articles are literally years 
equivalent of five 600 page textbooks. This is the way that ghead of manufacture, in research; and as practical as the 
the engineer keeps up-to-the-minute in his professional engineer, in application. 298 different authors, most of them 
knowledge of a rapidly expanding science. members of the IRE contributed 272 articles or features in 
“Proceedings” articles cover twenty-two fields of appli- 1950, covering some 491 engineering topics. Written strictly 
cation of the radio tube, but IRE is truly an “Institute of for engineers, by engineers, and screened by editorial boards 


Related Electronics” serving engineers from Broadcasting of engineers, these articles are authentic, and immensely 
to Nucleonics, from Television to Industrial Electronics. valuable. 


A 


Covering a "Key Man" audience — 
s the marketing function of “Proceedings of the I.R.E” 

Strict membership requirements, and an annual invest- 
ment of from $10. to $15. per member serves to cut out the 
uninterested and keep the reader audience controlled to 
active engineers the kind who read to learn, and are 
qualified by education and experience to rate as “engineers”. 
The non-member subscription is $18.00. Total net paid in- 
cluding 20,420 members is 23,265 ABC, giving “key-man 
coverage” in 5000+ firms 

Only the engineer can qualify to “set-the-specs” for 
buying in a technical industry. This is the man who must be 
sold, and he can be reached through his engineering journal, 


conomically and effectively 


A Extra Reader Services - “Standards” shown above 
7 beyond the valuable research and engineering application 
Advertisers have found it poys — articles, add to the value of this magazine. The member is 
to tell their story to the engineer, if they would sell this deeply interested in “Institute News and Notes” and the 
“Proceedings of stories of fellow members in “IRE People”. He uses the 


ndustry. 276 different advertisers used 
the I.R.E” in 1950. They used 869 pages, and invested over “Abstracts and References” to watch out for papers on his 
$209,000, an all-time high, to tell their stories. Results have specialty in other books and periodicals which are checked 
been good, fully in keeping with the quality of the publica- on a world-wide basis. “Product News” and “Industrial 


tion and its unequalled audience. Engineering Notes” broaden the news coverage. 


A A 
SELL Proceedings of the LR.E 


Rapio Ine 


TELL The Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc. 


RADIO ENGINEERS 
Advertising Dept. 303 West 42nd St.. New 
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What Radio-Electronic Engineers 
use for Product Reference 


Over 700 page; 
Weighs 32 Ibs 


Distribution: 


rh 


\* 
\e 


e= 


DIRECTORY is an a ’ 
IRE Members above student 
guarantees Distributor 


dition is 1 


IR} 


w members brings 


Electronic Facts Fast! 

The Engineer knows use a 
reference book. He wants facts, 
and fast! Fundamental classifi- 
cations him the time 
duplication of listings typical of “ter- 
minology listings” directories. The IRE 
DIRECTORY of firms and of products is 
written the way an engineer wants it! 

In this directory, a comprehensive 
picture of the firm and what it makes 
is given by 76 basic product classes, 
amplified to specify 353 products 
Simple, clean-cut product 


how to 
his 
right 


save of useless 


code 
and services 
grouping “by use” speeds “look-up time”. 
Bold-faced type and skillful cross-refer- 
ence itself gives advertisers 
the chance to tell their own story in full 


a 

Pre-Specification Selling — 

soundly promoted by advertising where 
the buyer looks for information. Adver- 
tising in “Proceedings of the I.R.E.” 
is what we call “product promotion” but 
the IRE DIRECTORY is “product refer- 
and is fundamental or basic to any 
campaign. Always make it easy for the 
buyer to find your firm and product and 
you have bought business insurance. The 
IRE Engineer ’ and an 
ad in his own personal directory will be 
used exactly when, and as often as he 
needs such product information. Thus, 
you sell, when he wants data. 


. 
3 Directories in 1: 

Not radio-electronic indus- 
try matches the completeness of service 
fulness of the IRE DIRECTORY 
It lists 20,420 IRE members both alpha- 
betically and geographically, with data 


to the ad 


ence” 


“sets-the-specs’ 


ng in the 
and us¢ 
much 


Institute information on men, commit- 


tees and activities. 


on each member. It provides 


The Directory of Firms gives names, 
addresses and code to all electronic prod- 
ucts of 3000 organizations, a very com- 

» picture of each firm’s part in this 
shows each firm, 
for the 
Here the adver- 
in bold with full address 
The less-than-page 
In fact, all 
of related 
alue except spreads and catalog inserts 


uct Index 

and sub-classification 
assifications 
wn 

oss reference 
face these listings. 
listings 


faces 


advertising 


The Institute of Radio 


Advertising Dent Ter. 42nd 


‘ ‘ 
we 


Expert Compilation — 

is a necessary requisite of an engineer’s 
own directory. The year-round research 
of Frank MacAloon, to a 
5000 card wheeldex; and Miss 
Florence Decidue’s accurate IBM tabula- 
tions, keep our listings up-to-the-minute 
by the combination of skill and modern 
methods 


transferred 
master 


Catalog Section — 

is a useful, well used, and econ- 
omical service of the IRE DIRECTORY 
Preprinted inserts supplied by the adver- 
tiser (standard 8%” x 11” catalog page) 
will be bound in complete for $300 for 
4 pages, $540 for 8 pages. This cost is 
competitive to postage and addressing 


most 


It provides complete coverage, perma- 
nent filing in an accessible book, and 
maximum reference value. The IRE 
DIRECTORY is annually in 
September, and closes June 30th. It is 
part of the IRE “balanced promotion 
package” 


issued 


-s _ 
THE 1951 IRE DIRECTORY of 


Engineers, Ine. 
: ’ N. Y. 


+ \ y Q 
vew re 5 
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What Radio-Electronic Engineers 
come to see — 


hnical Papers Session 
a 
The Radio Engineering Show — 


held each March in Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
attracts thousands of radio engineers from all parts of the 
world. In March 1951, the EAAB audited attendance was 
22.814, of which 7,416 were IRE Members. Nearly one-third 
of the total membership attended this annual Convention 
and Exhibition. They came to hear technical papers on every 
phase of electronics and communications; for truly IRE is an 
Institute of Related Electronics. They came to see 277 exhibitors 
use 369 units totalling 45,672 square feet of exhibit space 
to show products. a 


The Show proves engineers are buyers — 

because definite results in sales would support so 
tremendous a market-place. Year-after-year, both the Radio 
Engineering Show and its audience has grown, until today 
this event is the “big date” of an entire industry — toward 
which the time-table of production and research points new 
models and product advances. 


Audience at Te 


only 


All types of interests are served. The exhibits include 
an Audio Center, a Nucleonic Center, practically a floor of 
Instrument and Test and Measurement Equipment Exhibits, 
and every component known to radio. Large scale apparatus 
exhibited includes color television transmitters, cameras and 
studio equipment, all kinds of communication equipment, 
computors, and even electronic manufacturing machinery. 

The Show brings manufacturer and engineer together to 
the profit of both. Admissions are strictly limited, and the 
registration is carefully analyzed. Here the exhibitor meets 
the IRE audience face-to-face and finds that engineers con- 
trol buying in this industry. 


+ Exhibits 1951 


A balanced promotion package — 

is thus provided to industry by the marketing services of 
the IRE. “Proceedings of the I.R.E” gives product promotion, 
helping the manufacturer sell the radio industry by telling 
the radio engineer. The IRE DIRECTORY delivers product 
reference, insuring that the men who “write the specs” can 
easily find full data on your product when they need it. The 
Radio Engineering Show completes the package with product 
presentation. All three services can be purchased as a program, 
putting strength, stability and economy into your campaign. 


Main F loc 


Complete Registration Lists Posted Daily 





All Advertising and Exhibit Sales are handled by: 


, Wreutam C. Corr, National Ad 
Heasert A. Write, Greater ) 
Vew Jersey-Eastern Pennsylvania 
CIrcle 6-3026, 7 & 8 A Scorr Kinewme, Centr 
5 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, STate 
Company, Pacific Coast Representati 
GArfield 1-1950; 2978 Wilshire Bivd., I 


rising & 


03 West 42nd St. 


4227 A 
Mills Build 
os Ange 


le 











THE RADIO ENGINEERING SHOW 


March 3-6, 1952 Grand Central Palace, New York 


The Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc. 
Advertising Dept., 303 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


1951 IRE 
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on or under water, including com Petroleun geophysical prospecting 
munication and navigation f il and natural gas, drilling and 
Medical research in school erating wells, refining and produc- 
aboratories diagnosis petroleum products, and 
and surgery tran tation and distribution of 
fetal Producing—all ! ‘ by pipe lines 


ociated with nversi ‘ er means 
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raw stock including foundri n 


un ner Proceedings of I. R. E. 
to billets, ingots, and other sha production, processing, ‘or oe 


and fabrication of all types 3/4 1g¢ 
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mills, et maintenance of all equipment running , r ‘ 
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metal stock to finished form roll- catio 


extrusion casting spinning produc n of both natural 
rachin nd synthetx processing, and 
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hed products 


inching, drilling, welding, nm 
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Industrial Marketing's 


Annual Market Data 
& Directory Number 











Wruen you see this 
emblem - ina business publication's promotional 
copy in the advertising business papers, 
on folders, circulars and other promotion 
~ you are being reminded that the publication 
has filed complete media data and the 
factul story of its market, editorial services, 


market surveys, and similar information in 


this edition of the 


MARKET DATA & DIRECTORY NUMBER 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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Engineering Construction 


Choose (IVIL ENGINEERING 


. It has top quality readership. 89% of its 30,000 readers are 
members of the American Society of Civil Engineers who have 
met the society's rigid requirements as to construction experience 
in “responsible charge of work.” 


. It is unsurpassed in continuity of readership. 94% of these 
readers continue to read Civil Engineering year after year. They 
are not “in-and-outers” but devote their lives to construction. 


. Its editorial content is functional and authoritative. 95% of 
its articles are written by top-flight engineers actively engaged in 
important projects. 

. It produces results. 28,000 product information requests were 
received from one issue alone, resulting from a listing of adver- 
tisers’ literature. 


. It builds -advertiser satisfaction. 95% of its 1949 advertisers 
used Civil Engineering again in 1950. Also, advertising linage 
increased 6.4% 


. Civil Engineering alone is published exclusively for Civil 
Engineers ...and 


the Civil Engineer, in his planning capacity, specifies the materials 
to be used ...in his supervisory capacity he directs the selection of, 
and approves the purchase orders for, equipment, materials and 
services ...aS a contractor or executive in contractor organizations, 
he wields vast purchasing authority. 


SEND FOR THESE SPECIFIC JOB STUDY PROOFS 
OF THE BUYING POWER OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
1. Merriman Dam 


2. Pennsylvania Turnpike 
3. Oklahoma City Sewage Plant 


_— CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


JAMES T. NORTON MCDONALD-THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising Manager Roy McDonald Harry Abney 
33 West 39th Street 625 Market Street Terminal Sales Bidg., 
New York 18, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 1st & Virginia Sté. Seattle, Wash. 


DWIGHT H. EARLY Conrad Grabb Richard C. Wipperman 
100 North LaSalle Street 3727 West 6th St. 1118 Odeans Drive 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles 5, Calif. Dallas 11, Texas 
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Engineering Construction 
(See also Building; Municipalities and Counties) 





Engineering News-Record reported 
that 1950 was the largest construction 
year in history, civil engineering con- 
tracts amounting to $12.35 billion, 
compared with $8.16 million in 1949, 
the previous biggest year. High costs 
made the 1950 mark somewhat less 
impressive than it would otherwise 
have been. ENR’s 1950 cost index, 
based on 100 for 1913, was 509.1, com- 
pared with 477.0 for 1949. 


In spite of threatened shortages 
and controls, the first ten weeks of 
1951 dwarfed the record for 1950, 
amounting to $3,148 million, or 62% 
above the corresponding 1950 period. 
Industrial work accounted for the 
lion’s share, $1,321.7 million. 


Engineering construction proposed 
in February, but not yet put under 
contract, increased sharply to $1,457 
million. This shoved the measured 
blacklog to a new high of $54.6 bil- 
lion, 


Engineer Supply 


Engineering News-Record said that 
as 1950 opened, the market for en- 
gineers was so slow that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, seeing the unprec- 
edented size of the graduating classes 
in engineering schools, issued a 
gloomy prediction that there would 
be a considerable surplus of engineers 
before the year was out. 


That brought a shower of criticism 
from the heads of most of those 
schools, who had been studying their 
declining admission records and the 
decline of interest in engineering as 
a career among high-school students. 
This latter study had convinced them 
that there would not be enough en- 
gineers to meet normal demands 
during the next few years unless 
some way could be found to step up 
enrollments. 


A spot check of the requirements 
of industrial companies for engineers, 
made early in 1950 by the Manpower 
Commission of Engineers’ Joint Coun- 
cil, showed a small decline in the 
number of job opportunities, thus 
confirming the Labor Department's 
prediction. 


But that was before the attack on 
South Korea set off a rapid expansion 
of this country’s defense planning. 
Before the year was out the 47,000 
young graduates had all been ab- 
sorbed and the help-wanted sections 
of big metropolitan dailies were full 
of advertisements for engineers, 
largely in the aeronautical industries. 


In September the director of the 
Manpower Office of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board asked the 
EJC Manpower Commission for a re- 
port on the situation with respect to 
engineers. The commission reported 
late in December that it had deter- 


mined that by 1954 there will be a 
cumulative shortage of over 40,000 
engineering graduates. It urged that 
every effort be made to increase the 
enrollment in engineering schools, 
that the schools be operated on a full- 
time schedule, and that induction into 
military service of students making 
a satisfactory record be postponed. 


Registration of every man under 
70 years of age holding a bachelor’s 
degree in engineering and all stu- 
dents of engineering was recommend- 
ed, also the establishment of a Na- 
tional Engineering Personnel Board 
to classify the registrants and make 
selections to meet military and in- 
dustrial requirements. Revival of the 
Engineering, Science, Management 
War Training Program of the last war 
also was proposed. 


The findings of the EJC Manpower 
Commission as to the inadequate 
number of young men now in en- 
gineering schools served to confirm 
the findings of engineering educators 
as to the need for a larger flow of 
potential engineers into the engineer- 
ing schools during the coming years 
if the normal demands of industry 
are to be met. 

It appears probable now that thé 
abnormal requirements of this yeat® 
and the next year or two will have 
to be met as they were during thé 


(Continued on page 190) 


Shipments of Excavating and Earthmoving Equipment. by Type 





Class of product 


Value of shipments 
(thousands of dollars) 





1950 1949 


1948 





Power cranes and shovels! 


Road-construction and maintenance 


machinery 


Construction machinery for mounting 


on tractors 
Tracklaying tractors 


Wheel-type tractors (contractors’ ‘off- 
highway type, 2- and 4-wheel)?.. 
and trailers, 


Trucks, truck tractors, 
off-highway type 


Portable well and blast-hole drills . 
Other excavating and earthmoving 


equipment 


$562,146 
109, 006 


117,540 


58,769 
223,042 


24,769 


22,856 
4,472 





1,692 





$440,159 
89, 204 


96, 883 


38,177 
196,622 


12,499 


n.a. 
6, 77% 


(7) 


$513, 356 
158, 586 


117,908 


44,645 
167,341 


13,962 


n.a@. 
10,914 


(7) 











* Revised. 
n.a. Not available. 


‘Excludes value of front-end attachments, sold separately 


*Represents wheel-tvpe heavy-duty industrial tractors (2- and 4-wheel) in 1947, 


1949 


mounting on tractors. 


1948, and 


*Included in road-construction and maintenance machinery and construction machinery for 
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Engineering Construction 


Gillette’s Catalog Service 


For the HIGHWAY And HEAVY CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


1952 
HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 
CATALOG FILE 


FILE YOUR 
CATALOG 


1952 
CATALOGO 
CONSOLIDADO 
(For Latin 
America) 


DATA HERE! 


Streets 
Bridges 
Airports 
Tunnels 
Dams 
Irrigation 
Levees 
Foundations 


GILLETTE'S HEAVY CONSTRUCTION PREFILED 
CATALOG offers the manufacturers of heavy construc- 
tion equipment and supplies a permanent file for their 
Catalog information—A file which will be available 

| to the buyers and specifiers at all times when in need 
ot your products 


} This Catalog Service enables the manufacturer to place 

} his catalog information in the hands of 15,000 potential 

buyers at a very low cost. Here in one handy, easy- 

| to-use volume, are the prefiled catalogs of the leading 
manufacturers in the field. You pay once for a year's 

: 

: 


service 


Half 
i the job of selling is in making it easy for the buyer 
| to find out about your equipment at the moment he is 
pin need of it. That's what Gillette’s Heavy Construc- 
tion Catalog File 


Service means business for you. 


. This Catalog 


does—and it cuts your selling costs. 
Placed in this handsomely bound permanent file there 
his no danger that your Catalog story will be thrown 
saway 
has been success- 
fully publishing a construction Catalog. The 1952 edi- 
tion of the Heavy Construction File is an improvement 
It offers more compact informa- 
to the 


: 
iFor over twenty-five vears Gillette 


on all previous issues 
the 
manutacturers 


tion for users and greater selling service 


Distribution on a controlled basis to Contractors and 
Government buying and specifying agencies—15,000 
of them. A 3c stamp to these users without any message 
would cost you $450.00. Figure it out 


Public Works 
Heavy Con- 
struction 
Highway Main- 
tenance 
Mining 
Logging 
Oil Fields 
Quarries 
Railroads 
Industries, etc. 


GILLETTE'S CATALOG FILE for Latin America 
(Catalogo Consolidado) is printed in Spanish and 
gives to the users in the Latin American countries the 
same type of service as the HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 
FILE affords the domestic market. 


Here, in this Spanish Catalog you secure complete dis- 
tribution and permanent filing of your catalog infor- 
mation with all your major Latin-American prospec- 
tive customers at one low cost. 


Distance from U. S. manufacturing plants and lack of 
adequate factory representation makes it essential to 
key your export catalog to do the best possible job 
“on its own.” That is just what the Gillette Catalog 
Service helps you to do. 


There is no danger that the Latin American engineers 
and government officials will throw away this hand- 
some, permanent Catalog File. In it you can give all 
necessary information concerning your products in 
language which the reader can understand and with 
metric specifications as used in their countries. 


This Catalog is distributed on a controlled basis to 
10,000 carefully selected names of key men—contrac- 
tors, engineers and public officials who buy and specify 
equipment and materials for the heavy construction 
market. A 10¢ airmail stamp to these users, without 
the cost of prepared message would be $1,000. 


Here, with an annual expenditure you can plan your 
Catalog story to give the users the information they 
seek at the time they need it. You save their time and 
your money. 


Write for rate sheets and other details 


Catalog Sewice 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 7 NEW YORK . CLEVELAND PASADENA 
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WasteFree 
Circulation 


THE DOMESTIC MARKET 


To the manufacturer with equipment or materials to sell in the heavy 
construction field, ROADS AND STREETS offers complete roverage 
of all key men. This monthly publication, founded in 1906 to serve 
this field specializes in highway construction and maintenance; air- 
ports; bridges; tunnels, and all types of big earth-moving construction 
jobs. 


The highway market is one of consistent stability, because of sources 
from which funds are secured: Gasoline taxes, motor vehicle fees 
and Federal funds. Two groups of readers of ROADS AND STREETS 
comprise the purchasing power in the highway-heavy construction 
field. They are Contractors and Government agencies. Contractors 
own and operate equipment; purchase materials and supplies and 


construct about 95° of all roads and streets in the United States. 


Government agencies authorize and pay for construction and mainte- 
nance of roads, streets, airports, dams, bridges, levees, etc. They usu- 
ally employ contractors for new construction and generally perform 
their own maintenance. They own and operate equipment; specify 
and purchase materials and supplies. 


Circulation of ROADS & STREETS is on a controlled basis. The 
flexibility of this type of distribution, because of the enormous turn- 
ever in this field, enables us to maintain up-to-date and accurate 
mailing lists to the key men in this annual market of $3,700,000,000. 


The editors of ROADS & STREETS are all engineers of acknowledged 
authority and are listed in Who's Who in Engineering. During the 
period of a year they travel thousands of miles to gather on-the-job 
pictures and “how it's done” stories for the readers. 


BITUMINOUS ROADS & STREETS is issued monthly as a supple- 
ment to ROADS & STREETS for readers interested exclusively in 
bituminous work. This offers the manufacturer plus distribution of 
approximately 1200 readers who do not receive R&S regularly. 


A PLUS MARKET for Secondary ROADS 


COUNTY & TOWNSHIP ROADS is a bi-monthly magazine designed 
to give complete coverage for the county and township market. No 
magazine in the field duplicates this circulation. While ROADS & 
STREETS reaches the key men in the counties (Engineers and Chair- 
men of Co. Boards), COUNTY & TOWNSHIP ROADS reaches ail 
county commissioners, and all township committeemen or supervisors 
with annual township appropriations of $10,000 and upwards. 


YOUR MARKET 


For all products used for 
Earthmoving 

Airfields 

Foundations 
Sanitation 

Water Supply 

Dams and like projects 


Highways 
Bridges 
Drainage 
Tunnels 

Flood Control 
Irrigation 


WORLD COVERAGE 


to the 
Highway - Heavy Construction 
Field 


To the Key Men in 
North and South America 


and 
The Eastern Hemisphere 


* 
THE EXPORT MARKET 


CAMINOS Y CALLES is a monthly magazine printed in 
Spanish with a Portuguese section designed to serve 
Latin American market in the highway and heavy cen 
struction field. To manufacturers seeking outlets for théir 
products in Central or South America CAMINOS Y 
CALLES offers direct contact with the key men. 


The editorial staff of the magazine is augmented by a 
collaborating group of engineers in the various Latin 
American countries. Evidence of reader acceptance is 
shown by frequent quotations from it in the techni¢al 
journals in the countries where CyC is circulated, 


Like ROADS AND STREETS, CyC is a controlled cireu- 
lation magazine which enables us to make necessary 
changes as they occur. Circulation is audited by CCA, 
Latin American engineers are capable men but the rough 
terrain, deep river basins and vast mountain regions 

sent many difficulties. In filling each issue of CAMING@S 
Y CALLES with articles on methods which have betn 
found so successful in meeting problems of a difficult 
nature, the readers are kept informed as to methods amd 
equipment best suited to meet their needs. 


THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


WORLD CONSTRUCTION completes the circle for reagh- 
ing the construction market throughout the World with 
waste-free distribution at minimum cost. 


This magazine is a bi-monthly distributed to 10,000 English 
reading public officials, engineers, contractors and distrib- 
utors in all the countries of the Eastern Hemisphere and 
their island possessions. An excellent medium to build 
prestige and product preference for equipment needed in 
this field. 


Here is a salesman that will take your message to your 
prospective customer every-other-month. 


*Write for rate sheets, CCA audit statements, or other 
specific details. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 W. MAPLE STREET 
NEW YORK . 


CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
. PASADENA 


Also publishers of WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 
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Contracts Awarded and Engineering Construction Backlog in 1950 
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The Story 
in Brief 


1. More editorial material than any other monthly 
2. A higher proportion of editorial material 
3. More display advertisers 


4. More exclusive advertisers 
5. More ad-visibility—all ads next to reading matter 


The Full Story: 


Advertiser preference can only be caused by reader 

preference. And this reader preference is a direct result 
of the balanced editorial formula of CONTRACTORS 
AND ENGINEERS MONTHLY. 
Projects: Thirty years ago C&E Monthly pioneered in 
the publication of staff-written field reports on con- 
struction projects. Our editors spend two-thirds of 
their time in the field, visiting the various jobs. They 
talk with the contractors and engineers, learn the de- 
tails of each project and take their own photographs. 
Thus our editors can write practical fact-filled articles 
on the problems of the particular project and describe 
in detail the equipment and materials in use. 

These down-to-earth articles are important reading 
forvactive construction men in their unending search 
for greater job efficiency and lower construction costs. 
And that’s why this personal type of staff reporting is 
the backbone of C&E Monthly's leadership in the field. 
Products: Year in and year out, C&E Monthly carries 
more news on equipment and materials than any other 
magazine in the heavy construction industry. These 
product write-ups carry the latest developments in cost 
and labor-saving equipment direct to the group whose 
business survival depends on ever-increasing mechan- 
ization. 


People: People like to read about people and C&E 


Monthly fulfills this reader interest through feature 


the NEWSpaper of highway and heavy construction 


columns in each issue, including “Distributor Doings” 
and “Portraits in Print.” Other personnel news is algo 
featured in connection with important construction 
projects and association affairs. 


Perspective: In these hectic times you can’t definitely 
predict the future, but certainly a knowledge of the 
over-all industry picture does help in making individ 
ual business decisions. Each issue of CKE Monthly cage 
ries the feature column, “News and Views” plus othér 
articles on major trends in the construction industry, 


The readers of C&E Monthly are the contractom, 
construction superintendents, engineers, state add 
county highway officials and equipment distributofs 
who constitute the heavy construction industry, They 
are concerned with the design, construction and main- 
tenance of highways, big buildings, dams, tunnels, 
waterways and similar types of big construction. 


These men turn to C&E Monthly for the balanced 
editorial fare which has been adapted and readapted 
for their particular job interests since 1920. And this 
reader preference has, in turn, led to the advertiser 
preference which is detailed in the above four points. 

If your sales message is directed to the highway and 
heavy construction industry, drop a line to our nearest 
office and we'll be glad to send along the current issue 


of CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS MONTHLY. 


Contractors ..../ 
Engineers Monthly 
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Contracts Awarded and Engineering Construction Backlog. Contd. 
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and palletized loads on build- over conventional methods of con- 
increased struction are reported to be at least 
sing costs also favored continua- $9.54 per sq. ft. of floor area 

of the trend, for certain types of Another interesting development 
toward buildings that are not one that undoubtedly will increase in 

d on the sides. Many of the significance in the next few vears 
duPont chemical plants, for was the use of high-tensile steel bolts 
example, are of this open type of for permanent connections in the steel 
construction. It appears to be of ad- frame of an office building in Keene 
vantage where climate permits, where N.H. Nuts on %%-in. bolts were tight- 
an explosion or fire hazard exists due ened to put a 32,400-psi tension in the 
the nature of the product being bolts. Impact wrenches turned the 
or where relatively few op- nuts; torque wrenches finished the job 
required and the equip- Advantages claimed over rivets in- 
into the structure is en- clude: tight joints, connection econ- 

tective housing omy and noise reduction 


: or more economical Still another important develop- 
onstruction also led last ment last year, aimed at better and 

irge-scale trial of an erec- more economical building, was the 

nethod in which large precast conversion by reinforcing-bar fabri- 

peeded up, slabs for floors and roof of a multi- cators from older types of deformed 
wide ‘ tory structure are cast on the ground bars to bars meeting American So- 

t acked to the proper elevation. ciety for Testing Materials Specifica- 

device irst to be built by this system was tion A305, “Minimum Requirement 

material « ry building at Trinity Uni- of the Deformations of Deformed 

ng incentive to build \ y, San Antonio, Texas. Floor Steel Bars for Concrete Reinforce- 

se or develop new building nd roof sections weighing 168 tons ment.” Higher bond stresses were 
materials and methods. As a result, each were raised by jacks installed approved for these bars last month 
of powered buggies, fork-lift on t f the steel columns. Savings by the American Concrete Institute 
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IS 


THE MARKET 


In area, WESTERN CONSTRUCTION 
| Western States and Alaska 
activitic include engineering construction, 


ov the 


str al and mmer ial 
using. Important 
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ast of the Area is Mosatelnces Con 
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above sea ievel, necessitates 


Distences ore Greet 


itractine farm 


kind f on 

t tice, and is the editorial pur 
pose of "WESTERN CONSTRUCTION to 
v he techniques and practices used in the 


mtractors and subdivisions of 


JUST HOW BIG IS THIS MARKET? 


S. Dept. of figures covering con 
f tivity 1950 show these totals 


States 


$1,413,700,000 
1,262,900,000 
$2,676,600,000 


States in the total 
on during 1950, 
new nstruction 


urers 


BUYING FACTORS 


Mor ntractors in the West 1 1 WEST 
ERN CONSTRUCTION than any other con- 
struction publication, local or national. On 
De 31, 1 subscribers in administrative 
amd executive capacities, Doth private and 
ernmental bodies ( Federal, State, County 
1 Municipal) constituted 63% of our total 

subscribers. Also 

maintenance superi lents, foremen 


hanics af luential in pur 


gov 


im the onstruction 


particularly where t acement parts 

in plies are involved. They are important 

’ WESTERN CONSTRUCTION gives 
you “effective circulation” among them 


Here is the Industry classification shown 
on our ABC Statement, 12/31/50 
Architects 22 
Consulting Engineers 389 
Contractors: 

(a) Specializing in building 

construction 

(b) Specializing in construction 

other than buildings 3,611 

(c) Engaged in both (a) & (b) 1,263 
Special Trade Contractors, con 

tracting for only such parts of 

building construction as carpentry, 
masonry, plumbing, roofing, heat 


ing, ventilating, electrical and 


1,313 


painting 

Government: 
(a) Federa' 
(b) State 

Distr 
(c) Municipai 
(d) Foreign 

Commercial and in 
ganizations (including Transpor 
tation and privately owned Utility 
Companies) 

Producers of build and con- 
struction materials (including 
cement, cement products, sand, 
gravel and other ageregates, clay 
products and other raw materials) 

Manufacturers of construction 

quip ¢ pplies 286 

Distributors of construction 
equipment, materials and sup- 
plies .. 340 

Engineering schools, instructors 
and students . 1,111 

Libraries, clubs, professional and 
trade associations 133 

Miscellaneous 318 

Awaiting Classification 483 


Total 12,082 


EDITORIAL OBJECTIVES 


Our chief concern is with Western con 
struction practice and costs. We employ only 
civil engi 





qualified 


editors who are trained 
neers; thereby ensure that our practical edi 
torial material will be technically authentic 

Since it is a fact that Western practices 
liffer marke from those in other areas of 


WESTERN 


609 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 


CLEVELAND OFFICE 
Richard C. Burns, Manager 

rfield Drive 1228'/> 
and 29, Ohio 
Telephone TUxedo 5-1848 


NEW YORK 
Richara J. Murphy, Manager 
107-5! I3ist Stree 7708 D 
Richmond Hill 19, N.Y Cle: 
Telephone Jamaica 9-265! 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
Vv. C. Dowdle, Manager 


60? Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif 


Telephone YUkon 2-4343 


Tal WESTERN CONSTRUCTION 
Covers it ALL! 


the U.S., it is the job of our editors actually 
to cover in person the major projects in the 
territory we serve. This requires much travel, 
but it does produce editorial that commands 
readership—readership among the only fac 
tors that will give you... the advertiser 
results! 

Furthermore, our editors maintain frequent 
and personal contact with contractor organi 
zations, architects and engineers in all those 
lepartments that deal with engineering con 
struction—that’s why we have high-caliber 
ontributors to our editorial pages 


ADVERTISING RATES 


$215.00 per page 
235.00 per pave 
255.00 per page 
270.00 per page 
300. —— page 
Rates based on total pages used in on 
Color Charges: Red, yellow or orange, $65.00 
for one page, $95.00 tor two facing pages, 
Other colors, $70.00 for one page, $105.00 
for two facing pages. Metallic colors quoted 


4 pages or more 
12 to 23 pages 
6 to 11 pages 

3 to 5 pages 
Less than 3 pages 


ve jears 


on request 
Bleed borders: 20% for one page, 15% fo# 


two facing pages 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


January—Annual Review and Forecast 


June—Highway issuc 


ADVERTISING SUPPORT 
MORE NECESSARY IN THE WEST 


Western distances limit the number of 
alls your salesman can make. For maximunt 
effectiveness, support your salesmen with 
onsistent advertising in WESTERN CONs 
STRUCTION. Put it on your national sched 
ule TODAY. Our nearest District Managet 
an give you helpful information. Call him 
NOW 





DATA UNITS AVAILABLE 











CONSTRUCTION 


YUkon 2-4343 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE 
J. E. Badgley, Manager 
Bronson Avenue 
Los Angeles !9, Calif 
Telephone REpublic 2-3125 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
A. C. Petersen, Manager 


3423 Prairie Ave., Brookfield, |! 
Telephone Brookfield 532 
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CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


TRUCTION 
WLETIN== 


Serving the West 
North Central area 
with circulation in 
Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Da- 
kota and North 
ern lowa—total 
5,990 


Page rate — 


$85.00° 
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CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
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Serving the East 
North Central area 
with circulation in 
Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois — total 
8,899 


Page rate— 
$153.00° 


ublications 
tionwide survey. 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 

Serving the Mid- 
die Atlantic states 
area with circula- 
tion in New York, 
Penna., New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and 
Maryland — total 
10,636 


Page rate — 


$170.00° 


2 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
MONTHLY 
Serving the states 
of Arkansas, East 
ern Missour 
Louisiana, Obla 
home Missis 
sippi and West 
ern Tennessee _ 
total 6,818 
Page rate — 


$85.00° 


Comat wr tee 
leg: Pasir 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 


Serving the states 
of Kansas, lows 
Western Mis 
sour Oklahoma 
and Nebraska — 
total 6,118 


Page rate 


$! 10.00° 


| DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
| = Serving the states 
of Alabama, Fio- 
wes rida Georgia N 
(TRE) Carolina, S. Car 
colina, Eastern 
a Tennessee Vir- 
ginia and W. Vir 
ginia — total 
5.826 
Page rate — 
$94.50* 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
m CONTRACTOR 


Serving the states 
of Southern Iili- 
nois, Eastern Mis- 
souri, Western 
Tennessee, North- 
ern Mississippi 
and Arkansas — 
tote! 5.371 

Page rate — 


$115.00* 








MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR 
Kaplan AND BUILDER 
: Stay 
U o a 


- state of Michigan 
—total circulation 
7 3,161 


Page rate— 
$60.00° 


Serving the entire 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSTRUCTION 


Serving the New 
England states of 
Maine, N. Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, 
Mass., Rhode Is- 
land and Conn.— 
total 4,726 
Page rate — 
$110.00° 


CONSTRUCTION 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
Southwest sa CONTRACTOR 


Builder Contractor 


C TOURMAPULL 


Serving the area 
of Southern Cal 
fornia —total cir- 


culation 5,402 


Page rate — 


$100.00° 


WRITE FOR READER SURVEY 


to the 


Must reading for all aavertising 

market. Gives comp! 
ACP readers-—most 
conducted. Write to G. L Anderson 
Lumber Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis 
*Rates based on one page, 
13-time. 


complete survey 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR 


Serving the entire 


state of Texas — 


2,781 


Page rate — 


$61.20° 
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BOOK 
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WESTERN BUILDER 


Serving the states 
of Wisconsin, 
Northern Illinois, 
Upper Michigan 
and Eastern lowa 
—total 3,121 


Page rate — 
$61.00* 
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Hooks will generally not be needed 
when these bars are used 


In line with a revision of A305 ap- 
proved by ASTM, the bars will no 
longer be specified by their nominal 
diameters but by a number This 
number is equivalent to the number 
of eighths of an inch included in the 
nominal diameter. 


Research 


Progress toward better and more 
economical construction will be made 
in the next few years, as some of the 
research programs started in 1950 get 
further advanced, Engineering News- 
Record predicted 

Among the most comprehensive of 
these is that of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, which contracted for 
specific research: With the University 
of Illinois for study of use of space 
for multiple purposes; with the 
Weather Bureau for determinaion of 
more rational snow loads; with the 
Forest Products Laboratory for re- 
evaluation of structural requirements; 


Under a contract with HHFA, the 
Southwest Research Institute is try- 
ing to develop combined concrete 
floor slabs and foundations for un- 
usual soil conditions found in the 
Southwest. The University of Penn- 
sylvania is studying condensation 
control. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is comparing relative ad- 
vantages of various types and sizes 
of building organizations 


Having found that wood roof trusses 
have many advantages over wood 
joist construction, HHFA is now try- 
ing to develop a rigid-frame roof to 
make possible greater utilization of 
the second floor of a 1'4-story house 

Another recent research finding is 
that diagonally applied sheathing can 
be spaced at two-feet intervals, rather 
than edge to edge, and still give ade- 
quate racking strength to a wood 
frame house. HHFA estimates that 
for a typical 1,000-sq. ft. one-story 
dwelling, 80% of the wall sheathing 
could be saved, or about 1,000 fbm 
In addition there would be a saving 
of 35 lb. of nails 

Tests at the National Bureau of 
Standards, sponsored by HHFA, con- 
tributed substantially to the new Na- 
tional Plumbing Code. These tests 
and more recent findings by HHFA 
show that metal, money and man- 
power can be saved in plumbing sys- 
tems without affecting adequacy of 
design. Currently, HHFA is investi- 
gating non-metallic materials as al- 
ternatives for piping, stacks, vents 
and drains in household plumbing 
systems to determine whether non- 
metallic materials can be substituted 
for critical materials 

Last year also, the newly organized 
Building Research Advisory Board 
began to correlate research. In Janu- 
ary it held a conference on “Weather 
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and the Building Industry”, in June 
it undertook a survey of housing re- 
search being conducted by various 
organizations throughout the coun- 
try, and in November it sponsored a 
conference on the fire resistance of 
exterior non-bearing walls. 


Machinery 


Shipments of excavating and earth- 
moving equipment, including off- 
highway trucks and trailers, amount- 
ed to $416,864,000 during the first 
nine months of 1950, the Bureau of 
the Census reported. If this rate was 
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SHIPMENTS OF EXCAVATING AND EARTHMOVING 


EQUIPMENT BY QUARTER, 1947-1950 
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further operation of the city 


of activity 


sible 
a center 
Construction’s role in building up 
defense establishment is well 
established in recent experience. But 
civil defense—just the part con- 
idered in cleaning up the mess and 
essential services running 
building shelters)— it’s an- 
ther matter. No European country 
n World War II had anything like 
the tools that are in hands of the 
American constructor 
Jecause of their equipment, man- 
and know-how, contractors, 
engineers, architects, and their 
rkers are able to take a leading 
part Because the contractors are 
already organized into local, state 
groups, they are all the 
re valuable. The professional so- 
and the labor organizations 
(to a degree) this 
organization 
But all of thei: 
machines 
wont do 
emergency 


the 
for 


keeping 


(let alone 


power 
co- 


ind national 


large 


know-how, all of 
all of their organi- 
much good in case 
f an unless the respec- 
components know exactly what 
and unless their activities are 
meshed with other defense 
long before an actual emer- 
There won't be time 
while an attack is in 


th 


e1r 


ation 


arefully 
actvities 
gency 
for planning 

progress 
First step (suggested by the Associ- 
i General Contractors in a re- 
y-released report to its 112 chap- 
hould be for construction men 
n with civilian officials on civil 

e pli boards 


se the 


arises 


anning 
his nor- 
co- 
the 
he 


contractor in 
occupation is of necessity a 
must organize 
subdivisions, 


rdinator who 


rk of numerous 


should fit well in such planning. AGC 
suggests that its chapters—as well 
as other contractor groups—appoint 
an outstanding contractor to be the 
construction industry's representa- 
tive on such boards 

Next step is to insist that a capable 
contractor be designated as general 
supervisor of any construction forces 
to be used in case of disaster 

Direction of such forces cannot be 
left in the hands of a member of 
the local civilian defense board, nor 
should it be left to a state or munic- 
ipal officer. No one who is not pos- 
sessed of intimate knowledge of the 
men, machines and methods of con- 
struction, should be given the job 
of directing those elements 

The New York Building Trades 
council has set the pace in this mat- 
ter, in making available the 20,000 
skilled workers it counts as members, 
for rescue, salvage and repair opera- 
tions. This group has set up an or- 
ganization parallel to the city police 
command, with an opposite-number 
designated for each police commande: 
in each of the city’s five teeming 
boroughs. 

More than this, machines that will 
be available in such an emergency 
must be designated, catalogued, and 
insignia of some kind prepared, so 
that the machines can be moved 
quickly through police and fire lines 

More, the men who will be avail- 
able must be advised, must be trained, 
must also carry some means of identi- 
fication Their addresses and their 
whereabouts must be known. They 
must be familiar with pre-arranged 
signals that will call them to disaster 
scenes 
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[onstruction Equipment 


reaches more of your customers and prospects 


than does any other 


Yes. CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT Magazine 

reaches more people that BUY, and can buy, from 
you. This need not be taken with the usual “grain of salt.” 
Take a look at CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT’s unique cir- 
culation plan for proof. 


UNIQUE CIRCULATION METHOD 


Ninety-Three Leading Distributors of construction equipment, 
blanketing every trading area in the United States, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, Alaska and Canada, are the builders of CONSTRUC.- 
TION EQUIPMENT’s powerful circulation. They are the only 
QUALIFIED maintainers of a list that includes practically all 
the worthwhile buyers of equipment. They are the only ones 
who know WHO these buyers are and WHERE they are to be 


found. The reason is simple . .. 
KEEPS UP WITH MARKET CHANGES 


The construction market moves too fast for ordinary circulation 
methods. That's why CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT’s anique 
method pays off for you—because its circulation is maintained 
by 850 construction equipment salesmen who are in constant 
contact with important buyers in every part of the market 
contractors, highway departments, railroads, utilities, strip 
mines, municipalities, government agencies, even large indus- 
tries. And because the distributors pay monthly for every copy 
sent to their lists, changes are reported promptly. There is no 
room for “deadwood.” In addition, this method enables CON- 
STRUCTION EQUIPMENT to enlist as readers a great propor- 
tion of important “unobvious” buyers whose existence could 
hardly be discovered by publishers obliged to rely on usual 
circulation methods. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE KEYED 
TO READER NEEDS 


Then there's the editorial formula that furnishes the reader 


construction publication 


with only the type of information in greatest demand—new 
cost-cutting product descriptions and applications readily con- 
vertible to actual savings. And the savings start with the read- 
ing time itself—each article is edited down to the minimum of 
words. No obituaries, no association news, no “society notes,” 
ONLY usable information. 


EXTRAORDINARY READER INTEREST 


This proved circulation method, and editorial formula, has 
produced phenomenal results. CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Magazine not only ALWAYS outpulls every other magazine in 
the field—it frequently outpullks ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 
In a letter recently received, Lincoln Engineering Company 


says: 


“Construction Equipment Magazine produced 137 inquiries, 
where the next publication produced 9. Although 
Lincoln uses approximately 38 books on its trade paper 
schedule each year, we have never had an experience any- 
where comparable to our initiation in this ‘bearcat’ of a 
trade paper you have by the tail.” 


BEST BUY FOR YOUR 
ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT Magazine reaches more buy- 
ing units than any other magazine in the field. The tremendous 
response is proof that it has greater readership than any other. 
It follows that it gives greater value per advertising dollar 
than any other. 


CHECK THE FACTS FOR YOURSELF 


Let us tell you what this tremendous business-builder can do 
for you. 


Construction Equipment 


A CONOVER-MAST Publication 





205 East 42nd Street ° 
Branch Offices: 


435 Leader Bidg. 
737 N. Michigan Ave. 
5478 Wilshire Bivd. 
4552 Rheims Pia. 


Cleveland 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
Dallas Texas 


NOW MEMBER 


Cherry 1-7788 
Whitehall 4-6612 
Whitney 8055 
Justin 8-8278 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Pennsylvania Presents Requirements for 1951 Road Building Program 


Tons Tons Tons Gals. 
Bit. Bbils. Tons Reinf. Struct. Bit. Aggregates 
County Cone. Cement Sand Steel Steel Mat'l Tons 


Adams 14,955 10,247 4,143 209 _ 90 

Allegheny 20,742 596,831 232,410 23,375 15,568 

Armstrong 920 51,128 21,517 5 _80 

Beaver 21,300 73,470 64,982 ’ 2,512 

Bedford 19,890 25,079 10,055 : 29 

Berks 26,926 44,349 21,210 1,775 

Blair 29,042 26,256 10,843 299 

Bradford 3, 18,041 14,094 285 

Bucks 36,62 61,039 24,206 321 

Butler 22.2 86,603 38.237 : 92 

Cambria \ 45,710 65: 1,650 

Cameron . 6,124 : 

Carbon « 5,689 

Centre . 27,306 

Chester 

Clarion . 

Clearfield 822 74: 29.516 

Clinton y 133 

Columbia ' ~ i> 1,710 

Crawford 2, > > 20,230 

Cumberland d 26, 10,313 

Dauphin 36,29: 5, 39,062 

Delaware 7 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 3.017 

Fulton 1,223 6,065 

Greene 5,350 6,626 

Huntingdon 12,918 18,548 

Indiana 18,300 160,778 

Jefferson 95 9429 

Juniata 743 620 

Lackawanna 13,996 42.461 

Lancaster 38,713 127,756 

Lawrence 9.076 52,175 

Lebanon 500 569 

Lehigh 13.876 75,090 

Luzerne 92,097 31,012 

Lycoming 41.672 30,310 

McKean 19,527 6,299 

Merver 15,892 p 

Mifflin 13,152 

Monroe 9 808 

Montgomery 28.062 87,548 

Montour 8.210 2,268 

Northempton 20,058 16,438 

Northumberland 14,900 2.630 ° 

Perry 2.87 75.031 29,692 

Philadelphia 95: 19,569 8,109 

Pike 5,23: 4.932 3,706 

Potter 5,45 4.166 3,284 

Schuylkill d 52,426 25,456 

Snyder 2,995 39,891 16,003 

Somerset 2, 18,063 10,400 

Sullivan —_ 3.974 187 

Susquehanna 2: 1.996 7,184 

Tioga 47 7.234 1,895 

Union 3.042 874 393 

Venango 5.602 

Warren 4.254 

Washington 11.889 

Wayne 6,554 

Westmoreland 95.204 . . 

Wyoming 5.871 ll 158,032 

York 124,501 \ 783.767 
TOTALS 1,166,870 1,449,588 . 94,492 43,118,168 10,081,817 
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Planning, in fact, should be done of highways by heavy equipment; Americans have a long tradition of 
on an area basis—with areas large provision of crews for servicing and responding gloriously to an actual 
enough to insure adequate force repairing equipment; storage of what- fight—of rising to meet emergency. 
from outlying areas, should enough ever may be considered essential But the present emergency gives 
damage be done in one sector supplies promise of being a marathon, not a 

Included in the planning, too, must Toughest job of all (and it’s one Sprint. It is an emergency—but there 
be solutions to such problems (and construction shares in common with isn’t any heavy shooting going on 
many others) as: Where to dump the all other civil defense components) Close to home 
refuse; relaxation of bans on use is moral And—without the spur of the flag- 
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MILITARY ENGINEERS~—a Prime 


Cross-section of the Construction 
Engineering Field 


INDUSTRY—ARMED SERVICES—GOVERNMENT 


THE MILITARY ENGINEER covers not only civilian construction throughout the country and in many 
foreign areas, but the military and civilian construction agencies of the Government as well. 


The greater portion of our readers were in the engineering services of the Army, Navy, and Air Force in 
World Wars I or I, and have since returned to their civil vocations. They live in all of the 48 states, with 


approximately 1,350 in foreign countries or overseas possessions. 


the Korean War.) 


Some 2.700 are civilian engineers in such Govetnmental 


Agencies as the 
engineers, Public Roads, United States Coast & Geodetic Survey, Reclamation Service, and others. 


(This is exclusive of those now engaged in 


Air Force 
A pproxi- 


Army, Navy, and 


mately 2,500 are on active duty as officers of the Army Corps of Engineers, the Navy Civil Engineer Corps, 
and the Air Force Engineers. The rest are in civilian engineering work, including all fields of engineering and 


construction. 


THE MAGAZINE 


THe Micrrany Encrneer is the journal 
of The Society of American Military Engi- 
neers. It includes articles on all phases 
of engineering research, developments, 
equipment, current military and civil con- 
struction projects at home and abroad, 
military engineering operations, and the 
activities of industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations designed to equip and supply 
military engineering units. Included are 
news sections giving information from the 
Armed Forces engineers; the Surveying 
and Mapping Agencies of the Federal 
Government; industrial companies, pro- 
fessional and trade associations, highway 
and airport organizations, and research 
and educational institutions. 


At the present time matters pertaining 
to military supply and procurement, cur- 
rent military engineering operations, and 
emergency construction are included. 


CIRCULATION 


Net paid circulation on April 30, 1951 
was 19,185 of which 18,044 were individual 
members of The Society and 1,141 were 
subscriptions from engineering offices, in- 
dustrial companies, educational institu- 
tions, scientific organizations, libraries, 
ete. Of the members, some 1,178 are stu- 


dents at accredited engineering colleges 
throughout the country. 

Average net paid circulation for the 
three issues ending with the May-June 
1951 issue was 18,819. 

The following circulation survey was 
made April 30, 1951 when the net paid 
circulation was 19,185. 


FOR COMPLETE MARKET DATA SEE PAGES 204, 447 


THE 
MILITARY 


ENGINEER 


FOUNDED 1920 

DEDICATED TO 

THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


OCCUPATIONAL BREAKDOWN 


DATA OBTAINED FROM QUESTIONNAIRES 

SENT TO ALL EXCEPT STUDENTS. 
PROFESSION 

Civil Engineers 

Mechanical Engineers 

Electrical Engineers . 

Architects 

Chemical 

Mining 

Others , 

Non-Engineers (Students, etc.) . 


BUSINESS OR EMPLOYMENT 

Recommends purchase of equipment 

and material oa 5,342 
Specifies equipment and material 4,738 
Purchases equipment and material. 4,629 
Design .... , - $3,528 
Heavy Construction . 3,819 
Consulting . ‘ ‘ 4.368 
Industrial Construction .. 3,925 
General Construction 
Finance 
Distribution 
Others 


TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 
Highways 
Bridges .... 
Airports 
Buildings 
Dams 
Others ... 


~ 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
Steel 
Concrete 
W ood 
Earthwork 
Others 


808 MILLS BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, 
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Highways 
In World War II the highways 


were pounded so badly that over $5 
billion was required for reconstruc- 
tion. The estimate of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
was $5,315,531,230. Construction dur- 
ing that period was generally con- 
fined to access roads, military instal- 
lations, and defense plant establish- 
Practically nothing was done 
maintenance. The neglect of 
highways in World War II, coupled 
with previous failure to maintain 
road building during the depression 
years took a tremendous toll of our 
trunk traffic Roads and Streets 
said 

As a re 


have 
962.000 on 


ments 
about 


routes 


same officials 
price tag of $14,240,- 
work that should be 
this small but highly 
up to the standards 
required to meet the demands of our 
defense production requirements. To 
be blunt about it, while our indus- 
trial plant has expanded ex- 
tensively according to Lt. Gen 
Eugene Reybold, and is infinitely bet- 
ter prepared to “do it again” in case 
of an expanded highway 
plant, as of now, is slightly better 
than one-third as well prepared to 
meet the growing demands 

Though highway expenditures last 
year were the largest in history, over 
$3.4 billion, they were not large 
enough to overcome past deficiencies 
It is not possible, at this writing to 
estimate 1951 expenditures. This is 
due to the fact that the rules govern- 
ing Federal Aid for defense highway 
construction have not yet been an- 
nounced. A great deal of what the 
future holds in store for highway 
construction and reconstruction will 
depend upon whether we engage in 
an all-out war in the near future or 
whether our long-range production 
program convinces possible enemies 
that they have nothing to win by 
starting a war with us 

The Federal Highway Act of 1950, 
signed by the President on Sept. 7, 
provides for an appropriation of $500 
million for the three major categories 
for of two Federal fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1952 and 1953. Fol- 
lowing is a table showing compari- 
ons with 1948 


ult, today the 
placed a 
the 
done to bring 


essential mileage 


been 


war our 


each 


Annual Authorizations 
1950 (000 omitted) 


Comparisen of 
of 1948 and 


000 


1000 


000 


The first three categories must be 
matched by states and counties. Of 
course, these funds are only a frac- 
tional part of total highway field ex- 
penditures which for 1951 are esti- 
mated at $3.7 billion 

The highway field includes the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, 
streets, parkways, and alleys, road- 
way bridges, grade separations and 
airfields, the latter utilizing road- 
building methods, equipment and 
materials. Functionally the field 
is divided into three broad parts 
grading or earth and rock excavation; 
surfacing and paving; and structural 
work 

This market is supported largely 
by public funds — federal, state, 
county and municipal—although dur- 
ing boom residential years such as 
1950, private subdividers and home- 
builders place large areas of paving 
Governmental highway departments 
and airport managers purchase sub- 
stantial equipment and materials, 
largely for maintenance use. Private 
contracting organizations account for 
over half of the machine purchases 

Highway construction as a market 
is distinguished by its year-to-year 
stability due to established tax reve- 
nue resources; by high plant inven- 
tory per $1,000 of construction and 
by the importance of equipment 
maintenance, parts replacement and 
repairs in the over-all picture 


Roadbuilding is so highly mech- 
anized that approximately a dollar's 
worth of machinery is employed to 
build a dollar’s worth of new road 
per year. An incomplete classification 
of grading and bridge equipment in- 
cludes power shovels, draglines, 
cranes and pile-drivers; wire rope; 
tractors, bulldozers and attachments; 
earthmoving scrapers; rippers and 
scarifiers; motor graders; elevating 
graders; off-road hauling wagons; 
trenchers and back fillers; air com- 
pressors, drills and blasting materi- 
als; welders; repair equipment; gaso- 
line, diesel fuel and lubricants; power 
plants, lighting units; mixers; hoists 
and derricks; and pumping equip- 
ment 


Paving and surfacing methods re- 
quire road forms, subgraders, pavers, 
batch trucks, batch bins and plant 
units, clamshell cranes; concrete 
spreaders and finishers, joint ma- 
chines, curing spray machines and 
materials; bituminous pavers, hot- 
mix plants; screens, conveyors, crush- 
ers and complete aggregate plants; 
traveling plants for bituminous roads; 
pulverizing mixers, scarifiers and sta- 
bilizers; bituminous spray-bar dis- 
tributors, chip spreaders. 


Numerically the highway field in- 
cludes about 15,000 contracting and 
sub-contracting organizations, many 
of whom also perform the bulk of 
the nation’s “heavy” engineering con- 
struction other than road-street- 
bridge-airport. About 8,000 engineers 
and officials do the principal buying 
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ement 


produced in U. S. last year 
— enough to build a 
4-lane concrete highway 
around the world 


Successful and economical use of this tremendous volume of cement requires efficient 
equipment and expert guidance. The leaders in the concrete construction industry 
depend on the— 


JOURNAL of the AMERICAN CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


GROWTH INDUSTRY with people, promotions, projects, ete. 6000 MEN TO KNOW 

while “Tools, Materials and Services” P 
Rapid growth and present pre-eminence keeps abreast of latest developments and Do they know YOU? They are important 
of concrete in the construction field is offerings—how and with what. . . to the construction industries and to 
no accident .. . nor by chance that edi- anyone selling these industries . . . ACI 
torial content of the ACI JOURNAL is Members who specify and buy for the 
constantly aimed at the interests of this These representative edverticers of me- largest construction organizations and 
specialized engineering field. terials, tools, construction, testing, and government agencies. 
. concrete products piont equipment, and Not only these men ecily and buy. 
EDITORIAL BALANCE engineering services have used the pages P - “h : do . fe i a “ ot ne 
: of the Journal of the American Concrete mu 1eir spect tcations ane pu chases 
A glance at the ACI 20-Year Index shows Institute to advantage: tend to create acceptance throughout the 
the extent and variety of information Lone Guar Goment Core entire industry. 
iwailable through the Journal pages. Master Builders Co Military installations, dams, highways, 
Rail Steel Gar Assn . . . . 
Listed below a few of the subjects cov- United States _fubber Co bridges, housing, industrial plants, con- 
ered to make it valuable to all engineers ee! crete structures and products of all kinds 
and builders of concrete structures The are under the direction and supervision 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co f these - 
Pavements Biaw-Knox Div. of Blaw-Knox Company = ae ee. 

CIRCULATION 

Admixtures 
Structural design 
*restressing 
Vacuum concrete 





The Journal is the product of the mem- 

bers of the American Concrete Institute 

a nonprofit engineering society. Ten 

Sieheating : monthly issues a year (not published in 

tee eumenntinn h July or August). Sworn circulation ix 

Custos e Elecir 6198 (5/1/51). 

Arches mpany Ww 

Precast units Pump & Machinery Co LO RATE : : 
U. S. Steel Corp $150 a@ page on a 6-time basis. 


Atomic blast protection Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp . a 
Cement Concrete Speciaities Co It will be worth your while to investigate 


Mass concrete Central Scientife Company this technical publication aimed directly 
Besser Manufacturing Co ° 

Lightweight aggregate Stearns Manufacturing Co at one of the mere important construction 

Air entrainment 


Grid Flat Slab Corp fields . . . one that is consuming more 

Bridges ed, Co and more attention of those who have 

Fnalle Ra mend Comrete Pile Co construction equipment and materials to 

Architectural concrete Vacuum Concrete Co sell. Ask for a sample copy and see for 

nik tecnica cians nea aii tee Continental Motors Corporation vourself how the ACI Journal can help 
‘ you sell in this important market. 











‘World Authority on Concrete Engineering, 
Construction, Research”’ 
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or specifying on the engineering side, 
with 3,000 names in secondary posi- 
tions and 3,000 additional names 
among county, township and other 
local organizations 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be obtained through INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 


291. Survey of Readership Among 
Construction Men 

Reading habits of the construc 
tion men are given in this survey 
ponsored by the 12 member publi 
cations of the Associated Construc 
tion Publications group. Conducted 
by the Research Report Co., Chicago 
it contains the results of 58,560 que 
ionnaires mailed to subscribers of 
these publications. In addition t 
facts on what publications construc- 
tion men read, it also tells what one 
publication they read most thors 
ly and what types of articles are 


helpful to them in their 


ugh 
most 
business 

92. Arn Procurement 


The Mil 


y Engineer 
tary Engineer published a 
lealing with Army 
ocurement, emphasizing 
it is unnecessary for anyone to 
Washington to get a govern- 

ontract. A limited number of 

of this s« is available for 


ries of articles 


ngineer pr 





Year 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


Totals 


Yes 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


Totals 


*The per 
bonds, a 


(Source: 


Highway Expenditures by Classes of Roads 


(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


State Highway 
System 
Amount % 
$ 643,000 45.0 $ 
1,033,000 
1,506,000 
1,853,000 
2,082,000 


° Amount 

448,000 
597,000 
743,000 
863,000 
923,000 


56 


$7,117,000 $3,574,000 


County and Local 
Rural Roads 


Roads and Street 
in Urban Areas 
Amount %* 
$ 327,000 “229 $ 
410,000 19.8 
542,000 19.1 
604,000 18.0 
631,000 17.1 


%* Totals 

1,418,000 
2,040,000 
2,791,000 
3,320,000 
3,636,000 


$2,514,000 $13,205,000 


Highway Expenditures by Type of Work 


(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


New Construction 
Amount % 


$ 366,000 
824,000 
1,396,000 
1,751,000 
2,001,000 


$6,338,000 


25 
39 


entage figures on each 
dministrat 


l in the total amounts 


Bureau of Public Roads). 


6 $ 802,000 
9 933,000 


ine do ne 
and highway police 


Maintenance 

° Amount %* 
56.1 
45.2 
37.9 
37.0 
35.2 


Totals 
$ 1,168,000 
1,757,000 
2,470,000 
2,993,000 
3,302,000 


1,074,000 
1,242,000 
1,301,000 


$5,352,000 $11,690,000 


100 because interest payments 
not shown in this table and are 


t add up t 


sts are 





293. Catal 


19 Design Guide and Check 


with an outline of the National In- 


Lists of Catalog Information 


dustrial 


Advertisers 


Assn., 


lists data 





FACTS” 


Construction Story 
In This Great 6-State Area — 


YOUR 


@ The “NEWSpaper” for the construc- 
tion industry, reporting local projects 
Concentrated circulation among lead- 
ing contractors, architects, engineers, 
public officials, distributors, etc. in 
Oklahoma, Eastern Missouri, Arkansas, 
Western Tennessee, Mississippi and 
louisiona 
An established institution (17 years), 
furnishing WEEKLY service of pro- 
jected construction (its MONTHLY 
issue contains personals, illustrated 
news about jobs, AND ADS.) 

Recent survey disclosed fact that 
74.75 of YOUR prospects in this 
area recd CNM. regularly — as 
against 11 for highest of other 8 
well-known popers listed. Proof of 
EAGER READERSHIP 

77 major advertising agencies placed 
105 reguler advertising schedules 
WHAT GREATER RECOGNITION 
NEEDED THAN THIS? 


Send for complete data 


The Heart of America's Industrial 
Future. 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 
MONTHLY 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


Build Up 
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A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Is- 
sued by Sweet's Catalog Service 
294. Western Construction Market 

Fact 

The scope of the western construc- 
tion market and its future outlook 
are discussed in this illustrated folder 
published by Western Construction 
Numerous projects are described, and 
the report indicates who does the 
pecifying and buying. 
295. Signposts on the 

Streets of the U. S 

This booklet, published by Roads 
ind Streets, contains market data on 
the nation’s highways, including con- 
truction and maintenance expendi- 
tures, equipment used, and who 
purchases material and supplies. 

296. NIAA Report for Contractors and 
Engineers Monthly 
This report, prepared in accordance 


and 


Roads 


on the market covered by the pub- 
lication 


Associations 

American Assn. of Engineers, 8 S 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 

American Concrete Institute, 
W. McNichols Road, Detroit 

American Road Builders Assn., 1319 
F St., Washington 4, D. C. 

American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, 33 W. 39th St.. New York 18 

Associated Equipment Distributors, 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 

Associated General Contractors of 
America, Munsey Bldg., Washington 
4, D.C. 

Construction Equipment Advertis- 
ers, care A. W. Rundquist, Pioneer 
Engineering Works, 1515 Central Ave., 
N. E., Minneapolis 13 

General Contractors Assn., 341 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 7. 

National Assn. of River & Harbor 
Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York 


18263 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. light 


Unless otherwise stated. circulation 
Dec. 31 


face. 


Alabama Bulldozer 


figures 
» 1950) 


own are for the six-month period ending 


American Concrete Institute Directory and Year 
Book. Published June F 1s se Apr 


wr 


ze, 84x11 








Dinner in a fine French restaurant and news about those billion dollar jobs 
Afghanistan both interest CONSTRUCTIONEER readers every now and then 
but it’s “home cooking” and up-to-the-minute local news that holds their 

interest day in and day out! Local contractors and public officials have learned to 
depend on CONSTRUCTIONEER for the facts, figures, photos and stories on the 
jobs in this area for the notices of local bids wanted and contracts let that are of 
immediate interest CONSTRUCTIONEER’S “local area” includes the greatest 
permanent concentration of buying power on the face of the earth the area where 
25 of all the engineering construction in the entire country is always in pro- 
gress! Let your advertising dollar continue to do a selling job the tremendous 
concentration of vital industry in CONSTRUCTIONEER territory means top pri- 
orities in times of emergency! Let CONSTRUCTIONEER’S “local appeal” 
do a selling job for you over 259 manufacturers and local distributors carry regu- 


lar schedules because they've found it pays off! 


26 times a year readers look forward to newspacked issues with well written fea- 
tures of top local interest . . . Top-notch editorial means mere ad readership too! 


Engineering Construction 


Constructioneer em 


neering Work in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 


556 High St. Newark, N. J. 
"10,000 Readers in the Nation's Greatest Market” 


Member NBP and ACP. CCA Audited Circulation 
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Engineering Construction 


- © © 


Civil Engineering Construction Bulletin 


32.331 


Anzona Builder and Contractor 


Sworn. 5.205 


Better Roads Mia Construction Digest 


‘ 
Concrete 


8.544 


Bituminous Roads and Streets 
4* 4 x . 

Sworn 30.000 

. ; Construction ) i 

Bulletin of The General Geahoanteas Associa 


hon 
Construction Equipment 





READERSHIP STUDY PROVES’ ° 


that CONSTRUCTION DIGEST is read more thoroughly in 
its area than the next 13 construction publications. 


AD VOLUME STUDY PROVES’ 


in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S annual tabulation, CON- 
STRUCTION DIGEST was the only regional paper (36th) 


} 


Construction Equipment Operation and Mainte 
nance i A A 


Construction Illustrated 
in the top 65 business papers. Only one national construe- 


tion magazine, a weekly, carried more advertising volume. 


These studies prove again that 
CONSTRUCTION DIGEST is al- , 
Mr. Big in ways Mr. Big in the always big : 
: J 5 Biggest? Mid-west public works market. 180) @ 
mer 
Concentrated Put Mr. Big to work for you... Construction Methods and Equipment, 
Construction Market most others do! 
Write or wire CONSTRUCTION DI 


GEST for vour copy of these studies 


cas ! 


: ' Compa 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING Fet 


= . 
MF ooo 


Construction News Monthly 





a - 


ONSTRUCTION [)IGEST [Reece 


Over 8500 Readers ndianapolis 





Engineering Construction 





dard r, $40; bleed, $1 
For additional data see page 


Eastern Construction Digest. 
Lewistown, F Published by 


Fe litional da 
ee and Township Gopi d 
axl lg Type page 
se date Ager y ‘ w, $15; bleed 
Sworn, 16,000. - 
4 pages, $168 Sapfeouing College a. a gro uF ot 
stions resente y ] 
ray-Barnt Ir 101 Park Av how 
$9 Numbe { sues per year 
t ; [ page srmim 


Daily Construction Reports 
L Angeles 2f slit, Put ed t 
Adv page. 


Sworn. 3.389. Rat 
nche § 


: Daily Construction Service 3 
The Constructor Frar ) m +} ; 
rut ne 


“ 
it 


Sworn. 1.114; (Li ngele tion), Sworn, 747. 


Dixie Contractor 3 1 


Cpa 


—_——_ 
Contractors and Engineers Monthly 
AVe ‘ a x ak r y 





Only New England Construction 
reaches the entire roadbuilding 
and heavy construction industry 
in the SIX NEW ENGLAND STATES 


WE guarantee complete circulation coverage . . . And we 
have 104 distributors who help us keep our mailing list com- 
plete and alive. 


The briefest study of our editorial pages will indicate why 
every New England distributor and about 95% of the manufac- 
turers of construction equipment support NEW ENGLAND 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Results of Recent Survey 


A recent survey of the construction industry in New 
MEMBER OF England, conducted & impartial Research Report Company 

of Chicago, proved that NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUC- 

P| [44:1 < TION is read most regularly and read most thoroughly by 
lid 2\/. times over the second paper — a national, and the 

ieee oldest in the business. We'll be delighted to send you a 


National Business Controlled Construction . 
Publications Circulation Audit Publications tabulation of this survey. 


an n al TION 755 BOYLSTON STREET 
neW ENGLAND valle: 
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CCA ® NB) 


Excavating Engineer 2 ¥ Michigan Roads and Construction i New England Construction 
rv) ‘ + - MM 





Gillette's Heavy Construction Catalog (Pre © 


filed Midwest-Contractor 
M Pacific Builder and Engineer 


Highway Contractors’ and Engineers’ Equir 
ment Manua ‘ 


_—_ 
Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Review 


Military Engineer. The. } 


Irnigation Engineering and Maintenance 


}— Pennsylvania Road Builder 
Mississippi Valley Contractor . 


Sworn. 5.214 


American Concrete Institute 


Public Works Magazine 


Mountain Constructor 


Magazine 


Roads and Streets 


Michigan Contractor 


Nerba Directory i 
4x eS 


Rocky Mountain Contractor 





Engineering Construction 





CCA 


Southeastern Road Builder 


Southwest Builder and Contractor 


Sweet's File. Engineering 


Sworn. 12,000 


Technology Review 
M 9 


os 


Sworn. 14,800 


© 


Texas Contractor 


Texas Professional Engineer by Bidg 
x Publist t Blueprint 


4 


2.645; 


Sworn. 6.328. Rates— Ager 


5 


© 


Thomas Register of American Manufacturers (CAR 
Construction World 


19.292 


Engineering and Contract Record 
A 7 ne } hed t Hi 


Virginia Road Builder. |' 


Water Works Engineering 


Western Builder 


Western Construction. 


12.601 


Roads and Engineering Construction 341 


Put hed by he 


4% 


CANADA 


(CAB 
B. C. Professional Engineer. The 


2.718 
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Exports and Imports 





Exports of the United de- 
clined 15% in 1950, while imports 
increased 34 the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade reported. Exports were 
$10,275 million, leaving an export bal- 
ance of $1,433 million over imports of 
$8,842 million. This was the t 
foreign trade balance since 1940 
only about one-fourth of the 


States 


smalles 
being 
1949 
figure 

Imports exceeded exports in trad 
with four of the seven continent 
a marked shift from 1949, when 
ports exceeded imports to al 
These four areas were South America 
Asia, and Africa. Further- 
more, the usual large export balance 
in trade with Canada fell to a rela- 
tively sm figure and export bal- 
ances with southern North America 
and Europe decreased about 
fourth and one-half, respectively) 

As United States 
exports declined, the world dollar 
shortage was greatly alleviated. Prin- 
cipal countries accumulated gold and 
dollar assets sufficient to restore their 
l the three preceding 


area 
ex- 


areas 


Oceania 


one- 


imports rose and 


losses 


over! 
Prices value of both 
in 1950 The 
imports in May 
over November 
1949, and by December, 27 In con- 
trast, the index of unit value of ex- 

after hitting a low point in 

1950, rose only 13 Decem- 


influenced the 
exports and imports 
index of unit value of 


1950, had risen 5 


by 


the 


incre 


index 

over 1949 | 

index of exports de- 
decline in the « xport 

from the 
of con- 

j- 


market 


unit value 
ased 8 
init value 
ed 3 The 
index resulted partly 
abroad during the 
lerable amounts of 
it prices below 

the U.S 


yeal 
surplus foo 
their 
ie in 
1936-38 
Export 


average 


ympared with In 


1950 total 


imports 
46 


Same 


gained 
the 
in 1950 amounted t 
United States pro- 

This ra- 
immediately 


1947 and 9 


abe 7 ) tal 
luction of m« good 
compared with 7.5 
ore the 2 in 
1948 and 


vable 


wal l 


1949 


Commodity Distribution 


While exports de 
f exportable good 

Prominent 
exports 

maller part of 
1949 were wheat 
and 


enger 


ned, production 
increased consid 
among the con 

which represented a 
production thar n 
cotton textile 

I apparatu 

y ber 


stee! 
cars 


products 


hemical 


However 
mn 
share 


exports of 
odities represented a _ larger 
of production than in 1949, e 
leaf tobacco, m« 


w trucks and carbon black 
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UNITED STATES MERCHANDISE 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





ONS OF DOLLARS 
}20 











‘ rv) 949 
QUARTERLY. AT ANNUAL RATE 








Finished 
comprised 


as usual 


part of 


manufactures 
by far the largest 
exports in 1950 These goods made 
up 57% of the export total, about the 
same proportion as in 1947 and 1948 
‘arid tompared with 55 in 1949 
Crude materials comprised about 19 
an over 15 in 1949; and 
tures 11 about the 
proportion in 1949. Food- 
which accounted for 23% of the 
1946, and 19 in 1949, fell 
in 1950 to 13 
mports in 
serr 


ipare d 


increase 
emimanufac 
same 
stuffs 
total in 
further 
otal 
and 


1950, crude ma- 
imanufactures made 
with 50 in 1949 
however, a drop from the 
in 1946, 1947 and 1948 
materials comprised 2 and 


24 of 1950 


terials 
up 52 
This wa 
proportions 
Crude 
emimanufactures 
total 

Foodstuffs represented 30° of total 
1950 imports, a smaller part than in 
1949; and finished manufactures, the 
mallest of the four classes of goods, 
comprised only 17 compared with 
19 in 1949 


the 


Export Products 
The 


trade were 


10 broad 


products compris 
concentrated 
commodity groups 
groups accounted for 73 

exp in 1950. Machinery 
ing industrial machinery 

ipparatus, and 4 
ments with 
t pped the 


ing export 
heavily in 
These 
of U. S 

includ- 
electrical 
icultural imple- 

$2,021 million, 
hov 
1949 
n which 
1949, was 
in 1950 
bales, valued 
ranked next 


rt 


ts 


f 

li his figure evel 
1 aex 

Unn anul 

ide a big export 
even stronger! 
inting to 


$1,024 


tto 
gain in 
demand 
9.899.000 
cotton 


million 


to machinery among export commodi- 
ties. Nearly 80% was shipped before 
controls were again placed on raw 
cotton exports in September 

The other eight groups of com- 
modities declined, two of them by 
large amounts. Grains and prepara- 
tions, valued at $834 million, fell 43 
below 1949, and from second to third 
place among exports 

Iron and steel products, valued at 
$473 million, declined 35% from 1949 
and fell from fifth to eighth place 
Chemicals, valued at $711 million, and 
in fourth place, lost only 5 auto- 
mobiles, including parts, valued at 
$703 million, and with a decline of 
only 4%, rose from sixth to fifth place 

Fabrics and other textile manufac- 
tures declined 21% to $516 million, 
but rose from seventh to sixth place 
Tobacco and coal showed 
of 4 and 10%, respectively 
The following table shows exports 
10 leading groups in 1950 
highest postwar year (in 
of dollars) 


decreases 


of these 
and the 
millions 


The 


and 


15 leading import commodities 
groups accounted for 70 of 
U. S. imports in 1950. The following 
table relates them to the previous 
postwar high year (figures in millions 
of dollars) 
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10 YEARS AGO... little more than a plan. 
TO-DAY ... TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS 


is the most potent promotional force 
in the Latin-American textile world. 


FOREIGN CIRCULATION 3,059 
U. S. CIRCULATION _ 351 
TOTAL CIRCULATION 3,410 


CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 


Foreign textile mill readers 

Foreign textile machinery importers and agents 

Foreign textile machinery manufacturers 

Foreign textile schools and technical journal exchanges 
Foreign correspondents 

U. S. buyers for export 

U. S. textile machinery, mill supply and chemical manu- 


4 
8 


15 
38 


313 


facturers and their advertising agents 1 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS 


Cost Per 


Total Month. pg. 


414 21.7 
684 35.9 
17 8 
56 


200 


Argentina 
78 


Brazil 
Bolivia 
Central America 


9.3 
16.6 


Chile 177 
Colombia 317 
Cuba 103 
Dominican Republic 4 
Ecuador 24 
Mexico $50 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Portugal 
Puerto Rico 9 9 
Spain 540 
Uruguay 51 
Venezuela 55 


5 
$2 
1 


TEXTILE 
MILLS 
All Types 
1,418* 

420° 


ACTIVE 
COTTON 
SPINDLES 
3,300,000 
1,250.000 
350,000 
300,000 
150.000 
177,000 

$0,000 
10,000 
60.000 
40.000 
30,000 
30,000 


ANNUAL 
YARDAGE 


Brazil 
Mexico 
Colombia 
Argentina 
Peru 

Chile 
Venezuela 
Uruquay 
Ecuador 
Central 
Cuba 
Bolivia 


PELE 


PEELE 


88838 


America 


© 
& 


COTTON 
RAYON 
WOOL & WORSTED 


TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS is published by 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Inc 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 18, N. Y 


7 
7 
9 


2.94 


1 
7 


ESTIMATED 


1,100,000.000 


2.107,000,000 
2.000,000,000 
450,000,000 





From LATIN AMERICAN HOSPITALS 


there flows a steady stream of dollars for the thou- 
sands of items a hospital buys. The Spanish speak- 
ing world, and Brazil, havé but one journal edited 
exclusively for hospital people. It, EL HOSPITAL. 
is used as buying guide and hospital-methods 
counsellor throughout Latin-America. Basically, its 
circulation provides one copy, free, to every hos- 
pital every month. 


Cost per 
Country 


Distribution by Countries 


21.60 
3.38 
28.35 
5.40 
9.45 
68 
8.10 


561 
88 
784 
152 
250 
19 
204 
133 
69 


ARGENTINA 
BOLIVIA 

BRAZIL 

CHILE 

COLUMBIA 

COSTA RICA 

CUBA 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
ECUADOR 

EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA 
HONDURAS 
MEXICO 
NICARAGUA 
PANAMA (Incl. C. Z.) 
PARAGUAY 

PERU 

URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 


An additional 200 copies are directed to Ministries of 
Public Health and to importing distributors who deal 
exclusively in hospital equipment and supplies. 


a Se & “3S ae ye ao: 


From the rugged mountains of México to the re 
mote interior of Argentina, EL HOSPITAL delivers 
its selling message where local salesmen seldom 
call. It is as well read in the hinterlands as @ 
coastal and capital cities. 


To introduce or maintain sales acceptance in Latin- 
American hospitals, EL HOSPITAL is the logical medium 
for: AIR CONDITIONING, AMBULANCES, ANAES- 
THETICS, ANNOUNCING SYSTEMS, BATH ROOM 
EQUIPMENT, BEDS, BIOLOGICALS, BLOOD BANK 
UNITS in addition to BUILDERS HARDWARE, SURGI- 
CAL EQUIPMENT, FOOD SPECIALTIES, PHARMACEU.- 
TICALS, KITCHEN & LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT and 
POWER PLANT UNITS. A thousand other hospital re- 
quirements are also imported from the United States. 





A companion journal, America Clinica, ex- 

clusively for the medical profession, is pub- 

lished by the publishers of EL HOSPITAL. 
12,000 copies monthly. 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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UNITED STATES LEADING 
IMPORTS - 1949 - 1950 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Fruts, e@:Die nuts and 


vegetodie 


Vegetedie o's ond fats 


7 ond olseeds 


ome 





Chemicals fertiivrer moter ots, 
ond related products U S DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 











* includes 170" Ore. D'g TOR, FOR ONG Stee! Sem monufectures, some finshed products. 
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manufactures, which rose 10% Ex- and tobacco, in second, third and 
ports of chemicals were higher than fourth positions, decreased only mod- 
in 1947, the previous postwar peak. erately, but metals and petroleum 
Europe remained the largest taker products showed marked declines 
f U. S. exports in 1950, though its Exports of U. S. coal practically van- 
proportion fell to 30%, lower than in ‘Shed, but in the closing months of 
any preceding year Before the war, the year some European countries 

Europe, including Turkey, accounted 484in placed coal orders 
: for 42% of U. S. exports. In the im- The major part of the decline in 
in exports to mediate postwar years the percentage U. S shipments to Europe was con- 
ncec Bj 3 90 centrated in Germany, United King- 
of the Countries participating in the ERP dom, France and Italy. Exports of 
a. a rogram received 28% in 1950 grain to Germany fell 75% and grain 
enna Marked recovery and expansion in and coal exports to France and Italy 
lombis utput of goods of Western European dropped precipitately There were 
countric a reduction in Marshall notable decreases in petroleum prod- 
Plan aid. and the restrictions confin- “Cts: Machinery, dairy products and 
g imports from hard currency coun- '@W cotton going to the United King- 
to essential products not obtain- dom. Only metalworking and elec- 
soft currencies, greatly trical machinery showed substantial 
amount of supplies sent imcreases over 1949 purchases of U. S 

ountries from the United 8°0ds by Europe 





[ payment 


1950 The Far East also had a smallet 

for the year were $3,016 share of U. S. exports in 1950, about 

29 below 1949 Though 14%, compared with 16% in 1949, and 

licals and re- foodstuffs maintained first place, value 19% in 1936-38. Exports to this area 

lated products and textile dropped 51 Raw cotton, machinery were $1,401 million, a drop of 28% 
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Exports and Imports 





With Huge Foreign Demand for U. S$. Goods Seen. . . With Government and Busi- 
ness Leaders Stressing the Importance of Exports and Imports in Defense ... 


Printed in English, circu 


lates monthly to 12.000 > MeGray 
‘ 


Top Management Men in “-Hily 


Business and industry DIG s I 


world-wide 


Printed in Spanish, circu- 
lates monthly to 15,000 
readers in the Latin Amer 
ican Industrial Field 


M RA -HIL Printed in Spanish and 
| y circulates monthly 


15,000 readers in 


Latin American Construc 
NTERNATIONAL , ibys 


Publications The American clare crensily' to 13.800 


-_ readers in the Automotive 
re . 


Trade and Transport Field 


. 
Give You overseas, outside Latin 
sling S S America 


@ ABC Audited Circulation .. . 
you know who is reading your sales message 
and where they are locate in your export Printed in Spanish and 
circulates monthly to 
yy 19,000 readers in the Au 
@ A Perfect Climate for Selling . . . Y tomotive Trade and Trans 


; port Field in Latin Amer 
audits of paid subscriptions and renewals —_ 


market 


show vitality and interest of readers 


@ Experience in World Business . . . 


counselling, research, translations, merchan 
> 
dising are available t sll manufacturers Yip Printed in Spanish and 
circulates monthly to 
12,000 readers in the Drug 
Trade and Health Field 
in Latin America 
New Market Data Available 
Free on Request . 
1951 World Motor Census—A 24-page 
booklet and map giving facts and figures 
n world automobile registrations and 
. Rel 1 1951 Printed in English and 
Gapecrs (Released Apri debs circulates monthly to 
10,000 readers in the Drug 
hi Trade and Health Field 
, Vy 
Health Products Equipment and Supplies auatenne. eas tae 
\ 36-page booklet with detailed coun America 


Overseas Markets for S. Drug and 


»y country breakdown showing 1950 

S. exports. (Available May 15, 1951) 
Analyses of Principal Overseas Markets 
for Exports of Machinery and Vehicles i = 
(Available May 15, 1951) Yy The Machinist (London), The Latin American 
Yj INDUSTRIAL and CONSTRUCTION Buyers Guides, The 
Overseas AUTOMOTIVE Buyers Guides, McGraw-Hill 
American Letter, Overseas Business Services and Book 
Export Division. 


The McGraw-Hill International TRADER 
A monthly export news letter interpret 
ing significant news and trends in world 


trade. It's free! 


In 1950, 945 Advertising Agencies placed 19,578 pages of export advertising and chose McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national publications as the media for 5,064 pages or 25.7 percent of their entire year's space volume 


. McGRAW-HILL | CORPORATION 3s 


 orld-W ide Headquarters jor Business Information 
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Exports and Imports 





from 1949. Shipments to all countries 
showed marked declines. The Philip- 
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pines severely restricted purchases 
of textile manufactures, metals, ma- 
chinery, automobiles and foodstuffs 
China, which dropped 
declined further. China 
high in 
mainly because 
of financial extended by the 
United States Export cont ap- 
plied restrictively in 1949 further re- 
duced shipments. In 1950, direct ship- 
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1936- 
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16% of U 
over 1949, 
as in 1948 


29% 


S 
but 
The 
Countries 
ERP program ac- 
and Eastern Europe, 


urope supplied about 


<- Latin America 

A census of the 20 Latin American 
countries indicates that for the first 
time, their population exceeds that of 
the United States. Incomplete figures 
give the 20 republics a population of 
152,800,000, compared with 150,697,000 
for the U. S 


The current census is the first ever 
made on a coordinated basis. High- 
lights: Brazil has the largest popula- 
tion, 52,300,000, and Paraguay’s male 
population has finally become as large 
the female 


increase 
same share 
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tal 1950 imports 


$1,260 million 


Europe 


above 


Fat 
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mut 19 
slightly 
but far 


East pre vided ab« 
imports in 1950 
in 1948 and 1949, 
30 sold in 1936-38 Each 
country increased its trade 
the U. S., the total being $1,693 
n. Leading products were crude 
and tin from Malaya; pepper 
from India; tea and rubber 
silk, textile manu- 
metals from Japan 
and raw wool from 
1 from Australia 


as 


w the 
ing 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may 
be obtained through INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 

311 Textile Topics 

This four-page report of trends in 
export affairs published periodi- 
cally by Textiles Panamericanos for 
export executives 
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American Tex Produc- baby foods and nutritional products. American-Scandinavian Review 
Produced by Pharmacy International S-sndinevian Foundation Est’ 
data sheet on and El Farmaceutico a ~ ze, SEA 
shows the number of tex ya ee’ = 
ills in South : an cour 316. Analysis of Principal Overseas a — Rate 
with the number of acti otto Markets for Exports of Machin- $; t $4 


les and looms in eacl ery and Vehicles 


Export Advertising Budget Included in this report are metal- 
: working machinery; electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus, engines and 
PE B Automovil Americano 
turbines; construction and conveying Yo: Published ir 
machinery; specialized types of in- ! nterna 
strial ry: office : ance 
= ner Weak Univessite. Pub- du trial machinery office appliances; 
ne Amevians Baaastes trucks and tractors. Published by 
; 7 McGraw-Hill Digest, Ingenieria In 
 w ternacional Industria and Ingenieria 
95 , 


tit be, » Internacional Construccior 


folder analyze in detall a 

i f export advertising practices 

I le for the Foreign Trade Section 
sraduate School of Business Admin- 


annual, published y merican 


e (Overse: ) ion) and —" . ; 
317. The McGraw-Hill Inter-National 
ar provides : : 
the Trader 
This is a four-page monthly export 
newsletter, which interprets signif- 
icant news and events in world trade 
Available to those interested in de- 
veloping overseas sale for their 
product 


Associations 


National Council of American Im- 
porters, 45 E. 17th St., New York 3 

National Foreign Trade Council, 
111 Broadway, New York 6 


434gx 
Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. light 
tace Unless otherwise stated irculation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 


Dec. 31, 1950.) 


America Clinica 


Sworn. 12.044 


180) American Exporter Industrial 


The American Automobile—(Overseas Edition 


13.326 
33.123; 


} . Agency 
Sworn, 14,300. 
American Exporter , a 

¢ 


American Import and Export Bulletin Custom House Guide 
’ f 


Sworn. 5.444 


¢ 
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| 
Eltfectos de Escritorio Fitth A New Sworn 1.338. 


Gilmore Hawaii Sugar Manual 


3 Yew Tore is ru 


A Latin American Construction Buyers Guide 
Sworn, 706 NV 42nd St N F ed by 


Gilmore Puerto Rico Sugar Manual! 


§ Guia 


El Embotellador } La Hacienda 


Sworn, 24.968 


Equipe Agricola E Industrial 


Hitchcock's Expert Sales Catalogs 
: . r Latin American Industrial Buyers Guide. 
znd pecificatior ame as Latin Ar 


guide. Printed 


Sworn. 15.000 ® 


Export Buyer 


El Indicador Mercantil 


© 


El Farmaceutico 


El Mundo Azucarero 


© 


Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 


w York 


El Farmacia Moderna 


Sworn. 18.273 


Gillette's Catalog File for Latin 


Gilmore Cuba Sugar Manual 
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Overseas Buyers Guide for Automotive Dis- Time 3: WV. | V4 Pag Circu n (12 me Guia, 15,031; gross 
tributors: English n 330 W. 42nd St 1 ot 145 7S .Of : c Business, 15,028; fae 15,508; 


31.016. Rates 
Revista Industrial. 


nth prec 


Sworn. Baie. 


Textiles Panamericanos, 
York 18 : r 


CANADA 
Guna Rapertes. 1410 Stanley 


Overseas Degen Guide for Automotive Dis- 
tributors S i r Rat wnd spe 


Panadero Latinéamericano 1oU2 roid Published b Sant ury Pr 9 Canedion Trade | ore eg =m Edition, 48! 
at ; ; y A € ntr i s t ve shed by >| 
I Type page 


Universal Commerce 
€ Center New 


Pharmacy International 
- J rue bs 3 y 


Radio Y Articulos Electricos 


9.006. 


Reporter Latino-Americano. El 


Exporters ane J and Jaternational yet ‘ 
w Ww Yor k 3 blis? 


CCA 


Revista Aerea Latino Americana 


Exporters Encyclopedia. 
York N. Y. Published | 


Revista Diesel 2 I ngton ' Yew Yor World's Business and Guia (printed 


t 
2 


w Y 
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abou 


59.000 farr ) abou “entre l 7,524 
ent. There ar \ t \ 14,236 


241,000 n rit enr 420.360 


44,604 
3,111,209 
549.557 
19 


401,212 


2 160.440 


$°7.920.746 


Farm 


Der er fA ilt e ¢ 


Income 


$27,920,746,000, prae- Number of Farms 
, 1949. This tot 


I Ol 230,040 
North Dakota 65,354 
South Dakota 66,437 
Nebraska 107,255 
Kansas 131,382 
South Atlantic 957,345 
Delaware 7,445 
Maryland 36,109 
Virginia 939 
West Virginia 81,450 
North Carolina 286,905 
South Carolina 
Georgis 
Florida 
E. S. Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
W. S. Central 
Arkansas 
Le ulsiana 
Oklahoma 
Te xa 
Mountain 
Montana 


Farm Facilities 

Complete returns from the 1950 

us of Agriculture were availablk 
for Idah« Nevada and West 

Virginia as th dition of INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING clo Th howed that 
the reduction in nu r of ftarn 
vas accompanied by ncereased acre- 
age per farn The aver: in Idaho 
increased from 301 act per farm 
n 1945 to 328.3 im 195 in Nevada 
from 1,801.7 to 2,27 in West 
’ inia, from 89.3 to 100.9 

‘or these three tates as a whole 
36.5 of farn had telephone in 
1950, compared with 28.4 n 1945 
79.0 had electricity in 1950, com- 
pared with 51.1 in 1945; 32.1 had 
tractors in 1950, compared with 17 
in 1945 

Products sold by farmer of these 
three states in 1950 brought $397,- 
411,000, a gain of 32.0 over 1945 

Average cash returns per farm 
from sale of products varied widely 
in the three states. Idaho farmers 
had an average of $6,976; Nevada 
$10,926; West Virginia, $1,016 


Associations 
Agricultural Publishers Assn., 333 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 





Best buy for buying power... 
are the nation's best farmers concentrated in the 
fifteen agricultural Heart states. They produce 
the big money crops and the highest earnings 
- » . get most of the dollar volume of U.S. major 
crops—corn 89¢, oats 81¢, soybeans 92¢, wheat 
65¢, cattle and calves 62¢, eggs 63¢, dairy 
products 64¢, hogs 82¢. 

With production near an all-time peak, and 
a big backlog of savings and spendable cash . . . 
the best farmers are today’s best class market— 
mostly missed by general media but deeply 
penetrated by Successrut FARMING, with its 
high readership, and confidence based on nearly 
fifty years of service. 

With average earnings 50°, better than the 
national farm average, SF farmers are the best 
customers for anything bettering farm business 
or farm living. No advertiser gets full potential 
from the national market without this market 
and medium! Get the facts, any Successful 
Farming office. 


Mereprrh PusiisHinc Company, Des Moines, 
lowa, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Publications © 


Following is a list of general farm papers which are members of the ABC. Circulation figures 
950) 





are net paid averages for the six months ending Dec. 31 


American Agriculturist 


iis + 
216.424 


b 


Arizona Farmer 


Arkansas Farmer 


66.161 


California Farmer 


© 


Cappers Farmer 


© 


Capper's Weekly 


o . 


Country Gentleman 


2.326.413 


The Dakota Farmer 


© 


The Farmer 


The Farmer-Stockman 


© 


Farm Journal 


_ 2.849.848 


:' an 
ustrial Marketing 


Farm Quarterly 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wi iW 


Idaho Farmer 


o. 


Kansas City Star-Weekly 


© 


Kansas Farmer 


Kentucky Farmer 


© 


Michigan Farmer 


143.119. Reo 

39¢ £ 

Midwest Farm Paper Unit 
x 


1.268.824. 


© 


Missouri Ruralist 


135.576 


Montana Farmer-Stockman. G 
> ote f 


Nebraska Farmer 


116.513 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
burg, Pa Ad : 


_ 


Poultry Supply Dealer 
ee Farr erating 


Prairie Farmer 


n, 385.999. 


Progressive Farmer, § 


“Ga.-Ala.-Fla, K 


Ager 4 
tion 1,149,733. 


Ru ral New Yorker 


n, 308,963 


Southern Farmer. Reut 
Manta Ala 








Southern Planter 


es 


Suc cesstul Farming. 


vi 


vw 
. 


Washington Farmer 


Utah Farmer, 96 Richa sit Lake n, § 


Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, Racine 
, Put : , r . i 


hed t wn 
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Final figur from the 1948 Censi . 
of Busing oe ois di? 81 , fare ~ : “a Distribution and Sales of Farm Equipment Dealers in 1948 
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172,000. Thi 
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your BASIC buy for the 
farm equipment field... 





LARGEST CIRCULATION ... 


1&T leads its field in total net paid circulation; total subscriptions to 
dealers, jobbers and manufacturers. This leadership is maintained 
with the 


HIGHEST SUBSCRIPTION RENEWAL .. . 


A higher percentage of readers renew their subscriptions to |&T than 
to any other voluntary subscription publication in the field. In view 
of this proved reader preference, it's not surprising that |&T 


LEADS IN EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENT... 


Twice winner of Industrial Marketing awards for editorial excellence 
and with ten exclusive editorial features, departments and services, 
\&T is the industry’s most quoted and best read publication. You'd 
expect that |&T would also carry 


LARGEST ADVERTISING VOLUME ... 


Year after year advertisers use substantially more space in |&T than 
in any other farm equipment paper. In 1950 this margin of leadership 
was widened to over 400 pages — the greatest lead in the long history 
of this field! 


Consult your advertising agency or call your 


1&T representative for additional information 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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SHIPMENTS OF FARM MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 
BY PRINCIPAL PRODUCT GROUPS 


1950 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





TRACTORS FOR FARM USE 


HARVESTING MACHINERY 


MAYING MACHINERY 


PLANTING, SEEDING ANO 
FERTILIZING MACHINERY 
PLOWS AND LISTERS 


HARROWS, ROLLERS, PUL- 
VERIZERS ANO 
STALK CUTTERS 

CULTIVATORS ANDO WEEDERS 

MACHINES FOR PREPARING 

CROPS FOR MARKET 
OR FOR USE 
FARM POULTRY EQUIPMENT 
FARM DAIRY MACHINES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


BARNYARD EQUIPMENT 














SUPE AU OF THE CENSUS 











I 


Ippile 
N n ce 
$35,000,000 and 


iieT 
between $40,000,000 
Dealers normal between 


} spend 
000.000 and 


$5,000,000 for new 
tools and equipment eacn year 
5. Allied Lines: Retail farr 
ment dealers 
ines. They 
appliance 
é julpment ga 
lighting systems 
and 
other 
greases 
annually 


equipment an 
Sales of ils ar 
$380,000,000 
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amount to 
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many 
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Tractors 


Farm In News estimates 
that as of July 1, 1950, there were on 
U. S. farms 4,000,000 tractors of all 
types. Of this total, 3,442,000 or 86° 
type; 150,000 or 4 are 
tractors; and 410,000 or 10 


plement 


are wheel 


mcentration of wheel 
midwestern states 
state wheel tractors 
wre than 50°) of the total 

rn Belt, Great Plains and 
1-Texas area, wheel tractors 
re than 90 of all trac- 
on the Pa- 
wheel type 


the 


ach 


whereas 


3 are 


midwestern states 
their lightest 
only 1 in the 
Pacific region 
up 23 of the 
tractors find their 

in the North- 

yns Over 20% 
of 


lave 
the 


ike 


are 


regions 


report from the 1950 
Ne vada re- 
strides that 
mecnaniza- 
years. These 
Nevada had 


ilture 


tremendous 
nade in farm 
the past five 
show that 


for 


higures 


3,313 tractors of 
in 1950, an incre 


farms 
of 81 the 
1,827 reported in the 1945 census. Of 
the 3,313 Nevada, 2,756 
are wheel type, 431 are crawlers and 
126 are garden tractors 


on 
over 


all 


types 


ase 


tractors in 


In 1950 Nevada 
trucks on farms, up 17% from the 
2,603 reported in 1945. Automobiles 
registered only a slight gain—3,066 in 
1950 as compared with 3,044 in 1945 
It seems certain, however, that when 
all returns are in, the increase in the 
number of automobiles on farms will 
be decidedly greater than the Nevada 
figures would indicate 


had 3,123 motor- 


The 
reflect 


1950 census figures for Nevada 
the trend toward fewer and 
larger farms. Between the 1945 and 
1950 censuses, the number of farms 
in Nevada dropped more than 9%, 
declining from 3,429 in 1945 to 3,110 
in 1950. However, the average 
Nevada farm in 1950 was 2,271 acres 
as compared with 1,801 acres in 1945. 
The number of electrified farms con- 
tinues to increase 2,079 in 
1945 to 2,184 in 


size 


up from 


1950 


Farm Implement News believes 
that at 10,000 major retail out- 
lets exist besides those reported by 


least 








on the right, presenting 
results of a readership survey 
among farm equipment dealers. Note that Farm 
Implement News leads the field by far—confirming 
a widely-accepted belief that this publication is the 
favorite with dealers, as well as manufacturers, 
jobbers and others in the trade and industry. 


Implement News 
trade papers 
character. 
such a 


carefully the copy 
indepe ndent 


Study 
recent 


Farm 
equipment 


The basic reason for 
eadership among farm 
stems from its authoritative editorial 
No other publication in the field enjoys 
rich heritage of famous names, past and present, 
on its editorial staff Since 1882 when it was 
established as the first and only farm equipment 
trade paper, Farm Implement News has played a 
major role in editorial pioneering every important 
new development in the farm equipment field. Its 
editorial offices have become the “oracle” of farm 
equipment information 


Farm Implement News has always placed circu- 
lation emphasis on quality and does not go afield 
for circulation in mere numbers. But it does con- 
centrate on the best in its field. That is why nearly 
all of the better-rated dealers and jobbers are in- 
cluded—more than 75 percent of the established 
outlets in the U. S. Farm Implement News has 
paid circulation penetration not achieved by other 
in manufacturing inner circles where 


publications 
parts or materials is de- 


buying of components, 
termined 

The character of a publication determines adver- 
tising results. 
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SERVICE Publication 
of the Industry 





FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 
RATED FIRST CHOICE 
IN FARM MACHINERY DEALER POLL 


A research orgonizati cond d a study in 
November 1950 to determine the relative preference 
of form machinery dealers among independent 


trade papers 

10 percent sampling of 24,479 dealers from a list 
supplied by an outside organization revealed the 
following 





1. FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS is regulorly read by 
18.2 percent more dealers than regularly read Pub- 
lication B 


2. FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS is preferred by 35.1 
percent more dealers than prefer Publication B 


3. Of those who read one regularly and the 
other occasionally, FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS is the 
“regular” paper of 59.1 percent more than Publica- 
tion B 


4. Of those who read both magazines, FARM 
IMPLEMENT NEWS is preferred by 32.1 percent 
more than Publication B 


An 8-page brochure outlining methods by which 
the survey was conducted and more complete re- 
sults available on request 











FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS MARKET DATA FOR ADVERTISERS 


MARK ET—Manufacturers, jobbers and dealers of 
farm machinery and tractors including specialties 
and accessories; fuel and lubricants; repair and 
replacement parts; service shop tools, equipment 
and supplies; farm cordage and farm hardware: 
pumps, water systems and irrigation supplies; farm 


refrigeration equipment 


COVERAGE Total circulation, ABC November 
1950 statement, 27,493. Business analysis of sub- 


scriptions: Dealers and jo.bers, 22,810; manufac- 


manufacturers’ and jobbers repre 
miscellaneous, 983; awaiting 


turers, 2,375; 
sentatives, 1,242; 
classification, 83. 
SERVICES FOR ADVERTISERS—Any of the fol 
lowing are free on request: (1) An up-to-date list 
of farm equipment wholesale outlets in the U. S., 
Canada and Hawaii. (2) Book of statistics on the 
farm equipment industry. (3) Advertisers Service 
and research, ready at all times to provide infor 
mation or assistance—including surveys tailored to 
the advertisers own specifications. 








FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS @: csr cncxcon a 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may 
be obtained through INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 


atistical Data 


rm Equ pment 


Tractors and 


Implement & Tractor has reprinted 
statistical data which appeared in the 
publication’s 13th annual statistical 
number, containing county and state 
figures, including data from the 1945 
Census of Agriculture and [&T’s esti- 
mates covering number of tractors, 
motor trucks and passenger cars on 
farms and potential farm buying 
power, all on the county level. State 
figures include the publication's esti- 
mates on number of farms equipped 
vith running water 


publi 
r l ul this tit 
reports « umb of tract 
duced, volu of retail sales 
equipment and farm income 
previous month. It includes 
posite index reflecting busine 


ty in the industry 


nplement & Tractor has published 
1950 report in its Continuous Mar- 
Survey, covering merchandising 
service and general business 
tions of its field. The report 
represented by 


er in the field, products 


manufacturer 


hop equipment business 
of tractors overhaule« 


and other data 


number 


F gure 


t New has re- 

al data and inter- 

material from its July 10 

and Figures Issue in a sup- 
plement which provides an authorita- 


tir basi or evaluating the market 


Implement Manufacturer 
Jobber 


A complete list of farm equipment 
manufacturer assified by type of 
full lines, geographical 

cation and distribution pattern ap- 
peared in the Buyer's Guide & Imple- 
nent News April 25, 1950, issue 
Copies are available 


macnine 


r and Manufa 
Agents 


\ verified list of farm equipment 

bbers and manufacturers’ agents 
classified by types of lines handled 
facilities offered, territory covered 
and number of salesmen is available 
from Farm Implement News 
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plan your advertising schedules to include 
FARM EQUIPMENT RETAILING 


MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR MARKET _°© © TOP QUALITY CIRCULATION 


Reaches and influences readers who sell annually \ c Reaches the dealers who sell the most! The 
more than 2', billion dollars worth of farm equip- \ full ne ee equipment dealers are ~ high. 

* , “ saadis ese dealers possess e est-rated and the most aggressive ... and mor€ 
ment and allied goods. Th lealers 1 th than 9 out of 10 of these top-volume outlets 
receive, read and keep F.E.R. Over 83% 
the total circulation of F.E.R. is directed & 
and profitable markets to manufacturers wanting j these “KEY MEN”. F-.ELR. is the official pub 
permanent and reliable sales agencies in rural | | lication of the NATIONAL RETAIL FARM 
areas. EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION 


FIRST CHOICE OF WHOLESALERS > READER PREFERENCE 


“Independent” wholesalers distribute the products \ ' When a mid-western advertising agency wanted 
of “short line” manufacturers. most of whom have evidence of farm equipment trade paper at 
ceptance beyond the usual claims of “first im 
circulation”, “oldest in the field”, etc. they 
went directly to each publisher for proof of 
ability to get their lines into retail outlets by out- readership. F.E.R. proved readership by sub- 
selling competition by hard-hitting advertising mitting 294 reader responses to a single oo 
and sales effort at the DEALER LEVEL. For the tense Basted te o Sut page astice, She apeaay 
wrote. “. . . based on the information fom 
warded by each publication, Farm Equipmemt 
Retailing came across with the most concll® 
farm equipment publications COMBINED! sive evidence”. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ., ONLY MONTHLY IN MARKET 


Only F.E.R. carries out the objectives of the Na- |} G No other national farm equipmet 
tional Retail Farm Equipment Association with Tr dealer publication offers the adva® 
| 


financial ability to buy your products and the 
merchandising ability to sell them .. . offer stable 


no franchised dealers of their own. The success of 


these wholesalers is entirely dependent on their 


past 2 years they have placed 2'% times as much 


advertising with F.E.R. as in the other 2 national 


such features as FARM FACTS, prepared by Doane 1 i 
Agricultural Service; MERCHANDISING & MAN. \J 
AGEMENT; LET’S TALK SHOP; WATCHING 
WASHINGTON, written by the Association's own 
Washington representative; the monthly pages . 

written by Niemaaien Director Paul M. Mulliken / on the first of the publication month, 
on matters vital to dealers and the farm equipment important to advertisers of 
industry plus many others. highly seasonal farm equipment. 


Get the Facts 
from any of these F.E.R. representatives: 


Billingslea & Ficke, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.—Phone LExington 2-3667 Peck & Billingslea, Inc., 185 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.— 
: Phone CEntral 6-0465 

Frank J. Enright & Associates, 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio— Robert H. Deibler & Associates, 2506 West 8th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal.— 
Phone PRospect 1-4584 Phone DUnkirk 3-0303 


or directly from 


FARM Equipment clacling 


1014 Locust Street Phone CHestnut 2246 St. Louis 1, Missouri 


| 4 
4 
UJ tage of monthly publication this 
j means longer life for both editorial 
\ | and advertising material. F.E.R. os 
/ always on time .. . reaches readers 


J 
) 
| That's 
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326 Directory of Jobbers and Mant cause only franchised power farm © 

facturers’ Agent equipment dealers are eligible for 
Implement & Tractor has published membership Implement & Tractor, | arapt 

omplete analysis of the distrib 329. When Do Retailers Sell These 20 ad t 1886 
} rvices and facil s off b) n Far Equipment? S\/ax 
than 2 000 iuf ur ! r l issue Farm Equip- ; 

vowed peak months 

or products, and 

made in each 

both na- 





onally and region: 
ssociations sf : 
Farm Equipment istite ‘ j itiona sce pag 
) } CI ag Implement & Tractor Catalog File 
yment Wh ge a... 


Implement Record 

Equipment 

Louis 1 pal 

: n, 2.933 
Publications 


Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. light 
face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 


Dec. 31. 1950) 


Agricultural Engineering t } ‘ 
, Northwest Farm Equipment Journal 
county Agents Directory & Reference Book x } , ) 


a 


_ Sworn. 5,932 


Sworn 


Eastern Dealer 


3.108 Poultry Supply Dealer 


Leaders’ Digest 
Electricity on the Farm 


Far Western Trade Directory 


© 


Farm Equipment Retailing 


fipp § Tractor Field Book 


Sworn 30.157 " Ra 





Red Tractor Book 
Ms 


Farming Methods 


381 $ } , 
CANADA 


™ 
: eo 
Buyer's Guide and Implement Repair Directory 
‘ Cenedian Farm Implements r 


Co-Operative Diges Farm Implement News 


Sworn. 9.020 


CCA Farm Equipment Dealer 
—- - : ‘ 
County Agent & Vo-Ag Teacher 


Equipment News 7.231 
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In this area there are 461,330* farms, approximately 84% of the farms in the 
United States; yet in 1950 this 84% produced the enormous total of $5,094,746,- 
000 cash income or slightly more than 18% of the U. S. farm income. Here are ‘ ' 


some of the reasons why: 


(a) Cultivation is more intensive—most of the territory has year-round growing 
weather. This, plus widespread irrigation, makes possible two or even three 


crops each year. 
(b) 
—farmers have more money for machinery. 


(c) Western farms are highly mechanized and use big, stout implements of great 
capacity which are worked harder here than in other areas. 


IT’S A GROWING 
MARKET 


The profit potentiolities here ore expanding 
steadily as the comparative figures below show 


S 
. 


*Average Cash Income Per Farm 
Crops, Livestock, Benefit Payments 


A) 


% Above National 
Average 
117 
60 
lll 
101 
56 
376 
17 
176 
51 
29 
205 


1950 
11,284 
8,333 
10,974 
10,4439 
8,105 
24,734 
6,096 
14,351 
7,872 
6,709 
15,754 


Stote 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
U.S 


Average 5,191 


* Source—1950 Preliminary figures, Bureau of Agr. Engr., U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


IMPLEMENT RECORD .... 1 poner: re 


men who sell, service, or influence the sale of 90% of the farm imple- 
ments ond supplies in this market. Below we show you IMPLEMENT 
RECORD’S coverage of these importont buying foctors, per its ABC 
stotement of December 31, 1950 
% of Total 
Subscriptions 
61.69% 
8.06% 
16.80% 
11.79% 
1.66% 
100.00% 


Factors Number 
Dealers and Jobbers 1,784 
Manufacturers 233 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Rep 186 
Miscellaneous 41 
Unclassified {8 


2,892 


Special Directory Issue 
Out March 20—Forms close March 5 
that’s used the yeor ‘round by 
d monvufacturers Contains four 
fied Products of Western = 
yfacturers; (2) Directory of Western Manufacturers 


’ 3) Trade Nomes of 
cel officers and sales agents; ( Ne 
ene Manufacturers; (4) For Western —— 
fenery Branches and Sales Representatives w' 


hondled. 


Here's a buying guide 
deolers, distributors an 
helpful sections (1) Clessi 





GOVERS AMERICA’S No. 1 


High yield, high income specialty crops return a uniformly higher farm income 


GapPu 


Gsseuts 


609 


SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE YUKON 2.4343 


FARM MACHINERY MARKET 
THE 11 WESTERN STATES 


b2—_ 9” mds 


Th 
caf GOLOEN MaRKET 


Duasn || 
MONTANA 

—\ 

/ OREGON § Gy | 


WYOMING 


- 

~ %, 

Fu % 

o\% 
Y 4 
e\ 

x {ARiZONA 


utaw co1o 


new 
mexico 
v2 


Here are the lotest (1948) Federal Census Bureau's State-by-State 
count of implement dealers. and opposite fo Pp IMPLE- 
MENT RECORD’S circulation to dealerships in some Stotes: 





, 
the 


ABC Circulation 
Implement Record 
Dec. 31, 1950 
138 
241 
28 
122 
59 
69 
192 

‘7 
321 
374 
9%6 


Implement Deolers 
(1948 Census) 
221 
205 

59 
269 
% 

48 

99 

14 
189 
i73 
487 
1,830 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Uh 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


The 1,830 farm equip dealer establish in the 11 Western 


states (about 13.5% of the U. S. total) sell approximately 15.5% of 
the farm equipment sold by dealers in the U. S. In short, the overage 
dealer in the West is a better prospect for you, because he sells 
more and has a larger organization (six paid employees per deoler, 
compord to a national average of four) 


Reader and Advertiser Acceptance 
IMPLEMENT RECORD'S subscription price is $3.00 for 
13 issues and it offers no special inducements to sub- 
scribers, yet its latest ABC statement (12/31/50) 
shows a renewal rate of 62.43%. 

During 1950, 205 advertisers carried a total of 688 
pages of advertising in IMPLEMENT RECORD. These 
included many Far Western manufacturers and distrib- 
utors whose advertising appears in no other publication. 


Cash in on this BIG MARKET Now 


To sell this profitable farm equipment market and keep 
it sold, put IMPLEMENT RECORD on your national sche- 
dule for 1952. 





NEW YORK—Richerd J. Murphy, Mor 
107-51 13}st St., Richmond Hill 19, N. Y 
Telephone Jamaico 9-265! 

CLEVELAND—Richerd C. Burns, Mor 
7708 Deerfield Dr., Cleveland 29, Ohio 
Telephone TUxedo 5.1848 

CHICAGO—A. C. Petersen, Mor., 

3423 Prairie Ave., Brookfield, ti! 
Telephone Brookfield 532 

SAN FRANCISCO—V. C. Dowdle, Mor 
609 Mission St., Son Francisco 5, Colif 
Telephone YUkon 2.4343 

LOS ANGELES—J. E. Badgley, Mor 
1228, S$. Bronson Ave., Los Angeles 19, 
Telephone REpublic 2-3125 
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Florists, Nurserymen, Seedsmen 





The sale of flowers, plants and re 
ated products continued at a high 
evel through the first six months of 
Broader public interest and con 
ciousness of the value of flowers and 
plants has been stimulated 
by considerably ex 
try-wide advertising 


1951 
1ecorative 
n part at least 
panded indu 


t 
: 


interlocking. Fol 
which compose 


often 


groups 


Nurserymen 


vestment 
nsider 


ver. The 


quipment 


lowing are the 


this market 


x 


tne ave 

and he 
is for 
insecticides 


trucks, 


able 


market 


motor 


ind shipping ma- 


equl 


ferti 


ung equipment 


Audited and 


face. Unless otherwise 


American Nurseryman 


Art in Flowers Buyer's 


Florists 


World 


10.621 


Sworn 


Florists Review 


© 


stated 


pr t, pk 
I grafting 
Uses 

and 


ws 


greenh 


plements 


Seedsmen 

There are six divisions to the seed 
industry: (1) retailers, wholesal- 
ers, (3) jobbers, (4) contract seed 
growers, (5) mail order seedsmen, and 
(6) importers and exporters. The in- 
dustry is comprised of 250 contract 
growers; 750 wholesalers, jobbers, ex- 
porters and importers; 6,000 retailers, 
major business is that of han- 
dling seeds, agricultural and horticul- 
supplies; and 549 mail order 
Besides the above, there 
many drug stores (especially 
in the south), hardware stores and 
feed that handle and 
other supplies 


(2) 


whose 


tural 
dealers are 
a great 


stores seeds 


Associations 
American Assn. of 
Southern Bldg., Washington 5 
American Seed Trade Assn., 
La Salle St., Chicago 2 
Florists Telegraph Delivery 
149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26 
Society of American Florists, 600 S 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
Telegraph Delivery Service, 354 S 
Spring St., L f 


Nurserymen, 
D.C 
30 N 


Assn 


Angeles, Calif 


Publications 


sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face 
figures shown are for 


circulation 
Dec. 31 


Guide 


Exchange and Horticultural Trade 


4 


‘ 


Sworn. 17.785. 


ists’ Telegra;h Delivery News 


unsupported statements. light 
the six-month period ending 
19S0.] 


Pacific Coast Nurseryman 


7.244 


Nurseryman 


Southern Florist and 
Ay t W T 


Sworn 


Western Florist and Nurseryman 
ar an 3 t ‘ 


Sworn, 6.524. 
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er 75 of the total dollar 
olume of products sold annually by all 
retail florists in the United States 


buy millions of dollars worth of capi- 
tal equipment and supplies necessary for 
daily operation of retail shops and green- 


houses 


own and operate three-fourths of the 
greenhouse area in the United States de- 


voted to the production of flowers.” 


MARKET COVERAGE 


F. T. D. NEWS’ circulation is composed of 10,000 primary readers 
retail and wholesale florists located in strategic trading areas in a 
pattern closely coordinated with the nation’s distribution of income 
and buying power. F. T. D. NEWS’ circulation is directed only to 
owners and managers ... the men with BUYING AUTHORITY 


MARKET PENETRATION 


F. T. D. NEWS reaches 40,000 flower shop employees . floral de- 
signers, sales personnel, growers . . . secondary readers of “passed 
on” copies who definitely INFLUENCE PURCHASES. Penetration is 
assured by a full 30-DAY exposure time for each issue. 

*Retail readers alone own and operate over 50°% of the nation’s 
greenhouse area devoted to flower production. These combination 
retailer-growers sell specialty crops at wholesale 


STABILITY OF READERSHIP 


The F. T. D. NEWS has an annual paid subscription re- 
newal! exceeding 94 .. as verified by the Audit Bureau 
of Cireulations. Its readership is unusually stable, insur- 
ing the maximum cumulative value and prestige from 
long-term regular advertising in the pages of the F. T. D. 


NEWS. 


VALIDATION 


F.T.D. NEWS’ circulation is checked FOUR WAYS for 


validity 


1. All circulation mailing stencils are checked monthly 
by the Association. 
Non-deliverable magazines are returned by the 
Post Office. 
Self-auditing . since readers cannot condu€t 
“Flowers-by-Wire” business without the current 
issue of the F. T. D. NEWS 
Circulation is audited annually by the Audit Bureau 
of Cireulations. 


QUALITY OF READERS 


Association Members. the readers of the F. T. D. NEWS, 
are selected on the basis of high credit rating, adequaty 
of equipment and facilities and demonstrated business 
getting ability. Association regulations require continued 
dependability and top performance. 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


The F. T. D. NEWS is read and respected by the men 
and women of the florists’ industry . . . those florists 
you want your sales message to reach and conving®, 
Authoritative articles on shop management, floral desi 
and other vital subjects are must reading for all be 
-cribers. 


BUILD A PERMANENT POSITION 
IN A PERMANENT MARKET .. . 
ADVERTISE IN THE F. T. D. NEWS. 





HArrison 7-5342 
209 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Florists’ Telensiel Dien @ 


Ylows 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 
FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH 
DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 
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CANADA Seed 


2 


Trade Buyer's Guide 
7 : Pubisnea ¢& 


34 $65 


Seed Trade News 


SEEDS a oo oo i MSC 1 : OF. ¢ 
: , ¢ Southern Seedsman ; 4 


2 . Ar ’ 


Seedamen's Digest. 4 Bed 
" hed y x 
Sworn. 4.123 
: b Pas 


Seed World 
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Food: Manufacturing, Processing and Distribution 


(See also following sections devoted to vertical food industries) 





Food Engineering’s production in- 
dex in 1950 was about one-third 
above the 1939 level. For 1951, cur- 
tailment of production of durable 
goods is expected to result in in- 
creased demand for manufactured 
foods 

The 


vested 


in- 
new 


food manufacturing field 
about $600 million in 
plants and equipment in 1950 and will 
spend an even larger sum in 1951 
if capital goods are available in the 
required volume 

Unlike many industries, the 
processing field undergoes no 
portant change in a mobilization pe- 
riod except to convert to a limited 
extent to produce special military 
food items such as dehydated pota- 
toes, canned bread and field ration 
confections 

The chief problems are 
a shortage of certain packaging ma- 
terials, tight man power, and reduced 
supply of noncorrosive metals for 
food machinery, including stainless 
steel, aluminum and copper 

On the technical emphasis is 
on better engineered equipped 
processing and packaging operations 
There is a steady trend toward con- 
version of batch processes to continu- 
ous operations. More standard auto- 
matic cortrols being in- 
stalled. They enable one operator to 
handle several process units, such as 
a battery of canning retorts, and at 
the same time provide better quality 
control 


food 
im- 


rising from 


side 
and 


process are 


Revolutionary methods of preserv- 
ing foods are in the laboratory 
One is the use of antibiotics in canned 
foods to reduce the severe sterilizing 
now necessary to prevent 
spoilage. Another is preservation by 
electron bombardment a 
tested by General Electric with prom- 
ising results 


stage 


operation 


process 


No. | Industry 


The food processing industries were 
the group re- 
ported by Manu- 
factures, almost 
$33 billion plants 
with 50 or 
but they 

value added by 
than one-third of 
plants account for 91 of 
added 

Food plants 
refrigeration 
equipment than 
dustry, and lead in 
cans, corrugated and 
containers other 


largest single industry 
the 1947 Census of 
with shipments of 
The number of 
more employes was only 
5,772, accounted for 77.9 


of the 


Less 


manufacture 
the 40,000 
the value 
require more 
and air 


process 
conditioning 
other single in- 
the use of metal 
fiber shipping 
packaging ma- 


any 


and 


terials 





Food Products Industries, 1947 
(Money figures in thousands) 


No. of 
Est 


Meat 
Dairy 


products 
products 
Canning, preserving 
ll product 

ducts 


Grain n 

Bakery pr 

Sugar, confectior 
products 


Beverage 
Miscellaneous fo« 


194 


available 


Cost of 
Materials 
. 
$ 4,139,174 
1,552,803 
2,489,017 


1,591,304 


Employees 
(000) 


1,806,007 
1,437,266 


702,428 


850,914 
167,347 


$9,279,400 





The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported that the food processing in- 

purchased 8,427 million 

of electric energy and gen- 
1,838 million, a total of 10,265 
million. Total cost of fuel and electric 
energy was $278,783,000 

In 1947 there were almost 40 thou- 
sand food-processing plants employ- 
ing some 1.5 million individuals 
These establishments 

Spent over $16 billion for materials 
and supplies 

Shipped about $33 billion worth of 
products 

Added value by 
more than $9 billion 

Had capital expenditures of about 
$941 million 


dustries 
kw.-hrs 
erated 


manufacture of 


Frozen Foods 


Production of frozen foods reached 
peak of 2,055 million pounds 

according to Quick Frozen 
estimate for 1951 is 2,500 


a new 
in 1950, 
Foods. Its 
million 

Several years ago frozen foods were 
produced, promoted and sold by a 
large number of small packers. To- 
day, many packers, especially of fruit 
and vegetables, now rely on a few 
large marketers to take their produc- 
tion. Thus responsibility for promo- 
tion of frozen foods to the public has 
become concentrated in the hands of 
a few national advertisers 

However, there are more frozen 
food packers today than ever before, 
the number being placed at 1,173 
compared with 1,003 in 1949. The list 
included 403 packers of fruits and 
vegetables; 348, seafood; 112, meat; 
87, poultry; 177, cooked foods and 
specialties; 46, concentrates 

Orange juice concentrates are the 
ensation of the frozen food field at 
present and their popularity has 
made deep inroads in marketing of 
fresh oranges. Frozen tomato juice, 
recently introduced, in gaining slow- 
ly, but surely in popularity and the 


concentrate field is also wooing milk 
consumers with frozen milk 

Frozen foods are handled by 1,100 
distributors and 200,000 retailers are 
now equipped to handle such prods 
ucts 

The frozen food locker industry 
has developed rapidly, though up-to 
date figures are not available. The 
Department of Agriculture estimated 
that in July, 1948, 10,600 locker plant 
with 5.5 million lockers were procesg-+ 
ing and storing 1.8 billion pounds of 
food for 4.5 million patrons, nearly 
of whom were farmers 

To operate successfully, locker op- 
erators have found it necessary 
expand their operations, not only 
serve locker patrons, but home unit 
owners, restaurants, retail stores and 
institutions 

A 1947 survey of locker co-opera® 
tives showed that cutting, wrappingg 
freezing, and grinding services wer 
provided by 86%; slaughtering serve 
ice, 43° ; curing, 50%; lard rendering} 
41%; poultry killing, 28% 


75% 


Coffee, Tea 


The high price of coffee has been 
one of the phenomena of recent trade 
vith South America. During the first 
nine months of 1949, the United 
States imported 2.1 billion pounds of 
coffee at a cost of $546,415,000. The 
1936-38 average for nine months was 
1.4 billion pounds at a cost of $105,- 
588,000. During the first nine months 
of 1950, the quantity declined to 1.8 
billion pounds, but the price went up 
to $806,405,000 


Sugar 

In 1950, the United States increased 
its cane sugar imports about 34% over 
the 1936-38 average, while the «price 


went up 176 The quantity was 8 

billion pounds valued at over $1 bil- 

lion 
The of Manufactures 


1947 Census 
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lowing data on the onsists of 1.200 boats of Gilmore Louisiens Super Manual 
and 700 motor ore. ’ 


Available Market Data i 12. 


; : Copies of the following pieces of mar 

; — = fa, fined can r in ket data information are available with 
1947 were 4,776,000 ton . | out charge (while supply lasts) to 
r, 1,461,000 tor advertisers and agency executives. They 
Sugar Referer oF may be obtained through INDUSTRIAL 

178,409 tons r wel MARKETING 


‘ i Pp 


Macaroni Journal 


Sworn. 815. 


Meat Packers Guide. Annual 


© 


National Provisioner 


ndatic n, 600 W 
ise 4,N. Y 
120 Wall St 


Pre-Pack-Age 


Publications 


ulation figures are printed in bold face 


unsupported statements. light 
tated irculation hg 


ures shown are for the six-month period ending 
De 1. 1950) 


Food Machinery 


Sworn. 11.265 


NB Py 


Food Processing 





sted Food Field . Sugar Beet Journal 


Sworn. 14.780 ‘ 


Sworn. 18.578. Ra 
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n Pacific Fisherman's News. 
| t : 4, Wash Put ed 


The Sugar Bulletin 
Locker Plants and Frosted Foods 


1.913; g 
The Sugar Journal 7 
Pag ) Pan-American Fisherman. 
5. los a : , f 4 bs 
1g ; : 4x yi 19 ox 
: F 4 Form 0th. Ager i 
, tion, Sworn 6.016. Ra 


sa 


Sugar Reference Book. ‘ : -- 
Seatood Business 


Atlantic Fisherman 5 ype 19 
by Atlantic Fish , ' Agency dis 
Sworn. 2.520. Rate 


534 x 


Thomas Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 


Trades Register 

Ukers’ International Tea & Colfee Buyers Fishing Genotie : : 

Guide Ww New York seis : ¢ 
$ Sworn, 7.205 

Western Locker CANADA 
(CAB 

Canadian Fisherman, Gardeny 

hed by National Busine 


Sworn. 2.778. Rat ; 
F 60. 14. Trim size, Six 


CANADA 


Canadian Food Industries $300 7 a0 f ‘if rT 
‘ , Commercial Fisherman. | 


4x T ‘ pag 1s 
(CAB NA : a (CA 
Food in Canad me ker h buyers, wholesal . 
cod in Cane a : Western Fisheries, 818 R 
- Published by R 


4x) 
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Production of distilled spirits t Distribution ¢ 180) 


J P »< 1905 1 S Lillio oa . . 
United States in 1950 was 32 The 1948 Census of Business re- 


a , ; ported 152,433 drinking places with 
Dispenser The year was the first in f $4.215.101.000. In 1939, 135.,- 


gallons, according to Liquor Pocerape Sieshet Guide 
T re iD 


a by © 
Sai it 82 i . . 

which the 300 million gallon mark 594 drinking places had volume of 

was exceeded Federal excise taxes $1,385,032,000 

were $2,419 million, a decline of $300 The 1948 censt also found 33,422 

million from 1949 tores. with sales of $2.579.507.- 


iquor 

Tax-paid withdrawals of unrecti- YY, compare i with 19,136 liquor 
fied distilled spirits for the year end stores in 1939 with sales of $586,351,- 
ing June 30, 1950, were 144 million YY 
gallons, and of rectified spirit 10% ial ume done by 
million. Production of wines w 103 drinking places, their percentage in- Beverage Retailer Weekly, |8 
million gallon r vetween 1939 and 1948 was i. : i933. Subs 


sxAt Pubush 
th ati | average, while r 


letien, ‘a7.0ls: 


4.41 


ney d 
The 1947 Census of Manufa I ved an above aver- enon “"~ 
reported 226 establishments n , 1 th of 


, . : +5. 
listilled, rectified and blended 


pa 


Drinking places had a loss of 7 
except brandy) industry. Ship n 1949 and of 2% in 1950. Liquor 
vere valued at $870 millior iv tore reported a decline of 6 in 
ani of $1,357 — 1949 and a gain of 1 in 1950 

The 1948 Census of Business also 


Beverage Times 
27 wholesalers of wines : ~ 

lled spirits, with sales of 4 
trition p ' } $2,519,167,000 
exchanger lcoho i 
piping peed reducer 


feed drver bagging 


Associations 

National Licensed Beverage Assn., 
420 7th St., Racine, Wis 

Di led Spirits Institute, National 
caeflsmedlnger cre ;.... Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C 

: alan — tigen League of Distilled Spirits Recti- 
fiers, Woodward Bldg., Washington 5, 
Dd. Cc 


ottlng equipment 


, 


‘ ised Beverage Industries, Inc 
10 E. 40th St.. New York 16 

Wine Institute, 717 Market St., San 
Francis¢ 3 


Publications 


Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. light 


lace. Uniess otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 


Dec. 31, 1950) 


NB P & uk 


Anszona Beverage Journal 


California Beverage 





CCA 
Kentucky Beverage Journal 
Ime rt i. rut 3 Dy 


Associated Beverage Publications Ave x Put 
0 Beverage Dealer News . 


CCA 
Liquor Store 
CCA 


Beverage Industry News 


CCA 


Beverage Analyst Group 
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Maryland. "Elm. Ave. Baltimore Bevesage Jour- 
Md 


anal. 3110 
ished by 
Type page 
2th. Agency 
Circulatior 
Rates 
Times 


Monopoly State Review, 


CCA 
National Sauer Review. 
Ne “A T st ids 


Published 


Seb 


bleed 
National Reviewer and Gammerton 


Interest. 94 E. Main St, W 
by -* A 


New Mexco Beverage =<" 
Albuquer que Publ 


E st 


Pub 
1938 


s close 
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Circulation 
Regular list 
$8,503; wholesalers 
Philadelphia 7. Pub 327 
Type Rates—Open, per 
Forms 35,000 lines, 88c 


18.527. 
10,000 Solcine 381 4th Ave 


(12 mos.), 59,818; om, 60.936. 
30,789; rotated 744. Retailers, 
distributors, 1,790; others 
Observer. eae 
lished b 20,000 lines, 93c 
page, 10x15 5/7 
close Saturday 
Circulation 
Bars and grills 
Rates—Open, 45c; 
ines Cc 


226 N. 12th St 
Alexander Borden. Est. 1936 
Published Monda 

Agency discounts, 15-2 
June, 1950, I ross, 
17,937; others, 4,5 
5,000 lines, 


line, 98c 


40¢ . New York 16. Published 

Liquor Pubs., Inc. Est. 1933. Trim size, 

8! Yall! A Type page, 7x10. Published Sth 
orms close l4th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulati on, (12 mos.) gross, 4,829. 

Distillers and employes wholesalers 
1,704; others 


times 


Ohio Tavern News. 3134 N. High St, Colum 1,618 
bus 2, O. Published by Ohio Tavern News 
Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Subscription $3. Type 
page 7x16 4/7. Published 10th and auth, 
Forms close 7th 2 Agency discounts 
i 4 


and 22nd 
Circulation, 13,303; gross, 15.875. Bars, tav 
erns 43; hotels, clubs, 2,662; package stores 


731; others, 366. Rates—40c per line; color 


102 


x 

Oregon Tavern News, 74 
r Published by Et 

Type page 


pd 


0 Cascade Dr., Salem 
Est. 1936 

lished 10th 
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The 1948 Census of Business re- 
ported 20,152 bakery products stores 
with sales of $725,021,000. Despite 
the fact that the 16,985 such stores 
reported in 1939 included caterers, 
sales in that year were only $168,- 
027,000. Volume in 1948, therefore, 
represents a gain of 331% over 1939, 
compared with a national average of 
210 for all stores 

The 20,152 bakery products stores 
reported by the 1948 Census of Busi- 
ness one-shop bakers formerly 
covered by the Census of Manufac- 
tures. When their sales are added to 
those of baking plants now embraced 
by the Census of Manufactures, the 
industry total becomes $3,141,912,000, 

The retail bakers gave employment 
to about 95,000 persons, excluding 
proprietors. Their payroll was $140,- 
719,000. The one-shop retailers seem 
to be success in 
m@eting the competition of ready- 
tosbake bread, rolls and cake now 
fldoding the market 

While dollar sales of the baking in- 
dustry have climbed steadily, Bakers’ 
Hélper reported that profits were 
down in 1950 for the fourth consecu- 
tive year. Production of bread, both 
white and specialty, was up slightly, 
and the same true of sweet 
goods, pie and doughnuts. Cake ton- 
nage declined sharply 

Manpower was the chief headache 
in 1950 and the outlook was for fur- 
ther the problem 


are 


encountering great 


was 


aggravation of 


Bakers are coming up with a unique 
solution however. They plan to em- 
ploy more women and handicapped 
workers 

The baking industry celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of its enriched 
bread program in March, 1951, with 
an advertising program of consid- 
erable proportions featuring the en- 
dorsement of the president of the 
American Medical Association and 
nine leading scientists in the field of 
nutrition 

The bread baking industry operated 
58,748 motor trucks, 1,059 truck trac- 
tors and 1,173 trailers and semitrailers 
in 1947. Practically all trucks were 
1% ton or under of the panel or light 
delivery type 

The cracker baking industry op- 
erated 2,363 trucks, 93 truck tractors 
and 104 trailers and semitrailers. 


Cracker Bakers 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
326 establishments in the biscuit, 
crackers and pretzel industry in 1947, 
compared with 356 in 1939. Value of 
shipments was $540 million, a gain 
of 169% over 1939 

Average employment increased 
from 35,930 in 1939 to 46,058 in 1947 
Salaries and wages rose from $42 to 
$109 million 

Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment in 1947 was $14.2 million 
Cost of materials, fuel, electricity 
and contract work was $275 million. 


Total production in 1947 was 2,085 
million lbs., compared with 1,664 mil- 
lion in 1939. Shipments in 1947 in- 
cluded 984 million Ibs. of cookies, ma- 
chine made; 1,027 million Ibs. of 
crackers, sponge, grahams, sprayed 
varieties and low-sugar content bis- 
cuit; and 74 million lbs. of pretzels. 

The baking industry is an impor- 
tant market for processing machin- 
ery (moulders, dividers, rounders, 
proofers, ovens, etc.), trucks, air con- 
ditioning, advertising services, stor- 
age batteries, belting, waxed-trans- 
parent-opaque papers, cartons and 
bags, cash registers, conveyors, spray- 
ers (paint and washing), store fronts, 
display racks, decalcomania transfers, 
unit heaters, ventilators, insulation, 
temperature and humidity instru- 
ments, show cases, valances, window 
display fixtures, vacuum cleaners and 
blowers, price tags, steam generators, 
uniforms. 

Oil burners and mechanical coal 
stokers are now being used to a great 
extent. These aids to cleaner bakeries 
and reduced labor costs are used in 
firing boilers as well as ovens. Larger 
bakeries operate large refrigeration 
plants, requiring multiples of com- 
pressors ranging from five to twenty 
ton capacity. Air conditioning and 
temperature control apparatus are in 
demand as a necessity in uniform 
conditions for correct manufacturing 
results. Refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning are two of the most active de- 
velopments in bakeries 





Comparison of Bakery Industry in 1947 with 1939 


PRODUCT 


Number of establishments 

All employees 
Number (average for the year 
Saleries and wages (total 

Production and related workers 
Nunsber (average for the year 
Man-hours (total 
V ages (total 

Value added by manufacture t 


Money figures and man hours in millions) 


1947 


Bakeries | 
selling pri- 
| marily to 
jrestaurants 


Bakeries 
selling 
primarily 
lo grocers 


Chain 
store 
bakeries 


11,939 
$30 


10,758 


Cost of material, fuel, electricity, and contract 


work 
Value of shipments { 
Expenditures for new plant and equipment 


n.a Not available 


$1,494 
63 


Bakeries 
selling lo 
consumers 
through 
house-to- 

house routes 


*6,797 


* Retail 
multi- 
oullet 

baker ies 


Total 


1,064 10,325 


624 
233,310 
$656 


150,055 
326 
$352 
$1,101 


$1,316 
$2,417 
92 


30,724 
$99 


n.a 
n.a. 


26,802 
58 


18,540 14,894 
0 33 
$43 $36 
$105 $150 


$115 $132 
$220 $282 
6 11 


n.a 
$574 
$491 


$1,065 
na 





materials, fuel, electricity, and contract work 


Value of production for 1939 


The « 


For 1947, value of sales less cost of materials, fuel, electricity, and contract work. For 1939, value of production less cost of 


1939 published figures for wage earners include drivers and therefore are not comparable to 1947 
[cline in number of establishments is believed to be due in large part to the fact that small house-to-house bakeries, 


included in the 1939 figure, discontinued house-to-house distribution between the 2 years 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may 
be obtained through INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 

401 1950 in Review 

This booklet represents Bakers’ 
Helper’s annual review of develop- 
ments during the past year, by re- 
gions and products 


Associations 


Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, 595 Madison Ave., New York 22 

American Bakers Assn 20 N 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 

American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1 

Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, 13 

Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
Madison Ave., New York 17 

Biscuit & Cracker Mfrs. Assn., 
Broadway, New York 7 

National Bakers Supply 
Assn., 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1 

Specialty Bakery Owners of Amer- 
ica, 320 Broadway, New York 7 


Publications 
circulation 
unsupported statements 


[Audited and are 
printed in bold face 
light face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation 
figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31. 1950.) 


sworn figures 


American Baker. The 


American Indepe ndent Baker 


n, Sworn, 5.332. Rat 


Bakers’ Digest. The. 74 


n, Sworn. $.012: g 


Bakers’ Helper 


366 | 
233 | 


| 
House | FROM WHOM DOES THE BAKER BUY? The 6,797 manufacturing bakers 
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Facts on Rak@rS Helper ona the 


gp pillion dollar Baking Industry 


WEST 


1,065 
3,040 
4,105 


Wholesalers 
Retailers 4,681 Wholesalers 
15,200 Retailers 
19,881 


Dollar Volume 70.8 


West $ 457,440,768 
South 470,147 456 
East 2,249,083,776 


$3,176,672,000 


Dollar Volume 14.4% 





SOUTH 1,051 Wholesalers 
1,912 Retailers 
2,963 Dollar Volume 14.8% 


(U. S. Census) buy most of their ingredients and equipment directly from the 
manufacturer. Flour is bought in carload lots, contracted for in advance. Ma- 
chinery and heavy equipment is also bought from the manufacturer. Large 
retailers follow same pattern as chains and wholesalers. Most retailers buy 
from their local bakery supply houses. 


WHAT DO BAKERS LOOK FOR WHEN THEY BUY? Better quality is the 
keynote of modern baking. Today’s baker, because he has the training, wants 
to turn out a better product than the housewife. Consequently he has an active 
buying interest in machinery, ingredients and services that will help him toward 
this goal. Write for additional information about our product evaluation service. 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP: Bakers’ Helper is the oldest and finest bakery 
magazine, widely recognized for its editorial leadership. It has won several 
“Awards of Excellence” in competition with 1500 other business papers. It 
originated the Bakers of America promotional program in 1946, which now 
has a $2,400,000 budget. Average issue has 123 pages (51 editorial and 71 
advertising). 


BAKERS’ HELPER COVERAGE: 
More bakers buy BAKERS’ HELPER 
than any other bakery magazine. It 
gives you top coverage of the people 
you want to reach—from executives 
of large wholesale bakeries to thriv- 
ing retailers. 73% of the readers are 
owners, managers, superintendents 
and foremen. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP: 
per issue than any other bakery publication. 
ried the sales messages of 319 advertisers. 
HELPER exclusively. 

BAKERS’ HELPER SERVICES TO ADVERTISERS: THE BLUE BOOK - 
452 pages of facts and information about 7,500 top bakeries in the U. S. and 
Canada. Lists names of executives, number of employees, trucks and equip- 
ment, methods of distribution, annual gross sales. JOBBERS AND BROKERS 
LIST—information on principal bakery distributing organizations. CATALOG 
AND BUYING DIRECTORY—Published annually in January. Now in its 17th 
year. Lists 2450 companies supplying 780 kinds of materials, equipment and 
services. Distribution, 16,000. PRODUCT CONSULTATION SERVICE—A 
service for manufacturers, securing unbiased reports on products, laboratory 
tests and adaptability in actual bakery operation. 


@® BAKERS’ HELPER o 


The Baking industry Magazine 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
165 Broadway, New York 6 672 LaFayette Pk. Pi., Los Angeles 5 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


BAKERS’ HELPER SS 16,165 ABC 
Bakers’ Weekly 13,133 ABC 
American Baker 5,023 Pub. Stmt. 
Bakers Digest 3,032 Pub. Stmt. 
All figures from April 1951 SRDS 
BAKERS’ HELPER carries more advertising 
In 1950, BAKERS’ HELPER car- 
Of these, 96 used BAKERS’ 


Top Paid Circulation in the Baking Industry 
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While the 1947 Census of Manufac- 
tures reported 5,618 bottling plants 
with 79,000 employes and shipments 
of $748 million, trade estimates are 
considerably higher. National Bot- 
tlers’ Gazette estimates the number 
of plants at 6,700 and 1950 output at 
1,015 million cases valued at $900 
million. 

A 1948 survey indicated investment 
in the industry of almost $600 mil- 
lion. That figure is $130 millioh 
higher today, according to the Census 
of Manufactures, as annual expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment 
average $67 million. The major cost 
in 1947, $48,944,000, was for machin- 
ery and equipment, the remainder 
going for construction and alterations. 
The 1947 census reported $21,685,000 
spent for production machinery and 
equipment, and $27,259,000 for other 
machinery and equipment. 

The industry operated 35,468 mo- 
tor vehicles in 1947. 


Serving the bottling industry is an 
allied group of 1,200 companies pro- 
viding equipment, supplies and serv- 
ice. 

Since many bottling plants do a 
local or regional business, distribution 
follows the population pattern closely. 
The largest number of plants is found 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Illinois, California, Ohio, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Missouri 
and Georgia. 

While plants vary in size and ca- 
pacity, they utilize similar or identi- 
cal equipment, most of which has 
been developed to make production 
an automatic process. 


The average plant produces 125,000 
cases annually, and operates from 
nine to 15 trucks in an area averaging 
600 square miles. Inside the one or 
two-story modern building is a bat- 
tery of automatic equipment. Largest 
single piece of machinery is the bot- 
tle washer (capacities range from 


2,000 to 14,400 bottles an hour). 
Grouped around this unit are a num- 
ber of other machines connected by 
moving conveyor lines. 


A typical bottling line includes the 
bottle washer, in which bottles are 
sterilized and rinsed, a filling unit, 
which measures out a predetermined 
amount of finished sirup (a blend of 
sugar, flavors, fruit acid, color and 
other ingredients) and carbonated 
water, a crowning unit which seals 
the bottles, a mixer, and sometimes 
a labeling machine. 

Supplementary equipment includes 
inspection units, water coolers, car- 
bonators, water and sirup filters, 
sirup room equipment and case and 
bottle conveyor lines. Modern plants 
also employ automatic bottle and 
case counters, case and carton pack- 
ers and unpackers, lift trucks and 
other materials handling equipment. 

One of the important differences 
in the thousands of beverages offered 
on the market is whether they are 





Regional Figures for the 
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Middle Atlantic 
New York 
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Pennsylvania... 
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Soft Drink Industry Reported by the 1947 Census of Manufactures 


(Money figures in thousands of dollars) 


Production and related workers | 
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or 
of 


(non-carbonated ) 
the type 


still” drinks 
carbonated; another is 
flavor 


A second 
whether the plant 
chised line of 
brands The franchise 
maintain factories which 
either finished sirup (flavored 
colored) or bever bases to 
franchised bottler who add 
carbonated water or sirup and bottle 
finished drink 


important distinction is 
produces a fran- 
or its own 
companies 
supply 
and 
their 
only 


beverages 


age 


the 


Bottle 


their flavor 


of private brands purchase 
from a group of 
manufacturer It is then 
bottling plant with sim- 
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In these plants the sirup room is the 
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and blending 
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ing 


concentration of advertising at the 
point-of-sale, both indoor and out- 
door. Bottlers supply their 1,250,000 
retailers with metal and paper cards 
and displays, back of bar decorations, 
bottle racks and stands, beverage 
coolers and price cards 


Major for the 
products grocery stores, drug 
stores, delicatessens, stationery stores 
and some of the other retail points 
Other important distributors are 
camps, resi roadside stands 
factories, recre- 
hospitals and 


outlets industry's 


are 


rts, 


schools 


army 
fas stations 


on and sport centers 


levelopment of the 
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Vending 


reached 
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t popular by a ratio of 15 
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While 
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1950, the most 
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read change in 


The 


During 
opment in 


important 
industry was a 
traditional sell- 
five-cent beverage 
t markets, with the 
(6 to 12 ounces) 


generally selling for from six to ten 
cents. The quart sized package, 
which accounts for about 25% of the 
industry's sales, is averaging about 
18c retail and $1.30 wholesale 


Soda Fountains 


The Soda Fountain Mfrs. Assn. es- 
timates there are 102,400 soda foun- 
tains in the country. In addition, 
there are 17,600 smaller fountainette 
installations 


The association estimates annual 
sales volume at $2.5 billion, food ac- 
counting for 36.3 ice cream, 30.1%; 
milk drinks, 14.6%; carbonated drinks, 
11.8%; fruit drinks, 4.4 miscel- 
laneous, 2.8‘ 

The 1948 Census 
ported 39,452 drug and 
stores with fountains, but 
down of sales is available 
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proprietary 
no break- 


of 


Associations 


Bottlers of Carbonated 
1128 16th St., Washington 


American 
Beverages, 
ia 

Beverage 
Builders Exchange 


apolis 2 


Machinery Mfrs 
Bldg 


Assn 
Minne- 


Counter Freezer Assn 35 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 

National Assn. of Retail Ice Cre 
Mfrs., 310 S. Clair St., Toledo 4 

Soda Mfrs. Assn., 111 
Washington Chicago 2 


am 


Fountain Ww 


St 
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Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face 
irculation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 


Uniess otherwise stated 
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American Bottler 


face 


Dec. 31 


The 


Bottling Industry 


6.762 


Chain Store Age Fountain-Restaurant Combina 
thon L ‘ 


unsupported statements. light 


1950) 


Sworn, 21.652 


Coca-Cola Bottler 


6.600 


Sworn 


Fountain Service 


Hawkeye Nat'l Beverage Journal 
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ard facts on 
soft drinks! 


ABC publication in the industry 
first in subscription renewals 


first in news coverage and analysis 
first in editorial lineage 


first in advertising dollar volume 


there’s only ONE top publication in the soft drink field... 
NATIONAL BOTTLERS’ GAZETTE 


NATIONAL BOTTLERS’ GAZETTE 


Established 1882 by Keller Publishing Company 
Editorial Otjices: 9 East 35th Street 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 2 NEW FACT-FILLED BOOKLETS! 


Helpful information, statistics, For export managers and od- 


h. h i 
DETROIT, MICH. J. J. Higgins, Penobscot Bidg oon dk a AN the a page: perp <p 


T i in Am 
PACIFIC COAST Ned Bydone-Jack, 714 W. Olypmic Blvd. Vionat sorréng Gazerte a 
Los Angeles 15, Calif oe ge “The Soft Drink the Soft Br ink and Brewing 
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RAW AND REFINED SUGAR AND SUGAR BEETS CONSUMED, BY INDUSTRY: 1947 
————— 


Refined cane and beet sugar Sugar beets 


INDUSTRY 


| ; 
= Delivered cost A +P Delivered cost A —~— 2 Delivered cost 








United States 5, 639, 729 $467, 799 5, 543 SOn9, SOW 12, 245 $168, 269 


Cane sugar refining | 5, 43 ARO, SOR 

Beet sugar 12, 245 los, 280 
Concentrated milk 229, 838 a] 

lee cream and ices 242, 090 was 

Other dairy products 164. , 1 


Canning and preserving, except fish 13. 
Pickles and sauces 155, 82 
Frozen foods 39, 67 
Bread and other bakery products 

Biscuit, crackers, and pretzels 

Confectionery products 

Chocolate and cocoa products 

Chewing gum 

Bottled soft drinks 

Flavorings 





ae ae Cases, 

i bottle size 

PRODUCT »™ B32 not cases 
ounce ounce reported 
bottles bottles ! 


Cases of 12 bottles | 
| Value 
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—— 


Bottled soft drinks, total . 75, 125 67,373 | asei7n | graa.7n 
74, 287 883,155 | 729, 407 
4.622 4 512, 925 j 415, 390 
4.619 44, 305 | 34, 309 
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Fem Coast -lr-loast, 
and Border-lr-Bordes- 


THE AMERICAN BOTTLER 


To reach the most from coast to coast, and the 
best, at the least cost, The AMERICAN BOTTLER is 


made to order! Every soft-drink bottler is a potential 





buyer of your product or service — has the respon- 
sibility for safe, economical plant operation, and the 


authority to buy. 


The AMERICAN BOTTLER goes directly into more 
soft-drink bottling plants than any other magazine 


. . . gees right where the purchases are made. 


There’s dominant coverage every month in The 

If you want to sell ‘em — AMERICAN BOTTLER! Ask those who know the 

Let The AMERICAN BOTTLER tell ‘em! , : 
plant owners, executives, plant managers, superin- 


tendents, purchasing agents! 


THE AMERICAN BOTTLER HAS THE HIGHEST ABC CIRCULATION; 
Highest total net paid; total beverage bottling plants; 
HIGHEST GRAND TOTAL! 


MEYAGEN, | 


The National Soft Drink Magazine 


i's latiili-welale il deliiclale | Mm @lalla 316 Peachtree Street, N-£ FS ilelatic han G7: 
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Beer production in 1950 totaled 
82,801,693 bbls. of 31 gallons, which 
represents a decline of 1,673,960 bbls., 
or 2.0%, compared with the previous 
year's production. The industry’s all- 
time record was achieved in 1947 with 
a production of 91,638,622 bbls. Sales 
in 1950 showed a decline of 1.3 A 
breakdown of regions shows 
increases for the West 
South Central region, and a loss of 
11.2 for the New England region 
Wisconsin led all states in with 
New York second and Pennsylvania 
third. The impact of the defense pro- 
gram on the nati economy has 
kept sales at a high level, despite the 
increase in prices which many brew 
forced to institute 
and materials costs 


revenue colle ons for 1950 
amounted to $666.658,731, based on an 
excise tax of $8 per barrel of beer 

is represents a decli of 19 
from 1949 

Material ised j rewing during 
1950, expressed in millions of pounds 
Were: malt and malt products 
corn and corn product 846.8: rice 
afd rice product 336.9 
wheat product 6.7 
léy products, 2.6; sorghum grain and 
sorghum products, 0.3; or a total of 
3,865.7 for grains; s ans and soy 
bean products, 3.3 and sirups 
144: he p 37: he p 0.09: cas- 
s@va, 0.03; and potato products, 0.02; 
oF a grand total of 4,050 rep 
résents a slight decrease from 1949 


There ha 


sales by 
of 8 


sales 
sales 
ynal 


ers were because 


of rising labor 


Federa 


79 


2,672 


wheat and 


barley and bar- 


sugal 


extract 


which 


been a marked decline 
im export volume and it is expected 
that the made in the post-war 
year will be nullified by the 
emd of 1951. The ability of German 
bre to export their prod- 
uct ints mainiy for this tua- 
tior exports 
stitu than 1% of total p1 


1945 which repre 


gain 


iargzery 
again 


vever beer con- 
duc 


ented 


increasingly 

id produc 

number of 

market 

distant 

able to 

advantage 

tance shipping by produc- 
brands of beer 


ntinue 


Breweries by States, 1950 


4 
S. Brewers Foundatior 
materials, management 
information 

packaged beer, 
as against remains on 
the up-grade, 71.8 of beer sold in 
compared 


advertising 
and 
trend 


market 
toward 
draught beer 


service 


The 


1950 being packaged beer 
to 70.3% in 1949 

Figures from the 1947 Census of 
Manufacturers placed the value of the 
industry's output at $1,318 million, a 
151 1939 

The country’s brewers employed 
82,534 workers in 1947, paying them 
$292,405,000 in salaries and wages 

Brewers spent $508,908,000 for ma- 
terials, fuel, electricity and contract 
work Materials, parts, containers 
and supplies accounted for $489,533,- 
000. Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment were $110,892,000, and for 
ised plant and equipment, $16,232,000 

Brewers operated 9,000 trucks in 
1947, in addition to 630 truck tractors 
and 888 trailers and semitrailers 


gain of over 


Brewing Processes 
most commonly 
denotes the prepara- 
beverage beer from 
with or without the 
addition of other carbohydrate mate- 
rial, The Brewers D gest « xplained in 
f the Encyclo- 


prepared for 
art of brewing 


The 


years 


Brewing in its ac- 
cepted meaning 
tion of alcohol 


malted cereals 


an articie 
pedia Britannica 
jates back 5,000 

Brewing 


which require 


in addi- 


processe 


ghly specialized machinery 


tion to some found throughout indus- 
try, embrace the following major 
techniques: grinding of malt, mash- 
ing, lautering and sparging, boiling 
and hopping of wort, straining and 
cooling of wort, fermentation, cellar 
processing, racking, bottling and pas- 
teurization 


In addition to the tanks, vats, 
pumps, water purifying, filtering and 
refrigerating apparatus, which are the 
major items of equipment in the brew 
house, there must be a power plant 
with stokers and coal and ash han- 
dling equipment, electric motors, 
electrical control apparatus and 
many smaller items of equipment 


By-Products 


Wartime need for intensified con- 
servation of food resulted in an in- 
dustry campaign with Government 
cooperation for the conservation and 
greater utilization of brewery by- 
products—chiefly brewers’ yeast and 
brewers’ spent grains. One-third, dry 
weight, of grains used by brewers is 
returned to the farmer as a concen- 
trated protein-rich feed for livestock, 
particularly dairy cattle. Recovery is 
estimated at nearly 60 pounds per 
barrel of beer 


Because brewers yeast is one of the 
richest natural sources of vitamins of 
the rich B complex group and is rich 
in nutritive proteins, the industry 
established a program for intensified 
processing and drying of this yeast 
Dried yeast finds use in pharmaceu- 
tical preparations, foods and animal 
feed 


Associations 


Association of 
Winnetka, Il 
Assn 


Master 
America, Box 

National Beer Wholesalers 
203 N. Wabash Ave 
Assn., 
Chicago 1 
Brewers Foundation, 21 E 
New York 16 


Brewers 
186 


Chicago 


Small 188 W. Ran- 
jolph St 
U. S 
40th St 


Brewers 


Publications 


Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face 
circulation figures shown are for 


Dec. 31 


otherwise stated 


© 


tace Uniess 


American Brewer 


unsupported statements. light 
the six-month period ending 


1950) 


American Brewer Register 


Beer Distributor 


Sworn. 4.195 
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Sell the billion dollar Brewing Industry 
through BREWERS DIGEST... 


the Industry’s fastest growing publication 





Origin—Purpose 


Established in 1926 as a technical quar 
terly to serve the fermentation industries 
Became a monthly technical publication 
serving the brewing and malting indus 
tries in 1934 In 1937 name was changed 
to The BREWERS DIGEST and edi 
torial content greatly expanded to in 
clude “every department of every brew 
ery.” In April 1946 the National Beer 
Wholesaler Section was added Over 
1300 of the leading beer wholesalers of 
the U. S. are subscribers to The BREW 
ERS DIGEST. Wholesalers function as 
the sales department of the Brewing 
Industry, accounting for more than 80% 
of the total beer sales. Editorial obje« 
tive to develop editorial material and 
campaigns for publication calculated to 
serve the best interests of the whole in 
dustry and to present such material 


nterestingly and attractively 


Market 


Brewing, in America, is a billion dollar 
industry. For the fiscal year of 1950 a 
total of 88,179,786 barrels of beer were 
produced according to Treasury Depart 
ment figures. Sales of packaged beer ac 
counted for 71.8% of the totals and keg 
heer 28.2% Like other food industries 
brewing equipment has received tremen 
dous wear and tear during the war pe 
riod with but little replacement The 
future market for equipment will con 
tinue indefinitely 
able steady National Income the volume 


Based upon a reason 


of beer sales should remain well up to 


the average during the past few vears 
Beer Wholesalers buy the major vol- 
ume of the trucks used in the indus- 
try. They are also large users of 
conveying, air-conditioning and other 
equipment and wield important influ- 


@ Largest ABC Circulation in the Field 

@ Complete coverage of all Industry Segments 
@ Advertising volume quadrupled in 10 years 
@ Lowest rate per page per thousand readers 


ence in the purthase and use of cans, 
bottles, cases, barrels, dispensing ap- 
paratus, advertising display material, 
ete. BREWERS DIGEST is the only 
Brewing Industry magazine offering 
complete industry coverage. 


Complete Industry Coverage 


There are approximately 400 breweries 
in operation. Total Digest brewery ex 
ecutive circulation holds around 1200 

readership per copy is three 
Subscriptions to Beer Wholesalers exceed 


average 


1300-—far in excess of any other brewery 
magazine. Subscriptions are sold by di 
rect mail and through publisher's sub 


scription saiesmen 
Organization 


DR. J. EF. SIE BEI President, has been 
identified with the Brewing Industry for 
over forty years. He is the son of the 
late founder of the Siebel technical or 
ganizations and recognized as an author 
ity on the scientific aspects of the fer 
mentation industries 


C. A. DARLING—Vice President and 
Publisher, more than 35 vears of pub 
lishing experience newspaper, general 
magazine and business paper. Staff mem 
ber of the original A.E.F. Stars & Stripes 
in Paris 


F J. PYLER Editor, has a back 
ground of technology and journalism 
which fits him most aptly fer his job 
le is an able writer, with keen, ana 
lvtical mind and is, in a large measure, 
responsible for the publication’s present 
high standing tthroughout the industry 


Editorial Character 


rhe DIGEST is edited for evervone in 
the brewery as well as the beer whok 
saler 


Articles on sales, advertising and man 
agement blend with those on production 
which depict every phase of the brewery 
operation The Digest is the only pub 
lication maintaining a complete technical 
section which ranks the publication first 
with many advertisers and the majority 
of readers. Definite editorial campaigns 
designed to build a greater industry are 
a part of the editorial policy of Digest 
editors 


Advertising—Progress 


From bottom place ten years ago to 
right near the top--a decade of miracu 
lous progress The only brewery publi 
cation to show such progress—and still 
climbing. Carries a number of accounts 
exclusively—a good many others using 
only one other publication 


lotal advertising sales were $18,414 in 
1938— $881,607 in 1950 





Some Full Page Advertisers 
in BREWERS DIGEST 


J. Meyer Mfg. ¢ 
or Brewing ( 
Paper M 











THE BREWERS DIGEST 


* * * 


747 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 


Largest Paid Circulation in the Brewing Industry 


45 West 45th St., New York 18, Room 416 


7 * * 
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Brewer and Dispenser 


Brewers Journal. 


ishea by 
oxi! 


Brewers Digest 


$ 


2.944 


‘ 


Brewers Digest Buyers Guide and Directory 
‘ k 2 1g ih 


by 
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oT 





Modern Brewery Age Blue Book. 20 £ 
St.. Chicago Il ublished by 
Pub . T 
type 

close 
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Wee. Geant Boowzs. 


Cali st 935 
Type page 
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Size of Plants 


The major segment of the canning 
field is comprised of 3,008 plants can- 
ning and preserving fruits and vege- 
tables, including pickles and sauces. 
In 1947, these plants had an output 
of slightly over $2 billion, or 81% of 
the total. 

An analysis of census figures by 
The Canner indicated that of these 
3,008 plants, 1,487 have 20 or more 
employes and do 94.1% of the total 
volume. Only 742 have 50 or more 
employes, but they account for 82.9% 
of the volume. 


These plants spend about $90 mil- 
lion annually for new plant and 
equipment. Value of their products 
in 1950 was $2.5 billion, according 
to ‘the National Canners Association. 

The Canner said that the term, 
“frozen foods industry” needs clari- 
fication because two separate and dis- 
tinct types of business are involved. 
One is the packer who processes the 
product. The other is the locker 
plant operator who sells frozen food 
and stores it for the consumer. Indi- 
vidually the packer represents a large 
volume operation, while the locker 
plant operator does a small volume. 
The two types of plants do not buy 
the same equipment or supplies, due 
to basic differences in operation. 

The Department of Commerce con- 
firms this viewpoint with the state- 
ment that 75% of the business of 
locker plants is done with farmers. 


Annual production of the canning 
industry includes (in millions of 
cases): Vegetables, 160; fruits, 120; 
fish, 50; milk, 45; miscellaneous, 2. 


Defense Program 


The canning, glasspacking and 
freezing industry, commonly called 
the “canning industry,” is the No. 1 
supplier of food to the armed forces 
in wartime. So, when the Korean 
war began, the canning industry got 
back its No. 1 customer, The Food 
Packer reported. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
asked processors to increase vege- 
table acreage for canning by 22%, 
and it is expected that an overall 
canned vegetable production increase 
of 17% can be accomplished this 
year. This means a pack of about 240 
million cases of vegetables, not in- 
cluding frozen. The military demand 
for frozen foods of all types, primari- 
ly for domestic consumption, is ex- 
pected to double. 


Preservers, too, will greatly in- 
crease production for the military. 
Pickle packers were caught, in early 
1951, with the shortest raw stocks in 
many years and a greatly increasing 
demand from the armed forces. In 
the spring, most of the pickle packers 
were completely shut down and were 
allocating their finished stocks. Al- 
ready, civilian shortages in this cate- 
gory had developed. An important 
devlopment in the peanut butter 
business was the announcement that 
the Quartermaster Corps would be- 
gin buying peanut butter in glass. 
In addition, demand from the front 
lines was pushing research on pres- 
servation of this product in individ- 
ual combat rations. 


The container situation was the fly 
in the ointment. Tin is totally im- 
ported, primarily from the danger 
zones of the Far East. In March, the 
government stepped in as sole im- 
porter, to protect food packers and 
others from fantastically increased tin 
prices. Tin at any price was short 
and the demand for tin-coated con- 
tainers and closures (for glass packs) 
was increasing. Early 1951 vegetable 
packs in the South were reduced by 
can shortages in many instances. 


But all the emphasis was not on 
production, as the 1951 growing and 
packing season got under way. The 
Quartermaster General warned that 
future packs for the Armed Forces 
would have to meet rigid govern- 
ment purchasing standards. These 
had been relaxed during the early 
days of Korea, in order that QMC 
stocks could be filled out rapidly. 
This emphasis on quality put the bur- 
den on the food technologist and the 
industry’s suppliers. 


The 1947 Census of Manufacturers 
placed the canning industry's equip- 
ment purchases at about $100,000,- 
000 annually. A similar survey today 
would probably indicate a market 
closer to $200,000,000—partly infla- 
tionary, but primarily because of 
the scramble for quality production 
in quantity. 

For example, in recent years over 
80% of canned whole kernel sweet 
corn packed in this country has 
graded “fancy” by government stand- 
ards, leaving only 20% to be graded 
“extra-standard,” “standard” (both 
of which ave still high-quality) or 
“sub-standard.” Without money-sav- 
ing equipment, plus_ technological 
know-how, the marginal producers 
were hard-put to stay in business. 
In 1951, it was “put up quality, or 
shut up shop.” 


Operations 


The canning operation is based on 
the use of huge quantities of soft, 
potable water and steam. This, and 
the industry’s primary function of 
preserving foods in substantially their 
original forms, distinguish the can- 
nery from other food processing 
plants. A brief hint of the industry's 
equipment and supply needs can be 
gleaned from a quick review of the 
five steps in canning, glass-packing 
and freezing, which are obtaining the 
raw materials, handling and prepara- 
tion, processing, packaging and ware- 
housing. 

Raw materials of two types are 
used: first, processing crops (such as 
vegetables) which are obtained as 
described above, under direction of 
the Raw Products Supervisor; sec- 
ond, raw materials which go into 
“specialty” products such as jams and 
jellies, pork-and-beans, and salad 
dressings. Some of the ingredients 
of salad dressings are eggs, gums, 
starches, salt, vegetable oils, vinegar, 
processed lemon juice, powdered on- 
ion and garlic, monosodium gluta- 
mate, terragon, ginger, mace, cloves, 
celery seed, mustard and olives. 

The second step, handling and prep- 


aration, includes such operations as 
trimming, washing, peeling, grading, 
sorting, etc. In the handling and 
preparation of spinach, for example, 
20 gallons of water are needed to 
clean and rinse the amount of spin- 
ach frozen in a 14-o0z. package. This 
operation requires spray nozzles, cor- 
rosion-resistant pipes and valves, fit- 
tings, vegetable washers, pumps, mo- 
tors, conveyors, filters, water treat- 
ment and chlorinating units. 

Equipment needs for processing 
vary with the product. Equipment 
used in processing tomato catsup, for 
example, includes evaporators, pre- 
heating and holding tanks, pumps, vi- 
brating machines, automatic control 
instruments, cooking kettles, retorts, 
hoists, deaerators, metal baskets and 
crates, steam regulators, conveyor 
systems and cooling tanks. 

Packaging equipment, in the case of 
pineapple, would include jars, cans, 
paper packages, filling machines, jar- 
cappers, can-sealers, syrupers, label- 
ing machines, cartons, case-packers, 
case-sealers, can and jar-washing 
machinery, heat-sealing machines 
and coding machines. 

Warehousing requires not only the 
usual conveyors, lift trucks, pallets, 
etc., but also refrigeration and air- 
conditioning equipment. 
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Food Canning Through the Years—Money Figures in Thousands of Dollars 


All employces Production and related workers Cost of 
ost 0 


V alive materials, fuel Value of 

added by electricity products 

manufacture and shipped! 
contract work 


Salar ve Numbe 
and wage average for W ages, total 
total the year 


Total for canning, preserving, and 
freezing 
my 
uy 
937 
a5 
133 


Canned sea food 
Mm? 


1939 
1937 
4 
Cured fish 
1947 
1939 
1 
Camping and preserving, except Aish 
1047 1, 030, 815 
1939 139. 056 
3937 419, 051 


Dehydrated fruits and vegetables 
v4 32, 924 


Plebles and sauces 
1947 
a9 


1937 
Fregen foods 


1939 
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Southern Canner and Packer 





Publications 


(Amdited and sworn rculation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. light 
face Uniess otherwise stated irculation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 


Dec. 31. 1950) 


Thomas Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Register 


Canning Trade Imanac. The ; 


A ern Canner and Packer 
sworn. 5.500. | pag a5 ar . ‘ nea i 


The Food Packer 


Canning Trade. The 
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.« » FIRST in the Canning Industry 





@ Largest A.B.C. Circulation 
@ Highest Renewal Percentage — 84.3% 
@ High Reader Interest — High Editorial Values 


@ Largest Advertising Volume 


Published WEEKLY for Packers in TIN * GLASS - FROZEN PACKAGES 


. THE MARKET THE PUBLICATION 


PACKERS IN TIN: This 2 EDITORIAL: Today it is too costly not to be well informed 
tin containe In the field of processed foods, news of changes 


More 


are in govern- 
es creates a problem of 1 ost Importance 
d packed earch developments, crop news 


; 


happenings are profit factors that 

qu ion on the part of canners and others in the industry 
PACKERS IN GLASS: The i rdizath of designs s Obviously, a food processor cannot afford to wait weeks when 
- n me ent astry we simp! ifies e is dealing with a perishable product, That is the advantage 
. s WEEKLY magazine t can deliver 
and research articles, while covering 


z 
a sizeable quota of 


horitative production 
the news quickly and ac irately 


CIRCULATION: THE CANNER is the leading National A.B.C 

PACKAGES: The three gr ps that publicatior overing this industry. Total circulation of 3466 
e: 8 ! ffers blanket coverage of this field, and 
percentage of 84.3 at $4 a year proves exceptionally 


criptions are sold on the basis 


a subscription re 


hig reader interest 4 sub ip 
editorial « of the publication only No premiums or 


al induce 
ADVERTISING VOLUME: For years THE CANNER has been 


he leade n advertising volume In 1950 it carried 785 pages 
t! 


mages f e second paper and 491 


SPECIAL ISSUES: 


T Hi t @ Pre-C ti issue published prior te annucl 
National Convention of the canning and offilicted 
industries. 


TIONAL PROCESSORS GLASS QUICK FROZEN PACKAGES ® Convention Canner published after the convention 
THe mA WEEKLY FOR FOOD m Tm, Ano contains a comprehensive report of all important 
proceedings. 





56 Yeors Covering the Canning Industry 


140 North Dearborn St. Chicago 2, iil. ® Glass Issue—published the first issue of the Month. 
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The Bureau of the Census esti Per Capita Candy Consumption, 1949, by States 
mated 1950 sales of confectionery and 
chocolate products at $955 million, a 
gain of 7% over 1949. Selected manu- 
facturers reporting to the Bureau 
produced 6 more confectionery in 
1950 than in 1949, indicating an indus- 
try production of 2,809 million Ibs 
Production of package goods gained 
l bar good ) bulk goods, 3 
general line, 13 

The confectionery industry spends 
about $600 million a vear for ingredi- 
ents and $110 million for equipment 
and machinery. Sugar and corn syrup 
the major ingredient account for 
$200 million 

More 10-cent candy bars were 
placed on the market in 1950 than in 
any previous year 

The Bureau of the Census estimated 
that there are 1600 producers of 
Gonfectionery and chocolate product 
The 1947 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,686 such establishments, with 
75,000 employes and shipments valued 
@t $944,925,000. Cost of materials 
fuel, electricity and contract work 

31,07: ) an al adde ) ’ " 
he a a ty hy a by The 1948 Census of Business also National Assn. of Chewing Gum 

ote cate Oo abe of reported 2,077 confectionery whole- Mfrs.. 100 E. 42nd St.. New York 17 

oral pi : onmne - ; yee tn 1947 poem _— <i « ba hate ew National Candy Wholesalers Assn., 
ith 97.480 emplo: en AO he some number Rac 1059 1496 K St, Weshingten 6, D.C 
With 27,480 employes and shipments ales of $132,682,000 7 . 
Valued at $349,907,000. Chewing gum oii sacar National Confectioners Assn., 1 N 
Manufacturers numbered 37 and ship —_ La Salle St., Chicago 2 
Ments were valued at $ 286,000 Associations National Confectionery Salesmen's 
Almost 94 of val added Associated Retail Confectioners of Assn., 340 E. 52nd St., New York 22 
Manufacture in the confectionery field 
in 1947 was provided by 550 plant 
having more than 20 employes each 


cialized stores are far from repre- the U. S., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
senting the total volume cago 1 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements light 
Leading tate n confectioners face Uniess otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
sei ig at I ) I ry 1950) 


Dec. 31 

Manufacture in 1947 were Massachu 
Setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ili 
n and California They had 801 
éstablishment with ale f $649 Candy Industry 
640,000 or 68.7 f the tota 4 

Production in 1947 was divided a 
follow candy al except 
chocolate 31.2 


cent specialti 7 package good 


Confectioner, The 


Sworn. 4.100 
23.4 bulk go is alted nut 

2 other, 12.3 

The industry spent $25,602,000 for , - ; see pages 24 
new plant an i equipment in 1947 Candy Industry Catalog and Formula Book 

Confectioners Journal. 4 

Distribution ’ 

The 1948 Censu f Busine re 
ported 32,876 candy, nut and confec 
tionery stores with sales of $649,347 
000. This compares with 48,015 suct 
tores in 1939 with sales of $295,300 


4x 


Candy Merchandising and the Candy Buyers 
000, a gain of 120 Directory } F 

However, most of the 505,000 re 
tail establishments in the food field 
reported by the 1948 Census of Busi- 
ness carry candy, so that sales of spe 


International Confectioner 
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1 Page 
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additional data see 
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Manutacturing Confectioner, The 
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ype page 
th Agency 
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Peanut Journal and Nut World 
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Popcorn Merchandiser, |!0 N. | 
cago E Hl ublished by Nat 
m ire Est. 1946. Subscription 
5! Type page, 4!/2x7 
se 15th Pr e veding 


ze 


Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred Trades 
Register. 


Wester centoctionse > Western Candy Re- 
7 Li es 29, Calif 








We Will 


pay for your telegram 
requesting a copy of our 


DATA PRESENTATION 


on either 


CANDY PRODUCTION 
CANDY DISTRIBUTION 


or both. 


We Wont 


pester you with personal or written follow 
up unless you ask us to write or call. 


You Will receive valu- 
ble market data and factual de- 


a 
scription of our coverage. 


7 
You Wont »«. 
CONFECTIONERY MARKET 


COVERAGE 
or 
CONFECTIONERY MEDIA SELECTION 
if you wire collect now! 


INTERNATIONAL CONFECTIONER 


80 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. .Y 
Anover 2-4341 
—Established in 1891 — 
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Wisconsin 15,305 
Missouri 14,845 
North Caro 13,575 
Minnesota 13,310 
10,995 


te 
Sh 
- 


ou 


lina 


~~ 


Tennessee 


OS te te be be 


lowa 00 


72.31 
27.69 


others 7 


15 states 
All 
United States 100.00 


This was 3.0% below 1949 

About 7,000 plants are engaged in 
the wholesale manufacture of ice 
cream; about 2,000 of these have ca- 
pacity to make 80 qts. or more of 
finished ice cream in one batch (re- 
quiring about 10 minutes) and are 
doing over 90% of the wholesale ice 
cream business 

There are also about 9,000 small 
retailers manufacturing their own ice 
cream 

The milk producer has a unique ad- 
vantage over the producers of other 
agricultural products Milk is a 
“cash” crop paid for monthly, semi- 
monthly or immediately upon de- 
livery to the processing plant instead 
of at the end of the season as in the 
case of most crops. The cash income 
from milk is used for merchandise 
and supplies in thousands of cities and 
towns In these communities, the 
producer of milk and the people en- 
gaged in the manufacture of milk 
products represent the largest single 
group of buyers of nearly all com- 
modities in daily use 

The products made from milk are 
also sold on a cash basis or collected 
for within a very short period of 
time. Manufacturers of butter, cheese 
and evaporated and condensed milk, 
Ship the greater part of their prod- 
uct to dealers or brokers in the large 
Cities and receive immediate cash 
payment. Milk dealers collect weekly 
or monthly for the milk, cream, 
buttermilk, chocolate milk, cottage 
theese, and butter delivered daily to 
homes and to restaurants, schools, 
hotels and hospitals Ice cream 
Manufacturers collect weekly or 
Monthly from their dealers. Those 
who operate their own retail stores 
feceive immediate cash payment 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Market Facts about 
and Cheese Market 

This folder, issued by 
Cheese and Milk Products Journal, 
presents all salient facts about the 
concentrated milk industries. One of 
the highlights is a flow chart showing 
methods and equipment required in 
getting the milk from farms into 
processing plants, hence to the final 
purveyor 


241 the Butter 


Butter, 


Market Facts on the Milk Indus- 
try 

How would you like to transport 50 
billion pounds of milk from the coun- 


242 
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try’s farms to the plants which pas- 
teurize, bottle and distribute it? The 
Milk Dealer gives a graphic portrayal 
of equipment required for this task 
in a colorful booklet. Types of equip- 
ment used in the processing plants 
are also illustrated and described. 
Market Data on the Ice Cream 
Field 

The ice cream industry has in- 
creased production 275% in 15 years 
Producing America’s favorite dessert 
requires a tremendous assortment of 
conveyors, tanks and scales, heaters, 
separators and other equipment, 
which is described in detail in a 
booklet issued by Ice Cream Review. 
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245. Dairy Products Data 

The Olsen Publishing Company has 
prepared dairy production data sheets 
for many dairy products, using 
graphic methods of presentation. 
These maps and charts give a quick 
picture of production of evaporated 
milk, cheese and other dairy products. 


246. Equipment Used in the Ice 
Cream Field. 

In order to determine the amount 
and variety of ice cream equipment in 
use, The Olsen Publishing Company 
conducted a survey among manufac- 
turers. One discovery was that about 
20% of equipment in use is ten years 
old 


For dairy associations see page 260 
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1929 
THE MARKET 


Did you know that MILK . Its pro 
duction and processing . accounts for 
some $10 Billion of our national econ- 
omy? That approximately 120 Billion 
pounds of fluid milk are produced in the 
United States each year? 

It logically follows that the channeling 
of this mighty “River of Milk” from the 
farms, through the various steps of its 
processing and finally onto the dining 
tables of America requires a vast amount 
and diversification of equipment, supplies 
and services 
EVALUATION 
To properly evaluate the Milk Industry 
in relation to your product or service, 
consider this salient fact ... Dairy herds 
have no Holiday Rush or Slack Season 

365 Days each year this mighty flood 
rolls on ... as regularly as sunrise or 
the tides 

This is a CONSTANT Market 
Visualize the daily pounding to which 
trucks, tires, cans and _ refrigerating 
equipment are subjected . Pasteuriz- 
ing, homogenizing, bottling and washing 
equipment are also subjected to daily 
wear . These and many other items of 
equipment need frequent service or 
replacement. 

Bottles, caps, flavors, stabilizers, sanitiz 
ing materials and thousands of other 
items are used...a never ending process 
with an annual volume of $400,000,000. 

Can you think of a richer market po- 
tential for Your product or service? 


FACTS 


alot MILK... 


HOW to EVALUATE the $10 BILLION 
* MILK and DAIRY PROCESSING FIELD 


*% HOW to SELL to This Vast Industry MOST Effectively 


WHO READS MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY... and WHY! 


No trade publication can really justify 
its existence unless it has the complete 
acceptance of and is actually read by the 
people who receive it. 

Editorially, MILK PLANT MONTH- 
LY stands head and shoulders above any 
other paper in the field . . . Since 1912 
MILK PLANT MONTHLY has stead- 
ily increased its list of paid subscribers 
by rendering a REAL service ... HOW? 

Articles and Departments of special 
interest to every man because they are 
his “Open Door” to personal advance- 
ment. 

Key Men all through the industry, 
eagerly await each issue of MILK 
PLANT MONTHLY for its Up-to-the- 
minute news of the industry . Timely 
articles on new developments and new 
products. Labor saving methods. 
Abstracts of current patents. . . Ab- 
stracts of literature from daily publica- 
tions all over the world. 

It is no accident that MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY remains the “Most Quoted” 
source of information on Milk Proces 
sing in the entire industry . This can 
be verified by examination of most any 
Government or University treatise on 
Milk and Milk Processing. 

Thousands of requests for technical 
data and abstracts bear mute evidence 
of the esteem in which this publication is 
held by subscriber and public alike. 


Truly MILK PLANT MONTHLY is 
your most valuable advertising approach 
to this highly lucrative market. 


CIRCULATION 

No circulation gimicks, combinations or 
other LOADING of subscription lists 
with doubtful or useless circulation 
exists with MILK PLANT MONTHLY. 

Circulation is concentrated in the worth- 
while segment of the Milk Processing 
Industry and is A.B.C. audited. 

The men who specify and buy—with- 
out run-around . those who initiate 
and recommend. Those who are en- 
trusted with making your product or 
service work. 

Thus your message reaches the cream 
of the buying power of this vast 
industry. 


HOW to REACH and SELL 


to the DAIRY INDUSTRY 
Your advertisement in MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY reaches responsible men 
who “make the wheels go round.” From 
top executives on through key personnel 
to skilled workers, whose task it is to 
make the ideas of your engineering de- 
partment pay off for their employers 
and themselves 
The surest way to sell ALL these 
people is to get acquainted through the 
pages of MILK PLANT MONTHLY 
your quicket access to this, The 
World's Greatest Market. Consult your 
advertising agency or write today for 
A.B.C. circulation statement and rates. 


Also listed in Standard Rate and Data 
Service—Business Paper Section. 


Milk Plant Monthly i 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 A.B.C. AUDITED SINCE 1929 
A FEW OF THE ITEMS MILK PLANT MONTHLY READERS BUY 


Fruit. Concentrates 
Sassen, Oils, ote 


eaters 
Heating Systems 
Electric Fly Killers — a 
Cement Floor Materials +a S, eee Equipment paw Bag Lan — Truck Tires 
— Powder and Syrups Se Se Diesel, insulation Materials Epecial tik ® easing ae (Driver and Pilent) 
Condensate Return System E tors—M ith Lebwetery Equipment Equipment val ——— 
e urn Systems vaporators— auipment mast Sateries Valves 
Conveyors Lighting Equipment Steritiziag ane Vate 
Cooters—M ith Mixers 


and Equipmen: Vending Machines 
Counting Machines F \!ters—W ater—M ilk Paint Stokers (Milk Bottles) 
Dairy Store Equipment Floor Cleaning Equipment Pipe (Steam, Brine, Tanks Washers—Bottic and Cans 
Deealcomania F leoring Ammonia, ete) Temperature Centro! Systems Water Softeners 








Power Plant Equipment 
Pumpe—Sanitary and Deep Well 
Recorders Tile 

Refrigerating Equipment —_ (Cooling) 
Rubber Boots and Specialties 1 nad T Sedies 


Air Conditioning Equipment 
Boilers and Equipment 
Brick—F 

Brushes 

Can Seals and Gaskets 


Deors—Cold Storage Testing Equipment 
Ory Milk Machinery Thermometers 

and Supplies 
Elevators 
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Number of Dairy Products Manufacturers in the United States 








Butter 
Manufacturers 


| 1 } : | Ice Cream 
| Cond., | Milk Dealers Manufacturers 











Revised to Mfg. | Cheese Evap., & 80 Qts. 
195] Over Manufac- | Dry Milk Four or More 
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The number of food stores declined 
from 560,549 in 1939 to 504,439 in 
1948. Sales tripled to reach $30,965.,- 
674,000 and employes increased from 
815,000 to 1,006,000 

The number of grocery stores with 
out fresh meat declined 46,000 and 
the number with meat gained 36,000 
The number of meat markets declined 
11,000 

The 1948 Census of Business gave 
these figures on food establishments 

N 


with fresh meat 
Meat markets 
, 04) markets 


Dairy products store 
Milk dealers 

Bakery products st 

Bec. poultry dealers 
De icatessen . 

food store 


504.400 _ 
There were 4,265 grocery whole- 
Salers in 1948 with of $5,799 
121,000 
The feature of recent grocery store 
trade has been the sales of lines his 
torically confined to drug stores. The 
heavy store traffic developed by to 
@ay’s supermarkets gives such stores 
® great advantage over the more con 
Servative drug store in display of 
@rug items 
The significance of drug stocking 
from the grocery manufacturer's point 
of view is that store space is 
available for grocery products and re- 
tailers tend to be more discriminating 
in their choice of brands to be stocked 


sales 


less 


Fresh Fruits, Vegetables 

According to United Fresh Fruit & 
Vegetable Association, fresh fruit and 
Vegetable growers and grower-ship- 
pers have under cultivation 5,753,340 
acres, of which 1,801,840 acres are 
devoted to annual vegetable and 
melon crops and 3,951,500 acres to 
perennial citrus and deciduous tree 
fruit crops. The wholesale value of 
fresh fruits and vegetables is $6,000, 
000,000, or 2.7% of the national in 
come. Retail value is $8,800,000,000 
The Packer Produce Mercantile 
Agency, statistical and rating firm for 
the produce industry, estimates that 
there are 12,000 packer-shippers 
(many of whom are also growers), 
receivers, jobbers and commission 
merchants who handle between 75 
and 80% of fresh fruits and vegeta 
bles produced, packaged and distrib- 
uted commercially Carlot tonnage 
is annually 950,000 to 1,000,000, with 
500,000 more carlot equivalents mov 
ing by truck. Practically every state 
is a commercial producer of some 
fresh fruits and vegetables. There 
are 20 major commodities and 30 of 
lesser importance 
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Sales of Grocery Stores, with Fresh Meat 


(Money figures in thousands of dollars) 





Establishments 


Sales, entire year 


(Number ) (Thousand dollars) 





Geographic division and State 





United States, 


5,496,31 








Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island.... 
Connecticut 


South Atlantic 
Delaware.... 
Maryland. 

District of Columbia. 


North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 


Florida 


Pacific 
Washington. 
Oregon.... 
California 














273,635 
1,886,362 | 
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Wholesale Gro- 


Census of Business 
cers Assn., 60 Hudson St., New York 
13 

National Assn. of Food Chains, 726 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
National Assn. of Retail Grocers, 
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Dairy Associations 
American Assn. of Medical 
Commissions, 1265 Broadway 
York 1,N. Y 
American Butter Institute, 
Franklin St., Chicago 6, Il 
American Dairy Assn, 20 N 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II 
American Dairy Science Assn., Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
American Dry Milk Institute, 221 
N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Il 
Counter Freezer Assn., 6461 Sunset 
Bivd., Los Angeles 28, Calif 


Milk 
New 
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Dairy Industries Supply Assn., 1108 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

Evaporated Milk Assn, 307 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1, Il 

International Assn. of Ice Cream 
Mfrs., Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C 

International Assn. of Milk and 
Food Sanitarians, 44 Marshall St., 
Rochester 2, N. Y 

International Assn. of Milk Control 
Agencies, care Dept. of Agriculture 
and Markets, State Office Bldg., Al- 
bany 1, N. Y 

Milk Industry 


Foundation, 1625 


Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C 

National Assn. of Dairy Equipment 
Mfrs., 927 15th St.. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 
Mfrs., 512 Commerce Bldg., Toledo 4 
Ohio. 

National Cheese Institute, 
Franklin St., Chicago 6, III. 

National Creameries Assn., 816 New 
York Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

National Dairy Council, 
Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill 

National Poultry, Butter & Egg 
Assn., 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago 6 
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Production of grain in the United 
States is about 5.6 billion bushels an- 
nually, with a value of $6 billion. The 
major portion of the grain crop enters 
channels of commerce through coun- 
try grain elevators located near pro- 
ducing centers. 

The 1948 Census of Business re- 
ported 8,408 country grain elevators 
with sales of $4,161,998,000, divided 
as follows: 2,618 independent eleva- 
tors, $1,126,773,000; 3,309 line ele- 
vators, $1,277,461,000; 2,481 coopera- 
tive elevators, $1,697,764,000. 

Trade estimates are much higher, 
usually that there are 17,000 country 
grain elevators. 

Custom grinding and mixing of 
feeds has become a major sideline and 
approximately 70 per cent of the 
country elevators are equipped with 
feed grinders and mixers for grind- 
ing and mixing farmers’ grain and 
manufacturing private brand feeds. 

There are 884 terminal elevators of 
from 100,000 to 15,000,000 bu. capacity 
located at terminal and primary mar- 
kets, such as Baltimore, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Duluth, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Toledo, Wichita, 
etc. These elevators receive grain in 
car lots and cargoes from country ele- 
vators and other terminal elevators 
for cleaning, conditioning, storing, 
and shipment to other elevators and 
processors for export or delivery on 
futures contracts. 

These elevators are of slip form 
reinforced concrete construction. All 
equipment is driven by individual 
motors through helical gears, silent 
chain and V-belts. Some terminal 
elevators have as many as 125 motors 
of all sizes up to 200-h.p. and miles of 
elevator and conveyor belting. The 
equipment includes scales, car dump- 
ers, marine legs, grain driers, cleaners, 
washers, clippers, bleachers, conveyor 
trippers and such refinements as dust 
collection systems, temperature re- 
cording and control, anti-friction bear- 
ings, and pressure lubrication. 

There are 554 grain receivers, track 
buyers, and brokers in the various 
grain markets who buy or sell grain 
for others on a commission or broker- 
age basis. At 21 of these markets, 
well organized Grain Exchanges or 
Boards of Trade maintain active mar- 
kets for all grains, feeds and seeds. 

Other segments of the industry are 
cereal preparations, which had 64 es- 
tablishments with shipments of $284,- 
666,000, and rice polishing and clean- 
ing, in which 88 establishments had 
1947 shipments of $224,741,000. 


Feed 


The prepared animal feeds industry 
had 2,689 establishments in 1947, com- 
pared with 1,383 in 1939, the Bureau 
of the Census reported. They had 
55,347 employes in 1947 and a payroll 
of $143.3 million. 

Value of shipments was $2,130 mil- 
lion; value added by manufacture, 
$394 million; cost of materials, fuel, 
electricity and contract work, $1,736 
million; and, expenditures for new 
plant and equipment, $34.8 million. 

The industry shipped 22,298,000 
tons of poultry and livestock feed 
valued at $1,982 million. Dog and 
cat food accounted for $96 million, 
and miscellaneous feeds, $87 million. 
Prepared feeds,jnct specified by kind, 
had a 1947 value of $51 million. 

About 58% of production is concen- 
trated in the Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central and West North Cen- 
tral regions. 

The 1948 Census of Business re- 
ported 18,213 hay, grain and feed 
stores with sales of $2,790,333,000, a 
gain of 347% over 1939. While this 
is the primary classification, many 
other types of rural stores sell feed. 

Livestock on farms in the United 
States numbered 84,179,000 on Jan. 1, 
1951, close to the all-time high. 


Flour Milling 


Wheat flour mills produced 225,- 
697,000 sacks of flour in 1950, the Bu- 
reau of the Census reported. They 
ground 524,524,000 bushels of wheat. 
Flour production was slightly below 
1949, which in turn was 16% below 
1948, but 10% above 1940. 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 1,243 flour and meal mills, 
with shipments of $2,512 million. 
About 40% of production was in the 
West North Central states of Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas. 

Exports of United States wheat and 
flour under the International Wheat 
Agreement from Aug. 1, 1949, through 
July 31, 1950, were 162,557,000 bushels. 

The number of establishments pro- 
ducing blended and prepared flour in 
1947 was 122, with shipments of 
$75,523,000. 

Another segment of the industry is 
the wet process corn milling field 
which in 1947 had 14 establishments 
with shipments of $444,084,000. 


Associations 

American Corn Millers Assn., 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 

American Feed Mfrs. Assn., 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Assn. of Operative Millers, Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Corn Industries Research Founda- 
tion, 3 E. 45th St.. New York 17. 

Grain & Food Dealers National 
Assn., Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis. 

Millers National Federation, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

National Soybean Processors Assn., 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 

Society of Grain Elevator Supts., 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 

Soy Flour Assn., 327 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 4. 

Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Assn., 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwau- 
kee 2. 
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The meat industry can be roughly 
divided into eight manufacturing di- 
visions: meat packing; meat and meat 
food canning; manufacturing of sau- 
sage; grease and tallow manufactur- 
ing; shortening; oleomargarine; glue 
and gelatin; and dog food. 

Most of the larger meat industry 
firms are engaged in all eight manu- 
facturing processes, some specialize 
in one manufacturing process, and 
other firms are engaged in two or 
more 

Although each manufacturing pro- 
cess or division requires a separate 
and distinct type of plant, much of 
the operating methods, purchasing 
equipment, materials, and supplies 
are similar 

The meat packing firms who com- 
prise the major division of the meat 
industry conduct their own slaughter 
of livestock and are the main source 
of supply for the other manufactur- 
ing divisions Meat packing firms 
usually sell fresh meat, manufacture 
sausage and specialties, can meat and 
meat products, manufacture and proc- 
ess shortening, oleomargarine, glue 
and gelatin, and operate their own 
rendering departments 

Second largest division of the meat 
industry are sausage manufacturers 
who process sausage, meat loaves, 
specialties, canned meat, and meat 
food products, but who do not gen- 
erally conduct slaughtering or by- 
product operations. Sausage manu- 
facturers carry on largely identical 
sausage manufacturing operations of 
the meat packing firms but are spe- 
cialized concerns with a more limited 
range of operations 

Renderers specialize in the manu- 
facture of inedible animal products— 
greases, oils, tallows, animal feeds, 
fertilizers and similar products. Ren- 
dering equipment, machinery, and 
supplies necessary for processing and 
operation are generally identical with 
those used by the rendering divisions 
of plants of the meat packing com- 
panies. As a highly specialized divi- 
sion of the meat industry, renderers 
form a distinct industry group in 
themselves 

Other divisions manufacture short- 
ening and cooking oils, oleomargarine, 
dog food, glue, soap, medicinal pre- 
parations, and many other products 
All of the smaller divisions of the 
meat industry are closely allied by 
method, procedure, and processes— 
are dependent for their raw materials 
on the meat packing 
major segment of the 


cases 
the 


in most 
divisions, 
industry 

In the meat industry there is no 
waste. Surplus materials of every 
division are channeled to other divi- 
sions for processing or use in the 
products of that division 


Geographical Distribution of Packing Plants 


National Provisioner 





Meats and Meat Food Products 
Processed Under Federal Inspec- 
tion April 1, 1950, to Dec. 31, 
1951* 


Placed in Cure In 1,000 Lba, 
seef 89,144 


Pork 89,611 
Other 
Smoked and or Dried 
see 
Pork 
Cooked Meat 
beef 
Pork 
dother 
Sausage 
Fresh Fi 
To Dried or Se 
Franks, Wiener 
Smoked 
Head Chee 
ied Product 
Steaks, Cho 4 
Bouillon C1 
Sliced Bs 
Other Sli 
Meat Pr 
Miscellaneous 
Lard Rendered 
Lard Refined 
Oleo Stock 
Edible Tallow 
Pork Fat 
Rendered 
Refined 
Compound Containing Anim* 
Fat 


Oleo Containing Animal Fat 


*Previous month reporting method 


abandoned as of March 31, 1950, and 
production reclassified and reported 
weekly subsequent to April 1, 1950 


Production 


The annual production of the meat 
industry exceeds $12,500,000,000 and 
this production will increase appre- 
ciably during the next few years. 
Meat industry production during 1950 
increased more than 50% over the 
1935-39 average. 

Slaughtering operations in 1950 in- 
cluded 56,900,000 hogs, 5,849,000 


calves and 13,104,000 cattle to supply 
the growing demand for meat and 
meat products. 

Some idea of the tremendous pro- 
duction of the meat industry can be 
gained from the fact that 61% of a 
hog (average live weight of 250 lbs.) 
is processed into sausage, pork and 
meat products, and 15% is sold as 
fresh pork. Rendering processes and 
other manufacturing operations con- 
vert the remainder into usable, valu- 
able products. 

Based on 1950 hog slaughter, these 
figures show that over 8,600,000,000 
pounds were processed into pork, 
sausage, and meat products. 

A “good” steer (average live weight 
1,200 lbs.) will provide 650 lbs. of 
fresh beef with the remainder proc- 
essed into other products. Based on 
1950 slaughter of cattle alone, the 
meat industry produced over 8,500,- 
000,000 pounds of fresh beef and pro- 
cessed over 7,200,000,000 pounds into 
other primary products and by- 
products. 

As a manufacturing industry, the 
meat industry is highly specialized 
and highly mechanized. Meat packers 
originated the “production line” sys- 
tem of operation and because the in- 
dustry operates on a relatively low 
margin of profit per dollar value of 
products, efficiency and modern 
methods are a necessary and vital re- 
quirement of meat plant operation. 
Modern equipment of every descrip- 
tion, aids to general plant economy 
and efficiency, efficient handling 
methods, and. mechanical handling 
equipment are required by every 
plant. 

Meat opera- 


plant manufacturing 
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tions however, are directly the re- 
verse of ordinary manufacturing 
Generally a manufacturer produces a 
complete product from a group of 
component parts, but meat plants take 
a complete product (a live animal) 
and disassemble it through manufac- 
turing into its component parts. 


Size of Market 


The 3,755 principal primary manu- 
facturing plants comprising the larg- 
est segment of the vital meat industry 
are responsible for almost the entire 
multi-billion dollar production. These 
plants, located in every state—in or 
near centers of population or live- 
stock production—are also one of the 
nation’s best customers 

The slaughter, processing, manu- 
facturing, and canning of billions of 
pounds of meat and meat products 
make the meat industry one of the 
largest purchasers of thousands of 
different materials, supplies, and 
types of equipment, as well as count- 
less industrial items used in industry 
generally 

The public demand for pre-pack- 
aged food products is rapidly devel- 
oping the meat industry as one of the 
largest purchasers of slicing, wrap- 
ping, and packaging machinery and 
supplies. Always a large user of 
drums, cartons, and shipping contain- 
ers, the constantly increasing produc- 
tion of the industry will be reflected 
in larger purchases of these items 

Surprising, too, is the fact that the 
meat industry is rapidly becoming 
one of the largest producers of canned 
foods packed in glass and tin. Canned 
meats and meat food products pre- 
pared and processed under federal 
inspection alone totalled almost two 
billion pounds 

Delivery of these billions of pounds 
of meat and meat products to whole- 
salers, jobbers, and retailers makes 
the meat industry one of the largest 
purchasers and users of freight trans- 
portation and refrigerated freight 
cars—one of the largest purchasers 
of autos, tractors, trucks, semi- 
trailers, gasoline, oil, tires, and 
batteries 

The meat industry is the largest 
user of processed steam—one million 
pounds of steam are required to 
process one thousand hogs. Steam 
is used for refrigeration, heating, 
sterilization, cooking, and cooling 
This enormous use of steam requires 
well over sixty different applications 
of temperature regulators and rec- 
ords, flow meters, and pressure re- 
corders 

The high standards of cleanliness 
and sanitation established by the 
meat industry—the tremendous and 
continuous production—are respon- 
sible for the use of enormous quan- 
tities of soaps and soap powders, 
disinfectants, cleaners, and deter- 
gents 

Annual purchases of salt, sugar, 
spices, curing compounds, and sea- 
sonings far exceed that of any other 
industry 
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2,724,352,000 ft. per yr. 
8,280,000 ft. per yr. 
8,640 carloads per yr. 
1,800 carloads per yr. 
24,600 carloads per yr. 
56,350 tank cars per yr. 
4,320 tank cars per yr. 
2,620,700 gals. per yr. 
28,800,000 Ibs. per yr. 
5,976,000 Ibs. per yr. 
60,120,000 Ibs. per yr. 
478,565,600 Ibs. per yr. 
Machinery ad 57,600 units per yr. 
Scales 2,700 units per yr. 
Tinware 600,000,000 units per yr. 
Glassware 77,800,000 units per yr. 
Trucks, Tractors and Trailers... . 25,200 units per yr. 
Rubber Footwear 61,200 pairs per yr. 
1,284,000 per yr. 
Knives 59,400 per yr. 
288,000 bags per yr. 
Bricks 18,000,000 per yr. 
3,600,000 per yr. 
12,240 per yr. 
68,400 per yr. 
118,800 per yr. 
257,822,600 per yr. 
20,152,000 per yr. 





National Provisioner 


The locations of these meat indus- The vital meat industry will have 
try plants make it easy for suppliers no “conversion” to war or defense 
to concentrate their sales efforts in work—will have even greater pro- 
this stable market, where effective 
coverage can be secured at an ex- duction as the rearmament effort 
tremely low cost develops. 
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——Food: Manufacturing, Processing and Distribution—Meat Packing and By-Products 


and 


ANNUAL 


and NFAT PacKERS 


WILL HELP YOU GET THEM! 


THE TOP-PRIORITY, MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR MEAT INDUSTRY OFFERS THE MOST 
STABLE, PROFITABLE MARKET TO MANUFACTURERS WHOSE PRODUCTS HAVE MERIT 


For manufacturers and sellers of supplies and equipment seeking a more stable and 
profitable market, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER can render invaluable help. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S sales promotion files contain important and valuable 
information about the introduction and development of most meat industry processes 
and techniques—information about the application and usage of hundreds of different 
supplies and types of equipment. 

The meat industry depends on The Provisioner. New operational methods and develop- 
ments, market information and prices, production reports, “how-they-did-it” and how to 
do it articles, government rules, laws — these and many other exclusive features of 
The Provisioner are found in every weekly issue. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER reports ali the news affecting the meat industry — 
first — while it is news. 





The important meat industry men — who can be important to you — read The Provisioner 
every week. They buy The Provisioner and pay for it — because they want it. 

More so today than ever before, The Provisioner is the meat industry's magazine — and 
it has been for 60 years. 

“Selling partner” of The Provisioner is the ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE. 

Published annually (Volume 14 is now being compiled), the Guide is the encyclopedia 
of the meat industry. 

Every volume contains operating and management information, statistics, formulas and 
recommendations that meat industry executives refer to constantly year after year. 
Providing too, the “catalog information” about the equipmeni and supplies that packers 
buy, the Guide can be one of the most effective sales helps for firms wanting to sell the 
huge, specialized meat industry. 

Investigate the tremendous sales possibilities in the stable, vital meat industry. Write 
Sales Promotion Department, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and the information you 
should have will be sent you promptly. 

For more sales at a remarkably low cost, tell your sales story and the facts about your 
products in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER and the Guide — in the meat industry no 
other medium is necessary. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD AMHUAL 9 FIRST IN THE FIELD 


and NAFAT PACKERS 


15 WEST HURON STREET © CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
1) EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 
Pacific Coast: OUNCAN A SCOTT & CO. LOS ANGELES end SAN FRANCISCO 
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Freight Transportation and Distribution 


(See also Aviation: Automotive Industry; Railroads; Refrigerating Industries) 





The Industrial 
Traffic Manager 


Most 
freight 


phases of the broad field of 
transportation and distribu- 
tion controlled by the industrial 
traffic manager. He determines the 
carriers who will transport his firm's 
merchandise, the kinds of containers 
to be used in packaging; the mechan- 
ized equipment to be installed for 
materials handling purposes, and the 
which the goods 


are 


warehouses in are 
to be stored 

The industrial traffic manager even 
helps select the sites for new facili- 
ties, and influences the design of new 
buildings, in accordance with sound 
transportation and shipping funda 
mentals. The acceptance and sale of 
a product frequently hinge on how 
She traffic manager thinks it will fit 
into the manufacturing, transporta- 
fion and distribution activities of his 
company 

Traffic World studies indicate the 
following as primary functions of the 
industrial traffic manager 

Selection of the type of trans- 
portation to be used for shipment, and 
Belection of the actual carrier in rout- 
shipments by rail, truck, steam- 

p or alr 

To determine the need of 
d manage company owned railway 
motor trucks, marine and 
floating equipment 

3. Supervision of the packing, 
marking and weighing of freight; and 
of the loading, bracing and shipping 
of outbound freight 

4. Determination of the relative 
@esirability of factory sites, based on 
ty pe of transportation and rates 
Available 

5. Arrange for warehousing 
Other storage facilities 

6. Organization of movement of 
faw materials, semi-finished and 
processed products in and out of fac- 
tories and distribution 
centers 

Traffic World also reports that a re- 
cent field study shows that 4,000 com- 
panies originate over 70% of the na- 
tion's freight and express tonnage. In 
addition to these 4,000 companies 
which maintain full time traffic man- 
and traffic departments the 
majority of the tonnage they 
supervised or di- 
traffic bureaus, chambers 
of commerce and other similar or- 
ganizations. This represents a highly 
concentrated market for new packing 
and packaging techniques and prod- 
materials handling equipment 
fork trucks, tractor-trailers, 
conveyors, cranes, hoists, pallets; 
company owned trucks, trailers, trac- 
tors, railroad equipment, and ma- 
rine equipment; heating and refrig- 


select 


itie 


and 


warehouses 


igers 
treat 
lo not 
rected by 


handle is 


ucts 
such as 
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Annual Freight Volume of American Railroads 
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rating equipment; traffic office 
supplies, and communications and 
professional services; books, schools, 


courses, freight guides and insurance 


Railroads 


The nation’s defense program, 
heightened by the Korean conflict, 
continues to stimulate railroad activ- 
ity, with the result that equipment 
buying, freight tonnage, railway in- 
come, and employment remain at high 
levels 

In keeping with their objective of 
owning 1,850,000 freight cars by July, 
1953, the railroads had on order Feb. 
1, 1951, 144,758 freight cars. During 
Jan., 1951, they ordered 26,356 cars, 
a figure exceeded in the last quarter 
century only by the 30,000 cars or- 
dered in July, 1950. A total of 2,396 
new locomotives were installed in 
the year, more than in any year since 
1923 

According to William T. Faricy, 
president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, “the railroads will 
continue in 1951, the billion-dollar-a- 
year program of expansion and im- 
provement which has marked the last 
five years.” 

Freight tonnage increased signif- 
icantly during the first ten months 
of 1950, with Class 1 steam railways 
handling 484,874,057,000 ton miles of 
revenue freight, compared with 439,- 
707,950,000 in the comparable period 
of 1949 

Total operating revenues for the 
entire year were $9,473,210,788, 10.4% 
more than the $8,580,314,188 of 1949, 
and the second highest in railroad 


history. Net railway operating in- 
come increased from $686,686,597 in 
1949, to $1,039,834,971 in 1950, a gain 
of 51.4% 

Rail employment increased 11.1% 
during the year, totaling 1,277,058 in 
Dec., 1950 


Motor Trucks 


Significant increases in operating 
revenues, net income and tons of 
revenue freight transported were re- 
ported by Class I motor carriers in 
1950. Total operating revenue of such 
carriers in the first nine months of 
the year was $1,728,458,000, 28.2% 
more than the $1,348,486,682 taken 
in during the same period of 1949 
Net income after taxes in the nine 
month period was $90,317,048, com- 
pared with $57,962,530 in the same 
1949 period, a gain of 55.8%. Ap- 
proximately 154,238,126 tons of reve- 
nue freight were transported in the 
period, an increase of 23.5% over the 
124,870,826 tons hauled in the same 
months of 1949 

Swamped with business resulting 
from increased civilian and military 
production, motor carriers continue 
to invest huge sums in new terminals 
and equipment. Materials handling 
equipment, teletype machines, and of- 
fice equipment are being purchased 
to improve terminal efficiency, com- 
munications systems, and office pro- 
cedures. 

Industry spokesmen estimate that 
106,000 heavy trucks and truck trac- 
tors, 418,000 medium trucks and 
truck tractors, and 96,000 trailers 








Freight Transportation 


Distribution 


Just ONE publication to sell the 
_ FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION 
and DISTRIBUTION MARKET 


Traffic World alone editorially offers the 


exclusive editorial services below which 


makes it The Number One Industry Paper: 


The Week in Transportation 


“ 


Questions and Answers 


Transportation Statistics 


New Services and Products in 
Transportation 


interstate Commerce Commission News 


U. S. Maritime Commission News 


I 


Civil Aeronautics Board News 


Transportation Legisiation 
me W r 


es t 


Labor News 
Ww x ~ ‘ ” 


Personal News 


Traffic and Transportation Club News 


sfc W 
Warehouse Section 
Wa , ne 


Motor Transport Section 


Unduplicated Weekly News Service 
N , : . ' ed rially provides 

- net ? ' i by Traffic 
W“ : Traff 
W 


ransport 

. epe lent pub ‘ 1m 

ree tu e staff of editors 

Perfect Shipping Annual in March 

I is ssue of Traffic World, publishe 
Marct s the Perfect Shipping Annt 


sing fr 
t Annuals 


@ reces 
Market Coverage 
rovides 1 with a concer 


W Son = 


Concentrated 
I ft World fr 


Advertising Leadership 
I ff World arries r 


sing tha 


Write today without obligation to you 
for the latest and most up-to-date market 
facts and recent issues. 
: y Traffic World, Trafic Bul 
weekly), Transportation Supply News 
{ ene f Ad ar ed Traff 
State-Madison Building 
22 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
253 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


815 Washington Bidg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Freight Transportation and Distribution 


will be needed by 
1951 
Airlines 

Air travel reached high levels in 
1950, with both passenger and freight 
volume increasing significantly. Es- 
timates indicate that 18,828,000 reve- 
nue passengers (including 1,666,000 
carried by United States flag foreign 
airlines) were transported in 1950, 
an increase of 13% over the total of 
16,600,771 revenue passengers car- 
ried in 1949 

Freight ton miles for 1950 reached 
an estimated figure of 136,119,000, 
33% above the 101,969,397 ton miles 
in 1949. Domestic air lines handled 


the industry in 





120,519,000 ton miles in 1950, com- 
pared with 95,227,983 in 1949, while 
United States flag foreign airlines 
handled 15,600,000 ton miles, com- 
pared with 6,741,414 in 1949. 

Ton miles of express traffic during 
the year totaled 80,740,000, an in- 
crease of 5% over the 77,217,799 in 
1949. Domestic carriers hauled 37,- 
010,000 express ton miles, an increase 
of 33% over the 1949 figure, while 
international carriers accounted for 
43,730,000 ton miles, a decline of 12% 
from 1949. 

Large expenditures for new aircraft 
and other equipment are being made 
by the airlines to meet growing civil- 
ian and military traffic needs. 
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Inland and Coastal 
Waterways 


Freight revenue and revenue ton- 
nage of domestic water carriers con- 
tinued upward in 1950. In the first 
nine months of the year, freight reve- 
nue of water carriers increased 20.6%, 
from $152,600,000 to $185,100,000 

The Great Lakes region was the 
only region showing a decrease in 
freight revenue, the decline amount- 
ing to 5.2%. All other regions re- 
ported increases, ranging from 20.6% 
for intercoastal carriers to 32.1% for 
Atlantic and Gulf coast carriers. 

Revenue freight tonnage for do- 
mestic water carriers increased 10.2% 
in the 1950 nine-month period. 

It increased 24.6% on the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries, 15% 
in intercoastal areas, and 10.9% on 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

Freight tonnage declined 0.3% on 
the Great Lakes, and 4.4% on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data inf tion are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may 
be obtained through INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 





440. A Guide to Effective Freight 
Transportation Promotion 

This is a 50-page working manual 
on freight transportation promotion— 
motor truck, rail, water, and air. It 
discusses (1) the opportunity for pro- 
motion of war and post-war freight 
services, (2) use of freight services 
and the factors in industry to be 
cultivated, (3) influencing factors in 
the selection of freight services, (4) 
problems encountered in the selection 
of freight carrier service, (5) what 
shippers want stressed in freight ad- 
vertisements, (6) figures on readabil- 
ity of freight advertising in the pre- 
ferred business magazine in the field, 
(7) examples of current freight cam- 
paigns. 

Issued by Traffic World. 


Associations 
American Assn. of Port Authorities, 
2223 Short St., New Orleans 18, La. 
American Trucking Assns., 1424 
16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 
American Warehousemen’s 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. 
Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Federal Reserve Bank, Cincinnati 
9 


“- 


Assn., 


Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
a & 

Freight Forwarders Institute, 1346 


Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 





for marketing data on the 
INDUSTRIAL PACKING, 
SHIPPING & TRAFFIC 

Field . . . Write to 

SHIPPING MANAGEMENT 


425 Fourth Avenue, New York 14, WN. Y. 
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Funeral Directors, Cemeteries 





There are about 1,400,000 deaths in 
the United States in a normal year 
The 1948 Census of Business reported 
18,675 funeral service and crema 
tories with receipt f $572,.355,000, an 
average of $409 per funera The 
1939 Cen ne found 
funeral t ind crematori 


with rece of $261,.617,000 
The 1948 figur ire much bel 
rade estin of 25.000 funeral es 
tab hment for the United State 
The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 568 manufacturers of mot 
ticians’ goods with shipments « f $188 
829,000 These goods include caskets 
Dt garment ind other 
acces ries Wood ca 
of $67,165,000 
$67,975,000 
The American Blue 
her Directors estimated 1949 
f wood casket at 996.000 and 
of metal at 297,000 
Virtually all 
fonditioned Mi 
chapel imber 1 
Motor equipment 


rr 


st 


Cemeteries 


purpose 
in acre 


$2,000 


equipmer 


Crematories, Mausoleums 


rhe Cremation A 
America reported 198 cren ol 
the United States in 1949. There t 
264.000 cremations between 1944 and 
1948, compared with 226,000 in the 
prey 


were 


Associations National Concrete Burial Vault 
Casheet Mire. Asch. of Amarice. 628 Assn., 2553 Cummins St., Cincinnati 


Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2 25, Ohio 
Cremation Assn. of America, 1620 National Funeral Directors Assn 
Belmont Ave.. Fresno. Calif 135 W. Wells St., Milwaukee 3 
National Cemetery Assn., 605 14th National Selected Morticians, 520 
ston 5, D. C N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
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Furniture, Bedding, House Furnishings 


(See also Radios, Phonographs and 


Musical Instruments) 





Final reports from the 1948 Census 
of Business showed 29,031 furniture 
stores in the U. S., compared with 
19,902 in 1939. Sales in 1948 were $3,- 
427,168,000, a gain of 252% over 1939. 


The 1948 Census of Business gave 
the following figures on stores in the 
furniture, furnishings and appliance 
group 


No. of Sales 
Est $1000) 
29,031 3,427,168 
4.568 358,953 
3,178 141,493 

glassware 
ware stores 116,916 
Antique stores 963 53,062 
Other home fur 


stores 273,318 


2,159,302 

384.057 
85.585 6.914.179 
Furniture stores had a 6% loss in 
1949, but more than made this up in 
1950 with a 11% gain 


Seidman & Seidman reported that 
1950 broke all previous records for 
furniture production and shipments, 
the latter being $1.5 billion. This was 
13% higher than the previous peak 
reached in 1948 and over twice as 
much as the best prewar year of 1941. 


would show much 
smaller increases, however, because 
of price advances. During 1950, 
whulesale furniture prices rose 15%, 
most of it in the last half of the year. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 2,251 manufacturers of wood 
house furniture, except upholstered, 
with shipments of $905,326,000; 1,391 
producers of upholstered household 
furniture, $381,053,000; 29 establish- 
ments making reéd and rattan furni- 
ture, $6,393,000; 309 plants making 
metal house furniture, $190,215,000; 
and 21 unclassified establishments, 
with shipments of $7,637,000 

Of the 4,001 plants reported, more 
than half had shipments valued at less 
than $200,000. 

Demand for! furniture is closely 
allied to the volume of residential 
construction and experts believe the 
latter will determine the industry's 
future. Woodworking facilities are 
not likely to be affected greatly by 
rearmament, and hardwoods are plen- 
tiful, so that production is not a prob- 
lem. 

Principal materials used in the 
making of wood furniture are lumber, 
veneers, varnish, lacquer, filler, stains, 


Unit figures 


hinges, door knobs, pulls, ornaments 
and locks. Production of upholstered 
furniture involves use of lumber, 
upholstery fabrics, springs, burlap, 
denim, and various fillers such as cot- 
ton, moss, hair, kapok, feathers, and 
down. For the making of metal furni- 
ture, iron and steel are employed 
Other products and materials used in 
furniture manufacture include porce- 
lain, glass, chromium, mirrors, and 
glue. For shipping, large quantities 
of lumber, paper, twine, and excelsior 
pads are required. 


Bedding 


The bedding manufacturing indus- 
try embraces plants engaged in the 
production of mattresses, boxsprings, 
bedsprings, metal beds and cots, roll- 
away beds, dual purpose sleeping 
equipment (sofabeds, studio couches, 
etc.), and pillows. 

The industry is primarily composed 
of manufacturers whose merchandis- 
ing areas are, at the most regional. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 879 establishments producing 
mattresses and bedsprings. They had 
30,344 employes and a payroll of $82,- 





Value of Bedding Shipments by Type of Product and Region, 1949 


(Figures in thousands of dollars) 








Product 


West North 
Central 


Middle 
Atlantic 


East North 
Central 


New 
England 


South 
Atlantic 


Fast South 
Central 


West South 


Central [Mountain| Pacific 





TOTAL 


All bedding products* $349,014 | $338,705 


Innerspring mattresses, in- 
cluding those sold as part 
ef Hollywood beds. 


All ether mattresses and 
pads, including those sold 
as part of Hollywood beds 


Boxsprings (with or with- 
out legs) 


Sofabeds, studios, and other 
dual purpose pieces* 


Hollywood bed headboards 
(except headboards bought 
and sold in same condi- 
tion) 

Coil springs 

Flat springs 

Metal beds and cots 

All ether bedding products 


and products not reported 
by kind 











$24,480 $74,842 $88,782 $22,117 

















$34,866 


$19,251 $21,199 $46,690 


(d) 




















* “Sefabeds, studios, and other dual purpose pieces” and “Metal beds and cots” have been incorporated into this table, inaswuch as the 


Bureau of 


Census includes these products in other categories. However, they are primarily produced by bedding manufacturers. 
(d) Date which cannot be shown without disclosing operations of individual companies are omitied. 
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Magazine 








Furniture, Bedding, House Furnishings 


102,000. Cost of materials, fuel, elec- 
tricity and contract work was $185,- 
029,000, and value added by manufac- 
ture was $146,050,000. Value of ship- 
ments was $331,079,000, a gain of 
193% over the $113,115,000 reported 
in 1939. 


In 1949, value of shipments climbed 
to $338.7 million, according to the 
Department of Commerce. Shipments 
of innerspring mattresses were $139.7 
million, while shipments of all other 
mattresses and pads declined to $26.1 
million. Shipments of coil springs 
were $18.9 million. Boxspring ship- 
ments amounted to $52.4 million 


California led all states in sleeping 
equipment production in 1949, with 
shipments of $36.4 million. Illinois ac- 
counted for $34.9 million; New York, 
$34.4 million; New Jersey, $20.2 mil- 
lion; Ohio, $16.1 million. These six 
states accounted for over one-half 
of all bedding products shipped in 
1949 


Principal materials used in the 
manufacture of bedding products are 
c@tton, curled hair, feathers and 
down, sisal, wool, ticking, springs, 
tHread needles for mattresses; steel 
alid wire, angles and flats, coils, tub- 
img, ticking, twine for boxsprings, 
bédsprings, metal beds and cots; up- 
h@lstery fabrics, tacks, hinges, locks, 
hardware, and steel for dual purpose 
sleeping equipment. In addition, the 
ifdustry uses large quantities of pa- 
per, cardboard containers, and twine 
for shipping purposes; and labels and 
tags of almost every description, 
ffom fancy satin to paper 

Most of the machinery is furnished 
by manufacturers catering primarily 
t@ sleeping equipment producers. This 
machinery includes feeders, tufters, 
blowers, carding, cloth cutters and 
layers, filling, dryers, pickers, gar- 
netts, coilers, forming, knotters, fur- 
maces and ovens, welding, etc. Large 
mumbers of industrial type sewing 
machines are employed in every bed- 
ding factory 

Approximately 3,900 motor trucks 
afe used by bedding plants for cart- 
age and delivery 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Market Data on Bedding Manu- 
facturing 


391 


New information about manufac- 
turers of sleeping equipment is pre- 
sented in a comprehensive data file 
now available from Bedding Maga- 
zine, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chi- 
cago 54, Ill. The four-page presenta- 
tion graphically shows the growth of 
the bedding industry and a break- 
down of the market by size of plant 
and geographic location, based on 
latest census figures 
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392. Housewares Review Thumbnail 
Calendar 

Mother's Day offers a stellar op- 
portunity for electric housewares 
sales, though November and Decem- 
ber remain the largest months. These 
are some of the facts pointed out in 
this analysis of housewares sales by 
months 


Associations 


American Institute of Decorators, 41 
E. 57th St.. New York 22 


Associated Pot and Kettle Clubs, 
1355 Market St., San Francisco 3. 

Carpet Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. 

National Assn. of Bedding Mfrs., 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 

National Assn. of Furniture Mfrs., 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

National Housewares Mfrs. Assn., 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 

National Retail Furniture Assn., 666 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
lace. Unless otherwise stated. circulation 


inted in bold face: upp d stat ts. light 
gures shown are for the six-month period ending 





Dec. 31. 1950) 


Antiques Dealer 
Published by 
34¢ abscript 


n Pub 
shed st For s 


y ge. 7x! 
se 15th Agency d 
n, Sworn. 4.275. Rates 
Page 4 Page 
a 4 g 


‘ . 


see page 273 


Bedding B 
Merchand 


se Ma 


uyers’ Guide & Composite Catalog. 

rt Plaza, 222 W. N. Bank Drive 

shed by Bedding Magazine 
BY/2xl ype page x! 


ose May | Agency 


sect 


Bank Dr 
itiona 


Boddiog Merchandiser. Merchand 
22 W. North I Sh 


Buyer's Guide, 405 Murray 
4 ~ 


Published by 
Est. 1918 


Sworn. 7.150. Rate 


limes 


Chicago Market Daily. 966 Lake Shore D 
my Published by ri 
1933. Con 


discou 1$-2 Circulatior 
Sworn. 11.739: 9 dailies 
ilies—| page, §200; 6 pages 


1 


. 5-2. vircula 
12.881; Mid-n 
ew = is 
“hicag 


Chine and Glass Red Book. |7 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by C 
Co Type page, 4x6, 

Forms close April 15th 
irculation. Swern. 5,500. Rates 
2 page, 





Chine, Glass and D. 
¢ Pittsbur 


ary 


ms close 2 Agency dis 
», Sworn. 5.165. Rates 


Page 


ae 


33.0 


Crockery and Glass Journal. 1170 Broadwa 
New York |. N. Y Published by Haire Put 
n, $2 Trim size 


shed 


zlass irna whose format and rates apr 


Crockery and Glass Journal Directory. pul 
n March as t sue of Crockery 


CCA 
Curtain & Drapery 
Ave New York l 


Es 7 


Flooring. 45 





Furniture, Bedding, House Furnishings 





TO SELL 
BEDDING MANUFACTURERS 
EXCLUSIVELY! 


BEDDING A “Must” Publication If You Sell: 


Steel and Wood Products, Mattress and Spring Machinery and Supplies, Mattress 
and Upholstery Fabrics, Filling Materials, Shipping Supplies, Labels and Tags, etc. 


A $339,000,000 Market Producing: 


, 3. aio Mattresses, Boxsprings, Headboards, Sofa Beds, Studio Couches, Pillows, Bed- 
_— ae é ot springs, Metal Beds, Bunks and Berths, Cots and Rollaways, Gliders. 


i tt 
THIS MARKET CAN BE COVERED WITH THIS SINGLE BOOK (AND 
USING PAGE ADS) FOR ONLY 3%<c PER SUBSCRIBER (12 time rate) 


THE MARKET CIRCULATION & READERSHIP 


Fach iss s rer r at the regular sub 
ser.ption pr 0 ear— without special 





Nationa Assovia f Be 


Mart Plaza Chilcag 4 
4-1292 


remiun t 


ma 4 BEDDING satisfies a great weed in being 
arge pl mts ac ' ; f e volume pokesman for the industry as well as the « 
BEDDING ' f{ ne nformation 


nterest 


advertising 


whole 


Classified 
word 


ee ee 2 oe 5 ey etn = aguas 


Reading Notices 
Not serepted 


Mechanical Requirements —_— sous f BEDDING includes an abu: 
eit Width De rep THE MAGAZINE nee {f advertising Most of the advertisers 

. 7 ) have n using this book regularly for 

f suppliers are included 

s established market place 
i 4 me nth nee 7 ste ] ncreasing volume of ad 


BEDDING 


results Insertions of 


and Closing Dates 


pont ly i 


“ lor advertisements req 
mn advance of publication 
: % received by 
reserves the righ 


—— - stapes: <) i\ Everything for the Industry 
“eens tae : . in a Single Guide - - - 


foi eeae ct onda | \ i} BEDDING Buyers’ Guide and 
waned oxreeeviee : | Composite Catalog 


nufacturers of sleeping equipment 4 ip 
> to manufacturers of sleeping equipment 269 I n annual directory, used constantly by both 
employees and retailers 245 . l nd small plants. A valuable reference book, not 
Official Organ of: National Association of ae containing pertinent tables and data, but listing 
Bedding Manufacturers . suppliers alphabetically, geographically and product 

P 4 wise. It is also a composite of many suppliers’ cata 

logs digested for quick reference. This book has be 
come an established ‘imstitution” and is as important 
in the industry as SWEETS’ is to the building field 


The 1952-53 edition will be the NINTH an- 
nual issue. Forms close May 1, 1952. Make 
early reservations to insure preferred positions. 





shed 











Send for plete infor 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS; Phone WHitehall 4-1292 
THE ONLY MAGAZINE REACHING THE MANUFACTURERS OF SLEEPING EQUIPMENT 
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Furniture, Bedding, House Furnishings 
F U R. N. Club Focts The. 118 Cole ; 


inda i, $i bleed, $7 Furniture Index. 5 487 
Furgiture Digest ndru a oy, sb 
Mir Pur hed by 


our 
x 


Furniture Field 
Furniture Age , . 


. 


Furniture Manutacturer 


COUNTS 


@ IN EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP Est 1922. Con 


and reader service, REVIEW is preeminent. 

As official publication of NRFA, its editors enjoy 

ww unusually intimate daily contact with 

ine nation’s foremost home goods retailers 

und their problems. Its vital editorial fare 

makes REVIEW “must” reading for dealers and 

buyers It is their primary source for Furniture World and Pysaiiens Buyer and Deco 
authoritative opinion, management experience uy &. 

facts and up to the minute information on $3. 7 ‘ Bs 


merchandising and style trends and ideas . Ag 
Sworn. 6.011 


@ IN A.B.C. COVERAGE 


of furniture and home furnishings stores, REVIEW 
is first, reaching 8,311 top management 
executives and buyers in the stores that do 

85.4". of the total industry volume 


@ IN INFLUENCE AND PRESTIGE OP wt, bares, 


with the nation’s top furniture and home furnishings 
store buyers, REVIEW is uniquely powerful. 

Because it is published by NRFA, REVIEW is looked 
upon by retailers as “our own magazine” 

When you put your message in REVIEW 

it gets attention 


WANT MORE FACTS? WANT MORE Gift and Art Buyers’ Directory 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE NATIONAL , tore N : 

HOME FURNISHINGS MARKET 

AND HOW TO SELi iT? 

YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED 

write 


Giftwares and Home Fashions 
L Ar 7 ; oY 


Sworn. 16.274 


Publieted by MATIONMAL RETATL FURNITURE 
ASSOCIATION * 666 Lake Shore Oriv . os 
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, Page 





Home Furnishings 
lind News Annual Buyers’ Diréctory. 
Site ye 
Engg Bs 
Sworn 10.66) 
Picture and Gift Journal. 408 
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Retailing Daily 


Western 


" 31.130: g 
434, wt 


Housewares Review Directory 
Aus : + se 
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- Rug Profits. 39 


Interior Decorators’ Handbook 


Western 


a i ANN ae 


11,345: g 


batesies Design a! Decoration 4 9th § . Small World 
Sworn. 11.069. Ro 


YL 


Southwest Furniture News 
oo - CANADA 
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Interiors h St. New k . r 1g sx Put 


Furniture and 


National Furniture Review 
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Gitt Buyer 


Venetian Blind News 
Worth Tex. Put } 
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The American Gas Association re- 
ported that at the end of 1950 gas 
utilities were serving 24,362,000 cus- 
tomers, including 331,000 receiving 
LP-Gas directly from utility gas 
mains. This was a gain of 3.3% over 
1949. Of the total number, 14,894,000 
were receiving natural gas, a gain of 
12.7 over 1949. Manufactured gas 
customers declined about 14.8% dur- 
ing the year to 7,197,000, while mixed 
gas customers numbered 1,940,000, a 
gain of 24.8%. The decline in the man- 
ufactured branch of the industry re- 
flects a changeover by several large 
gas utility companies to the distribu- 
tion of straight natural gas or to 
mixed gas distribution during the 
year 

Total sales of gas in 1950 amounted 
to 4,266,000,000 M.c.f., a gain of 15.8% 
@ver 1949. Utility sales of natural gas 
Here 3,694,000,000 M.c.f., a gain of 
18.9%: manufactured gas sales 
dropped to 412,400,000 M.c.f., a de- 
@ine of 2.7%, and mixed gas sales 
Were 159,600,000 M.cf., a rise of 
4.4% 

Revenues from the sale of gas 
feached an all-time record of almost 
$2 billion. Utility revenues for the 
Year were $1,958,000,000, a gain of 
16.0 over 1949. Natural gas reve- 
@ues staged a spectacular rise of 25% 
f total $1,363,000,000. Manufactured 
@as revenues were $458,700,000, a de- 
@ine of 4.3 under 1949, and reve- 
Gues from sales of mixed gas were 
$1 14,600,000, a gain of 18.8° 


Gas Appliances 


Sales of gas appliances reached new 
High levels in 1950, exceeding the rec- 
ard heights achieved in 1947 and 1948 
When the industry was filling the tre- 
mendous backlog of appliance orders 
that had accumulated during the war 
years. Sales of gas ranges year 
were 3,100,000 units, compared with 
2,100,000 units in 1949 and a previous 
record of 2,800,000 in 1948. Automatic 
gas water heater climbed to 
2,250,000 units in 1950, compared with 
a previous record of 1,800,000 units in 
1947 

Central heating units also reached 
a new high level of more than 1,000,- 
000 units, an indication of the tremen- 
dous demand that still exists for gas 
Gas refrigerator sales 
were about 50% ahead of a year ago, 
while sales of appliances such as the 
gas laundry dryer and the gas incin- 
erator advanced substantially in 1950 
Gas air-conditioning equipment sales 
also made new records in 1950 


last 


sales 


house heating 
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New Facilities 


The gas industry's expenditures for 
construction of new facilities and ex- 
pansion of present production, trans- 
mission and distribution plant last year 
reached a record level of $1,060,000,- 
000. More than $954,000,000 was spent 
on construction and expansion of nat- 
ural gas pipe line systems, with man- 
ufactured gas companies spending 
$90,000,000 and mixed gas companies 
investing $15,000,000 for new plant 
and expansion of present facilities. 

The American Gas Association found 
that about $3,154,000,000 will be spent 
in the five-year period 1950-1954, 
with $2.75 billion of this amount being 
devoted to construction and expan- 
sion of natural gas facilities. While 
1950 was the peak year of this pro- 
gram, it is estimated that more than 
$875,000,000 will be spent on gas in- 
dustry expansion in 1951 if no re- 
strictions are placed on vital materials. 


Natural Gas 


The natural gas industry reached 
new~peaks in 1950, supplying 20% of 
the total energy consumed in the 
United States. 

In the first nine months of 1950, the 
Federal Power Commission had ap- 
proved construction of 5,750 miles of 
new natural gas transmission lines 
and had applications pending for an 
additional 12,400 miles. Construction 
of the approved lines will bring the 
total mileage of the nation’s natural 
gas transmission lines to more than 
265,000 miles 

Only one important area in the 
United States will be without natural 
gas at the end of 1951, and several 
plans are under consideration for 
bringing gas to the Pacific Northwest 
from the Texas fields and Canada. 

Natural gas reserves at the begin- 
ning of 1951 were 185.6 trillion cubic 
feet, an increase of 5.2 trillion feet 
over proved reserves at the beginning 
of 1950. Natural gas production dur- 
ing 1950 was estimated at 6.9 trillion 
cubic feet 


Manufactured Gas 


Despite the tremendous growth of 
the natural gas transmission systems, 
the manufactured gas branch of the 
industry continues to be of great im- 
portance in the nation’s economic pic- 
ture. Demand for gas services exceeds 
the ability of the industry to serve 
this demand in many areas. This is 
particularly true of house heating and 
its attendant peak-load problems. 

While some of the territories re- 
ceiving or about to receive natural 


gas will change over to straight nat- 
ural gas distribution, many companies 
will continue to manufacture gas and 
will use natural gas only as one of 
the producti¢n materials. Other com- 
panies will ‘mix manufactured and 
natural gas to be served, perhaps at 
higher Btu levels, but still relying 
heavily on manufactured gas plants. 


LP-Gas 

Sales of LP-Gas in 1950 reached 
3,333,000,000 gallons, an increase of 
25.4% over 1949. 

Sales of LP-Gas for domestic pur- 
poses in 1950 were 2,143,000,000 gal- 
lons, an increase of 31.7% over 1949. 
There were 7,500,000 LP-Gas installa- 
tions on farms and in suburban areas 
at the close of 1950. 

Approximately 713,000 of the gas 
ranges produced in 1950 were spe- 
cifically made for use with LP-Gas. 
In addition, a large number of the 
gas ranges produced were adaptable 
—with minor changes—to various al- 
ternate fuels, including LP-Gas, and 
a sizable quantity of such ranges un- 
doubtedly went into the LP-Gas 
market. An estimated 315,000 of the 
gas-fired automatic water heaters 
manufactured in 1950 went to LP-Gas 
users. 

The year showed a marked accel- 
eration of the important trend to the 
use of LP-Gas as fuel for farm trac- 
tors and irrigation pumping units 
This program has been stimulated by 
the increased availability of LP-Gas 
on farms, the economy and superior 
performance of tractors using this 
fuel, and the development of low cost 
conversion equipment. It is estimated 
that over 100,000 LP-Gas conversion 
kits for farm tractors were sold in 
1950. This figure is equal to over 22% 
of the total domestic shipments of 
wheel type farm tractors made in 
1950. In addition, many major tractor 
manufacturers are now offering trac- 
tors factory engineered and produced 
to burn this superior fuel, or factory 
approved LP-Gas conversion kits both 
for their new tractors and for those 
already in use 


Associations 

American Gas Assn., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17 

Gas Appliance Mfrs 
42nd St., New York 17 

Independent Natural Gas Assn. of 
America, 1700 Eve St.. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 11 
South LaSalle St., Chicago 3 

National Butane-Propane Assn., 850 


Builders Exchange, Minneapolis 2. 


Assn., 60 East 











tHe No.1 PUBLICATION FOR 


THE GAS UTILITY AND 
PIPELINE INDUSTRY 


Tue lure of better and cheaper gas for 
large sections of the country which haven't 
had it before resulting in the greatest 
construction activity ever witnessed by this 
industry. 


is 


CIRCULATION 


circulation is a combination of paid 
controlled subscribers. Approximately 
are paid subscribers, paying full basic 
rates. The balance are controlled. and each 
name on this list is a man of importance 
in the selection of products for his com 
pany, singled out for buying influence by 
48 leading manufacturers who have been 
selling the gas industry for years. Eaeh 
such subscriber is verified for readership six 
months after his name has been added, and 
every 24 months thereafter, by verification 
notices which are signed and returned by 
the subscriber. Non-readers are immediate 
ly dropped from the circulation 


GAS 
and 
40° 


verified 
audited 


its circulation 
independently 
accountant, GAS’ cir 
deadwood caused by 
industrial turnover. Advertisers in GAS are 
assured of live circulatior free of 
unread copies or copies going to those who 
have left the field. GAS reaches real read 
ers with real buy authority 


with 93% of 
readership anc 
by a qualified public 
culation is free of 


Now 
for 


ng 


@ EDITORIAL 


the editors of 
story of natural 
coverage has 
with this now 
industry 


twenty-five years 
telling the 
and circulatior 
to keep 1 
of the 


For over 
GAS have been 
gas. Editorial 
been expanded 
dominant branch 


Today 


largest staff of regular 
feature in no other gas indus 
try publication will you find more exclusive 
articles, original research statistical 


nids per issue 


GAS has the 
writers 


an 


Each month GAS complete gas 
pipeline coverage in 
the magazine 


Features GAS is 


presents 
an exc section of 

Pipeline News and 
the only publication in 
the industry giving its readers adequate 
coverage of this vital fleld, and providing 
ndvertisers with an exclusive spot to dis 
play their products where pipeline reader 
ship is concentrated 


usive 


@ ADVERTISING 


this industry 
for the last 
wzain topped 
advertisers 


GAS is the only publication 
to show gains in advertising 
three consecutive years 1950 
all previous records with 65 new 
und 76 exclusive advertisers 


continuing in 1951 
for the first four 
the same period 


trend to GAS is 
advertising pages 
are up 4.2 over 


The 
total 
months 

1950 
NO OTHER ONE PUBLICATION 
CAN GIVE YOU COMPLETE 


INDUSTRY COVERAGE 


Publications for 
the Gas Industry 


Published by 


Jenkins Publications 
| INC. | 
198 South Alvarado Street | 
Los Angeles 4, California 


Publishers of business papers, 
textbooks, and service guides for 
the gas and metals fields, with 
headquarters offices in Los 
Angeles 
Branch Offices 

Branch offices are conveniently 
located to provide advertisers in 
formation on marketing, sales and 
research in these industries. 


NEW YORE 18 


11 West 42nd Street 
Phone: CHickering 4-1969 


CLEVELAND 22 
19718 Lanbury Avenue 
WYoming 1-2587 
CHICAGO 3 


1064 Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Phone: WAbash 2-2589 


TULSA 
P. O. Box 4055 
Phone: 2-2414 


ANNUAL BUTANE-PROPANE 
CATALOG 


A companion publica 
tion to Butane-Propane 
News, issued annually 
and free to 8,000 quali 
fied LP - Gas Dealers 
and Distributors in the 
U.S. and foreign coun 


tries. 


The 1951 issue will be distributed only to 
verified buyers through Request Forms 
signed and returned by the individual 
ators, or through the recommendatio 
manufacturers who have been selling 
industry for years. 


the 


key buying 
individuals is 
distribu 
cover 
trade 


verification of 
rather than interested 
primary aim of the Catalog’s 
tion, distinguishing it from general 
age as practiced by the industry's 
publications 


Selection and 


Published for the past 10 years and 
cepted by leading manufacturers as 
most effective and economical method 


prefiling product information 


the 


of 


BP-News offers a complete consultation 
catalog layout and copy service at no cost 
or obligation 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR LP-GAS INFORMATION 
SINCE 1931 


Tue liquefied petroleum gas industry 
continues to be one of the fastest growing 
industries in the U. S. Marketed produc 
tion of 3.3 billion gallons was triple the 
volume sold in 1945. The consumer market 
added 5,500,000 domestic users in the same 
interval. In the nation's rural, small-town 
and suburban areas is a potential new mar 
ket of nearly ten million homes. 


For power uses LPGas offers a low-cost 
fuel, clean operation, more mileage between 
overhauls, and prevents fuel pilferage ‘ 
advantages that accelerated the trend to 
LP4ias for tractors, irrigation pumping 
units and city bus fleets. An estimated 
100,000 farm tractors were converted to 
LP-Gas in 1950. 


@ EDITORIAL 


BUTANE-PROPANE NEWS, the original 
publication for the industry, offers the only 
complete editorial service available for the 
LP4ias industry. These services include 

Handbook Butane-Propane Gases, the 
Bottled Gas Manual, the Butane-Propane 
Catalog, 12 Booklets on “Operating an LP 
Gas Business.’ Currently running in serial 
form in the regular basic and 
critical analysis, “Practical Management of 
an LP-Gas Business.” 


@ EDITORIAL AWARDS 
The 


issues is 


monthly BUTANE-PROPANE 
has been awarded high recognition 
the nation's business papers for 
authority and integrity. In 1949, 
Marketing's First Award plaque 
ceived for “Best Original Research 
Industrial Papers for 1948.” 


NEWS 
among 
editorial 
Industrial 
was re 
Among 


The U. 5. Bureau of Mines circular IC 7519 
prepared to answer requests for informa 
tion on butane and propane fuels, recom 
mends the Handbook Butane-Propane Gases 
published by Butane-Propane News 
nuthoritative source for specific and 
nical information on these fuels 


1950 Public 
awarded to 
the National 


is the 
Safety 
by 


The latest recognition 
Interest Award for 
Butane-Propane News 
Safety Council 


@ SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION 


Butane-Propane News total 
over 10,000 copies per issue 


All divisions of the LP4ias Industry re 
reached, including concentrated d strfbu 
tion to the more than 4,000 bulk plants who 
purchase 90% of equipment in this 
industry 


distribution is 


used 


@ ADVERTISING 


The advertising reeord 
News is unchallenged the Liquefied 
Petroleum Industry For the twelfth 
consecutive the Butane-Propane News 
publications in 1950 led the field in total 
udvertising space, total advertisers, exclu 
sive advertisers, classified advertising 

advertising dollar volume 


of 
in 


Butane Propane 


Gas 
year 


after survey, conducted by LIP’-Gas 

manufacturers among their own 
customers, shows more operators read 
fer, and read exclusively the Butane 
pane News than any other publication 
this industry 


Survey 
Industry 


for 








MORE CIRCULATION © MORE EDITORIAL © MORE ADVERTISING PAGES PER ISSUE 
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Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. light 
face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
Dec. 31, 1950) 


°C) : AE 7.010; g 10.396. Lique 


American Gas Journal 


10,435. | 


¢ 


American Gas Handbook 


Annual! Butane-Propane Catalog 


Sworn. 9.020. R 


Brown's Directory of American Gas Companies 
M Public Utilities Fortnightly 
Sworn. 005 
Texas Butane News, 628 Lama 
Gas Appliance Merchandising F ¥ ‘ : p ec a jer 
Butane-Propane News n ‘ Y by M stion, Sworn. 1.833. | 
: : Pag 


Sworn. 14,125 





Hardware 


(See also Building; Furniture; Industrial Distribution: 


Farm Operating Equipment) 





The 1948 Census of Business re- 
ported 34,674 hardware stores with 
sales of $2,493,669,000, a gain of 296% 
over sales of 29,147 stores in 1939. The 
national average between the two 
census years was a gain of 210%, in- 
dicating that hardware stores sharply 
increased their share of the national 
sales dollar. In spite of the gain in 
number of stores, average sales per 
store increased from $21,590 in 1939 
to $71,898 in 1948. 


The Census of Business defines 
hardware those primarily 
engaged in selling a number of basic 
hardware lines such as tools, builders’ 
hardware, paint, glass, housewares, 
household appliances, cutlery and 
roofing materials. 

For the workweek end 
Nov. 15, 1948, there were 
paid employes in hardware stores, 
compared with 98,311 in 1939. This 
nominal increase in the number of 
workers indicates an extraordinary 
gain in efficiency in view of the far 
higher sales. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following data on some lines 
distributed primarily through hard- 
ware stores 


Svores as 


nearest 
113,165 


No. of 
Est 
195 
238 


Shipments 
$ (000) 
Cutlery 142,571 

Edge tools 

Hand tools, n. e. c 

Files 

Hand saws and saw 
blades 

Hardware, n. e. c 


Some of the individual products in- 
cluded in 1947 shipments included cut- 
lery, scissors, shears and trimmers, 
$80,777,000; safety razors and blades, 
$59,981,000; mechanics’ hand service 
tools, $130,450,000; hand tools, other, 
$115,411,000; tools, not specified by 
type, $10,592,000; transportation 
equipment hardware, $195,690,000; 
furniture and cabinet hardware, $39,- 
134,000 


Wholesalers 


The 1948 Census of Business re- 
ported 673 general-line wholesale 
hardware houses, compared with 772 
in 1939. Sales in 1948 were $1,698,- 
107,000, a gain of 215% over 1939. 


The 1948 census also reported 1,480 
hardware specialty wholesalers, com- 
pared with only 571 in 1939. Sales in 
1948 were $315,890,000, a gain of 502% 
over 1939. Operating expenses were 
18.8% of sales in 1948 and 22.1% in 
1939 


Establishments and Sales of Hardware Retailers and Jobbers 
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Maryland. . . 
District of Columbi 
Virginia 

West Virginia. eevee 
North Carolina....... 
South Carolina.. 


Florida 


East South Central........... 
Kentucky 
Tennessee. 
Alabama... 


1,698,107 
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1948 Census of Business 





The general line wholesalers em- 
ployed 49,104 persons in 1948, while 
the specialty houses had 10,255 em- 
ployes. 

The Bureau of the Census defines 


a general line wholesaler as one sell- 
ing a general line of hardware 
(builders’ hardware, heavy hard- 
ware, shelf and light hardware and 
hardware specialties) sufficient to 
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Hardware 





and 
out- 


stores 
other 


service retail hardware 
hardware departments of 
lets 


Associations 
American Hardware Mfrs. Assn., 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17 


le- 


National Contract Hardware Assn 
420 Madison Ave., New York 17 

National! Retail Hardware Assn., 333 
N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 

National Wholesale Hardware Assn 
505 Arch St., Philadelphia 6 


Specialty-line hardware who 
salers are primarily engaged in selling 
one or only a few of the specialty 
hardware lines such as tools, cutlery, 
builders’ hardware, nuts, bolts, keys 


and the like 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers. 
ee MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


a 


Le Detaillant en Quincaillerie 144 


Publications 


[Audited and swom circulation figures are printed in bold face unsupported statements. light 
face. Uniess otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 


Dec. 31. 1950.) 


Hardware Retailer Directory 


Hardware Age ; 


Hardware Trade 


em 


Hardware World 


ardware Age Catalog for Hardware Buyers 


& Farm Equipment 


uM 


a 
2 


a 
F 
c 
J 
K 
kK 
' 
FS 
: 
2 


Locksmith Ledger 


Sworn. 6.851 


ardware & Housewares 


(CAB 


Hardware in Canada 


(CAL 


Le Prix Courant 


New Hardware News 


43.960 $0.616 ~~) M 


Hardware Retailer 
. Southern Hardware 


: 
30.537 


¢ 


Southwest Hardware & Imviement Journal 
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(See also Institutions; Medical, Dental) 








Bassinets . 

Patients admitted 
Births .. 

Average daily census 
Patient days 





SUMMARY OF HOSPITAL DATA—1950 
All Registered Hospitals 


1,456,912 
89,200 2 
17,023,513 
2,815,806 
1,242,777 
453,613,605 


Births . 


Patient days... 


Patients admitted. . 


Average daily census. . 


4,713 
$87,917 
85,582 
15,830,170 
2,739,212 
433,364 
158,177,860 








Construction 


The F. W. Dodge Corporation re- 
ported that 1950 construction awards 
for hospitals and institutions 
amounted to $655,184,000 in the 37 
Eastern states, compared with $554,- 
799,000 in 1949. 

Despite this increasing volume of 
hospital construction, needs of the 
country cannot be met under the 
present program, according to the 
U.S. Public Health Service. It said in 
Nov., 1950, that at the first of that 
year the country needed 898,000 new 
hospital beds. In other words, only 
51.5% of total needs were being met 
on Jan. 1, 1950. 

This study, however, did not in- 
clude Federal hospital facilities. Hos- 
pitals operated by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration will be available for the 
service of a large part of the popula- 
tion in the future, as the trend has 
been to accept all veterans for hos- 
pital care, without regard to service- 
connected disabilities. However, the 
1950 census of the American Medical 
Association showed only 186,793 beds 
in federal hospitals. 


Size of Field 


There are over 8,000 hospitals in 
the United States. The number regis- 
tered by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1950 was 6,430. Salient sta- 
tistics of the field are presented in the 
accompanying tables. 


Nursing 


The A M.A. reported 205,389 grad- 
uate nurses and 102,611 student 
nurses in 1950. There were 1,106 ac- 
credited schools of nursing and 220 
schools with 9,832 students offering 
affiliated courses only 

The A. M.A. gave this breakdown: 
Administrative nursing personnel, 
9,725; full time instructors, 5,533; su- 
pervisors and assistant supervisors, 


21,834; head nurses and assistant head 
nurses, 32,385; full time general duty 
nurses, 108,603; part time general 
duty nurses, 19,643; unclassified, 7,666; 
private duty nurses, 32,739. 


Management of Hospitals 


The administrator or superintend- 
ent of the hospital is the principal 
factor in all hospital purchases 

Highly specialized technicians are 
in charge of each department in hos- 
pitals. These department heads are 
in turn responsible to the hospital ad- 
ministrator, whose title may also be 
superintendent, director or general 
manager. The executive committee of 
the hospital’s board of trustees ap- 
points the administrator, who is re- 
sponsible for the management of the 
entire hospital and the successful op- 
eration of every department. 

Companies that sell their products 
almost exclusively to hospitals know 
the hospital field best. It is their gen- 
eral practice to concentrate their ad- 
vertising on the hospital superintend- 
ent without overlooking the head of 
the specific department where their 
products are used. An illustration of 
the vital importance of selling both 
superintendents and department 
heads the experience of a well 
known manufacturer of X-Ray 
equipment. It had been the policy of 
this company to concentrate nearly 
all of its advertising on the technician 
directly in charge of the hospital X- 
Ray department. However, a special 
survey was made which provided 
conclusive evidence that the hospital 
superintendent exercised a great deal 
more influence in the selection and 
purchase oi X-Ray equipment than 
was realized. This company accord- 
ingly rearranged its advertising pro- 
gram in the hospital field. 

The results of many market studies 
are available through Hospital Man- 
agement and include food products, 
soaps, hospital rubber yoods, heavy 
duty cooking equipment, construction 


is 


imerican Medical Assen 


materials, laundry equipment and 
supplies and X-Ray equipment. Fa- 
cilities for additional market studies 
are also available through that pub- 
lication. 


Food, Dietary Departments 


It is conservatively estimated that 
hospitals spend more than $250,000,- 
000 a year for food products. This fig- 
ure does not include their expendi- 
tures for kitchen, dining room and 
cafeteria equipment. Hospitals main- 
tain a variety of food departments 
for the use of patients, nurses, physi- 
cians and other hospital personnel 
and visitors. These departments in- 
clude the main kitchen, diet kitchen 
on each floor, cafeterias and dining 
rooms. In some hospitals the soda 
fountain lunch has worked out suc- 
cessfully 

The hospital administrator is the 
all-important factor in the purchase 
of food equipment and in the selec- 
tion of sources of food and supplies. 
However, the administrator frequent- 
ly delegates routine purchases of food 
and supplies to the hospital dietitian 
in the larger hospitals. The dietitian 
is often worth cultivating in selling 
equipment and all other products used 
in food and dietary departments. 


Hospital Pharmacy 
In hospitals of over 100 beds, full 


time or part time pharmacists are 
generally employed. A dependable 
source of supply for pharmaceutical 
products is of paramount importance. 
Therefore the administrator is the 
most important factor when it comes 
to selecting sources of pharmaceutical 
products. However, routine purchases 
for the pharmacy are generally under 
the direction of the hospital pharma- 
cist. This again illustrates the impor- 
tance of reaching both the hospital 
superintendent and the proper de- 
partment head in advertising phar- 
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ADVERTISERS 


Continental Coffee Company 
Continental Hospital Service 
Cornett Film Conenay 
Crane Compan 

Crescent Surgical Sales Co 
Cutter Laberat 


Aatel! & jones. tne 
Abbett Laboratories 
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every level of buying influence through its unique editorial MOST COMPLETE SERVICES TO ADVERTISERS 
departmentalization, Hospital Management has helped to spark 
the continued, steady progress of this expanding field. It : HOSPITAL LIST senwes 


~d “N va -searc ‘ been the nh up te pr jirectory of more than 6.000 registered hospitals, classified 
founded “National Hospital Day Its research has n mn up-to-dal cinertery of mare the de en 


basis of national radio programs Its articles have been re tT ne erage admissions he average census, Arranged 
printed by the National Physicians’ Committee, Reader's city i name ! 
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achievements in the hospital field, Hospital Management en for your sales departmen 


joys the type of solid prestige that substantial advertisers seek 3. HOSPITAL ARCHITECT CIRCULATION 


# ; nt CK LTO ir adve *ssages. 
us the ideal t pckgre and for their adve rtising messag very architect with active hospital  < m his a receives HOSPITAL MAN 
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AGEMENT until the eempieti m of ne job fe is pinpoint bombing of im 
EDITORIAL SERVICES portant targets for as long a they a import aa New architects are added 
antly, these with completed jos are dropped 
ADMINISTRATIVE NEWS 
. 4. HOSPITAL ARSIETEST LIST pourra 
Hospital Management's editorial material is timely, interesting 


. . A mailing list of some 300 with hospital we m their boards is fur 
and authentic. Each month’s issue provides a detailed report shed to advertisers in HOSP ITAL MAN GE ME Nt This Met covers modernise 
to hospital executives on what's happening and what's going m work, as well as new constr 
to happen in their field. News of new buildings, new legisla 
tion o w tax rulings, new funds, new endow a nts, new de 5. SURVEYS 

’ 4 é %, P ds, P mac ents, . . 
. : 4 HOSPITAL MAN AGEMENT has ys bee ) to ob e cooperation of 
velopments in labor relations, public relations, insurance, hospital administrators is swertas ques naires r © obtain data for 
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health programs, etc., all are adequately and accurately re — = A eee ._ 2 “a sted . Hospital 


Pharmaceutica 


ported In cooperation with the American Association of ullding Plans, Hospital Laundr 

Hospital Accountants Research Committee, of which John M 

Stagl, business manager of Passavant Hospital, Chicago, is 6. PRODUCT news . 
chairman, Hospital Management tabulates and graphs monthly u A eMictones ier De ee gig * fers ain their dis: 
s three-page summary of the hospital business scene, This ex r . . 
clusive feature, among many in Hospital Management, affords 
executives a quick, comprehensive overall report Our Edi 
torial Advisory Board is made up of leaders in all levels of 
hospital administration 


a suet literature are rew “ om 
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MULTIPLE READERSHIP PLUS DEEP 
PENETRATION 


Because of its complete departmentalization, over 88.56% of 
hospital superintendents regularly route Hospital Management 6 Pane - on on t ; 420 00 
to their department heads, a recent survey shows. It is read iene, " 
by an average of 5.24 departments per hospital and by an 

verage of 6.87 exe tiv » I tal rr lee ee a i . 2 Third Corer, $310.00 From ner 
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Summary of Growth of Hospitals, 
Federal All 
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maceuticals and pharmacy equipment 
to the hospitals 


Laundries, Housekeeping 


A recent market study indicated 
that 74.6% of hospitals operate their 
own power laundries 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are availuble without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 


tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
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487. How Hospitals Buy Pharmaceu- 
ticals 

Hospital Management has _ pub- 
lished this report on survey of 
actual buying practices and buying 
influences. The study is based on a 
mail survey of general hospitals of 
beds or over, in order to include 
hospitals most likely to have their 
own pharmacies. The report shows 
who influences the purchase of phar- 
maceuticals; whether or not the phar- 
macist is given authority to specify 
supply sources (when there is a pur- 


a 


75 


chasing department) ; status of physi- 
cians’ requests as to brands; rating of 
price, service, and packaging factors 
in purchases; and many other details 
of interest to manufacturers and their 
sales and advertising departments. 

488. Hospitals a Bright Spot in To- 

day’s Building Market. 

A long-term outlook for hospital 
expansion is presented in this report, 
issued by Hospital Management. It 
shows the high potential represented 
by construction activities in the field 
and backs its story with numerous 
letters from hospital architects who 
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report on their current and projected American Nurses’ Assn., 1790 
work. Broadway, New York 19. 
— American Protestant Hospital Assn., 
Associations Station A, Box 7, Evansville, Ind. 
American Dietetic Assn., Catholic Hospital Assn., 1438 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4. 
American Hospital Assn., Hospital Industries Assn., 
vision St., Chicago 10. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 
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Hotels, Clubs, Motels 


(See also Restaurants; Institutions) 








Most estimates of hotel revenue 
proved too low when the 1948 Census 
of Business appeared. It reported re- 
ceipts of $2,172,756,000, a gain of 152 
over 1939. The number of hotels 

year-round and seasonal combined) 
increased 1,663 and the number of 
rooms 106,000, apparently indicating 
a trend toward somewhat larger ho 
tels than in the past 


Hotel Operations in Two Census Years 





jecgrephic division 
end State 


The industry had 464,000 employe 
in July, 1948, and 398,000 in Noven 
ber, indicating the influence of sun 
mer resorts 


New York, California, Illinois and 
Pennsylania, each reporting over $100 
million receipts, accounted for 42 
of the country’s dollar volume and 


44 of the payroll 


It is believed lat room sé 1 
count for 47 of average hots 
receipts; food ‘ beverage 13 
miscellaneous, 7 

While hotel receipts dipped slightly 
in 1949, 1950 income was close to the 
1948 figure, according to Horwath & 
Horwath, hotel accountants 


The following division of hotel ex 
penditures, provided by Harris, Kert 


Forster & Ceé will be uggestive t 
those elling the field 


Wage 
Other Expense 


ind Bevera 
Food Cost 
Jeverage C 
Wages 
Other Expense 

Te lephone 

Administrative and Genera 
incl. Taxes, Ins. & Franchise 

Advertising and Business Pr 
motion 

Heat, Light and Power 

Repairs and Maintenance 

Real Estate Taxe 

Depreciation 

Balance for Rent, Interest, Fed 
eral Income Taxes and Return 
on Investment 12.43 


According to the American Hote 
Association, there are only 8,242 ho 
tels with 50 or more rooms and they 
represent 72 of the entire market 
based on guest rooms. Actually, the 
percentage is considerably higher 
since hotels with 50 or more rooms 
sell more than a normal proportion rooms; 3,252, with 100 to 299 rooms; according to Club Management. There 


of food, beverages and special serv- 806 with 300 or more rooms are about 2,000 town clubs and 4,000 
ices. The 1939 census indicated that country clubs 
= hotels did 83 of the total busi- Clubs Clubs no longer cater exclusively to 
‘ the wealthy. Most of them have 
The American Hotel Association re- There are 6,000 private clubs in the broadened their programs to include 
ported 4,184 hotels with 50 to 99 U. S. with membership of 4,000,000, all members of the family 
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— Presidents — Professionals — Greenkeepers — Managers — Fee Course Owners 


THE MARKET and even the repre- 
sentative list of buyers above is incom- 
plete. He may be a man your salesmen 
never get to see. With your COLFDOM 
advertising you can be sure of covering 
{LL the buying powers in golf—those 
under cover as well as those out in the 
open. SIZE—There are 4,931 golf courses 
in the U. S. with an estimated value of 
$1.170,000,000. (We furnish a national 
breakdown of these courses by state, type 
and size—ask us.) There are 3,237,000 
U. S. Golfers. GOLFDOM’S annual sur- 
veys keep market data up to date on in- 
come and expenditures of Private Clubs. 
Daily Fee, Municipal Courses, ete. Ask 
us for specific product information. There 
are 988.400 members (men. women and 
juniors) of the nation’s private country 
clubs alone spending $186.000,000 annu- 
ally in pursuit of the sport and at least 
in equal amount at the clubs for meals, 
beverages, entertainment, golf clothing. 
shoes and other accessories. There are 
three major buying departments—Club- 
house, Pro Shop, and Golf Course. (See 
list at bottom of page for examples of 
items bought by GOLFDOM’S buying- 
operating readers.) 


EDITORIAL 


For over twenty-four years GOLFDOM 

the only business journal in the golf 
field has successfully performed its two- 
fold function of timely, valuable guidance 
to the management of America’s golf 


clubs: 1. Keeping management informed 
on progressive and efficient administrg- 
tive, maintenance and operating methods, 





GOLF COURSE Peat moss 


Pipe 


Bal! washers Pumps 
Compost mixers Seythes 
Cultivaters Seed 
Drinking fountains Seeders 
Fencing Sod cutters 
Fertilizers Soil sereeners 
Flags Soil shredders 
Flood lights Sorayers 
Fungicides Spikers 

Hose Sprinklers 


Mowers Tractors 
Mower grinders Trash burners 





Humus Swimming pool equipment Club repair suyplies 
Insectiides ennis court surface material Golf gloves 


Hotels, Clubs, Motels 


read by ALL the Buyers in Golf's 
BILLION-DOLLAR MARKET 


Keeping the club's key buying factors NEW PRODUCTS INFORMATION 


informe -quipment ; . es the an ‘ . . 
informed on equipment and supplies that Through its New Products page, GOLF. 


make golf clubs click with popularity and 


DOM offers manufacturers space without 


»rofits 

: charge to present the latest developments 
Editorial staff is headed by Herb Graffis in supplies, equipment and machinery 
(editor) internationally noted golf au- adaptable to golf club maintens 


thority and writer. Editorial pattern puts operation. 
sharp focus on factual, how-to-do-it in- 


formation, with articles of practical value DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 


to all the club factors, by experts in this 


For any or all classifications of golf clubs or their 


field. Its editorial staff has been closely Various individual buying officials, GOLFDOM offers 
associated with and often responsible for an addressing service at nominal cost. Complete in 


formation cosering the 


the major advances made by golf during 


vers sent on request 


list of clubs and individual 


GOLFDOM is published 


) 
the past 24 years. onthly except November and December 


CIRCULATION GENERAL INFORMATION 


GOLFDOM is S member of CCA and October brings the Annual Planning and Budgeting 
NBP. The president, manager, profes- issue. This issue has unusually important advertising 


sional and greenkeeper at every golf club 
oficial are preparing 


value during October, November and December w 
their plans and budgets fe 


in the United States receives GOLFDOM. the new year and considering their equipment and 


Also the driving ranges. Nov. 1956 CCA supply needs 


statement shows total average circulation Many advertisers have been using GOLFDOM every 


ner edition of 14,426. Complete break- 


year since start of publication. The ave 
carries advertising for over 100 separate 


down available upon request. Send aineh eae aan 


modernization, expansions, 


ete is furnished to advertisers 
ADVERTISING GOLFDOM is published and edited by the same 
: 2 ; organization that publishes GOLFING the National 
Only GOLFDOM can give the advertiser p Ma To blanket the market, plan « 


this thorough, intimate and economical 
ting officials 


both media-in GOLFDOM to 


in GOLFING to reach club 


contact between buyer and seller. GOLF- ——inembers. We invite manufacturers and advertising 


DOM is sure-fire . . . ask for proof. agencies te write us 


any information regarding 


the game and business of golf 


BUYERS’ PAGE 


Each issue of Golfdom features a Buyers’ 
Page listing over 120 products used by G aD 3 fdo au 


golf clubs. Evidence of readership and 
buying interest is shown consistently by 
the thousands of buying inquiries checked 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF GOLF 


07 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il 


on the Buyers’ Pages and mailed to New York office: 20 Vesey St.. New York 7, N. ¥ 
GOLFDOM. More than 10.700 of these Pacific Coast Representative Roy M McDonald A 


. ss . . Ce., 3727 W. 6th St, 
inquiries were relayed to GOLFDOM i Gen Seems 


advertisers during 1950. Seattle, Wash 


Les Angeles 625 Market 


Terminal Sales Bldg., 





Some products GOLFDOM readers buy 


Water systems Pencils 
Weed chemicals Practice driving nets 


Acrifiers Playground equipment Preserver for leather 


PRO SHOP Rain jackets 
Seore cards 

Bag carts Shirts 

Bolls Socks 

Bondages. adhesive Sport jackets 

Buffing motors Slacks 

Caps and hats Sun glasses 

Chibs 

Club head covers Teo mates 
Tennis nets 

Trophies 

Golf shoec Windbreakers 

Mechanical golf ball retriever Wood tees 


CLUB HOUSE 


Adding machines 

Air conditioning equip 
Athletes foot preventives 
Both slippers 

Cash registers 
Disinteetants 

Floor coverings 
Furniture 

Heaters 

Kitehen equipment 
Linens 

Lockers 

Runners and rugs 


Uniforms 











Complete list sent on request 
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While clubs represent an important 
market in themselves, they also help 
to influence the home lives of mem- 
bers, who may first encounter a fav- 
orite beverage or food at the club 


Golf Clubs 


There are 4,931 golf clubs in the 
United States, according to Golfdom 
Of this total, 1,959 are 18-hole or 
longer Private courses number 
3,049; daily fee courses, 1,141; munici- 
pal courses, 741 

Total value of land 
houses and equipment is 
000, with 18-hole courses 
for $890,000,000 

These courses are played by 3,237,- 
000 golfers, of whom 988,000 patron- 
private courses, 843,000 daily fee 
and 1,305,000, municipal 


club- 
$1,170,000, - 
accounting 


courses, 


ize 
courses 
courses 
The 710,000 male members of pri- 
vate clubs spend $166,850,000 a year 
an average of $235 each, exclusive of 
Meals, golf clothing and accessories 
Which cost at least as much 
Each member invests an average of 
$25 a year in golf balls; $28 in play- 
img equipment; $12 in locker rental 
amd other clubhouse service; $15 for 
the pro's coaching; $30 for caddie 
f8es; $100 for dues; $25 for 
@een fees, and $15 in apparel 
Golf clubs require all of the equip- 
ment of hotels, plus a long list of sup- 
Plies and machines to keep courses in 
@ndition agricultural tools 
Gall washers mixers, drain 
mpe, drinking fountains, dump carts 
fence, fertilizer, floodlights, hose 
and tractors 
Professional 
their functions 
fluc nee on the 
Bought by members 
Boasted by most clubs 
stocked as 
Store 


guest 


such as 
compost 


seed 


golfers by virtue of 
have a powerful in- 
brands of equipment 
Pro shops 
are as well 
retail good 


many sporting 


Motels 


The 
creased fron 
in 1948. The 
gained from 
number of 
March, 23,833 in 
November 

Receipts in 1948 were $195,505,000 
a gain of 432% over the 1939 figure of 
$36,722,000 

While large increases in the num- 
ber of tourist courts were general 
throughout the country, California 
Texas, Florida, Colorado, Oregon 
Arizona and Washington accounted 
for 49°., of receipts 

American Motel Magazine ¢« 
the present of urist court 
at 30,000 

A recent reported 
that 38 plan to add an average of 
7.8 new units, at a cost of $46,000 per 
10tel. This represents 78,000 units at 


tourist 
1939 t 
of rental units 
303,900. The 
14,594 in 


16,972 in 


courts in- 
25.919 


number of 
13,521 in 
number 
159.846 to 

employes 


July 


was 
and 


timate 
number 


national y 
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an approximate cost of $211,870,000. 
Another 19% plan to spend an aver- 
age of $7,083 for remodeling and fur- 
nishing at a cost of about $33,644,000 

Modern conveniences, im proved 
services, and luxuries are common in 
motels. They include telephones, gas 
stations, food service, radios, ice cube 
machines, air conditioning, complete 
playgrounds, gardens, swimming 
pools, and heating equipment. Prac- 
tically all have modern bathroom 
facilities. Some financial institutions 
refuse loans for new motels unless at 
least 50% of the units are equipped 
with kitchenettes 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


471. The Inside Story. 


This 16-page folder published by 
Ahrens Publishing Company shows 
how the smoothly-operating hotel 
machinery is lubricated and the cost 
of keeping it in working order. 


Associations 
American Hotel Assn., 
St., New York 19. 
American Motor Hotel Assn., New 
Moore Blidg., San Antonio 3, Texas 
American Society of Travel Agents, 
Hotel McAlpin, New York 1 
Club Managers Assn 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2 
Hotel Greeters of America, Empire 
Bidg., Denver 2, Colo 
International Chefs 
52nd St., New York 19 


221 W. 57th 


of America, 


Assn., 128 W 


Publications 
(Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. ligh! 


face. Unless otherwise stated 


American Hote! Journal 
page, 4x63% : 
Ager , 
14.964 


American Motel Magazine 


Ame 


ASTA Travel News 


, . Ager 4 
Sworn. 3.474. Rate 


$170.1 $ 
Caterer and Hotel Proprietors Gazette 
Sworn. 5.218 


Club Management 


Conveition 
rectory 


iv) 


circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
Dec. 31 


1950] 


CCA 
Golidom. 407 ‘ 


CCA 


Hotel and Restaurant Operator. former!y 
“ R 254 Central To 
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SUGGESTIONS 
TO USERS... 


PUBLICATION DATA 


In looking for information about a publication 
refer first to “Index to Publications” 
on page 16. 


MARKET DATA 


In looking for data regarding a trade, industry 
or profession, refer to “Index to Markets,” 
on page ll. 


CANADA 


Canadian publications are indexed separately 
on page 28. 
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Hotel Greeter 
deg - ae ee ys on o Hotel Management. 7! \ 
$ > - A ° an York P hed by A 


Hotel Buyers’ Directory oo oa ms. 


a* ‘ 
Hote! Gazette A New k Hotel Industry 
Acer : . ; hed . se ist. Agency 
Sworn, 6.001 r stor Sworn. 6.715. 


4 Pag 
§4 


Hotel Monthly. 





¢ 











6.925: g 


is Vast, Expanding and Responsive! »»  * 


THIS MODERN EVOLUTION IN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 20).5%4:"S?* 
LODGING HAS WON THE PREFERENCE OF MOST AUTO 
TRAVELLERS. IT’S FUTURE IS ASSURED. 


THE MARKET Over 30.000 motels now flourish throughout the country and are | Hotel World-Review 


growing in numbers along with the tremendous increase in automobile 

travel. Many provide accommodations equal to or better than the finest page, Wgxl4 i 
hotels. Our readers’ survey indicated an average investment of from e Tuesday. Agency 
$125,000 to $150,000 per motel and an average of 22 units per motel. Their > stion, 6.455: gr 
needs require volume purchases of a wide range of furnishings, supplies. naging. 4 sept 
building materials, and equipment 


oY e's 


The government recognizes motels as essential housing and is encour- 
ging conversion of guest units to permanent quarters for war workers 
und servicemen’s families. Also, vacation travel is encouraged rather than 
restricted BF 


tut M ° 
READERS American Motel Magazine is directed to owners, operators, and man- lnstitutlons —s 


agers of motels, tourist courts, motor courts, and motor hotels. These 
business men, who came from many different walks of life, need help and 
guidance. They are seeking new buying sources and are therefore prime 
prospects for cultivation through advertising 


Institutions Magazine Catalog Directory 
‘ r ns.) 

International Steward 

Bivd.. I Angeles 4 


EDITORIAL POLICY American Motel Magazine is designed to provide the com t t 00. ; r 


motel operator with a real working tool. Articles are of a sound and basic 
usefulness on such subjects as air conditioning, furnishing. landscaping. 
laundries, lighting. maintenance, managerial counsel, motel construction, 
operations plumbing and heating. as well as a host of others 


CIRCULATION is rapidly increasing. Motel owners, operators, and man- sndard $ 


agers comprise 86% of the current subscribers. American Motel Magazine, 

having taken over Motor Court Age, is now absorbing the circulation of mid-West Hotel Reporter 
Motels and Courts Magazine. This brings the total distribution of Ameri- Neb. Published by 
can Motel Magazine up to 13,000 one-third coverage of the entire field 199s eg pe ; 
und the largest paid circulation directed to motel owners. subli ’ ‘ 
Write today for further information on the American Motel Market 


@ 


American Motel Magazine 


Published monthly by Patterson Publishing Co. 
Publishers of American Restaurant Magazine 
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CANADA 


‘Americar Trav : ne. Est 
st and 1Stk Agency disc ‘ Canedian Hotel Review and Restaurant. 48! 
n, Sworn. 3.460. Rates Ur rsity Ave., Toronto 2. Published by Mac 


Page 


Pub Ltd Est. 1923 Trim 


1 Page 1 36 r 1 23 
$145 0 ¢3 : ] pe fr { Published 
‘ 3 15-2 


d t rms se 28th 
iis 60.0 ( ‘irculation, 5.714: gross, 5, 
restaurants, 1,401; others, 1,164 
1 Page 
$146 


Hote! and Restaurant Magazine, § Co 
Toront ° ja. Published } 
1933 Tr 


Travel Items, 7 
Published by T 


r $3 


$4 


Puk Est Subscriptior S pe page L’Hotellerie Magazine. 
x Published t. F y Montrea 9 Pu 


Southern Hotel Journal 


Tavern Talk L'Industrie Hoteliere. 
M blist rea Qu >anada 
exll Type page iblis 
e 20th. “Agen y discounts 


ation, 2,967? gross, 3.217. | 


¢ 
Tourist Court Journal om 
na ' ous World Convention Dates. 
4 yr N. Y Put | 
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Industrial Distribution 
(See also Commerce and Distribution: Manufacturing 
Industries; Metal Producing and Working Industries) 





Industrial distribution involves the 
performance of all the functions asso- 
ciated with the movement of indus- 
trial (as contrasted with consumer) 
products from the places they are 
made to where they are put to useful 
purposes. It consists of 


developing selling and 


of markets 


Finding, 
servicing 
Warehousing 

Securing and then the filling 
ing and shipping of orders 

Customers’ credits, billings and 
lections 


pack 


A manufacturer may choose to sell 
his products to the industrial market 
through the distributor, by mail, or 
through his own personal sales force. 
Regardless of the method chosen, 
however, every act and function in 
the distribution process remains the 
game. 

For heavy engineered installations 
Where total unit sales are large, the 
Manufacturer may find it to his ad- 
Vantage to perform all the functions 
Bimself. His customers expect and in 
Many cases require special engineer- 
img service, and the use of his own 
fechnically-trained salesmen is the 

ly way of capturing the market. 

rthermore, the products may be 
@rdered long in advance of need and 
fhus production can be customized. 
Advance stocks do not need to be 
@ored, since on the spot delivery is 
Seither expected nor required by 
is customers. Some of the regular 
fianctions may thus be cut short. 

For manufacturers of standardized 
Broducts, the structure of the dis- 

butive setup is quite different. In 

is category of industrial items are 
light machine tools and other forms 
@ accessory equipment, perishable 

xduction tools, and a long list of 

intenance items and _ industrial 

pplies. Industrial buyers are in the 
abit of purchasing items of this 
mature on a day-to-day basis. The 
manufacturers of these lines must 
thus provide in their production and 
distribution system for production in 
advance of orders, for storage close 
to points of demand and for spot 
deliveries. Even for products of this 
class, some manufacturers still prefer 
to perform all the functions them- 
selves. They sell direct to industrial 
buyers through their own sales forces 
and maintain warehouses for their 
local stocks. There has been an in- 
creasing tendency, however, for the 
manufacturers of these more or less 
standardized industrial products to 
make use of local industrial dis- 
tributors 

While the so-called industrial or 
mill supply distributor is perhaps the 
best known among distributors of 
industrial products, the 1948 Census 
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farketing 


Scales of Industrial Distributors for Eleven Years 





OSTRIBUTOR SALES 
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of Business reported the following 
industrial wholesale concerns selling 
the industrial market 
Sales 
No. $ (000) 
Industrial chemicals, 
explosives 1,189 
Paints and varnishes. 1,277 
Electrical goods 5,443 
Hardware 2,153 
Lumber, construction 
materials 
Construction machin- 
ery, equipment 
Industrial machinery, 
equipment, supplies 7,304 
Transportation (ex- 
cept automotive 
equipment, supplies 657 


690,019 
221,861 
4,424,566 
2,013,997 


5,890 3,934,736 


936 786,561 


2,999,989 


251,204 


Automotive supply jobbers should 
probably be included in this list as in 
recent years they have tended to add 
general industrial lines. In the con- 
struction field, equipment dealers 
often rent, as well as sell equipment. 

Most of these distributors have en- 
joyed tremendous increases in sales 
volume. In 1950, sales through indus- 
trial supply houses, for example, were 
$3.2 billion, or almost four times 
those of 1939 


Industrial Supply Houses 


An industrial distributor is defined 
by Industrial Distribution as a sales 
and service organization handling 
tools, supplies and equipment re- 


quired by the industrial users of his 
particular territory. His function is a 
dual one in providing a stock of 
supplies on which manufacturers can 
draw for immediate delivery and in 
providing warehouse delivery service 
and sales representation for the 
makers. 

Industrial users, including all types 
of manufacturers, mines, mills, rail- 
roads, service industries, oil and gas 
well drillers and operators, pipe line 
operators, public utilities, etc., pur- 
chase most of their supply require- 
ments from industrial distributors. 
Surveys reveal that approximately 
83 out of every 100 industrial users 
purchase 50% or more from these 
distributors. 

The industrial distributor may be 
known locally by any one of the 
following trade names: Mill supply 
house; industrial distributor; rail- 
way, marine, mine or textile supply 
house; hardware wholesaler with an 
industrial department; iron and steel 
warehouse with a supply department; 
plumbing and heating wholesaler 
with an industrial department; ma- 
chinery or equipment dealer (mine, 
industrial, contractors, etc.); and a 
few specialists of limited lines, such 
as power transmission equipment 
distributors. 

The most important characteristic 
of industrial distributors is that they 
are department stores for their local 
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..- makes it easy to put your 
finger on distribution 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION gives 
you concentrated coverage of distribu- 
tors ... making it easy to put your 
finger on distribution. Your advertising 
message can do an effective contacting 
job for you because it can be aimed di- 
rectly at distributors and their sales- 
men. You can discuss products, selling 
procedures, markets, distributor sales 
policies, inventories...all in terms of 
your distributor operation. 


MARKETS COVERED 


The distributors who read INDUS- 
TRIAL DISTRIBUTION regularly con- 
tact and sel] equipment, tools and sup- 
plies to all industry . . . manufacturers, 
public utilities, transportation indus- 
tries, oil fields, road and construction 
contractors, mines and quarries and 
service industries. 

LOCATION 


Industrial distributors provide nation- 
wide coverage on a local basis. They 
sell and service industry “in their own 
backyard.” This table shows the num- 
ber of distributors in each geographical 
aréa: 

New England . . .206 
Middle Atlantic. .545 
East No. Central.501 
West No. Central .229 
South Atlantic. ..321 
SALES EFFECTIVENESS 


Distributors concentrate on their local 
trade area. They are well known to the 
trade . . . often on a first name basis. 
The average distributor has six outside 
salesmen, each make five sales calls per 
day. They can serve as your whole sales 
force, or can supplement your own sell- 
ing efforts. Distributors’ close contacts 
with customers and prospects, their ser- 
vice facilities and production know- 
how make them the most effective sales 
force for industrial equipment, tools and 
supplies. 

SIZE OF THE MARKET 
Industrial distributors sell more than 


$3,000,000,000 worth of equipment, tools 
and supplies annually. This represents a 


East So. Central 148 
West So. Central 270 
Mountain .......135 
Pacifie ..... . 270 


steady increase from $873,892,000 in 1939, 
and the sales curve is still swinging up. 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is 
practically 100% staff written by com- 
petent editors whose following among 
industrial supply men has been won by 
maintaining a practical, down-to-earth 
service to the industry. On-the-spot 
coverage of distributor operations is af- 
forded by the editors, who spend more 
than one-third of their time “in the 
field” with their readers . . . discussing 
their problems, offering suggestions and 
services, and gathering material. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s cir- 
culation quality is assured and main- 
tained by an extremely careful screen- 
ing of all subscriptions. The magazine's 
consistent acceptance among distributors 
is indicated by its high renewal rate — 
averaging about 75% 

Net paid circulation increased to 
11,001 and total distribution to 12,343 in 
the December 31, 1950 ABC statement. 
Of the total net paid reported, 83% goes 
to industrial distributors and their 
salesmen, and 15% to manufacturers’ 
agents and salesmen who contact dis- 
tributors. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TION’s circulation penetrates the entire 


Industrial Distributio 


organization in supply houses in every 
trading area in the country. 


READERSHIP 


Distributor personnel in all parts of 
the country regularly read INDUS- 
TRIAL DISTRIBUTION and profit by 
its editorial and advertising content. 
Top management, sales managers, buy- 
ers, department heads, counter clerks, 
inside salesmen and outside salesmen... 
all find it valuable in their daily work. 


MARKETING AIDS 


The following sales tools have been 
developed to help manufacturers secure 
and maintain distributor support and 
cooperation: 

Directory of Industrial Distributors 

Directory of Manufacturers’ Agents 

Distribution Centers for Industrial 

Products Marketing Maps 
Also Market Data, Surveys, and 
Product Studies, and other material. 

For complete information on these 
marketing aids or experienced personal 
counsel, contact your nearest represen- 


ebe 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


iInductrial Dictrifuti, 2 


New York—J. P. ORA, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel. Longacre 4-3000 

New England—H. E. THAYER, 
105 Dryden Drive, Meriden, Conn. 
Meriden 5-0034 


Cleveland— E. J. McOSKER, 
1510 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Tel. Superior 1-7000 


Chicago—E. N. GRANTVEDT, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Tel. Whitehall 4-7900 

Les Angeles—J. H. ALLEN, 
1111 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
Tel. Madison 6-423 

San Francisco—J. W. OTTERSON 
68 Post Street, San | Francisco 4, Cal. 
Tel. Douglas 2-4600 

Dallas—J. W. CASH, 
a amr a Dallas 1, Texas 
Tel. Prospect 7 
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industrial consumers—they carry the 
wide range of tools, supplies and 
equipment required by the industries 
in their territory, and they their 
entire to meet indus- 
trial requirements 
The industrial distributor’s recom- 
mendation is that by consolidating 
under one roof supplies for all in- 
dustrial users territory he 
enables users to their stock 
investment, and eliminating 
the necessity for a multitude of 
lirect selling sales forces and ex- 
pensive branch warehouses, he helps 
the manufacturers of industrial sup- 
plies to keep distribution costs at a 
low level 
In its Verified List 
Distributors, Industrial 
tabulates 2,658 such 
erving all industrial 
Verified those which 
tock and sell a more or less complete 
line of industrial tools, supplies and 
equipment required by the character 
of industry in their particular terri 
tory. In addition approx 
mately 2,000 supplementary industrial 
distributor outlets who sell tools, sup- 
plies and equipment to industry but 
whose industrial business is on 
limited lines and marginal or sub- 
ordinate to their main business. For 
example, many plumbing and heat- 
wholesalers iron and steel 
mechanical rubber goods 
specialists hardware wholesalers 
ntractors’ equipment and supply 
and ship chandlers are part 
f the supplementary classification 
The best indicate that 
verified distributors 
e whose mé business is selling 
supplies and equipment to 
industrial have approximately 
80% of the total sales to industry, and 
the distributors 
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Industrial 


Al ama 
Arizona 
Arkanea 
alifornia 


Distributors, 1950 


Nevada 
w Hampshire 


Jersey 


Ne 
N 


and or- 
exceeds $90,- 

organization 
product men, 
and stock 


warehouses, trucks, service 
ganization facilities 
000,000 Their office 
consisting of trained 
buyers, service tracers, 
clerks numbers over 5,000 

Many of the country’s leading man- 
ufacturers of industrial tools, supplies 
and equipment sell a large part of 
their entire output to _ industrial 
distributors who in turn distribute 
them to the ultimate user 

Industrial Distribution dis- 
tributors provide the following eco- 
functions and facilities 
Distributors help manufacturers 


says 


nomi 


effett operating economies in that in- 


distributors collect 
for a given item 


dividual local 
many small orders 
and bulk the order to the manufac- 
turer, permitting larger shipments 
which reduces accounting expenses, 
reduces shipping expenses, simplifies 
the handling of inquiries and orders 
on the part of the manufacturer and 
facilitates production planning on the 
part of manufacturers because of the 
range of reserve stocks carried 
by distributors throughout the vari- 
ous sections of the country 

2. Distributors effect warehousing 
economies for manufacturers. The 


wide 


carrying of stock by distributors 
eliminates the need, in most cases, 
for manufacturers to carry warehouse 
stock throughout the country 

3. It has been found that distribu- 
tors effect definite selling economies 
for manufacturers because distribu- 
tors’ salesmen cover well defined 
territories, mostly from local head- 
quarters, and their cost of selling is 
lower than manufacturers’ field men 

4. Distributors have the inside 
track with their local customers. They 
are intimately acquainted with the 
buyers in each plant and can always 
contact the executive who has the 
authority to place business 

Since 1929 there has been a definite 
trend on the part of industrial con- 
sumers to place more of their tool, 
supply and equipment requirements 
with industrial supply houses—and 
buy less from manufacturers direct 
Because distributors are carrying 
ample product stocks, more and more 
industrial consumers are reducing 
their own stores of maintenance 
items, which saves obsolescence, de- 
preciation and overhead costs. Fur- 
thermore, the purchasing department 
of the average industrial consumer 
prefers to centralize orders for many 
items with one or two local distribu- 
tors rather than to dispatch many 
orders to manufacturers scattered 
over the country. The distributor is 
at the other end of the phone ready 
to serve quickly and easily 
Associations 

American Leather Belting Assn., 41 
Park Row, New York 7 

American Supply and Machinery 
Mfrs. Assn., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh 
97> 

Central 
tors Assn., 
cago 6 

National Industrial Distributors 
Assn., 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 3 

Southern Industrial Distributors 
Assn., 208 Peachtree Arcade, Atlanta 
3 
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Madison St., Chi- 


States 
400 W 
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Institutions 


(See also Hotels, Clubs; Hospitals; 


Restaurants; Schools) 





Increased preparations for national 
defense are giving tremendous im- 
petus to away-from-home feeding and 
living. Because of the needs of the 
nation, the dislocation of families, the 
mass-movement of our armed forces 
and the manpower requirements of 
industry, it is becoming more neces- 
sary than ever before for millions of 
civilians and service personnel to use 
the facilities of public and private 
institutions of all types 

The institutions mass-consumer 
market includes both public and 
private enterprises and is made up of 
all establishments offering mass-feed- 
ing and/or mass-housing§ services 
The business of the institutions field 
represents a large proportion of the 
total national economy However, 
suppliers need influence only tens of 
thousands of buyers and specifiers as 
against the tens of millions who must 
be reached in any attempt to sell the 
general public or those who comprise 
the individual consumer market 

In this broad field the purchasing 
practices of such institutions as ho- 
tels, hospitals, restaurants, schools 
and colleges, clubs, YMCA’s and 
YWCA's, industrial cafeterias, motels, 
steamship, rail and air lines, asylums, 
orphanages, the armed and 
penal institutions are approximately 
the same. These segments are all in- 
cluded within the institutions field as 
are the supply adjuncts to the field 
the food service equipment dealers, 
the janitor supply houses, the whole- 
and manufacturers’ 
agents who service them 

All institutions produce and serve 
and mass-housing in 
same All need 
the same types of products. All buy 
food, food service equipment, build- 
ing materials, maintenance products, 
furnishings and building equipment 
to satisfy their multitude of needs 
They buy these products for identical 
purposes and in much the same way 
The appeals which will sell a given 
product to one segment of the institu- 
tions field sare also equally applicable 
to all other segments 

As a result of mobilization and 
greater plans for defense, marked 
changes are again taking place in the 
living habits of the American people 
These changes are placing increased 
demands on these institutions so that 
they represent a growing market for 
virtually every product grown or 
manufactured Their requirements 
range from insecticides to typewrit- 
ers, air conditioners to carpets, 
breakfast foods to television receiv- 
Institutions Catalog Directory 
has catalogued the major headings 
covering their needs in over 1,200 
different classifications 
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Annual Sanitary Requirements of Institutions 


Number needed 
(add 000) 
700 


nt blocks 
yStals (Para) 


(Para) ibe 

gals 

rant 
Sanitary 


Sanding 
Vacuun 


Number needed 
Item (add 000) 
Mop Wringers 
Mopping tanks 
Mopping trucks 
Pails, galvanized 
Pails, Shipping, 5 ga! 
Paper, abrasive, rolls 
Paper Bags, bales 
Paper, Toilet Seat 

cases 

Paper, Toilet Tissue 
Paper Towels 
Paper, Wrapping 
Pick-U Pans 


vers 


cases 
cases 


rolls 


Brush 
Rubber (Plumber) 


Liquid, gals 
Powdered, |b» 
Bar, cases 
Metal 
Natura 
Synthet 
Disinfect 
Insec 


Sponges 
Sponges 
Sprayers 
Sprayers 
Squeegees 
Squeegees 
Steel Wo 
042 
705 
3.786 
4093 
29.317 


ry Supply Assn 





Construction 


New construction in the institutions 
field is expected to stay at a record 
high during 1951. A large percentage 
of World War II military construction 
is unusable today. Because of the 
need for facilities and because of the 
shortage of materials, buildings were 
set up with a life expectancy of five 
years. and many have since been dis- 
mantled and sold for scrap. The de- 
fense effort calls for the construction 
of millions of dollars of buildings for 
the housing and the training of mili- 
tary personnel. 

Hospitalization insurance plans, 
plus the growing influence of health 
education are straining the facilities 
of hospitals. The government's re- 
sponsibility to veterans and to men in 
the armed services is greatly increas- 
ing federal participation in hospital 
work and in the number of hospitals 
Accumulated savings and increased 
earnings are being spent for better 
and more hospital care. Organized 
labor is calling for more hospital care 
as the responsibility allotted to states. 
The number of hospital beds has in- 
creased to about 1,500,000 but, al- 
though the situation has been relieved 
to some extent, demand still far ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

The elementary school population 
is reaching an unprecedented high. 
Since World War II, there has been a 
40% increase in the nation’s birth 
rate. The total enrollment of ele- 


mentary and high schools in i951 
will be over 20,000,000 students. The 
program of veteran’s aid in education 
by the federal government, the ac- 
centuated desire for higher education, 
and the requirements of the technical 
professions and the armed services 
have increased the enrollment in col- 
leges and universities to over 2,500,- 
000 students. 


Food Requirements 


Industrial feeding has become in- 


creasingly important. In new plants, 
kitchens and food service facilities 
are a primary requirement. Decen- 
tralization of industry, a growing 
number of defense production instal- 
lations and the emphasis on achiev- 
ing greater efficiency and increased 
production have accelerated the trend 
toward in-plant feeding installations. 
The feeding of employees has also 
become a common practice of banks, 
publishing houses, utilities, printing 
concerns and other large commercial 
enterprises. A recent survey of in- 
dustrial feeding operations conducted 
by Institutions Magazine shows that 
necessary expansion and improve- 
ment of present food service facilities 
to take care of the increase in em- 
ployment, plus the fact that 81.3% of 
the equipment in use today is at least 
five years old, creates an even greater 
market for food service equipment 
than first realized. 

The same survey showed that 99.5% 
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answering the survey had inplant 
feeding now and 0.5% did not. When 
the question of employee morale and 
productive capacity was asked 99.11% 
stated it increased with cafeterias in 
the plant while 0.9% said that it did 
not. The figures from the survey 
help stress the importance of indus- 
trial cafeterias not only when facto- 
ries are producing consumer goods, 
but more so during the time of a 
national emergency such as now. One 
phase of industrial feeding which 
could easily be overlooked are all 
the shipyards and arsenals. These in- 
dustries employ many, many people 
and adequate facilities to feed all 
employees is as important as the 
weapons they will be building for our 
armed forces 

People are traveling more. In doing 
so they utilize the services of restau- 
rants, hotels and motels, railroads, 
steamships and airlines. During 1951, 
these services will cater to individ- 
uals engaged in defense work and 
will again handle the movements of 
service personnel in ever-increasing 
numbers. It has been estimated that 
the airlines will carry over 20,000,000 
passengers during the year 

The United States has a magnifi- 
cent institutions plant. Its schools, 
colleges, hotels, restaurants and in- 
dustrial institutions lead the world. 
The institutions field has over 3,700,- 
000,000 square feet of floor space. To 
cover only 50% of this floor area with - 
wax would require 740,000 gallons 





The Entire 


CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONAL MARKET 


Through One Magazine 
Catholic Building and Maintenance 


CBM gives: 
100% COVERAGE — 
CBM goes 
to the 
28,323 nuns, 
brothers and pastors who are the di- 
recting and buying heads of the 
58,144 Catholic Institutions in America. 


NO WASTE CIRCULATION 

Everyone of 
these 28,323 nuns, brothers and pastors 
are important because each one is the 
directing head of a Catholic Institution 
and has the responsibility and full au- 
thority to buy all materials and equip- 
ment for that institution. 


CBM'S PURPOSE IS TO 
inspire the re- 
modelling, renovation and modernizing 
of Catholic Institutions, to promote the 
construction of new ones and to en- 
courege the purchasing of modern 
equipment, maintenance materials and 
supplies. 
Use CBM — Sell the Catholic 
Market 





Catholic Building and Maintenance 

53 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 

Les Angeles Chicago Sen Francis:o 
(A Wagner Publication) 
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To cover this floor area six times a 
year would consume 4,400,000 gallons. 
Other requirements of the field make 
it an important factor in the national 
market 


Needs of Field 


The total number of rooms in in- 
stitutions approaches 4,000,000. To 
equip these rooms, institutional de- 
mands penetrate deeply into manu- 
facturing facilities. The table below 
shows the equipment needed to fur- 
nish these rooms on an average basis 
and annual replacements. 

Annual 
Replace- 
ments 


Equip- 
ment 


Item 
Arm chairs 
Dressers . 
Plate glass tops 
Straight chairs 
Dresser lights and 
shades 
Waste baskets 
Floor lamps 
Bathroom mats 
Bath towels 
Face towels 
Writing desks 
Window curtains 
Window rods, 
brackets 
Window overdrapes 
Carpeting (yards) 
Carpet padding 
yards 118 


The wall space in the 4,000,000 
rooms in institutions is 4,098,000,000 
square feet. To cover this area once 
with an average type of paint would 
use 8,192,000 gallons. Corresponding- 
ly large volumes of wall paper and 
wall cleaner would be used. A re- 
cent survey of Institutions Magazine 
covering the painting practices of in- 
stitutions revealed that the 50,000 top 
institutions in the country spend 
$39,349,462 for paint alone in a single 
year. 

The institutions field serves over 
63,000,000 meals a day and purchases 
30% of all foods produced. Insti- 
tutions consume 55% of all frozen 
food products; 40,000 institutions con- 
stitute the bulk of this market. 

As soon as materials became avail- 
able after the end of World War II, 
large scale building and remodeling 
plans, re-equipping and refurnishing 
programs in institutions of all types 
were put into motion. During 1950, 
expenditures for these improvements 
totaled well over $10 billion. How- 
ever, in spite of a high rate of pub- 
lic and private construction since the 
war, the urgent demands of the 
American public still have not been 
satisfied 

The following information is from 
various releases of the United States 
Department of Commerce and covers 
the first nine months of 1950. 

Public expenditures for construc- 
tion in the first nine months of 1950 
amounted to $5,092,000,000 or an in- 


118 


crease of 8% over the same period 
for 1949. The largest increase over 
1949 was for private hospitals and 
institutional construction which rose 
to $253 millions, an increase of 90%. 

Still trying to satisfy the demand 
for institutional construction during 
the first nine months of 1950, insti- 
tutions increased still further their 
gains made over 1948 and reached a 
record high for institutions building. 

The advent of the national emer- 
gency and greater preparations for 
war will have significant effects dur- 
ing 1951. Although present indica- 
tions show a drop in private con- 
struction and remodeling because of 
credit restrictions, public building 
will increase to provide new installa- 
tions for the services, new industrial 
plants and large housing projects to 
accommodate workers. Both public 
and private institutions will spend 
more to rehabilitate their existing fa- 
cilities in preparation for shortages 
and greater demands put upon them 
by the defense activity and relocation 
of large numbers of people. 

The U. S. Office of Education found 
that the increase in enrollment 
which almost doubled the number of 
pre-war college students put the col- 
leges in need of 78% more plant 
space which would cost over $2.5 
billion. Equipment, land and mis- 
cellaneous cost would add an addi- 
tional $1 billion. 


While permanent buildings have 
been built as fast as possible with 
funds supplied by private and gov- 
ernment sources, there is a large num- 
ber of students to satisfy, and it will 
be some time before the need is met. 
The U. S. Office of Education states, 
“In the past the major responsibili- 
ties for planning the school building 
were often left to the architect. This 
practice is changing rapidly. More 
and more, elementary buildings are 
being constructed in relation to the 
educational planning of school ad- 
ministrators and school staffs.” 


The American Hotel Association re- 
ports that the hotel industry has in- 
creased its business 2% times over 
the 1939 volume of business, bringing 
their gross income to more than $2.5 
billion a year. This is expected to 
increase under the added impetus of 
the accelerated defense program. Be- 
cause of the higher percentages of 
occupancy, hotels must spend more 
to keep their equipment and fur- 
nishings in top condition. 

The need for fire prevention and 
safety equipment is still urgent in 
all types of institutions, particularly 
in times of greater emphasis on de- 
fense and conservation of existing 
facilities. The National Fire Protec- 
tion Association has found that the 
primary causes of fires in institutions 
by order of frequency are smoking 
and matches, misuses of electricity, 
heating defects or misuses, incen- 
diary or mischievous, spontaneous ig- 
nition and kitchen hazards. 

Personal interviews with manage- 
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ments of typical institutions have 
demonstrated the vast quantities of 
maintenance chemicals required for 
the constant up-keep of hotels, res- 
taurants, service installations, schools 
and colleges, and other institutions. 
As growing numbers of people are 
taking advantage of the facilities of- 
fered by institutions, these mainte- 
nance requirements will increase sig- 
r ficantly. 


Catholic Institutions 


The Catholic field contains 58,144 
institutions, according to Catholic 
Building and Maintenance. These 
structures range in size from parish 
schools, convents, rectories and 
churches to some of the country’s 
largest and most modern hospitals, 
central high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. 

A breakdown of these 
is given as follows by 
Catholic Directory: 
Cardinals’ residences 
Archbishops’ residences 
Bishops’ residences 
Abbeys 
Rectories 14 
Churches (with resident pastors). .14,6 
Missions (churches without resident 

pastors) 

Seminaries 

Colleges 

High schools 

Elementary schools 

Orphanages 

Hospitals and sanitaria 

Schools for nursing 

Protective institutions 

Homes for the aged 

Chanceries 
Retreat ho 
Convents and 


TOTAL 58, 


More than 7,500,000 people live in 
these institutions. Their kitchens and 
cafeterias serve more than 20,000,000 
meals daily. 

In charge of these institutions and 
responsible for the purchasing of all 
materials, equipment, and supplies 
are 27,886 nuns, brothers, and pastors. 

About 28,000 people are involved 
in planning, building, and specifying 
materials for the construction of new 
Catholic institutions. These include 
the 27,886 directing heads of the ex- 
isting institutions, plus diocesan 
chancery officials, architects specializ- 
ing in Catholic construction, super- 
intendents of Catholic schools, and 
diocesan building commissioners. A 
recent survey placed the cost of new 
construction at $3.5 billion annually. 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar- 


ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be obtained through INDUSTRIAL 
MAREETING. 


491. 


This booklet, designed by Institu- 
tions Magazine, is aimed at helping 
institutions plan and carry through 
their building and remodeling pro- 
grams. It lists all the many types 
of institutions along with the number 
in operation. It also shows the 
amount spent on repair and main- 
tenance work. There are also many 
pictures of new buildings along with 
projected construction work. 


Keeping Pace with America. 


492. A Quick Look at the Institu- 
tional Market for Air Condi- 
tioning. 


This booklet tells people in the air 
conditioning field where their market 
is—the purchasing power of that 
market — who influences the buying. 


493. The Institutional Market for 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fight- 
ing Equipment. 


Institutions Magazine has gathered 
information regarding fires in the 
United States. There is a breakdown 


of losses in dollars and lives — what 
causes most fires and a list of insti- 
tutions which burned last year. 


494. Industrial Cafeteria Survey 


A survey conducted by Institutions 
Magazine the results being printed 
in the form of a news letter. This 
survey was made in order to find 
out what condition industrial cafe- 
terias are in, what their facilities 
are, and what the effect of the de- 
fense program and additional employ- 
ment in defense will be. 


495. How to sell to Government In- 
stitutions 


This is a detailed report which tells 
what products government institu- 
tions are buying, who buys for gov- 
ernment military institutions . . . for 
government civilian institutions, how 
your advertising can help you secure 
bids, how to enter bids and what 
things military procurement officers 
want to know about your business. 
Published by Institutions Magazine. 


496. Painting Survey. 


This survey was made by Institu- 
tions Magazine to find out who does 
the painting in institutions — how it 
is purchased — the amount of money 
spent for paint by various institutions. 
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Life insurance sales in the United 
States in 1950 were $29,940 million 
according to the Institute of Life In- 
Ordinary accounted for $17,- 
llion; group, $7,060 millio 
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gain from underwriting was $196 
million, and the increase in surplus, 
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were $7.1 billion; liabilities 
ion; surplus to policyholders, 
Dillon 

About 86 of the premiums 
written by 374 stock companies 
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Jewelry and Optical Goods 


The 1948 Census of Business re- turers with shipments of $248,185,000; 
ported 21,269 jewelry stores with 182 findings establishments, with 
sales of $1,224,878,000. In 1939, 14,559 shipments of $73,530,000; and 270 lap- 
jewelers had sales of $361,595,000. ‘dary establishments, with shipments 

Jewelry stores had a loss of 12% of $30,269,000. 
in 1949, but reported a gain of 2% in @ 

1950 . 

The 1948 Census of Business also Optical Goods Cytemstity sbished S N. Wabash Ave 
reported 12,750 watch and jewelry The 1948 Census of Business re- [99°,', 33) 2? 
repair shops with receipts of $86,- ported 1,897 optical good stores, I 
401,000 known in the trade as “dispensing 

There were 3,391 jewelry whole- retailers,” with sales of $73,921,000, 
salers in 1948 with sales of $799,012,- the 1939 census found 5,995 such 
000. In 1939, 1,808 jobbers had sales stores with sales of $60,567,000. 
of $234,054,000 There are about 18,000 optometrists 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures in the United States, their principal ° : 
reported 194 manufacturers of clocks business being refractions. The trade Blee?. © 
and watches, with shipments of $341,- is served by about 1,400 wholesalers. gees 2c ht ae 
190,000; 82 establishments in the The major development in the Es 
watchease field, with shipments of optical field in recent years has been 
$44,494,000; 1,344 jewelry manufac- the introduction of the contact lens. 
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Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 





While the number of power laun- 
dries was virtually unchanged be- 
tween 1939 and 1948, distribution 
altered substantially. The number of 
plants gained substantially in the 
South, but declined elsewhere, es- 
pecially in the North Central states 
of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas. 


The number of employes increased 
from 249,000 in 1939 to 272,000 in 
1948 and payroll jumped from $233,- 
606,000 to $501,646,000. 


Failure of laundries to gain numer- 
ically is attributed to the advent of 
the self-service laundry. The 1948 
Census of Business reported 8,523 
self-service laundries with receipts 
of $65,409,000. Some self-service 
laundries have broadened their ac- 
tivities and have installed dryers, 
doing ironing as well as washing. 
Others take in shirts, either handling 
them themselves or sending them to 
power laundries on contract. 


To combat the self-service trend, 
power laundries have in some cases 
installed small unit equipment, in 
which the customer’s washing is han- 
dled just as in self-service establish- 
ments. 


Power laundries have also met the 
new threat with heavy promotion, 
both as individuals and co-opera- 
tively. Such campaigns have been 
hampered by lack of funds and the 
industry is looking forward to adver- 
tising of the American Institute of 
Laundering, which begins in the fall. 


Profits of laundries have fallen 
consistently. Figures for 1949 show a 
net profit of only 4.49% on sales, 
compared with 4.84% in 1948 and 
6.07% in 1947. 

Power laundries in New York, Illi- 
nois, California and Pennsylvania 
reported over $50 million receipts in 
1948 and accounted for 27% of the 
number of establishments, 34% of the 
dollar volume, and 35% of the pay- 
roll. New York State alone had 10% 
f the establishments, 12% of dollar 
volume and 13% of payroll. 


Laundry supplies are distributed 
by 388 establishments with 1948 sales 
of $114 million. In 1947, there were 
127 manufacturers of commercial 
laundry machines with shipments of 
$94.4 million. 


Self-Service 


While the 1948 Census of Business 
reported 6,523 self-service laundries, 
The Automatic Launderer & Cleaner 
said the number had reached 12,000 
at the close of 1950. Receipts in that 
year were close to $100 million com- 
pared with $65,409,000 in 1948. 


1948 Receipts of Power Laundries and Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 
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—Census of Business 





A corollary to the automatic laun- 
dry is the coin-metered route opera- 
tion, consisting of automatic washer 
units and auxiliary equipment in- 
stalled on a rental basis in apart- 
ment houses, tourist courts, housing 
projects and military establishments. 

In 1948, New York, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma and Florida ac- 
counted for 54% of the self-service 
laundries, 53% of the dollar volume, 
and 51% of the payroll. 


Cleaning and Dyeing 


The number of cleaning and dye- 
ing plants more than doubled be- 
tween 1939 and 1948, increasing from 
11,604 to 24,017. They had 1948 re- 
ceipts of $807,673,000, a gain of 342% 
over 1939. These figures exclude re- 
ceipts for cleaning work done by 
power laundries and rug cleaners. 

Employment in cleaning and dye- 
ing plants increased from 83,970 in 
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Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 





YOUR 


GUIDEPOST 
IN THE 





Serving the South 


SINCE 1907! 


@ Gives You Accurate 
Market Selectivity. 

© Covers 25°% of Nation's 
Lawndry and Drycleaning 
Buying Power. 
Read by More Executives 
than any other Regional 
Leundry and Drycleaning 
Magazine. 


For 44 years, The Guide has covered 17 
southern states that have «@ $270 million 
annual laundry and drycleaning business. 
The Guide's 4915 circulation and 588 pages 
of advertising carried in 1950 exce. J those 
of any other regional laundry and dry- 
cleaning magazine. Field edited, The Guide 
furnishes much valuable information to top 
men in the South's great loundry ond dry- 
cleaning industry 


The GUIDE 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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1939 to 203,867 in 1948. Payroll rose 
from $80 million to $385 million. The 
East South Central States, South 
Atlantic States and West South Cen- 
tral States led in gains in both num- 
ber of plants and receipts between 
the two years 

However, New York, California, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania accounted 
for 31% of receipts. In 1939, these 
four states had 34% of total dollar 
volume 

Cleaning and Laundry World re- 
ported that net profit in 1949 was 
6.27° of sales. While production 
costs increased, a saving in sales and 
distribution expenses maintained 
profit clase to the 1948 level 

The same authority reported a shift 
in the sources of work received. 
Route sales show a decline, as do 
sales through branch stores, while 
gains were registered in work 
brought direct to plants by customers 
and in volume done with press shops 
on a contract basis 

Installation of cleaning units in 
neighborhood shops has continued, 
impairing volume of wholesale plants. 
The majority of such units use syn- 
thetic solvents which are in short 
supply because of defense require- 
ments and expansion may be halted. 
Wholesalers, using petroleum sol- 
vents, are less likely to be affected 
Four out of every five plants use 
petroleum solvents. 

Rug cleaning companies had 1948 
volume of $42.5 million, of which 
specialists did more than 80%. Power 
laundries and cleaning plants han- 
dled the remainder 


Associations 


American Institute of Laundering, 
S. Chicago St., Joliet, Tl. 

Laundry & Cleaners Allied Trades 
Assn., 95 Liberty St.. New York 6. 

National Assn. of Institutional 
Laundry Managers, Girard College, 
Philadelphia 21 

Linen Supply Assn. of America, 22 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. 

National Institute of Cleaning and 
Dveing, 909 Burlington Drive, Silver 
Spring, Md 
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LAUNDRIES 








A NEW MARKET 


@ THE AUTOMATIC (self-service) 
laundry plant is rapidly develop- 
ing into a ‘one-stop’ complete laun- 
dry and cleaning service, plus a 
shopping center where related lines 
of merchandise are sold. 


@ THE AUTOMATIC LAUNDERER 
& CLEANER represents this fast- 
growing industry as its first-founded 
independent monthly trade journal. 


@ We have prepared the way for 
many manufacturers and suppliers 
to step in and do a selling job in 
this fertile new market. 


@ AL&C has built the strongest 
circulation and carries far more 
national advertising than any other 
publication claiming to cover this 
field. With a circulation of over 
6,200, we reach every known avto- 
matic laundry and cleaning owner 
in the U. S. and a cross section of 
progressive owners in 15 foreign 
countries. 


@ Our readers are the * key own- 
ers of an estimated 12,000 auto- 
matic laundering and cleaning 
plants, bringing our total reader- 
ship to at least 20,000 each month. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ENTRENCH 
YOUR NAME AND PRODUCT IN 
THIS FIELD. WE CAN DO AN 
EFFECTIVE JOB FOR YOU NOW! 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CON 
CERNING THIS IMPORTANT NEW MARKET 


* Multiple store owners who operote 
two or more automatic plants and, 
in addition, ore often proprietors of 
coin-metered laundry operations in 
housing projects, aportment houses 
and tourist courts. 


Published b 
WALTER TURRENTINE PUBLISHING co. 
(Trede Journals Since 1925) 
Executive Offices: 703 Spring St., NW 
Atienta, Georgia 


THE 


AUTOMATIC 


LAUNDERER & CLEANER 
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Lumber 


(See also Building, Wood-Working) 





While the Bureau of the Census 
found 53,109 sawmills and planing 
mills in the United States in 1947, 
only 19,039 produced more than 200,- 
000 board feet each 

Shipments in 1947 were valued at 
$2,500.7 million, a gain of 259% in 
value over 1939, the previous census 
year 

These mills employed 380,456 men, 
and had a payroll of $746.6 million 
Production workers numbered 363,673 
and received $683.7 million in wages 

Cost of materials, fuel, electricity 
and contract work was $1,024.2 mil- 
lion. Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment amounted to $110.6 mil- 
lion. Value added by manufacture 
was $1,476.5 million 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
@lso reported 156 veneer mills with 
shipments of $67,423,000; 184 shingle 
Mills, $26,254,000; 56 excelsior mills, 
$7,508,000 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ported that lumber production in 
1950, based on reports from regional 
@sociations, was 39,379 million board 
fect, 144% above 1949. However, 
Based on other estimates, final pro- 
duction figures will probably fall 4.5% 
Below this figure. Even so, 1950 pro- 
duction will stand the highest 
@ince 1929 

The general price freeze announced 
@rily in 1951 caused confusion in the 
amber industry and many shipments 
Were withheld because of uncertainty 
@ to the prices which could be 
dharged 


as 


The lumber price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on 
a 1926 average of 100, stood at 371.0 
in Sept., 1950, 359.3 in October, 345.9 
in November and 348.4 in December 


Despite the near record production 
in 1950, imports were also the highest 
ever reported. They amounted to 
3,422 million board feet valued at 
$264,791,000. Exports were 514 mil- 
lion board feet valued at $48,482,000 


About 23% of U. S. production is 
of hardwoods. The South leads in 
pine production and the Pacific Coast 
in Douglas fir. Twelve states have 
about 60% of the mills and of 
production. They are Oregon, Wash- 
ington, California, Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, North Caro- 
lina, Texas, Louisiana and Virginia 


7709 
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Associations 
American Walnut Mfrs. Assn., 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11 


666 
American Wood Preservers Assn., 
839 17th St., Washington 6, D. C 
Mahogany Assn., 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1 
National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Assn., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
National Hardwood Lumber Assn. 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 
National Lumber Mfrs. Assn., 
18th St., Washington 6, D. C 
National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn., Ring Bldg., Washington 6, D. C 
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The Director of Defense 
tion reported on April 1, 
he had placed orders fo! 
billion of military equipment 
try was tooling up and deliveries 
beginning to come off the pro- 
duction line Defense expenditure 
rate of $2 billion 
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cost of military equipment has 
markedly since World War 
from the general rise in 
prices, the increases in size, weight 
and complexity of most items has 
added greatly to the costs. 


The weight of some of 
the new plane models, for example, 
Ss six times that of the comparable 
World War II models. The greatly 
increased use of electronic equipment, 
built to precision standards, results 
in heavy added As a conse- 
quence, one B-36 of the present day 
costs $3,500,000—13 times the $275,000 
paid for one B-17 in World War II 


ased 


II Apart 


airframe 


cost 


Present day military equipment re- 
quires, in addition, greater quantities 
f critical materials. Jet engines op- 
erate at considerably higher tempera- 
fures than do piston engines. Hence 
their materials not only require more 
precise alloying and heat treating, 
with resultant increased expense, but 
lso contain proportions of 

hardening and high-temperature- 
isting metals such tungsten, 


greater 


chromium, cobalt, and molybdenum. 
The greatly expanded requirements 
for electronic equipment also require 
increased amounts of cobalt, cad- 
mium, zinc, lead, and copper. 


To offset these new demands, both 
industry and the Department of De- 
fense are seeking means of saving 
critical materials by using substitutes. 
As an outstanding example of prog- 
ress in this direction, cartridge and 
shell cases are now being made from 
steel instead of brass. Ammunition in 
World War II accounted for as much 
as 50% of total consumption of cop- 


per 


Procurement 


The stepping-up of procurement 
demanded by the defense program 
has required revision of the contract- 
ing and purchasing policies that have 
been in effect since World War II. 

The Secretary of Defense has di- 
rected that policies and procedures be 
adopted throughout the Department 
to accomplish the following specific 
ends: 


1. To spread contracts across 
dustry as widely as possible. 


in- 


2. To utilize additional contractors 


in lieu of multishift or overtime op- 
erations, wherever time permits, in 
order to broaden the mobilization 
base 





Final Summary 
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All employees 


Salar te< 
and « age 
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average f 
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$39, 689, 527 


1947 Census of Manufactures, for Industry Groups 


Production workers 


Wages 
total 


| 
Number of 
Number | production} Value 
of workers | added by 
establish (average manu- 
ments for the facture 
year 


11 916.188 $30,242,343 
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THE IEN PLAN 


The IEN Plan is a plan to help 
you sell by helping you find top 
plants in all industries, select 
the key specifiers and buyers in 
those plants, attract their inter- 
est in what you have to sell, 
place your story before them at 
a time when they are looking 
for products they can use or 
adapt to their use. 


1EN RATES 


Standard one-ninth page units 
in Industrial Equipment News 
eliminate the need for attention- 
getting display space, and per- 
mit every advertisement to be 
placed next to editorial product 
information 

One time : - $135 
Six times at - ~— 
Twelve or more times, at. .$125 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


For further information on in- 
dustry’s original product infor- 
mation service, send for: 
The IEN Plan 
CCA Statement 
NIAA Report 
Useful Information 
Advertising Suggestion 
folder 


ae 


Looking for a medium to reach 


specifiers and buyers 





in all industries? 


Industrial Equipment News offers you— 


Plants in all industries 


Through IEN you reach America’s best-rated and fastest-growing manu- 
facturing plants, regardless of industry. This primary market is supple- 
mented by government agencies and consulting firms whose decisions 
affect quantity purchases by industry. 

56.3% of IEN readers are in plants rated $1,000,000 and over; 

86.1% in plants rated $100,000 and over. 


Readers who specify and buy 


Through IEN you reach operating, engineering and production men in 

these selected plants; qualifying individuals in government arsenals, 

shipyards, proving grounds; selected readers in engineering firms . . . 

altogether some 62,000 men who make buying and specifying decisions © 

for industry. 
39.4% of IEN readers are in production management; 48.5% 
in plant engineering and operation; 36.7% in product design 
and engineering; 43.2% in purchasing. 


Reader interest in product information 


The entire editorial content of [EN is concerned with product news and 
information, known to be of first interest to top production men. This 
is confirmed by the fact that over 92% of TEN circulation is requested 
by these readers. 

Readership verification indicates that 95.9% of readers use IEN 

for finding and buying equipment, parts, materials. 


REPRESENTATIVES —~ BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 
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Defense 
Expenditures 
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DEFENSE EXPENDITURES AND 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Gross National Product 


‘Non-Defense Expenditures 
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(Billions of 1950 Dollars) 
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3. To make the fullest possible use 
@f small business concerns 
4. Te 
quire 
PWactor 
To provide 
producer to 


or if necessary re- 
prime con- 


encourage 
subcontracting by 
incentive 
his 


maximum 


reduce costs 


place contracts with a view 


availability of manpower 


7. To 
to ecom 

To these ends, the negotiation of 
@ntracts in lieu of competitive bid- 
Ging has been reintroduced, although 
frmal advertising and competition 
@re still employed where they do not 
adversely affect the acceleration of 
procurement or the desired broaden- 
ing of the industrial 


place contracts with a view 


in transportation 


mies 


base 


Pricing and profit policies have also 
been re-examined. The aim of the 
Department of Defense is to hold 
down prices and encourage the con- 
ervation of limited manpower, mate- 
rials and facilities. These aims are to 
be achieved through forward pricing 
and repricing rather than through re- 
covery of excessive profits by renego- 
tiation or taxation Nevertheless, 
renegotiation is provided for and its 
coverage broadened by the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, passed in March 

Programs for the careful selection 
and training of procurement officers, 
now being developed in all of the 
services, will also yield important 
returns. 
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Tax Amortization 


Companies investing in defense fa- 
cilities may apply for the privilege 
of deducting plant costs, for tax pur- 
poses, at the rate of 20% per year in 
lieu of the normal depreciation rate 
The acceleration is applied to that 
portion of the new facilities deter- 
mined by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministrator to be attributable to de- 
fense purposes 

As of March 16, 1951, 660 certifi- 
cates had deen issued covering pri- 
vate capital investment of nearly $4 
billion in added productive capacity. 
The average proportion of plant costs 
allowed for accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion was 69%; this means that about 
$2.7 billion can be written off for tax 
purposes at the 20% rate 

Expansion of steel capacity has 
been the first objective of the tax 
amortization program. The iron and 
steel industry has received 50% of the 
total of $4 billion certified, with 124 
projects of 50 separate companies 
approved 

Rail transportation and the alumi- 
num industry account for 14 and 6%, 
respectively 

About $44 million has been loaned 
directly to 21 companies, exclusive of 
$53.5 million loaned by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, in 
partnership with defense agencies, 
from its own funds. These loans are 
chiefly for expansion of capacity. 


Each of the procuring agencies for 
the defense program has been dele- 
gated authority to guarantee loans for 
defense contractors. Where the guar- 
anties are made, commercial banks 
grant the loans at interest rates not 
to exceed 5%. On April 1, 167 com- 
panies had participated in the guar- 
anteed loan programs, receiving a to- 
tal of $128 million, mainly for work- 
ing capital. 

Where increased production of cer- 
tain kinds of materials or equipment 
is essential, the Defense Department 
utilizes procurement funds to finance 
plant extensions or the installation of 
special equipment in private plants. 
The equipment or facilities are used 
on a lease basis, with title remaining 
in the Government. If the equipment 
is used for work other than Govern- 
ment contracts, a rental is paid to 
the Government 


As the result of both private and 
government effort, the demand for 
new plant and equipment is expected 
to increase from about $18.5 billion 
in 1950 to almost $24 billion in 1951. 


Controls 


Before expansion can catch up with 
need, shortages will be met by the 
use of controls over production and 
distribution. The priority system is 
the basic control device used to chan- 
nel materials and industrial capacity 
into direct defense production. Under 
this system authorized agencies as- 
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Index of Production Worker Employment and Payrolls and Cost of Living 
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ratings 
con- 
or- 


(defense order) 
The prime 
DO-rated 


Bign “DO” 
® their contracts 
@Wactors in turn issue 
Gers to sub-contractors 

Other types of controls are as fol- 
dws 


» & 
the amount 


orders—which limit 
material producers 
May use for nondefense production 
2. Simplification and standardiza- 
tion orders—which cut down or pro- 
hibit “frills,” or reduce the variety, 
sizes, models, or styles of products. 


mitation 


of 


-which pro- 
material in 
or specified 


3. Prohibition orders- 
hibit the of 
specified products 
projects 


use scarce 


end 


4. Inventory controls—which limit 
the amounts of specified items which 
companies may keep on hand at any 


given time 


5. Distribution orders—which re- 
quire individual concerns to maintain 
a specified pattern of distribution of 
scarce materials or products which 
they supply. 


The 
ity and the 


Production Author- 
Minerals Admin- 


National 
Defense 
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pplied controls of these 
following materials, 
as of April 1, 


istration had a 
types to the 
products, or activities 
1951 


Insect v 
Machine 
Activities 


truct 


In addition, the NPA has issued 
certain broad reguiations applying to 


all critical materials and production 


A preliminary inventory control 
regulation limited the quantities of a 


specified list of materials that could 
be received or delivered and pro- 
vided criminal penalties for any un- 
reasonable accumulation of materials 
by any individual or business con- 
cern. 

Another regulation seeks to assure 
all establishments in the United 
States—warehouses, factories, service 
shops, schools—necessary supplies for 
maintenance, repair, and operation. 
This directive was issued in recogni- 
tion of the fact that a few pounds 
of metal today to keep a machine 
running is better than several tons 
of metal tomorrow to replace that 
same machine. The regulation gave 
each establishment the right to issue 
DO-rated orders for supplies for 
maintenance, repair and operation. 


Finally, directives are issued to in- 
dividual. companies when necessary to 
meet emergency situations, break 
bottlenecks, aid essential industries, 
assist hardship cases, or otherwise 
provide exceptions to the general or- 
ders and regulations. These direc- 
tives require a specific company to 
make delivery of a specified amount 
of material to another company. 
Through March, over 650 had been 
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You are NEVER Without 
a Representative in 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and its publisher the ASME have been 
functioning for 70 years . . . on the basis of rendering a service which 
can be accomplished only through associated effort. 


MARKET MECHANICAL ENGINEERING reaches the vital fac- 
ee tors in ALL of mechanized industry the men who 
design and build and install and operate and maintain all kinds of 
mechanical apparatus, from power plant equipment to production 
machinery. It is a horizontal medium covering industry at large and 
its broad coverage practically overcomes specific field inactivity, giv- 
ing a good average for all fields 
EDITORIAL MECHANICAL ENGINEERING deals, in a basic 
= way, with what is new and significant in engineering 
progress. It creates and maintains the highest type of reader interest— 
by authoritative articles which are in the engineer's language for 
engineers and engineer-executives whose responsibilities in modern- 
izing and maintaining industry, requires them to keep reliably 
informed 

The far-reaching organized activities of the ASME have sources 
and resources without counterpart or sear counterpart. The work of 
the ASME is divided into 20 Professional Divisions; 70 Sections; 
nearly 3,000 mechanical engineers and executives working in 500 
groups for engineering progress and industrial advancement. 


CIRCULATION MECHANICAL ENGINEERING provides in- 
= § dustrial advertisers the most direct route to the 
high-calibre men responsible for the sinews of industry. It reaches 
the men who have the real responsibility for mechanical performance 
—engineers and industrial-executives engaged in that kind of work 
constitute the authorship and the readership of MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. It offers quality circulation, currently over 34,000 
net paid. 


when you advertise 
in ASME PUBLICATIONS 
ASME MECHANICAL CATALOG 


FIELD The field of the ASME CATALOG covers the leading com- 
—ae= panies of every industry using or concerned with mechani- 
cal equipment. While there are many avenues of approach, the ASME 
CATALOG is fortunately situated. The ASME Membership is com- 
posed of engineers in the executive-supervisory-administrative group. 


FEATURES “Catalog Section”—This section covers the entire field 
| 


of mechanical equipment and engineering materials. 


“Mechanical Equipment Directory”—a complete and accu- 
rately classified directory of firms manufacturing mechanical equip- 
ment 


INQUIRIES A news release service for advertisers in both publi- 
ees cations is furnished in MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 


ING. It appears as a regular advertisers’ publicity feature entitled 
Keep Informed.” Something extra without charge. 


In this same publication there is another special feature called 
“Buyer's Catalog Guide” for listing by advertisers in both publica- 
tions desirous of securing specific requests for their catalogs. There 


is no charge for this service either 


CIRCULATION §9 Those who receive the ASME CATALOG are 
LE 


individuals who have advised us that their duties 


involve the recommendation, selection, specification or approval of 
purchase of mechanical equipment, material and supplies for prod- 
uct and plant. 


This circulation, 15,000, comprises over 14,000 ASME Mem- 
bers. Records indicate that there are 30,000 to 40,000 users for the 
15,000 individual books distributed. 


May we supply you 


with additional information? 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


29 West 39th Street 


Midwest Office. 400 West Madison St 


3727 West Sixth St, Los Angeles 5, Cal . Terminal! Sales Bidg 


Chicago 6 . Representative 


ae Cl ae ee oe 


Fran 


601 Continental Bldg., Dallas 
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Idleness Due to Work Stoppages 
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issued. The freight car construction 
rogram and the Great Lakes cargo 
Wessel program are being made effec- 
Rive through such directives 


Manpower 
The Director of Defense Mobiliza- 


Bion said in his first report, dated 
April 1, 1951, that manpower defici- 
@ncies could become the limiting fac- 
for in production and in military 
Strength. He laid down these rules 

1. We must distribute our man- 
power between the military services 
and the civilian economy so as to 
achieve the best result in terms of the 
national interest 

2. We must expand the supply of 
manpower available for defense pro- 
duction, including agriculture, until 
requirements are met 

3. We must utilize our work force 
at their highest skills and capacities 


4. We must quickly train adequate 
numbers for defense jobs and con- 
tinue the education and training of 
skilled and scientific personnel 


The Director said that the portion 
of the labor force engaged directly 
or indirectly in defense production 
will have to be increased by 3 to 4 
million workers in 1951. 
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The major sources of the 3 to 4 
million new defense workers will be 


Transfer From Nondefense Activi- 
ties—Much of the need for defense 
workers will be met by the transfer 
of workers from civilian activities 
Many will shift without leaving their 
present job stations as their estab- 
lishments convert to defense produc- 
tion. 


Reduction of Unemployment.— 
Although the number of unemployed 
workers is already relatively low, we 
can expect a further movement of 
unemployed workers into jobs as de- 
fense production accelerates 

The Director 
longer work week, 
the most effective 


also 
with 


suggested a 
48 hours as 


Labor Force 


The Bureau of the Census estimated 
the civilian labor force, including both 
employed and the unemployed, at 62.3 
million in March, about 1.0 million 
larger than in February. Although 
expansion of the labor force is nor- 
mally associated with the upturn in 
farming and other seasonal activities 
in the spring, the increase recorded 
between February and March this 
year was considerably greater than 
could be ascribed to these influences 


alone. Apparently factor in 
the increase was again the entry into 
the labor force of large numbers of 
housewives to take defense and other 
nonfarm jobs. 


a major 


Responsible for keeping the civilian 
labor force at its current high level, 
in spite of the induction of large num- 
bers of young men into the armed 
forces over the past year, is the great- 
ly increased labor force participation 
of women 

In the first quarter of 1951, an aver- 
age of 18.6 million women were in 
the civilian labor force, or about 
800,000 more than in the same period 
of 1950. Women 25 to 44 years of age 
accounted for about three-fifths of the 
increase and those between 45 and 64 
years for most of the remainder 


The male civilian labor force, at an 
average of 43.1 million in the first 
quarter of the year, was about 650,000 
under the 1950 average for the corre- 
sponding months, with virtually all 
of the reduction recorded among 
young men 18 to 24 years old. 


Labor Agreements 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that automatic cost-of-living 
or escalator clauses granted in the fall 
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For years advertisers have recognized N.E.D.'s 
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of 1950 put about 800,000 workers 
under such contracts 


The same authority reported 7,652,- 
000 workers covered by employe ben- 
efit plans, divided as follows by type 
Health and welfare and pension plans 
60.1 health and welfare, 33.1 
pension or retirement, 6.8% 


Methods of financing these plans 
were given as follows: Health and 
welfare: employer only, 54.6%; joint 
employer and employe, 36.5 unde- 
termined, 8.9%; pension plans: em- 
j joint employer 
9.4%; undetermined 


ployer only, 74 
and employe, 1 
5.9 

United States Steel Corporation re- 
ported that cost per employe of fringe 
benefits in 1950 averaged 34 cents an 
hour, or 21 of the straight time 
hourly wage U. S. Steel listed the 
following under fringe benefits: over- 
time, holiday and shift premiums 
vacation costs, pension and insurance 
cost welfare fund payments, gov- 
ernment old age and unemployment 
benefit taxes, workmen's compensa- 
tion payments, accident and hospital 
expense, reporting time and other al- 
lowances, and in certain mining oper- 
ations, portal to portal payments 


U. S. Steel said that the straight 
time hourly wage of its steel mill 
workers in 1950 was nearly 2‘ times 
the 1936 rate, but fringe costs were 


eight times as great 


Buying Practices 


National Industrial Advertisers 
ition made a major contribu- 
cientific marketing by its 1949 
of industrial buying practices, 
which indicated that almost invaria- 
bly, teamwork, rather than individual 
referen ictates buying proce- 


dure 


The survey, covering the largest 
plants in the ten largest industries, 
99 


developed the following 22 major 
point 


1. Internal influences (such as plant 
expansion, introduction of new mod- 
els, replacement of worn or obsolete 
equipment) prompted realization of 
the need for 92 of total purchases 
made 


2. Internal influences tend to be less 
important in prompting realization of 
the need for materials than in prompt- 

alization of the need for either 
t 


yuipment or component parts 


Internal influences tend to be 
yre dominant in prompting realiza- 
tion of the need as the value of the 
purchase increases 
4. Half of purchases (30) prompted 
tirely by external influences result- 
ed from calls by salesmen 


). In the overall picture, operating 
management was most active in first 
stating need for item purchased—fol- 


lowed closely by the engineering de- 
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Management men constitute 
50% and purchasing agents 
constitute 50% of the users of 
MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK. 


Purchasing agents comprise 
50.7°;, of the users of this familiar 
buying guide. The remainder con- 
sists of those whose administrative 
functions also include that of pur- 
chasing and specifying: managers, 
superintendents, presidents, vice- 
presidents, treasurers and _ secre- 
taries, owners, partners, etc. 














Of the users, 77.7°), state that 
they and others in their department 
refer to MacRae’s Blue Book ‘‘fre- 
quently.’’ Based upon their needs, 
this may mean several times a day, 
a week, or an hour. 


MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK produces more 





productive inquiries 





Hundreds of comparative records 
prove that, in quality of purchase in- 
quiries from the most important pur- 
chasing points in American industry 
MacRae’s Blue Book is unduplicated. 
Purchasing and specifying officials show 


Advertising in MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK is effective around 


a decided preference for this time-tried 
source of reliable purchasing informa- 
tion. This preference for MacRae’s Blue 
Book is reflected in the productiveness of 


the responses advertisers receive. 





the calendar 





MacRae’s Blue Book is used constantly 
throughout the year. When each new 
annual edition is published, some used 
copies are returned to the publisher for 
re-issue to less important purchasing 
points. The great majority of copies are 
passed along by the users themselves to 
subsidiary purchasing or specifying 
offices in their own or neighboring plants. 
Nearly every old copy of MacRae’s Blue 


Book remains in use until it begins liter- 
ally to fall apart. 

It is conservatively estimated that fully 
75,000 copies of MacRae’s Blue Book 
are in use at any one time. 

For 58 years, MacRae’s Blue Book has 
proved to industrial advertisers the 
value of its pages for the presentation 
of their messages. 


MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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partment. Other groups, in order of 
importance, were foremen, manage- 
ment, purchasing 

6. In larger plants, importance of 
engineering group buying influence 
increases until in plants of over 2,500 
employes it exceeds that of manage- 
ment 

7. The number of makes of prod- 
ucts considered increases with the 
size of the company making the pur- 
chase. Larger organizations with well 
developed purchasing departments 
tended to consider more makes than 
the smaller companies 


8. Management first states the need 
for half of the equipment—but only 
for a fourth of the material and part 

9. Foremen who are of some im- 
portance in first stating the need for 
equipment and materials have little 
responsibility for parts 

10. Management becomes increas- 

important in first stating the 

for the item purchased as the 

amount increase 

Engineers are second in impor- 
tance throughout the value range (in 
first stating need)—with tendency to 
be more important in lower and upper 


bracket 


12. The industrial buyer had pre- 
us experience with over 60% of 
ake bought, and with over 40 
ther make considered—conclu- 
f of the importance of famil- 
h your product 

13. Almost 60% of purchasers who 
considered more than one product 
i only one source of printed infor 
on—catalog pec sheets, bulle- 


r some other single source 


14. Sixty per cent of buyers re- 
ported they did not have printed in- 
formation on the make bought before 
making contact with the vendor 

thirds of those not having print- 
information sent for it—received it 
time to contribute to buying deci- 

n 

15. Buyers sent for information to 
an average of 2.6 vendors for each 
pure hase made 

16. The number of makes consid- 
ered per purchase increased with the 
size of the plant—many larger com- 
panies require at least three bids 
and with the dollar amount of the 
purchase 

17. The average number of makes 
of equipment considered were less 
than for either materials or com- 
ponent parts 

18. Salesmen were called in four 
times out of five while makes were 
being considered where purchases 

e later made. An average of “2.3” 
alesmen were called in 

19. Comparison of printed litera- 
ture was most often the basis for de 
ciding which company’s salesman 
would be called in 

20. Companies inviting bids invited 
an average of 2.28 bids 
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Value 
Workers Added 
(000) by Mfr 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Berkshire ‘ 1 2 8 
Bristol 12 
Pssex 
Hampden 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Plymouth 
Suffolk 
ror 


ester 


MICHIGAN 


>aginaw 
Washtenaw 
Wayne 


MINNESOTA 
Henne 


MISS« 


NEBRASKA 


Douglas 


NEW HAMPSHIRI 
Hillsborough 


NEW JERSEY 
; 


Middlesex 
Monn atl 
Morris 
Passaic 


Kings (Brooklyn) 
Monroe 
ontgomery 
Nassau 
New York (Manhattan) 


Orange 
Queens 
Rensselaer 
Schenectady 
Suffolk 
Westchester 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Alamance 
Buncombe 
Cabarrus 
Catawba 
Davidson 
Durhan 
‘orsytl 


PS 0g how eens ~ 
IW Ot Se 


Pr 


OHIO 
4 
Butler 
lark 
Columbiana 
Cuyahoga 
Franklin 


Per Cent 


ate 


Loe. a 7 


f 


I 








Manufacturing Industries 


NEED MORE FACTS.. 


TO HELP YOU SELL INDUSTRY’S BIGGEST MARKET? 








If you need additional information about FACTORY’s market — the plant oper- 
ating group in the manufacturing industries — there's plenty of it waiting for you. 

Your FACTORY representative will be glad to give you copies of the literature 
—, at the right. And he has plenty of other material that you'll be inter- 
ested in, too. 











A 42-page book which describes organ- 
ization and buying practices in manufac- 
turing plants. 


“HOW TO HELP YOUR SALESMEN GET BUSINESS 
FROM THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES?” / 


Publisher’s sales presentation prepared in accordance with the 
NIAA sales outline. 


“FACTS ABOUT FACTORY” 
(NIAA Presentation) 


Up-to-date sheets describing FACTORY’s Market, Circulation, 
Editorial, Advertising Effectiveness. 


_ FACTORY DATA SHEETS 


Handy form to illustrate how industry buys. Your FACTORY repre- 
sentative will show you the buying influences that are interested in 
your product. 


“XYZ” CHARTS 


Typical readers tell how FACTORY helps 
them in their jobs. 


“LET THESE FACTORY-MINDED MEN TELL YOU 
WHY THEY READ FACTORY” 


“ACTION” Editorial history of an industrial magazine in the period 1945-1950. 


You should have a copy of each of these. Be sure to ask for it. 


In the meantime, remember these facts: 

1. The manufacturing industries is the largest 
single market for most industrial equipment. 
2. The plant operating group is the most influ- 
ential in the buying of most industrial mate- 
rials, tools, equipment and supplies. 

3. FACTORY has more circulation and more 


readership among the plant operating group 
than any other industrial magazine. 


That’s one reason why FACTORY carried a 
greater dollar volume of advertising in 1950 
than any other monthly industrial magazine, 
and carried substantially more pages of adver- 
tising than any other magazine in its field. 


DA\@n he) rey 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCI 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


® ® 


330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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21. Final selection of vendor was 
made by one man for 57% of all pur- 
chases—by two men for 42% of all , Value 

hes Worke,s Added Per Cent of 
purchases (009) by Mfr State U.S 
22. An average of 1.4 months Hamiltor 3 732.2 5 
» Lorain : 131.6 
elapsed between realization and first Lucas 56 190.0 
tatement of need for the product, Mahoning 232.0 
. Montgomery 7 487.8 
and the final decision on the vendor Richland ; : 118.5 
This time tended to be shorter in Scioto °$ : 40.0 
’ Stark : 7 220.2 
maller companies—longer in medium Summit ; 75 460.3 


companies Trumbu 213.7 


HWP MOIR 


t 
~ 


Available Market Data = »N 
Itnomalh 
Copies of the following pieces of mar- 

ket data information are available with PENNSYLVANIA 
out charge (while supply lasts) to Alleghen 
advertisers and agency executives. They + ~ mg 
may be obtained through INDUSTRIAL Rucks 
MARKETING. Cambria 


wT eet Te 


— 


Dauphin 
2 . i” sware 
531. Market Data Book Erie 
Lackawanna 
Based on both the 1947 Census of Lancaster 
> Lawrence 
Manufacturers and the 1949 McGraw- Lebanon 
Hill census of manufacturing plants pod 
this 32-page booklet shows concen- 
tration of worthwhile manufacturing 
plants, leading industrial areas, num- 
plants by employe size groups 
data which the marketer: 
iires in his planning. Published 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Ce 


Pet M~ADe— ro 


a ee) 
“1 02-1 Com 


Sa Oe HM ONSEeDo-won 
er 


la n~e~oe 


RHODE ISLANI 
Provider 


CAROLINA 


advertising 
devotes its prim: 
g establishments worth 
iltivation. One feature is an 
the 230 counties compris- 
the industrial market a 
manufacturing employ- 


Ir ] ligest, McGraw-Hill editors 
]uUIp- 
ment; sales potentials; and the people 


esponsible for purchases 


report on current trends and e 


934 1951 Handy Guide 


This book has been compiled by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. to give 
a quick picture of editorial objectives 
and markets served by McGraw-Hill 
publications—domestic and _ interna- 
tional, catalogs, and services 

WEST VIRGINIA 
135. Industry Expands + een 
Kanawha 

Based on McGraw-Hill’s fourth an- 
nual survey, this study, prepared by 
the publisher’s department of eco- 
nomics, reports on industry's plans 
for new plants and equipment. Com- 
panies cooperating in the survey em- 
ploy more than 60% of all workers in 
the industries where investment per 
worker is highest, and include chemi- 
cals, oil, railroads, electrical machin- 
ery, autos, utilities and steel. 


Grand total 
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Get More Manufacturing Circulation through 


a 


CONOVER-MAST 
PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY 


Tote! Circulation 
24,818* 
(CCA-) 
Dec. 1950 


THOMAS’ 
REGISTER 
Total Circulation 
20,165 
(ABC-) 

Dec. 1950 


BLUE BOOK 


Total Circulation 
17,896 
(CCA-) 

Dec. 1950 





"Issued semiannvolly. Each issue covers helf the circulation. 


No circulotion duplication between two consecutive editions. 


Number of Plants Reached 
by C-M PD in Each Industry 


Machinery, Except Electrical 

Electrical Machinery 

Fabricated Metal Products 

Transportation Equipment 

Instruments & Related Products 

Primary Metal Industries 

Chemicals & Allied Products 

Rubber Products 

Stone, Clay & Glass Products 

Leather & Leather Products 

Petroleum & Coal Products 

Textile Mill Products 

Lumber & Products 

Furniture & Fixtures 

Paper & Allied Products 

Food & Kindred Products 

Tobacco Manufacturers 

Apparel & Related Products 

Printing & Publishing 

Miscellaneous 

Total Manufacturing Plants 

Public Utilities 

Mines, Quarries, Gas & Oil Wells 

Engineering & Construction Firms 

Industrial Distributors, Government, 
Exporters, Buying Organizations, 
and All Other 

Total Number of UNITS Reached 
Annually 


6,336 
2,031 
6,043 
1,708 

706 
1,518 


More manufacturing circulation than the next two directories 
combined! ¢ Almost twice as much manufacturing circulation 
as the next directory! ¢ Places you prominently before the men 
who buy (plant as well as purchasing executives) in practically 
every worth-while plant throughout industry. 


The Conover-Mast PurRcHAsING Directory is a specialized 
industrial buying guide... circulation is wholly industrial. No 
nonindustrial listings. No nonindustrial circulation. 


Preferred by a great and growing number of industrial buyers 
because of the tremendous saving of time in locating reliable sup- 
ply sources. CONOVER-MasT PuRCHASING D1REcTorRY enables you 
to tap the great buying power of plant executives as well as in- 
dustrial purchasing departments. 


Factory Managers, etc. 40% 
Engineers 15% 
Purchasing Executives 43% 
All Others 2% 

100% 


Industrial Executives Reached 
Through C-M PD => 


A powerful business-producer. Exceptionally large proportion of 
inquiries turn into profitable orders. 


Call your nearest CONOVER-MAST representative, or write direct. 





Chicago 11, lil., 737 North Michigan Ave 
New York 17, N. Y., 205 East 42nd St. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 435 Leader Bidg. 


. Whitehall 4-6612 
Murray Hill 9-3250 
Cherry 1-7788 


Whitney 8055 
Cynwyd 4971 
Birmingham 2844M 
Taunton 2-1987 

.. Westport 2-3106 
Mountoin View 8-0255 


los Angeles 36, Colif., 5478 Wilshire Bivd. 
Philadelphia, Po., 333 Kent Rd., Balo-Cynwy 
Birmingham, Mich., 1236 Bates St. - 
Tounton, Mass., 9 Earl St. 

Westport, Conn., Bay St.. . : 
Packonack Loke, N. J., 114 Beechwood Drive 
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Associations 
American Management 
W. 42nd St., New York 18 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18 
Industrial Safety Equipment Assn., 
366 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Machinery and Allied Products In- 


Assn., 330 


stitute, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
National Assn. of Mfrs., 14 W. 49th 
St., New York 20. 
National Safety Council, 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
the Advancement of 
84 William St., New 


20 N. 


Society for 
Management, 
York 7 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
Uniess otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 


face 
Dec. 31 
Advanced Management 
hn — 
g T x 
Sworn. 10.314. 
$24 . Je 
$ 


A.3.M.E. Mechanical 
W ; . 


Catalog 
x ; 


a 
uM 


Bulletin 
i 


4 
uM 


Sworn. 8.751 


¢ ¢ 


Blue Book of Southern Progress 
M 


Age: 
10,180 
we, § 


Sworn 
4 
: ‘ 


Central Manufacturing District Magazine 


Sworn, 9.500. 


Compressed Air Magazine 


"30.159 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


24,254 
24.818 : 


¢ 
For ii , " sce page ) 


Directory of Central 


Atlantic States Manufac- 
turers t Baltin 8. M 
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light 


1950] 


Directory of Michigan Manufacturers. T 
stion Bida Det Mick Pu 


. 


Directory of New England Manufacturers 


Dun's Review 
Electrical Manufacturing 


Employee Benefit Plan Review 
. 


7.500 
Equipment & Materials Reporter 


Sworn. 15.944 


Factory Expediter's Production Information 


Sworn. 28.310 


© @ 


Factory Management and Maintenance 


Industrial Bulletin 


Industrial Laboratories 


Industrial Ledger. [nd 


Industrial Maintenance 


; 


Industry and Power. 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 


Instrument Maker 


c 
n. Sworn, 4.200. | 


Instruments 


Intermountain Industry 


th Age 
Sworn. 3.465. 
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Focused on Vast and 
Profitable Market 


The plant engineering function in indus- 
try (which is the specialized field cov- 
ered by PLANT ENGINEERING) forms 
a vast and profitable market made up of 
the equipment, materials and supplies 
used in the following broad classification 
of activities: 

@ Distribution and application of electric 
power. 

@ Illumination, natural and artificial. 

@ Mechanical power transmission; belts, 
pulleys, chain drives, speed changers 
and bearings. 

Air conditioning, heating, cooling, ven- 
tilation, dust and fume control, refrig- 
eration for space cooling and process. 
Distribution and utilization of steam, 
water, compressed air, other liqu 
and gases; piping, valves and accesso- 
ries. 

Pumps, compressors, Diesel 
and package steam generators. 
Materials handling. 
Construction, repair and maintenance 
of structures and equipment, installa- 
tion of machinery; buildings and 
grounds maintenance. 

Safety: fire, machine, process and per- 
sonnel; sanitation and personnel serv- 
ice including wash and locker rooms, 
toilets, parking lots, guard systems and 
vermin control. 

Communication, alarm and public ad- 
dress systems. 

@ Lubrication, lubricants and industrial 
uels. 

@ Instrumentation, 
process control. 


engines 


measurements and 


Gives Plant Engineers 

Their Own Paper 
No other magazine is edited so specific- 
ally to the information needs of the plant 
engineer and his staff as PLANT EN- 
GINEERING. 
It recognizes that the job problems and 
interests of this key group of engineers 
are different from those of general busi- 
ness managemert, sales or labor relations 
men, financial executives, and other func- 
tional groups of industry. Plant engineers 
are engineering executives. 


Because every article published in 
PLANT ENGINEERING has to qualify 
in its basic usefulness to men with plant 
engineering jobs—it eliminates extrane- 


When Studying Markets and Media for 
Engineering Products Sold to Industry — 





... this Specialized Magazine 
Offers the one DIRECT CHANNEL to 
the Plant Engineering Group 


ous material that dilutes reader in- 
terest — builds top reader prefer- 
ence, as shown in many independ. 
ently-made reader preference stad- 
ies available for your inspection. 


4,100 Circulation Growth 
in 3 Years 


Anyone experienced in building circula- 
tion lists knows that it is a matter of in- 
finite, patient attention to details. There 
are no shortcuts, no easy substitutes for 
the meticulous checking, name by name 
of thousands of readers. You can't just 
buy or borrow circulation lists. To do the 
job right, you must build and maintain 
them. 
This job for PLANT ENGINEERING 
goes on continuously day by day in our 
Circulation offices and in the field. For 
example, mail questionnaires go out on 
regular schedule to: 
@ secure plant information regarding size. 
products, equipment and personnel 
@ verify individual names, job functions 
and the reader's desire to receive the 
publication 
@ request opinions and suggestions on 
specific editorial content each month. 
Besides mailing many thousands of ques- 
tionnaire letters and follow-ups each year, 
the checking and refinement for PLANT 
ENGINEERING’s circulation is further 
developed through telephone calls to 
plants and individuals where verification 
is needed. 
PLANT ENGINEERING circulation is 
increasing in a sound, steady progression 
as new plants and individuals come on 
the scene. In three years the total circu- 
lation of PLANT ENGINEERING has 
increased from 28,000 to 32,100—a growth 
of 4100. 





400°% Gain in Advertising Pages 


Because manufacturers of industrial 
equipment and supplies see in PLANT 
ENGINEERING the opportunity to reach 
directly more plant engineers with better 
visibility of copy and at a more advan- 
tageous rate it has shown rapid and con- 
sistent advertising gains from the start. 


erEneck aDvERTSmG POGES FUR swe or mas —_ 
ous | (1949 1950 | 1951 


2nd | Ist 2nd) Ist 2nd | Ist O 





PLANT ENGINEERING has chalked up 
a 400% advertising gain in last three 
years. It continues to be known as 
“America’s Fastest Growing Industrial 
Magazine.” 

Talk with any of its more than 180 regu- 
lar advertisers if you'd like a straight- 
from-the-user reason for this tremendous 
acceptance and growth. One of our dis- 
trict managers will be glad to call and 
tell you whether or not PLANT ENGI. 
NEERING will fit your particular adver- 
tising and selling program. 





Publishers: Plant 


CHICAGO: John BR. Morrison, 110 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill Phone: DEarborn 2-5446 


NEW YORK: George L. Wright. Jr. Oscar Wilds 
1613 Graybar Blig New York 17, N. ¥ Phone 
Murray Hill 


ra Ty Pr’ 7 Ovcar Wilds, 1235 Jericho Road, 
ton. Phone: Ogentaz T261W 


sr AND: Richard M. Ward, 2945 Fairmount 


Bivd _ Cleveland Height s Ohio Fairmount 1-0616 





Plant Engineering = 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO., 110 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3, 
Sogiocer ng 7 
Dl ICT MANAGERS 


Power Engineering 


PACIFIC AST: MeDonald-Thompson. San Fran 
elsee 4. Leslie Meek, 625 Market St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. YUkon 6-0647 
Ive Angeles: Connie J. Grabb, 3727 Be 6th 

Dunkirk 71-5801 
Seattle: T. Harry Abney, Terminal Sales Bidg., 
Seattle 1, Wash Main 3860 

SOUTHWEST: Richard C. Wipperman, Mar., 1118 
OMieans Drive, Dalias 11, Texas. Winfield 4911 
Vice President in Charge of Sales, Richard M 
Ward 


St Los Angeles 5, Calif 
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lowa Business and Industry 


x Pp 
4 


Sworn, 4 492 


Lubrication Engineering 
. 


Modern Industry 
Sworn. 5,872 


} 


Screw Machine Engineering. 
Meta . 


Supervision 


MacKae's Blue Book i 
Modern Sanitation Sworn. 19.080 


13.488 


Surplus Record 


5 Cpa : Swerm, 20.625 


—- ; 4 > 
New Equipment Digest a4 ; ; 
: Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries 


Manage 


Sworn 


© 


Manufacturers Record 


Pacific Factory 


Mechanical Engineering W t h Physics Today " © 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 


Sworn. 33.753 


—sa 
Plant Engineering 


Michigan Manulacturer and Financial Record 


iv) 


Production Equipment 


Mill & Factory 
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THOMAS’ 
RECISTER 


3 Volumes and Index—8,000 pages 
SUBSCRIPTION $15.00 — RENEWAL $12.50 


Thomas’ Register is designed primarily for most efficient 
uirection in all Purchasing Activities—It combines the values 
ef both Directory and Collective Catalog—Most complete 
und informative National Sources of Supply listings, for 
any field, and more than 36,000 product descriptive ad- 
vertisements. 


HABITUALLY CONSULTED BY 
Probably 
100,000* 


Laboratories Executives 
Purchasing Depts. 


Research Depts. 


Engineering Depts. 
Production Mgrs. 
Sales Mgrs. 


And by all other “KEY” individuals concerned with opera- 
tion, investigation, specifying and buying. 


CIRCULATION—9Quantity and Quality— 


The only Paid Circulation Guide in its field — 
Latest A.B.C. Audit, Dec. 1950, for 1950 edi- 
tion, 20,165 — 19,292 paid. 


*Surveys show at least 18,000 previous editions of Thomas’ Register 
in use two or more years, making a total circulation of over 35,000 
copies. Also, an average of more than three individuals use each 
copy—hence, more than 100,000 individual users. 60% of the total 
industrial purchasing power in the U. S. A. use Thomas’ Register. 


Superintendents 


There are relatively few of the major Manufacturing, 
Merchandising, Construction, Utility and Public Service 
Organizations, Institutions and other large Buying Powers 
that have not adopted it as their guide in purchasing . . . 
In its 35,000* subscription clientele more than 3,000 copies 
reach U. S. organizations in the over $10,000,000 class 

. . More than 5,000 over $1,000,000. 


The only guide in its field having a Government con- 
tract. More than 2,500 copies of recent editions ordered, 
for Government Procurement and other Offices. 


Also on file for Public Reference in many Chambers of 
Commerce, Boards of Trade and other such organizations, 
and in Business Service Depts. of Public Libraries. 


The U. S. Dept. of State for many years has forwarded 
it to American Consulates throughout the world.—Reports 
from Consulates indicate more than 100,000 references 
annually .. . 

Thousands of Important Importing Factors in 76 Coun- 


tries throughout the world purchase T. R. for their exclu- 
sive use. 


LOCAL BRANCHES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 





T. R. Advertising Patronage 





This patronage alone means that T. R. outstandingly 
meets the real evaluation tests and objectives. 

Its unparalleled number, over 8,500, includes most all 
the important advertisers in the industrial field of the U. S. 
—the result solely of advertiser experience, cumulative 
over the years, in year around production of buying in- 
quiries, direct from the Buyer to the Advertiser—the kind 
of inquiries wanted and valued:— 


Wherein T. R. Stands Alone in Its Field 


8,000 pages—9 x 14 in.—Any less would be propor- 
tionately less completely informative . . . Next largest 
Guide in its field would require 4,000 additional pages. 

T. R. includes complete comprehensive classifications 
covering more than 70,000 products and kinds of products 
—not nearly equalled by all other Guides combined. 

Most complete up to date lists of U. S. A. manufacturers 
in each classification—including the 90% non-advertisers, 
as well as the 10% advertisers. 

Data and detailed Product Description in connection 
with listings of makers, and more than 36,000 Product 
Descriptive Advertisements—More such information than in 
all trade papers and other Guides combined. 

A size or Capacity Rating for Each Name based largely 
upon estimate of Capital Investment—an exclusive feature. 
Often wanted in making the selection desired. 








ADVERTISING RATES _ Effective 42nd (1952) Edition 


2 PAGE INSERTS furnished by advertiser, 9-3/16" wide x 144%" 
70 Ib. (25 x 38)—unvarnished, untrimmed—$1,200. 


Rate Schedule for A 8 
Space Advertising Initial 


Cenounawn-—-—5 


® 


ard 


ra 


ed with spaces | ¢ sive 
EXPLANATION OF "A" AND “B" RATES 
‘ t ne—Where tw re 


e for any one space a 
i, first numerically listed 
the - ate Apr 


only ¢ 
One Copy of the Complete Register .t $7.50 included in each t 
cont t ata tes { ‘ nted. deduct $7.50 fr 


. st above ra wa 
t.—-ADDITIONAL COPIES $/0.00 « 
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Production Workers in Manufacturing Plants Per Th 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Best's Safety & Maintenance Directory 
r New York Published by A 


Occupational Hazards 4 


18.694 


Safety Maintenance and Production 
New Y Put b y A 
st $4 


ax . ype page, 7x 
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New Equipment News 
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WESTERN MARKET HAS NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The area served by WESTERN INDUSTRY is all the 11 Western 
States—a market in which almost 20 million persons were counted in 
the 1950 census. This is not a “region” in the usual sense; it is several 
regions, each with distinct types of industry—yet the whole is bound 
together by geography 


In this market are many kinds of manufacturing and processing 
mining of minerals, ore, coal, chemicals: lumbering and allied in 
dustries; petroleum and natural gas; textiles and apparel; paper; and 
many others. WESTERN INDUSTRY is a horizontal monthly maga 
zine edited specifically for the management and production men wh« 
operate in these varying industries 


WHY WESTERN MARKET IS DIFFERENT 


TERRAIN—The 11 Western States occupy a sizeable chunk of the 
U.S. land area—little short of one-half! Here you find any kind of 


topography. In many sections the terrain is extremely rugged; in all 


of it transportation is a problem because railroads are few; so the West 
is more dependent on trucking, bus and airplane transport for both 
products and people. Distribution points are far apart due to terrain 


and long distances; thus inventories are high 


NATURAL RESOURCES The West is rich in natural resources 
minerals, forests, petroleum and many others. Varying climatic condi 
tions make possible a tremendous variety of agricultural products; 
indeed, some sections are cultivated the year round and yield a suc 
cession of different crops. The result ‘s a healthy economy; one not 
dependent on a couple of major industries or crops for stability 


PURCHASING POWER— Purchasing power of the West is proved 
by its high per capita income, which was 15% above national average 
in 1949. Between 1940 and 1949 total income of the West increased 
208%, while that of the whole U. S. went up 167% 


HOW WESTERN INDUSTRY REACHES ITS MARKET 


WESTERN INDUSTRY is edited primarily for the men who 
“run” Western manufacturing and processing industries. These in 
dustries are many and varied, but there are underlying problems which 
are common to all; i.e. production, design, plant maintenance, labor 
relations, transportation, finance, and the like. Naturally, these prob 
lems are solved by management and production men—and it is these 
men who buy or influence buying for their plants. THESE ARE THE 
MEN TO WHOM WESTERN INDUSTRY IS MAILED 


CIRCULATION—Any CCA circulation book is only as good as its 
circulation lists—that's why WESTERN INDUSTRY goes to such 
great lengths to maintain /ive circulation. Our basic source is official 
rosters and directories such as California Manufacturers Directory, 
Mining & Milling Directory, L. A. County Industrial Development 
bulletins (monthly) and others of this type. Furthermore, we have a 
full-time man who travels the entire West contacting distributors and 
manufacturers, gathering data on plant operations, personnel, etc 
Finally, we guarantee that the data thus assembled is USED by the 
circulation manager to maintain live lists 


CIRCULATION BREAKDOWN-—CCA Statement of Dec. 31, 


1950, shows this analysis of industry coverage 


Metal Working, Fabricating and Machining: Shipbuilding, 
aircraft, accessories, foundries, heavy machine opera 
tions, electrical apparatus ; 3,714 
Food Industries: Fruit, vegetables, meat canners, packers, 
processors; bakers, dairy products, breweries, wineries, 
other beverages 723 
Building Materials and Equipment: Clay products, cement, 
miscellaneous materials 330 
Chemical and Mineral Industries: Petroleum, refining and 
processing; glass, synthetics, plastics, mining and spe 
cial mineral processing 
Lumber and Wood Products: Pulp and paper, lumbering, 
furniture and heavy mill work 
Textile and Apparel Industries 
Transportation and Warehousing 


Utilities and Financial 
Governmen uying Agencies 
Associations, Educatio a 
Miscellaneous Industries 


Technical Libraries 


Total . 9,043 
Further evidence of WESTERN INDUSTRY '’s coverage of baying 
factors is shown in this analysis of Dec. 31, 1950 circulation by OC 
CUPATIONAL FUNCTIONS 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUP Circulation 
General Administration: Owners, partners, presidents, vice 

presidents, secretaries, treasurers, general managers and 

their assistants 4,768 
Piant Management: Superintendents, works managers, plant 

managers, production managers, industrial engineers, 

foremen, department heads, their staffs and assistants 1,610 
Purchasing Departments; Sales and Distribution: Purchas 

ing agents, sales managers, assistant sales managers, 

district managers, manufacturers’ agents, jobbers, deal 

ers, distribution and related personnel . 891 
Company Subscriptions: Not personally addressed : 1,489 
Collateral Influences: Associations, governmental, educa 

tional and kindred subscriptions , 217 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified: Including al! subscriptions 

which cannot be classified as above 68 


Total .. 9,043 


ADVERTISING RATES 
$185.00 per page 
200.00 per page 
225.00 per page 
3 to 5 pages 240.00 per page 
Less than 3 pages 255.00 per page 

Rates based on total space used in one year 

Colors: Red, yellow or orange, $55.00 extra per page, $80.00 for two 
facing pages; other colors, $65.00 extra per page, $90.00 for two 


24 pages or more 
12 to 23 pages 


6 to 11 pages 


facing pages 
Bleed: 20% extra for one page, 15% extra for two facing pages 


3 SPECIAL ISSUES 


January— Annual Review & Forecast 
March—Metals Issue . . . coincides with Western Metal Congress 


August—Materials Handling gives coverage of Western Packag 
ing and Materials Handling Exposition 


Western Industry Belongs on Your National Schedule 


To sell profitably to the manufacturing industries of the 11 West 
ern States, put WESTERN INDUSTRY on your national schedule 
Remember this market is not one region—it is several regions all 
wrapped into one big parcel of the U.S. WESTERN INDUSTRY 


covers it all 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 


609 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. + YUkon 2-4343 


NEW YORK—Richard J. Murphy, Mgr. CLEVELAND—Richard C. Burns, Mgr 
107-5! 13ist Street 7708 Deerfield Drive 
Richmond Hill 19, New York Cleveland 29%, Ohio 
Telephone Jamaica 9-265! Telephone TUxedo 5-1848 


CHICAGO—A. C. Petersen, Mgr 
3423 Prairie Ave., Prookfield Ti 
Telephone Brookfield 532 





DATA UNITS AVAILABLE 


Market SAN FRANCISCO—YV. C. Dowdle, Mgr. 
609 Mission Street, 

San Francisco 5, Calif 

Telephone YUkon 2-4343 


LOS ANGELES—J. E. Badgley, Mgr 
1228'/, $. Bronson Avenue 
Los Angeles !9, Calif 
Telephone REpublic 2-3125 
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1951, the American 
industry had on the 
ways or under contract a total of 
1.344.740 deadweight tons of new 
hip construction, Marine Engineer- 
ng and Shipping Review report 
This the largest volume in two 
years more than double the vol 
construction nine months 
With demand for ship 
tinuing to expand, prospects at 
beginning of May ight that 
hipbuilding would double again, and 
that the market for materials 
and supplies would be the greatest 
nee the completion of the World 
War II shipbuilding progran 

Inc 
re on 


On May 1 
shipbuilding 


was 
and 
ume of 

con- 
the 


earlier 
were bi 


marine 


luded in the program in prog- 
May 1 426,840 dead- 
yveignt tons < assenger! 
argo and dry cargo vessel 
pared to 94,800 deadweight tons 
tl types building on Aug. 1 
Tankers and bulk carriers under 
truction totaled 538,174 deadwe 
ns compared to 266,844 ton 
nontl é Miscella 
! | vessels, including those under 
1.000 deadweight tons each, accounted 
for 379,726 deadweight tons of c 
truction under way, compared 
111,800 deadweight tons on Aug 
These figure the broad 
of the ipbuilding 


wh branche of 
ip co 


pa enger- 


ight 
nine 
arlier neous con 
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1950 reveal 
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ctivits in 
mmercial sh ion are now 


t pating 


pa 


Projected Construction 


Con the magnitude of 
nestic preparations and our 
commitments in both Europe and 
Asia, the need for ships in the month 
ihead will exceed the cope of the 
hipbuilding program in progress on 
April 1, 195] 

The passenger 
placement 
f the 
War I 
nave been 
1941. Additi 
needed to increasing dé 
mands for ov transportation 
The last reserve Victory cargo ship 
has been re-activated, and further 
needs et through new con- 
truction. Considerable building has 
irted to rehabilitate 
the capacity of the bulk 
and additional tanker 
developing 


idering 


defense 


fleet require re- 
because of the toll taken 
pre-war fleet during World 
and because few new vessels 


ordered 


cargo ships are 
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dry 
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Trend of Commercial Shipbuilding in 
U. S. Shipyards Aug. 1, 1950 to May | 
1951 
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liners. In February, the Grace Line 
filed an application with the Federal 
Maritime Board for a _ construction 
differential subsidy to cover two pro- 
posed 527-foot combination passen- 
ger-and-cargo News reports 
in April, 1951 highlighted by 
proposal to second super- 
liner imilar to 48,000-ton liner 
States 

hip construction is currently 
featured by the orders placed for 25 
“Mariner” type costing $201,- 
531.280. Fund for the 
construction of possibly 15 more of 
tne ssels Orders for additional 
ore and tankers are ex- 
pect the year 
in addition to a constantly 
urring volume 
truction 
Emergency measures to expand the 
| onstruction program are ex- 


vessels 

were 
build a 
the 
United 


Cargo 


vessels 


are available 


materialize as 
progresses 


ret of small vessel con- 


pected to develop in Washington. On 
March 28, 1951, Vice-Admiral Ed- 
ward L. Cochrane, Chief of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Administration, indi- 
cated that his agency contemplates 
an emergency shipbuilding program 
larger than that previously an- 
nounced. The Maritime Administra- 
tion, he said, is concerned about the 
availability of fast tankers and is 
studying the passenger-ship situation. 
There is a need, too, for more fast 
cargo ships 


Shipbuilding in Progress 


On April 1, 1951, merchant ship- 
building under way in American 
yards, according to Marine Engineer- 
ng and Shipping Review, totaled 64 
large vessels of over 1,000 deadweight 
tons each, aggregating 905,014 dead- 
weight tons, and 372 smaller vessels 
such as barges, tugs, and trawlers, 
aggregating 379,726 deadweight tons. 
Contracts placed during the first four 
months of 1951 were featured by the 
25 “Mariner” type cargo vessels which 
were ordered as part of a $350,000,000 
program, and by contracts for ore 


carriers and tankers 


Naval Construction 


On March 
man signed 
$2,368,092,000 


11, 1951, President Tru- 
the bill authorizing a 
program of new ship 
construction and conversion for the 
Navy, involving 464 ships. The pro- 
gram includes proposed expenditures 
of $1,297,143,000 for building 173 new 
ships and $1,070,949,000 for modern- 
izing 291 existing vessels. 

Among the vessels to be built is a 
new 57,000-ton super carrier, capa- 
ble of handling atom bombs, also 2 
ecean escorts, 12 fleet tankers, 66 
landing ships, one icebreaker, 7 sub- 
marines, 2 rocket ships, 22 mine- 
sweepers, 30 minesweeping boats, 
and 30 miscellaneous craft. 

Proposed conversion work includes 
six 27,000-ton carriers which would 
be equipped to handle jet-propelled 
planes, 12 cruisers, two guided-mis- 
sile cruisers, 194 destroyers, 12 picket 
ships, 31 landing craft, and 34 miscel- 


laneous vessels 


Inland Waterways 


One of the most active branches of 
the marine industry has been the 
building of small vessels for the 
Great Lakes and the vast inland 
waterways of the country. This is 
evidenced by the more than 75% in- 
crease in tonnage of smaller commer- 
cial vessels under construction in the 
past eight months and also by the 
310,000 deadweight tons of new bulk 
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the Marine Industry 


Tite milch Anicet) iek 


Ship design, shipbuilding, repair and ship operation call 
for a high degree of technical skill and knowledge. 


Technically trained, engineering-minded men make the 
decisions in these fields. 


MARINE ENGINEERING—for technical information 

Look to the right—this is the organization of the marine industry, and provides a 

pattern for sales plans and advertising activity. These men, who buy or influence 

buying. are. for the most part, engineering-minded. MARINE ENGINEERING AND 

SHIPPING REVIEW is edited to supply their technical needs, covering every branch 

of marine activity. Descriptions of new vessels and techniques published in MARINE 

ENGINEERING are regarded as authoritative reference. Designers and builders often 

use its descriptions as working guides. Files of back numbers are used by marine 

officials as a major source of reference data in planning and carrying through new 
projects 

MARINE ENGINEERING—leads the field in 7 basic sales values 

1. LARGEST P4/D AUDITED CIRCULATION—Hightest total net paid circulation 
in the marine field, according to published circulation statements. 

2. EFFECTIVE BUYING POWER COVERAGE—Advertisers get coverage of shore 
managerial personnel of every ship operator of vessels of 500 tons or more—every 
active and reactivated shipyard, every naval shipyard, and every important inde- 
pendent naval architect. 

FIRST AMONG CHIEF ENGINEERS—Reaches 70% more chief engineers aboard 
ship than the next publication . . . men whose recommendations carry weight ashore. 
EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP — Recognized by marine men for its engineering 
authority for its ship design, construction and operating articles . . . for its 
editorial staff of trained engineers 

VERIFIED READERSHIP— Paid for and read by more marine men than any other 
publication in the field . . . and, it has the highest subscription renewal percentage. 
RANKED FIRST BY ADVERTISERS —89% more advertising pages in 1950 than 
any other publication in the field 94% over the 3rd paper, and 102% over the 

fourth 

LEADER IN MARINE MARKET SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS—Marine Outlook 

Letter. published Saturdays, gives advance news on ship construction, reconditioning, 

and repair. Marine Directory, published annually, provides a 900-page pocket-size 

list of ship owners and operators, shipbuilders and repair companies. 





THE MARINE CATALOG AND BUYER'S DIRECTORY 


The standard buying guide for the marine industry. 
Published annually, this is the most referred to 
reference volume, geared specifically to ease the 
marine buyer's job of product selection. This is 
the ideal place for your catalog type sales message 

the “silent salesman” working for you at one 
cost for twelve months. Next edition, 1952. 











MARINE ENGINEERING 


and Shipping Review 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
Dallas 
Portiand, Ore. 


Chicago San Francisco 


Cleveland Los Angeles 





the men who 
specify and buy in 
the marine industry 





MARINE ENGINEERING AND 
SHIPPING REVIEW — reaches key 
marine managerial and operating 
personnel, and the technical shore 
personnel of every important vessel 
operating company in the country .. . 
reaches every active and reactivated 
shipyard and every important inde- 
pendent naval architect in the country. 











Shipbuilding and 
Ship Repair Companies 


Executives. (Pres., V. Pres., Sec., Treas., 
Gen. Mgrs., etc.)—Usually act only 
on general policies, and in such cases 
where large expenditures are con- 
cerned (purchases of steel, new facil- 
ities, additions to plant). 


PLANT 
Naval Architects; 
Marine Engineers 


Design and supervise construction of 
new vessels, and large conversion or 
reconditioning. Specify materials, fit- 
tings and furnishings, and equipment 
with approval of the owner's technical 
representative. 


Works Managers or Superintendents 


Specify all equipment and materials for 
the plant and for use in operating the 
plant. 


Ship Operating Companies 


Executives. (Pres., V. Pres., Sec., Treas., 
Gen. Mgrs., etc.)-—Usually act only on 
general policies, and in such cases 
where large expenditures are con- 
cerned (placing of contracts for new 
vessels, and for large reconditioning 
projects). 


Operating Co.'s Technical Steff 


(Marine Superintendents, Managers 
of Construction and Repair, Port Engi- 
neers and Port Captains) — 

The most important factors in the speci- 
fication and purchasing of al] engineer- 
ing products for new construction; 
and, for maintenance of vessels in 
service, 


CONSTRUCTION 


Naval Architects; Marine Engineers. 
(Consulting, or of Steamship Co.)— 
Responsible for the design of new 
vessels and floating equipment, and 
also all large conversion or recondi- 
tioning work. Specify materials, fit- 
tings, furnishings, and equipment, 
with approval of the owner’s technical 
representative. 


MAINTENANCE 


Engine Room Chiefs aad Licensed 
Assistants. (Aboard ship) —Influence 
purchases of engineering products for 
maintenance of vessels in service. 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
PUBLICATION 
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Number and Tonnage of Steel. Self-Propelled Merchant Vessels, Each over 2.000 Gross Tons. 
Built Each Year in U. S. Shipyards from 1914 to 1950 
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ore carrier construction in progress, 
most of which is for Great Lakes 
operation. In fact, shipyards on the 
Great Lakes have booked a peace- 
time record volume of tonnage to be 
constructed in the next two years 


Merchant Fleet 


The 
merchant 
increased 
deadweight 


privately-owned ocean-going 
fleet during March, 1951, 
by 46 vessels of 512,000 
tons, bringing the total 
to 1,295 vessels of 15,356,000 dead- 
weight tons, according to the Na- 
tional Federation of American Ship- 
ping. Analysis of the U. S. merchant 
fleet showed the total vessels divided 
into 839 dry cargo and combination 
ships of 8,565,000 deadweight tons 
and 456 tankers 6,791,000 dead- 
weight tons 


of 


According to the Federation, title 
was transferred in March from the 
Federal Maritime Administration to 
private shipowners of 40 dry cargo 
ships and 6 Liberty tankers. One 
‘super tanker’ was added by new con- 
struction, and one ‘overage’ dry car- 
go ship removed from U. S. flag 
documentation. As of April 1, 1951, 
17 Federal Maritime Administration 


vessels were under sales contracts 
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to private operators, but titles had 
not yet been transferred. Vessels in 
the National Defense Reserve Fleet 
decreased again in March, frem 1,891 
to 1,829, excluding barges, tugs, etc. 
World War Il-built dry cargo and 
combination vessels decreased from 
1,846 to 1,797, of which 1,465 are 
Liberty and 85 Victory type ships 
other than cargo 


Reserve Vessels Re-activated 


Since the outbreak of the Korean 
war, the entire reserve fleet of Vic- 
tory cargo ships, consisting of 159 
vessels, has been reactivated to meet 
the need for commercial tonnage. In 
addition, 100 Liberty ships have been 
re-activated as of May 1, 1951, with 
funds advanced by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, and $20,- 
000,000 more will be provided in a 
supplementary appropriations bill, 
introduced in the House on April 5, 
for the reconditioning of an addi- 
tional 100 vessels of the Liberty type 
for Indian famine relief 

In the first 15 days of 1951, pre- 
ceding the expiration at midnight 
Jan. 15 of the Ship Sales Act of 1946, 
a total of 125 war-built merchant- 
vessels were bought by 78 American 


aggregate cost of 
Of these, 83 were 
dry-cargo Liberty ships, 12 were 
Liberty tankers, 20 were Victory 
ships and 10 were of the C-4 type. 


ship lines at an 
about $85,000,000. 


Shipyard Employment Rise 


Surveys of employment conditions 
in the shipbuilding industry by the 
Department of Labor disclose that 
in Feb., 1951, the number of shipyard 
workers in this country had increased 
to 209,000, representing a 40% in- 
crease over 1950. A substantial fur- 
ther increase is anticipated in the 
next six months amounting to 22% 
by August. This expectation is based 
on known plans of the Navy and the 
Maritime Administration for ship 
construction. Under present plans it 
is possible that total shipbuilding 
employment may double by the mid- 
dle of 1952. 


Long-Range Program 


One of the greatest needs in devel- 
oping a strong, adequate merchant 
marine is long-range planning. Sen- 
ators Magnuson and O’Conor intro- 
duced in the last Congress a long- 
range shipping bill which was re- 
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ported favorably to both Houses but 
which failed to receive action. This 
bill has been reintroduced and Sen- 
ator Magnuson hopes to get positive 
action during this session 

A well-planned long-range pro- 
gram for shipping is essential. Our 
present active and inactive fleet con- 
sists of approximately 3,700 vessels 
This fleet not only has an alarming 
shortage of passenger vessels avail- 
able as troop carriers but a large 
percentage of the fleet consists of 
slow cargo vessels. To meet war re- 
quirements, a fleet of over 5,000 ships, 
including high-speed passenger, car- 
go, and tank ships would be needed 
at once. To stimulate the building 
of this fleet, the long-range shipping 
bill is needed without delay 


Shipbuilding at 
Million Ton Mark 


During 1950, the output of mer- 
chant vessel tonnage from shipyards 
in the United States exceeded the 
million-ton mark for the second con- 
secutive year In 1950 American 
shipyards delivered 498 merchant 
each over 100 gross tons, ag- 
1,111,104 deadweight tons, 
with an output of 313 
vessels of 1,202,782 dead- 
1949 
and 
States 


vessels 
gregating 
compared 
merchant 
weight tons in 
The large shipyards of 
the United combined to pro- 
duce 109 self-propelled vessels, each 
over 100 gross tons, aggregating 428,- 
272 gross tons and 679,804 deadweight 
tons equipped with propelling ma- 
chinery of 405,137 horsepower. Of 
these, 26 were large vessels, each 
over 2,000 tons, totaling 404,- 
617 gross tons and 652,093 deadweight 
tons with propulsion machinery of 
325,700 horsepo The other 83 
were small coastal, harbor 
craft of from 100 to 2,000 
each. In addition, there 
tructed 389 large steel 
400 gross tons or over, ag- 
gregating 225,213 gross tons and 431,- 
300 deadweight tons. Many smaller 
barge and _ self-propelled vessels 
were also finished 


1950 Repair Work 


Considerable repair work devel- 
oped for the shipyards following the 
outbreak of war in Korea during 
mid-year, in readying Victory type 
cargo vessels in the government laid 
up fleet for active service under time 
charter to the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, after being bare- 
boat chartered to private shipping 
interests. In addition, the Congress 
appropriated $18,000,000 to the Mari- 
time Administration principally for 
repair of Victory cargo ships. Work 
was finished on 25 of these vessels 
before the year and another 25 were 
immediately placed in repair yards 
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Associations 


American Assn. of Port Authorities, 
2223 Short St., New Orleans 13 


American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute, 11 Broadway, New York 4. 

American Society of Naval Engi- 
neers, Bureau of Ships, Navy Dept., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Assn. of American Ship Owners, 90 
Broad St., New York 4. 

National Federation of American 
Shipping, 1809 G St., Washington 6, 
Dp <. 


Navy Industrial Assn., 110 William 
St., New York 7. 

Propeller Club of U. S., 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4. 

Shipbuilders Council of America, 
21 West St., New York 6. 

Society of Naval Architects 
Marine Engineers, 29 W. 39th 
New York 18 

Lake Carriers Assn., 
Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 


and 
St., 


Rockefeller 


Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, light 
face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
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Better Shipping Manual. 
See Freight Transportat 


TCA 
Atlantic Fisherman, Go! 
by Atlant he Ir 
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Boat and Equipment News 
Fditior 4E£ 4) ‘ 


Boston Marine Guide 
at i by wit 


Diesel Engineering Handbook. 


Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation. 


Diesel Progress. 


Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory 
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25,000 
COPIES 
COVER 
the 
Commercial Boat Field 





B&EN's controlled circulation system 
based on copies of the official vessel regis 
advertisers to reach the 
the 36,000 
commercial craft from 5 net tons upward 
Viz: 


trations enables 


19/00 operators of nation’s 
to oceangoing 
Fishing 
Tug & Towboat 
Cargo, incl. Barge 
Passenger, Ferry 
Miscellaneous 
This edition likewise the 
building and repair yards, distributors and 


covers 6,000 
dealers who serve these operators 
B&EN’s Commercial Craft Edition is the 
only national, the only horizontal publica 
tion covering con:mercial boat and 
the marine trade. 

Wire collect for folder 

“The 3 Parts of the 
Boating Market" 


For information on B&EN's Pleasure Craft 
Boating section of this Annual 


BOAT & EQUIPMENT NEWS 


VAnderbilt 6-0715 
224 East 41st Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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Materials Handling 


(See also Freight Transportction; Railroads) 





American industry 
has exhibited enormous interest in 
the scientific use of materials han- 
dling equipment to slash production 
Great strides have been made 
in perfecting materials handling tech- 
niques in manufacturing and process- 
ing industries. Less progress has been 
in evidence when it comes to shipping 
the goods, due partly to the fact that 
complete efficiency cannot be ob- 
tained in mechanizing transportation 
unless shipper and receiver are 
equally well equipped 

The latest tribute to the efficiency 
ff American manufacturing and ship- 
ping methods comes from a team of 
British experts who visited the United 
States under the Marshall plan. These 
reported that the chief 
advantage in production 
British contemporaries lies 
materials handling 
provides a constant, 
uninterrupted flow of materials to 
and from each worker. Such equip- 
ment adds at least 15% to productiv- 
ty, the visitors They believe 
handling of materials absorbs from 
of production costs in man- 


In recent years, 


costs 


authorities 
American 
ver their 
in the use of 
equipment that 


said 


15 to 85 
ifacturing 
The 


these 


tritish investigators listed 
advantages of modern materials 
Reduced indirect labor 
capacity of existing 
increased turnover, reduc- 
conservation of skilled 
r, reduced cost of transportation, 
safety, and im- 
proved m workers operating 
mechanized equipment instead of per- 
labor 


handling 
osts, increased 
buildings 

if fatigue 


greater industrial 
rale of 


manual 


forming 
materials handling equip- 
$1 billion annually 
estimates 


Sales of 
ment now average 


according to informed 


Boom in Prospect 
The 


uit in 


rearmament program will re- 
a tremendous jump in demand 
materials handling equipment, the 
Handling Institute said. It 
writer in Traffic World as 
reporting a great emergency need for 
industrial efficiency and more 
abor-saving machinery. Higher pro- 
ductivity per man is about the only 
way in which our gross naticnal prod- 


be increased 


for 
Material 
quoted a 


greater 


ict can 
Norma 
ver $1 
jemand 


demand is placed at slightly 
rearmament 
billion 


billion annually 
should reach $4 
railroads have 


condition 


For example im- 
proved their financial 
markably by the 
handling equipment. It is asserted 
that the railroads can add $100,000,000 
to profit through further improve- 
ments in freight handling. Both rail- 
and motor trucks are increas- 
nailable flooring to 


re- 


use of materials- 


roads 


ingly using steel 
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support heavy mechanical handling 
equipment 

The air transport field has and will 
continue to be a leader in keeping 
abreast or ahead of modern materials 
handling trends 

Materials handling equipment at 
docks and on ships rates low in the 
efficiency scale. About $7 million an- 
nually could be saved in this field by 
adoption of modern methods 

Warehousing is meeting the current 
with a _ thoroughgoing 
program, which will 
speed movement of 


emergency 
modernization 
cut and 
goods 

To complement the latent demand 
for up to the minute equipment, ma- 
terials handling manufacturers should 
adopt more aggressive selling meth- 
ods. Advertising is particularly rec- 
ommended to conserve the time of 
salesmen, and permit them to spend 
more time on engineering work. 

It has been suggested that in view 
of the fact that few manufacturers 
produce all of the equipment going 
into a given installation of any size 
that an industry campaign might be 
in order. Pooled resources might en- 


costs 


~ able it to do a more efficient job and 


to put its story across with greater 


impact 


Divisions of Field 

The first division of materials han- 
dling is movement, which is usually 
identified with materials moved to or 
from a plant, mine, store, warehouse, 
or terminal A plant movement ex- 
ample would be the temporary stor- 
raw materials and movement 
materials to the processing 


age of 
of these 
line 

The second division involves proc- 
essing. Manufacturing processes such 
as heat-treating, painting, drying, and 
baking, as performed on materials 
traveling through the processing op- 
erations on mechanical conveyances, 
are typical 

The third division involves assem- 
bly; this could be identified as the as- 
sembly of parts in progressive stages. 
Outstanding examples are the assem- 
bly method of putting automobiles 
together and the assembly of a maga- 
zine by mechanical means 

The fourth division, distribution, is 
probably the most familiar, since it 
brings the raw or finished materials 
directly to the door of the user or 
distributor 

Materials handling efficiency is 
measured in terms of comparative 
cost for the amount of time and man- 
power required to handle a predeter- 
mined bulk of material commonly 
known as a unit load 

The objective in materials handling 
is to transport materials from point to 


point without retrogression and with 
a minimum of transfers, and deliver 
them to their appropriate work places 
or production centers with the rhythm 
needed to avoid congestion, delays, or 
unnecessary handling. Handling does 
not add value to the product but does 
increase its cost 


Handling Time 


First consideration should be given 
to handling time, which is the time 
required to transport materials from 
one place to another. All materials 
handling equipment has been de- 
signed to move materials; therefore, 
its highest efficiency is obtained when 
it is moving materials instead of 
waiting to be loaded or unloaded 

The development of the unit load 
has gone far to reduce the amount of 
time it takes to unload motor trucks, 
freight cars, and ships. In many in- 
stances the fines saved by unloading 
a freight car within the time limit re- 
quired by the railroads before charges 
are made against the receiver of the 
material have more than offset the 
cost of preparing the unit load. The 
use and efficiency of time-saving 
equipment depend upon the terrain 
and materials handled 


Unit Loads 


Unit loads are usually of a size 
which, when multiplied, will fit stand- 
ard shipping facilities. The size and 
weight of the unit load are governed 
by the types of equipment used for 
handling. The larger the unit load, 
the more economically it can be han- 
dled. This is true whether it is a sin- 
gle unit or a grouping of a number 
of small units 

Recent years have seen develop- 
ment of mechanical equipment cap- 
able of handling unitized loads, in- 
cluding heavy and bulky items. Be- 
cause the use of hand and mechanical 
handling equipment is not universal, 
however, a shipper cannot always 
forward a heavy unit load to its des- 
tination because of the receiver’s lack 
of proper unloading equipment. 

Many industries have inaugurated 
the use of the pallet. This is a plat- 
form designed to be lifted or hoisted 
by mechanical equipment and which 
is strong enough to support a unit 
load. Pallets are made of wire, paper, 
sheet steel, and wood. Many suppli- 
ers and users have developed pools 
so that pallets can be exchanged by 
shippers of unit loads 

Some suppliers have developed 
boxes and skids of such a nature that 
they can be handled by mechanical 
equipment. Work has also been done 
on development of unit loads with 
recesses similar to a pallet. Special 
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The GATEWAY to a 
LION DOLLAR 
MARKET 





@ UTILIZATION — The Magazine of Coal Uses, 
covers the great industry created through the end 
use of coal—a tremendous horizontal market for 
material handling equipment, combustion and 
control equipment, and coal sales. Consumer 
companies and coal retailers covered represent 80 
percent of the nation’s annual coal consumption. 
Editorial content deals particularly with coal use 
by public utilities and industrial power plants, 
heavy industry and manufacturing, and whole- 
sale/retail coal operations. 


Circulation pattern includes the majority of coal 
burning utilities, municipalities and industrial 
Coal usage -— power genera- power stations; all Great Lakes coal docks and 
tion, steam heating, exports, coal handling railroads; most steel and éement 
railroad and lake traffic, re- mills; some 6,000 manufacturers, and 6,000 


eal ealec. coment and stecl prominent coal retail and wholesale yards. 
7 ‘ 


manufacture, chemical and by- Advertising growth has shown consistent gains in 

product use — represents one every year of publication. Display gain registered 
in 1950 was 23 percent ahead of 1949. The gain 

of the great American indus- for the first four months of this year stands at 

tries. 31.5 percent. These consistent gains are a reflec- 
tion of audience interest in editorial content and 
portray an active buying response. 


IAT 


The MAGAZINE of COAL USES 
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types of power equipment have been 
developed for handling unit loads 
without the use of pallets 

The unit load has made industrial 
packaging part of the materials han- 
dling field, and much credit for its 
development goes to the manufactur- 
ers and distributors of tools for tap- 
ing, strapping, glueing, wiring, and 
stitching packages. It has also made 
it possible to ship more tonnage with 
the same conveyance equipment. 


Performance 


Materials handling performance is 
measured by comparative expense per 
ton or number of unit loads handled. 
A standardized measurement of ma- 
terials handling performance is need- 
ed to simplify cost comparisons, 

Exide Battery Company made a de- 
tailed time and motion analysis show- 
ing the cost of moving 1,000 cases of 
material 200 feet by manual opera- 
tion, two-wheel hand truck, four- 
wheel hand truck, conveyer system, 
fork truck and a fork truck pallet 
Bystem A savings of $37.71 was ob- 
Rained by use of mechanical equip- 
Ment 


Obsolescence 


A constant review should be made 
mf existing handling equipment and 
nethods for possible improvement. 
Id materials handling equipment 
nd methods should be replaced 
yhenever new machines offer enough 
Bavings in time and cost to amortize 
®xpense of replacement within a rea- 
Bonable time. Cost comparisons sim- 
lar to those used for analyzing proc- 
®@ssing equipment and methods can 
» used for making these analyses. 


Emphasis has been placed upon spe- 
fial equipment for doing special jobs 
by suppliers of mechanical and hand 
®@quipment. Manufacturers have found 
that changes of models and constant 
nage og in operational sequence 

ave made it to their advantage to 
Standardize handling equipment 
Wherever possible. An example of 
flexibility is the use of standard 
mechanical lifting and stacking equip- 
ment for special jobs by such adapta- 
tions as rams, snow plows, revolving 
devices, hoist attachments, lifting ex- 
tensions, scoops, etc 

Industry is beginning to express 
storage space properly in terms of 
cubic feet. Mechanical stacking equip- 
ment such as fork trucks and over- 
head or mobile cranes bring great 
savings in cost and space. Mechanical 
stacking equipment and unit loads 
offer maximum use of existing stor- 
age facilities. 

Plant layout should provide for 
continuous or appropriate intermit- 
tent flow of materials. Definite routes 
of travel should be provided and 
these should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. All production machinery 
should be laid out for the least han- 
dling with the shortest possible 
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transportation between operations. 
Consideration should be given to in- 
tegrating every installation with the 
overall handling problem for the en- 
tire plant. 


Equipment 

Points to consider when investigat- 
ing the purchase of equipment for a 
materials handling job are as fol- 
lows 

1. The physical conditions under 
which the equipment is to be oper- 
ated as affecting the plant lay-out, 
buildings, and types of materials to 
be handled 

2. The dollars and cents measure 
of the equipment for determining 
which would give the maximum re- 
turn for money invested. 

3. The cost of repairs and availa- 
bility of replacement parts that might 
be needed to maintain this equip- 
ment 

4. The hazards and safety features 
of this equipment. 

5. Standardization of 
for interchangeability 
equipment now in use. 

6. Whether or not the equipment 
will permit utilization of gravity 


equipment 
with other 


Materials handling equipment 
should be classified in five principal 
ways: 

1. Classes of apparatus —such as 
cranes, hoists, conveyors, lift trucks. 


2. Nature of service performed— 
lifting, transporting. 

3. Nature of material handled— 
such as loose or bulk, pieces or parts, 
packages, bundles, boxes, barrels. 

4. Major fields of industry served, 
such as mining, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, construction, etc. 

5. Relative mobility of equipment 
—fixed path, travel in limited area, 
travel over wide areas. 

These classifications 
into two categories 
and self-propelled. 


further fall 
hand-operated 


Hand Trucks—There are many 
types of hand-operated truck equip- 
ment, the most popular of which is 
the two-wheel hand truck, two-wheel 
barrow truck, hand platform truck, 
hand lift truck and skid, hand pallet 
truck, and a power-driven hand pal- 
let truck. There are also the box 
truck, four-wheel dolley, and trailers 
which are usually hauled with power 
tractors. 

The use of tractors and trailers is a 
familiar sight to anyone who has vis- 
ited a railroad depot. They are usu- 
ally used for hauls of 200 feet or 
more 


Self-Propelled Trucks—In the in- 
dustrial power truck field there are 
fork trucks, elevating platform trucks, 
straight platform trucks, and cranes. 
These are further divided into gaso- 
line powered, electric powered, and a 
combination of gasoline and electric 


powered. Points to consider when 
purchasing self-propelled trucks: 


1. Whether the equipment will be 
operated in an enclosed area, such as 
refrigerators, ships’ holds, or near in- 
flammable or explosive materials. 

2. The distance the equipment is 
to travel. 

3. Whether equipment will be re- 
quired to go up ramps. 

4. Condition and capacity of the 
surface on which equipment is to 
travel. 

5. Size of door openings. 

6. The initial financial outlay com- 
pany is willing to make. 

7. Tonnage to be handled. 

8. Speed required. 

9. Repairs and maintenance re- 
quired to keep equipment in opera- 
tion. 

10. Cost of electricity needed for 
charging equipment. 

11. Cost of gasoline and oil. 

12. Whether equipment is to 
used outdoors or indoors. 

13. Size of operating aisles. 


be 


There are five types of conveyors, 
which are in turn divided into two 
classifications: heavy and portable. 


1. Package conveyors 
2. Bulk material conveyors 
3. Pneumatic tube conveyors 
4. Gravity 
Assembly or production line 


The next type of equipment is 
hoists, which are further classified 
as hand, air, and electric. A block 
and tackle would also be considered a 
hoist. 

There are various types of cranes 
in use such as the jib or floor-oper- 
ated overhead crane, or the cage-op- 
erated monorail bridge, gantry, and 
ore. 

There are a number of other types 
of transporting devices which might 
be classified as materials handling 
equipment, such as the wheel bar- 
row, railroad equipment, aerial tram- 
ways, pipe lines, and pumps. 

The manufacturers of materials 
handling equipment are numerous 
and each has prepared extensive lit- 
erature on equipment he manufac- 
tures; some also give free consulting 
services. 

Many industrial organizations 
which have analyzed their materials 
handling problems have established 
materials handling departments, the 
heads of which have the responsibil- 
ity for reducing costs, performing 
operations with maximum efficiency, 
and training personnel. 

Major problems at present involve 
the standardization of freight car di- 
mensions; a study of the loading of 
cargo vessels through their sides, and 
redesigning cargo ships so they will 
have square holds more nearly ap- 
proaching warehouse design; stand- 
ardization of controls on mechanical 
power units of materials handling 
equipment; development of unit loads 
without pallets 
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Three "firsts", that is. Yes sir, every ad inserted in MODERN MATERIALS 
HANDLING guarantees you three ''firsts" in the materials handling magazine 
field. And in these days of soaring costs you can't afford to overlook any three- 
for-one proposition. 


CIRCULATION... your products .. . your sales message . . . 


right on the desks of 32,000 key men in charge of materials han- 
dling . . . representing 28,852 companies, covering every manu- 
facturing and distribution firm . . . doing over 76°/, of the nation’s 
business*. To these men, MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING 
presents your story ... sells your products ... 12 times each year 
. . . of the lowest cost per thousand of any magarine in the field! 


ADVERTISING VOLUME. . | More materials handling 
equipment advertisers allocate more of their advertising budgets 
to MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING than to any other magazine 
in the field. 


“a EDITORIAL PREFERENCE... an impartial survey at the 
4th National Materials Handling Exposition asked: "What maga- 
zine do you prefer for your materials handling information?” 43%, 
of those queried named MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING. 
AND with an almost two-to-one preference over the second 
magazine! 


EVERY MONTH . . . iN MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING YOU GET ALL THREE “FIRSTS” 


Fix MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING in your mind for the most complete coverage . . . the 
best presentation of your products . . . the most satisfying sales results. Read by the men who buy! 


* The most complete, up-to-date list of materials handling men. Compiled 
by MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING, verified by Western Union. 


795 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Many universities have expressed 
an interest in materials handling and 
courses have been instituted at Fenn 
University, Cleveland; University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit; Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago; and University 
of Illinois, Champaign, Il. 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be obtained through INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 


Survey of Material Handling 


Wholesalers. 


561. 


This study covers results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 683 independent 
wholesalers of material handling 
equipment by Flow, published by In- 
dustrial Publishing Co. Data include 
information on the number of sales- 
men employed, the presence of mate- 
rial handling engineers on a com- 
pany’s staff, whether engineered in- 
stallations or unit equipment is sold, 
and the availability of facilities for 
installing equipment. 
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Associations 

Conveyor Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
Portland Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

Electric Hoist Institute, 71 W. 35th 
St.. New York 1. 

Material Handling Institute, 
Clark Blidg., Pittsburgh 22. 

Monorail Mfrs. Assn., 71 W. 35th 
St., New York 1. 

National Wooden Pallet Mfrs. Assn., 
Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


Inc., 
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The American Medical Directory for 
1950 reported 201,277 physicians in 
the United States, of whom 13,000 
were in government service. U. S. 
dependencies had 1,406 physicians and 
Canada, 14,596 

These figures indicate a slight de- 
cline in the number of doctors per 
1,000 population in the U. S. since 
1942, when the last A. M. A. directory 
was issued 

The American Medical Association 
reported 79 approved medical schools 
in the U. S. in 1950. They had 25,103 
students, and graduated 5,553. Women 
accounted for 10.7% of the graduates. 

There were 6,344 graduates from 
medical schools in the U. S. and Can- 
ada between July 1, 1949, and June 
30, 1950. Of this number, 4,569, or 
72%, had baccalaureate degrees 

The U. S. and Canada had 28,381 
enrollments in 1949-50, Canada having 
3,278 

Students in the required iniern 
year in the U. S. in 1950 numbered 
454. A one-year internship is required 
by 24 states and by Alaska, the 
Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. The minimum re- 
quirement for admission to medical 
schools is two years of college. How- 
ever, 76 of the 79 medical and basic 
science schools in the U. S. require 
three or more years of premedical 
work. Six Canadian schools have the 
same requirement 


Manufacturers 

There were 116 manufacturers of 
X-ray and therapeutic apparatus in 
1947, with shipments valued at $59.25 
million. This compares with $17.7 mil- 
lion in 1939, the previous census year 

There were 139 manufacturers of 
surgical and medical instruments, 
with shipments of $45.1 million and 
628 manufacturers of surgical appli- 
ances and supplies, with shipments of 
$25.4 million 

Another important branch of the 
field is the supply business. Surgical 
Business reported 792 companies in 
this field, 675 being engaged primarily 
in distribution of surgical supplies 
and the other 117 carrying some sur- 
gical supplies, but being engaged pri- 
marily in selling related products 


Dental 

The American Dental Association 
estimates the number of dentists in 
the United States at 84,301, of whom 
5,000 are retired. These figures ex- 
clude 2,575 dentists in federal service 
and 587 in U.S. territories 

The 1947 Census of Manufacturers 
reported <13 establishments in the 
field of dental equipment and supplies 
with shipments of $71.1 million 

Distribution of dental products is 
primarily through 400 dental dealers. 


Associations 
American College of Surgeons, 40 
E. Erie St., Chicago 11 
American Dental Assn. 
perior St., Chicago 11. 
American Dental Trade Assn., 1010 
Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 
American Medical Assn., 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
American Surgical Trade Assn., 
W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
Dental Dealers of America, 
Broad St., Philadelphia 2 
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(Audited and sworn circulation figures 

are printed in bold face: unsupported 

statements, light face. Unless otherwise 

stated, circulation figures shown are for 

the six-month period ending Dec. 31, 
1950) 
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The existence of a market is one thing; reaching it effectively 
is another. 


BACKGROUND 


With the growth of medical practice in hospitals, the position 
of hospitals as purchasers of pharmaceuticals and other labora- 
tory products has become highly important. While the indi- 
vidual medical man remains a key figure in the prescription 
of drugs, the selection of brands and sources of supply is in the 
hands of the hospital where the prescription is compounded. 


SURVEY 


With $150,000,000 a year representing current sales of pharma- 
ceuticals to hospitals, HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT decided 
that a study of actual buying practices and buying influences 
in the hospital would be helpful to pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers and their sales and advertising departments. It was 
undertaken as an objective and purely fact-finding exploration. 


This study was based on a mail survey of 1,000 general hospitals 
of 75 beds and over, in order to include hospitals most likely 
to have their own pharmacies. The returns, totaling 323, or 
32.3%, were remarkably large for a mail study, reflecting both 
the interest of hospital administrators and their desire to co- 
operate with HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 


BUYING FACTORS IDENTIFIED 


The letter accompanying the questionnaire used in the survey 
was addressed to the administrator, but in some cases the re- 
plies were signed by pharmasists, drug room supervisors, and 
others. In most cases, however, the administrator supplied the 
answers. 


As a result of the question: “Who influences the purchase of 
I 

pharmaceuticals used in your hospital?” — the following buying 

factors (with number of times mentioned) were identified: 


Pharmacist ... 
Medical Staff . 
Administrator .. 106 


Purchasing Agent .... 37 
Supt. of Nursing..... 23 
Others 


From this, it becomes clear that the effectiveness of pharma- 
ceutical advertising to hospitals is basically determined by the 
extent to which the medium employed succeeds in penetrating 
to these various levels of buying influence. 


YOU MUST SELL ALL OF 
THE BUYING FACTORS 


Both in terms of circulation and unit coverage, HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT is Number One in its field—reaching many 
more hospitals than any other publication. In addition, because 
of its unique plan of editorial departmentalization, under which 
each department of the hospital is served with a special section 
in each issue, HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT provides coverage 
of both administrators and their department heads. Repeated 
readership studies have shown that the great majority of admin- 
istrators receiving the magazine route it regularly to their 
pharmacists and other department heads. 


For example, during 1950 we sent nearly 6,000 inquiries to 
suppliers based on requests for product information and de- 


8,000 Hospitals Provide 
a $150,000,000 Market 
for Pharmaceutical 

|| Manufacturers 


scriptive literature reported briefly in the magazine. We ana- 
lyzed a list of the first 1,000 inquirers and found 7! different 
titles. They represented buying influence at all levels of 
hospital administration, from the head of the hospital to the 
purchasing department, to pharmacists, other department heads, 
and technical people. 


Here, then, is clear evidence both of the broad spread of buy- 
ing influence throughout the hospital organization, and the 
fact that HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is reaching those people 
who use and specify products, as well as those who issue orders 
and determine purchasing policies and sources of supply. 


Multiply HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT’s broader coverage by 
this unique penetration, and it becomes clear that here is the 
vehicle which will carry the pharmaceutical advertisement to 
more of the important people than will any other medium... . 
A fact recognized by the following leading pharmaceutical 
advertisers and their agencies: 





Abbott Laboratories Mead Johnson & Co 

C. J. LaRoche & Co., Inc. 
Armour Laboratories 
Jordan-Sieber & Associotes Parke, Davis & Co. 
Boxter Laboratories . ne a 


Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Inc Cherles Pfizer & Co., inc 


Commercial Solvents Corp William Douglas McAdoms, Inc. 


o G Mate on. Riker Laboratories 


Cutter Laboratories lL. G. Meison & Co. 


Wonk & Wank Advertising Agency 

E. 8. Squibb & Sons 
Heyden Chemical Corporation Williom Douglas McAdoms, Inc. 
Sommers-Dovis, Inc. 

Strong Cobb & Co., Inc. 
Hoftmann-LoRoche, Inc Murray Breese Associates Inc. 
Williom Douglas McAdams, Inc. 


The Stvort C y 


Hy) obor i ompon 
Vand & — R. W. Webster Advertising 


Byron H. Brown & Staff 


lokeside Laboratories inc 
lL. W. Frohlich & Co., Inc. 


Winthrop-Stearns Inc 
Cortez F. Enloe, inc. 
Horry C. Phibbs Co. 
Eli Lilly & Co. 

Wyeth, Inc 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works lewis @ Glmen, tne 


Philip Ritter Co. 











Send for H. M.'s study 
“How Hospitals Buy Pharmaceuticals” 


Write today for a full copy of this eutical survey, and 
©@ turn to page 282-283 for the full sentation of the values 
offered by HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 


Hospital Management 


200 E. ILLINOIS STREET . CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Metal Mining 


Including Crushing, Milling, Smelting and Refining ; . 
(See also Cement and Quarry Products Industries; Coal; Meta! Producing and Working Industries) 





Although producers were attempt- 
ing to hold the line on prices of ma- 
jor metals in the part of 1951, 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
ported that its weighted 
non-ferrous metal prices 
all-time high of 194.06 
ruary, compared with 135.65 
1950. Higher monthly averages 
tin and silver caused the latest jump 

Tin got 
during February 
of returning sanity as the month 
ended. Demand for other metals ran 
far ahead of supply. Delivery and use 
of manganese re were placed under 
allocation by the Defense Minerals 
Administration, effective March 31 

Lead were placed 
Under on Feb. 16 
The order limits inventories to a 60 
@y supply. With lead prices abroad 
@mmanding a premium, fears 
@pressed that supplies of foreign 
lead ing the United States 
will fall off ikewise, rising prices 
fr zinc abr divert 
@ncentrate smelter 

Effective 
@inounced i I or ce . 
Materia in n which it wil 
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year present 
ig ond that value 
roduction in 1950 hit 
juction peak for all 
Engineering reported. In 

of the year mine 
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were 


own because ow metal 
curtailment of 
and dwin 
* consumer buying. The outbreak 
in Korea brought a change in 
nation organiz 
and 
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resulting fron 


vernment purchasing 
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r a nati 


sQenvages 


mai emergency 
consequent heavy demand for 
meta Apparently 1951 will be 
marked by activity in mining 
Many new mines being opened 
of the government 


5 
me 


great 
are 
at the in 
In the d new pr 
de San ! uel mine of Magma 
Pine mine of 
the East Bis- 
Dodge Corp.; the 
American Smelt 


jects in- 
( j 
Copper C 
the Copper 
bee mine 
Silver Bell mi of 
ing & Refining Co.; and several others 
The new mine may expand copper 
production by 150,000 tons a year 
the present 950,000 tons. Similar 
conditions exist in the 
metal field and in iron ore 
A spectacular development is 
announcement of major 
producing companies of 


ove! 
entire base 
mining 

the 
several! steel! 
and 
their 


iron ore 


intention to mine low grade iron 
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} portant 
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United States Exports and imports of Zinc Metal & 


Recoverable Zinc Content of Ores and Concentrates 
Monthly average tonnage through Oct. 1950 Averages for 1949 in parentheses 
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799 (4,656) 
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ores known as “taconite” in Minne- 
sota and Michigan. Some of the com- 
panies in this field are the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., which are working with 
Pickands Mather through the subsidi- 
Erie Mining Co. which is already 
operating a test plant at Aurora, 
Minn. Armco, Republic and others 
have an interest in the operations of 
the Reserve Mining Co. at Babbitt, 
Minn., where it is planned to reactivate 
Mesabi Iron Co. taconite concen- 
trating plant 
Taconite nm and _ processing 
> on a large in the 
Zz, s. The minimum size 
plant for the concentration of this 
material is about 1 to 3 million tons 
per year. All types of surface mining 
and stripping equipment will be 
needed for taconite mining with em- 
hard The 
features largest size 
equipment available, 
grinding to 100 
magnetic concentrating 
equipment in addition to the usual 
of pumps, conveyors, and 
equipment 


ary 


the 


ining 
scale 


rock machines 


the 


phasis on 
milling 
crushing 
creen classifiers 
mesh and 
accessories 


filtering 


Trends 


Emphasis in the metal mining field 
now on large low grade orebodies 
rather than small high grade ones 
Concentrator flowsheets are becom- 
ing more complex and the equipment 
being sought for plants is often 
and with improved design 
control is becoming more im- 
with rising costs and instru- 
increasing 
Bigger equipment is 
ground in the 


new 


Quality 


going under- 
metal mines. In the Tri- 


State, Birmingham, and Carlsbad 
areas rubber tired jumbos, shuttle 
cars or trucks, and cat-mounted load- 
ers are moving in. Diesels are receiv- 
ing consideration and being adopted 
in some places. More information on 
Diesel ecuipment underground is 
needed 

In narrow vein mining, drilling 
equipment is being studied. Bits par- 
ticularly are receiving careful atten- 
tion now that the operator can select 
from standard steel bits, throw-away 
or single-pass bits, and tungsten car- 
bide bits. All types have their pro- 
ponents, indicating that the character- 
of the ground favor different 
Lighter drilling machines with 
drill steel and tungsten carbide 
finding favor in hard rock 
mines. This equipment, which is 
usually used with the jacklet-type 
drill, is being used in small mines be- 
cause of its versatility. New mining 
methods and variations on old ones 
ar@ coming in so that machines with 
larger capacity can be used; the drive 
is for more tons per man-shift 

For ground support concrete, steel 
and treated timber are being used 
Thicker concrete and steel is a 
trend in some places because of in- 
creased price and scarcity of the lat- 
ter. The mining industry will have to 
add to and replace old plant to a large 
extent to meet the needs of defense 
production 


istics 
types 
alloy 
bits are 


less 


Products 


The products of the metallic and 
non-metallic mining field are divided 
into two groups. The metallic group 
consists of copper, lead, zinc, gold, 
silver, iron ore, manganese, molybde- 





© GENERAL MARKET SCOPE 
The ENGINEERING AND MININ¢ 

world-wide market consists of all 

and foreign companies engaged in mini 

milling 

of all non-ferrous metals 


fining 


; 


oncentrating, smelung and re 
mining ar 
beneficiation of iron « and the mining 
mulling and processing of all r 
minerals except sand, gravel, limestone, and 
fuels. Today these operations are 


to inciude 6.000 mines 


© THE DOMESTIC MARKET 

In 1! tals valued at $1,3 
and nonmetallic minerals valued 
000,000 were produced in the Unite 

,427 mines, approximately 1,05 
nd 128 smelters and refineries 

More than 325 million tons of 
and nonmetallic ores were produced 
in the United States 

"he U.S. mining industry is the 

portant market for all U.S. manufacturers of 
plies. Shipments 
F 


onmetallic ft mills 


mining machinery and sup 
of mining machinery and repair parts to U.S 
metal and 
smeiters have been esun i at l 480 
00 in 1949. (U.S. exports o mining 
machinery are estimated at $47,000,000 is 
1949 or about 22% of the total.) Factors 
which make the U.S. mining industry the 


umber one market for U.S. manufacturers 


(A) 


lars 


e THE FOREIGN MARKET 


he mining industry outside the 
States is also am attractive market f 
anufacturers of mining machinery and suf 
s. With the assistance of ECA, fc 
countries are developing their 
sources and operations are 
at established forei mines to 
mendous world-wide needs for metals. The 
face that American mining companies are 
investing heavily in foreign operations (Can 
ada, Africa, South America) will 


Condensed Data On 


nfluence the use of American equipment 
abroad. Most major ferrous and non-ferrous 
metal producers have exploration crews 
probing unexploited areas all over the world 

Exports of U.S. mining machinery and 
supplies have shified from a $13,028,805 
annual prewar average (1935-1939) to an 
estimated $47,000,000 in 1949. This jump 
has been due largely to the ability of U.S 
manufacturers to make reasonable deliveries 
and the inability of foreign manufacturers 
to do so because of steel shortages and war 
ravaged or war-converted plants 

Another development, the availability of 
large earth-moving equipment, hastens the 
trend toward more open-cut mining abroad 
It is estimated that there are approximately 
470 large open-cut mining operations in for 
eign countries 


© MACHINES, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
Wages and other production costs, world 
wide, have risen to new highs. Generally 
speaking, it has been necessary to mine lower 
gtade ores at greater depths in order to meet 
demands. Overall production costs must be 
reduced to a minimum to increase the profit 
able volume of minerals produced, This can 
be accomplished by increased mechanization 
The mining industry is fully aware of this 
fact and is seeking information on equipment 
which will reduce production costs 
Thousands of types of machinery, equip 
ment, and supplies are used by the mining 
industry. The largest percentage is used in 
Mine Development and Operation. A partial 
list includes — airplanes for exploration and 
transportation drills 
trucks 


compressors 
explosives trail cars ures 
locomotives mine cars couplers 
batteries bearings 

engines (diesel and gasoline) 


blowers 


wheels 
pumps 

hoists fans electric 
motors wire cable rail 
steel products 
moving machinery 


power shovels earth 

electrical controls 
mining machines belt 
ing tubing hose 


lubricants 


Tremendous quantities of machines, equip- 
ment, and supplies are also used in Milling 
Smelting, and Re A fractional list in 
cudes — belts idlers bearings 
feeders screens crushers speed 
reducers magnetic separators jigs 
rolls ball and rod mills 


balls mill liners 


grinding 
piping fans 


blowers pumps flotation machines 

dryers kilns 
equipment filters tanks thicken 
ers dust control systems steel prod 


refractories 


electric control 


ucts lubricants 
chemicals 


e THE BUYING INFLUENCES 

One of the essentials in selling to the 
metallic and nonmetallic mining industry is 
to reach ALL buying influences. The sales 
story must reach the operating men at the 
mine, mill, smelter, or refinery. But it must 
also be told to the company executives who 
in many instances, are located miles or con 
uunents away from the operations. ENGINEER 
ING AND MINING JOURNAL, which has the 
widest all-paid circulation of any mining 
magazine, is read by these widely scattered 
buying influences 


© OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


The metal and nonmetallic mining indus 
try is planning for one of the largest expan 
sion programs in its history. The urgent de 
mand for minerals to meet the expanding 
demands of the military, a reasonable civil 
ian economy and government stockpiles is 
driving this program forward at top speed 

No decrease in demand for iron ore or the 
non-ferrous metals is anticipated in the for 
seeable future. Record high prices are help 
ing to stimulate production. Small mines are 
re-opening. Lower grade ore deposits are 
being and will be mined. For manufacturers, 
this means an increased market for new 
equipment, replacement parts and supplies 
to dig, crush, grind, transport, concentrate, 
sinter, smelt and refine the greater quantities 
of abrasive ore required to meet the profit- 
able metal demands 

In addition to expanding mining, milling, 
and smelting and refining facilities for the 
well-known non-ferrous metals, e.g. lead, 
zinc and copper — large-scale programs are 
underway to increase the production of stra 
tegic minerals like uranium, tungsten, man 
ganese, cobalt and titanium. The U.S. pro 
duction of these minerals, to date, has been 
insignihcant 

To assure future iron ore production, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are being spent 
for the production of iron from taconite in 
Minnesota. (One producer has a $160 mil 
lion project underway). The development 
of Labrador-Quebec iron ore deposits, now 
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rge U.S. steel producers 
than $500 mullion 
are being developed on a 
je scale. In Canada, a titanium pro) 
is of $30 millon and a 
num imdustry 1s conten 
jvipping a Korean tung 
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g afrer Belgian Cong: 
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ying Madagascar nica 
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@ EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 


66 ENGINEERIN( 


runerails 


$ the leading 


mining imdust 


odin 
n 
perating problems 
mining enterptuses 
readership among operating 
ind mterpretations of 

and market conditions afford 
adership among officials and 
The regional 
ndustry gives 
JOURNAL par 
among all mining 
example of the service 
D MINING JOURNAL ren 
is the MARKET SUM 
nearly halt entury 
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ores and 
veen bought and id on the 
E&M] quotations, not o in the 


United States, but in foreign trade as well 


CIRCULATION NET PAID 


The ABC statement for the period ending 


December 31, 1950 shows ENGINEERING 
AND MUININ« OURNALS average net paid 





BREAKDOWN OF ADVERTISING BY INDUSTRY OPERATION 
1950 





INDUSTRY OPERATION 


Number of 
Advertisers 


Pages of 
Advertising 





Ore Dressing 

Smelting & Refining 

Drilling & Shooting ; 
Electrical Equipment & Supplies 
Power Plant Equipment 
Power Tro n Equip 
Pumps & Air Compressors 
Safety Equipment & Supplies 
Open Cut Equipment 
Maintenance Equipment 

Mine Ventilation 
Miscellaneous 

General Supplies 
Underground Equipment 








Total pages run by 241] advertisers 


70 
17 
36 


1,398 








be 16,326. A breakdown by 

fications 1s shown below 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL has 
domesuc and foreign circulation 
mining magazine. In addition to 
ering the metallic mining field it also 
ughly covers the large nonmetallic min 
i. ENGINEERING AND MINING JouR 
NAL has exceptional readership in Canada 

and Latin America 


© ADVERTISING 

Display advertising placed in ENGINEER 
ING AND MINING JOURNAL in 1950 totaied 

398 pages more than 24/5 times a 
mner adier LS 4 ut méares! ¢ m Petitor 
and more than the next three publication 

mbined. The chart shows the comparison 
by industry groups of advertising in E&MJ 
during 1950. It illustrates the wide market 
represented for all types of machinery and 
supplies in the metal and nonmetallic mining 
industry 


© ADDITIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICES 
E. & M. J. METAL AND MINERAL 
MARKETS. This weekly market service re 
ports E&M)J prices on metals and nonmetal 
ics printed and mailed every Wednes 

Jay night, each issue contains daily and 
weekly average prices of non-ferrous metals 
t the preceding six days. It is published 





BREAKDOWN OF E. & M. J.’s CIRCULATION 





CLASSIFICATION 


Number of 
Copies 





Engineering Schools and Colleges 


Manufacturers, Jobbers, and Dealers 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified 


Total 





Management, Operation and Maintenance 
Consulting Engineers, Government Departments 


Libraries, Associations, Financial Interests 


9,135 
2,844 
1,040 
715 
1,716 
878 


16,328 








primarily for buyers and sellers of metals 
and ores. The quoted prices are standard 
for the United States. Data are obtained 
from original sources through contact with 
the producers and consumers. London mar 
kets are also quoted, thus giving accurate 
news of price changes in world markets 
MARKET HELPS: Market reports, data, 
and photographs pertaining to metal and 
non-metallic mining industry, lists of sales 
agents in U.S. and foreign countries are 
available to prospects, advertisers and their 
advertising agencies 


© CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

This section features opportunity adver 
tising, both employment and business, spe 
cial services to the industry, professional 
cards, and used and surplus new equipment 
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Production of Four Leading Metals in 1950 
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num, mercury, chromite, platinum, 
titanium, tungsten, nickel, a inum 
(Bauxite), vanadium, tin, antimony 
cobalt, selenium, cadmium, tellurium 
and beryllirtm 

In the non-metallic groups are 
abrasive materials, asbestos, asphalt, 
bituminous rock, barite, clay feld- 
spar, diamonds, fluorspar, Fuller's 
earth, gypsum, magnesite, mica, ni- 
trates, phosphate, potash, salt, silica, 
sulphur and pyrites, tale and svap- 
stone and other unusual minerals. 

In 1950, metals valued at $1.3 billion 
and non-metallic minerals valued at 
$1.7 billion were produced in the 
United States by 4,427 mines, 1,050 
mills and 128 smelters and refineries 

To produce this result, the industry 
processed more than 325,000,000 tons 


wiry 
ur 


of ores 

There 
ing metal and 
mills and 366 
in the foreign 


880 important produc- 
mineral properties, 900 
smelters and refineries 
field 


are 1, 


Processes 


The four principal processes in 
metal mining are production of the 
ore, its concentration in the mills, the 
reduction of the metal in smelters and 
finally, its purification in refineries. 

From 75 to 80 per cent of the equip- 
ment used at mines is employed in 
connection with mine development; 


mine ventilation and lighting; drilling 
and blasting; transport and hoisting 
of products; mine drainage; transport 
of men, materials, etc.; ore storage 
and weighing; rock disposal and mine 
refill; recording and drafting; payroll 
disbursement and welfare work and 
other administrative and engineering 
functions 

These operations draw upon the 
mine power plant or substation, the 
mine water supply, its maintenance 
and repair shops and the mine engi- 
neering laboratory. Both skilled and 
professional men are employed and 
in many the mining company 
provides housing and certain munic- 
ipal and social services 

A large percentage of the equip- 
ment sold to metal and non-metallic 
mining enterprises is used in milling 
operations. This equipment includes 
conveyor belts; idlers; bearings; 
chutes; feeders; vibrating, shaking, 
revolving and grizzly screens; roll 
and jaw crushers; speed reducers; 
separators; log washers; jigs; rolls; 
ball and rod mills; piping; fans; con- 
centrating tables; classifiers; re- 
classifiers; elevators; perforated met- 
al; gears; water, sand and other 
pumps. Officials in charge of produc- 
tion at mills are frequently concerned 
with haulage equipment items, since 
they must ship varying distances for 
smelting and refining 


cases, 


Director of Defense Mobilization 


The smelting process varies accord- 
ing to the metal being produced. The 
following steps in the process have 
general application: 

1. Storage and weighing of concen- 
trates, fluxing materials, ores and 
fuels. 


2. Charge mixing 

3. Blast furnace or reverbatory op- 
eration. 

4. Roasting concentrates. 


5. Intra-plant including 


slag disposal. 


transport, 


6. Sintering of ores and flue dust. 
7. Collection of fumes and dusts. 
8. Acid manufacture. 


9. Converting furnace and roaster 
products. 


10. Lead and zinc drossing. 


11. Casting, cooling and loading 
(copper, lead, zinc, tin, etc.) 


12. Ore and product sampling and 
other control-engineering. 


There are three types of refining 
operations. The first, hydro-metal- 
lurgy, is used principally in the treat- 
ment of gold and silver ores. Ball 
mills, vats and volatilization turnaces 
along with conveying, pumping, agi- 
tating, filtering and small-scale smelt- 
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ing apparatus are the equipment used 
The refining of lead, mercury and 
tin is generally a continuation of 
melting. Some copper and most zinc 
ore is refined by pyro-metallurgy. The 
weight of the material necessitate 
extensive surface trackage and over- 
head hoisting and conveying equip- 
ment. All smelters make wide use of 
team or trolley or diesel haulage. One 
melter has narrow gauge track in 
excess of 14 miles 

American electrolytic copper refin- 
eries are among the largest operating 
units within the metal and non-me- 
tallic mining industries. These plants 
leach roasted zinc and occasionally 
copper ores, cast and manufacture 
nodes, preheat electrolytes and fur- 
nace air in the case of copper, cool 
rine electrolytes, melting the solvent 
uluminum, cathode and anode, re- 
move and treat fumes, slimes and 
lag, sample raw materials and prod 
acts, filter zinc and roast filter resi 
dues, cast products to salable shapes 
und manufacture sulphuric acid or 
blue vitriol 

The purchaser of all equipment and 
supplies for the small mine is the 
operating head, usually an engineer 
In larger companies, which may oper 
ate a number of mines as well as 
ills, smelters and refineries, buying 

isually handled through a central 
purchasing department at the gen- 
eral offices, located sometimes thou- 
sands of miles from the place where 
the machinery, equipment or supplies 
are to be used. The requisition orig- 
inates with the men on the job. Com- 
pany executives and directors are 
ften factors in deciding what shall 
be purchased. Most men in charge of 
mines, mills, smelters and refinerie 
are engineers either by training or 


experience 


Associations 


Aluminum Assn 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17 


American Bureau of Metal Statis- 
tics, 33 Rector St.. New York 6 


American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, 29 W. 39th 
St.. New York 18 

American Manganese Producers 

n., National Press Bldg., Washing- 
on 4, D. C 

American Zinc Institute, 60 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Assn 
Hanna Bldg., Cleveland 15, O 

Northwest Mining Assn., 512 S. Is 
St., Spokane, Wash 

Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pr 
ducers Assn 508 N. Connell Ave 
Picher, Okla 

U. Ss. C ppe issn 50 Bre 
New York 4 


_ Supply, Domestic Consumption and Price 
1949-1950 


(lA thousonds of short fons) 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTIO 


$—4—}__—f_ 4 a 4 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face unsupported statements. light 
face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
Dec. 31, 1950) 


California Mining Journal B €28 inta MocRee's Blue Book. 
Mill & Seatecy. 


The Mines Magazine, 


H Sworn ‘haw, ” Rate 


E. & M. |. Metal and Mineral Markets v Mines Maganine Year Book. 
i2r New Y : it McGra 


k 


Sworn. 1.756 nom 
Mining Ads. 


7 ; § 3 ~ § 
© Mining Congress Journal 


Engineering and Mining Journal W 42r Mining and Contracting Review 


Sworn, 6.944. Rats 
r 3 


Mining R 
k J w 


Mining and Industrial News 
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mae YOUR PRODUCT INFORMATION 


ACCESSIBLE TO MINING BUYERS... 











J 





THE DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


THE MINING CATALOGS distribution plan offers 
manufacturers of equipment and supplies a selection 
of specific market units in which they may prefile 
pe ae information. 5 Units make up the MINING 
CATALOGS, only Metal and Non-Metallic Mines are 
covered here, see Section covering Coal in this book 
for COAL MINES. Either individual units or combi- 
nations of units may be selected. This plan enables 
the manufacturer to “tailor” the distribution of his 
product story to that segment of the mining market 
which is of major importance to him. MINING 
CATALOGS are sent free to the men, regardless of 
title, who select, specify and purchase in important 
mines all over the world. 


TYPES OF MINES REACHED 
Metal and Non-Metal 


Non-Ferrous Metals (deep and open-pit)— mining, 
milling, concentrating, smelting and refining oper- 
ations. 


Iron Ore (deep and open-pit) — mining and benefi- 
ciation operations. Non-Metallic Minerals (deep and 
open-pit of such minerals: bauxite, graphite, talc, 
gypsum, mica, salt, potash, phosphates, etc.) — min- 
ing and beneficiation operations. 


EXPORT DISTRIBUTION is made to both anthracite 
and bituminous mines in foreign countries. Every im- 
portant metal mine and non-metallic mine throughout 
the world is also covered. 

(Foreign distribution is limited to those countries 
open to U. 5. trade) 

DISTRIBUTION LIST — Catalogers in MINING 
CATALOGS are entitled to the use of the distribution 
list for the market selected. These lists are loaned on 
request, shortly after copletion of distribution. 

For joint rates covering all Mining, including Cool, see listing 
on poge 348 





Y 


In addition to the above distribution directed to “active mining opera- 
tions,” all pre-filed product information is also included in 1200 additional 
books directed to: Consulting Engineers, Mine Supply Houses, Govern- 
ment Agencies, Mining Engineering Schools, Technical Libraries and 
checking copies. 

For Coal Mines, see Section covering Coal in this publication, 


For Run-of-Book Rates, see “Publication Listing” at the end 
of this section. 

Supplied inserts of four or more pages may be pre-filed for 
complete distribution to the market groups shown above, or 
any of the units and combinations shown. Color, bleed, and 
special format permissible at no premium. Prices quoted are 
for space only, production costs are extra. 





SUPPLIED 
anes DISTRIBUTION UNITS 4 poges 


(4 or 
more 


12 poges 

c $1,040 

d 385 

. 580 

pages) «de 1,215 

«d 1,105 

10% DISCOUNT ON 3 YEAR ORDER * 15% AGENCY COMMISSION * 2% CASH DISCOUNT 
CLOSING DATES — Published annually; issued in December 


Copy to set R.O.B. October 1 
Complete plates November | 
Inserts (furnished ready for binding) November 1 


McGRAW-HILL Mining 
Catalogs 


| NEW YORK 


8 pages 
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Mining Catalogs ‘ I a i 
\ . ial J $ : 2 ws . 
M i F hing F Canadien Mining Journal 


2.744 


Canedian Mining Manual 


The Financial Post Survey of Mines 


Sworn 


Skillings’ Mining Review © 


Northern Miner 


Mining Engineering The Precambrian 
‘ d Thomas Register of American Manufacturers 


CANADA 


© é 


Canedian Mining and Metallurgical Bulletin 


Western Miner 


Mining Record. The 


Sworn. 4.199 


9.099 
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EVERYONE IN YOUR ORGANIZATION 





concerned with facts and figures on markets and media should have 
access to The Market Data & Directory Number. The Basic picture 
of trades and industries set forth here furnishes a good starting-point 
for any research job, whether the end-product relates to shipping 


procedures or copy appedls. 


The Market Data & Directory Number is as useful to your sales 
manager as it is to the advertising manager, copywriter, space buyer 
or sales promotion manager. It gives your research people informa- 


tion they can pass on to your engineers. 


In countless ways The Market Data & Directory Number makes 
the distribution of products more efficient, more economical, by giv- 
ing everyone concerned with marketing, facts on which to base de- 
cisions. It makes the job of selecting media and markets easier, 
because the editors have compressed a whole library of information 


into this one volume. 


Don’t let “Joe” borrow your copy. Tell him to get his own 
subscription to Industrial Marketing. The Market Data & Directory 
Number will come to him along with twelve issues of this only mag- 
azine devoted exclusively to the problems of selling and advertising 
to business and industry. All this for only $3 a year. Tell him to 


order it today. 





INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET « CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


11 EAST 47TH STREET »« NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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(See also Automotive Industry: Aviation; Design Engineering: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 








production in the United 
during 1950 was about equal STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
combined output of all other 
untrie of the world. American 
companies produced 96,700,000 
tons of steel ingots and castings 100,000! 
year, compared with total world 
itput of 194,154,000 1 90,000 
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Expansion 


American steel capacity passed the 
100 million-ton mark during 1950 
The expansion for the year totaled 
} F in part t 4,836,850 tons, bringing capacity to 
anticipa : — ; . 104,229,650 tons per year. But this 
res of war in last sum- 
require : was only the beginning. It is pre- 
needs r licted that this country’s steel ca- 
American economy and a carry- : : 
: pac! exceed 120 million tons 
f demand from 1949 when the ‘ _ 
and thi: st furnace capacity will 


were the expand- 


ry lost about 1 nillion ingot 


: reach { nillion tons by the end of 
of steel due to the pension strike - 


1952 
Common stockholders shared in the , , , 
~ ; : Most spectacular developments in 
prosperity. Steel producers took care ~ an 
expansion were decisions by U. S 
f their investors to the tune of §$ . . “ : 
ae Steel Corp. and National Steel Corp 
an increase of 49.8 ove! o 
: : oan 4 to build new, fully integrated mills 
llion paid out in 1949 ) ~ - 
on deep water sites in the Philadel- 
keeping with the industry ‘ F . . 
. f the hank phia district for acce to Venezuelan 
varene Ol ie 0 ° y 
and Canadian ore. Yet another was 
the proposal to build a illion-ton 
mill in New England—still on the 


ndefinite list 


asing a 
holder whose dollars are urgently 
needed to help finance expansion and 


mprovement program 


: , an a , At government request, the alu- 
irnings itrorr > i I i - ‘ ‘ , 
- minum industry scheduled an ex- 
40.9 above al . 
CG ‘ pansion of over 500,000 tons and two 
vernmen 
: : Reflecting th é I oduc- companies decided to join the “big 
tion and s% higher inventories, three” in primary aluminum produc- 
and | r ci requirements, work- tion. The newcomers are Harvey 
1 ¢ 26 companies Machine Co., Inc., and Apex Smelting 
k S 
in 1949 to Co 


edera income 


above 


or aluminum reduc- 

tion rei jown as follows Alu- 

! minum ( of America, 120,000 tons 

mpi t 2.2 n t 73.2 mi n. Sur plus 79,000 tons of reactivated fa- 

1949, a gain of 40.9 I $2.2 bill © $2.7 cilities; Reynolds Metals Co., 100,000 

ind operatin 


g evenue Llic an ! of 2 “apiti ‘ Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
| ‘ ! ; 100,000 tons; Harvey Machine 
previo fron 1.1 $62 ; 72,000 tons; and Apex Smelting 
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Toll 0 Me); 
METALS § 
AND 


ADVERTISING 
THAN ANY 
OTHER MEDIUM 


PPLY 
DEMANL 


MARKET 
Published daily since 1899, AMM has a 
horizontal circulation reaching all the im- 
portant influencing factors in the purchase 
of steel and other metals throughout indus- 
try, including consumers for manufacturing 
who cast, machine, form, fabricate or other 
wise work steel and other metals; consum 
ers for maintenance, such as railroads and 
other transportation services, public utilities, 
e ngineering concerns, manufacturers or pro- 
ducers of non-metal products; distributors, 
dealers, importers and exporters who handle 
steel and/or other meials, hardware prod- 
mill and factory supplies; also pro- 
ducers of ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 


ucts, 


iron, steel and alloys, mines, blast furnaces, 
steel works, rolling mills, smelters, refin- 


eries, etc. 


DISTRIBUTION* 


Consumers of metals for manufac- 
turing and maintenance 
Distributors, dealers, exporters, etc. 33.52% 
Producers of steel and other metals 11.15% 
Government Departments, trade or- 


ganizations, banks, etc.... 4.05% 


72% 


Unclassified .......... 


READERS* 


Purchasing Agents e 
( -hairmen, Presidents and/or Pr roprie- 


General Managers ... 
Vice Presidents ... 
Secretaries 
Treasurers ... 
3,077 
Works Managers and/or Supts....... 2,510 
Metallurgists 
Others (largely purchasing, manage- 
ment, engineering and sales person- 
nel) .... 


Sales Managers 


*Based on information furnished by 8,334 
subscribers. Paid ABC circulation has climbed 
above 11,500. Yearly subscription rate $20. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspoper of 
the Steel and Metal Industries 


18 Cliff Street @ New York 38, N.Y. 
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American Metal Market 


Published by —_ a I Market 
18 Clif St, New Yo 8 Y 

Rates effetcive March | 1 
Card received Pebruary § 


Co. 
Digby 9-1040. 


2th of 
on pay 


paid by the 
jiscount 3% 


Agency commission 15% if 
seri ior ash 
le 12 o 
General Advertising 
BULK SPACE RATES 
Space to be used « in one year) 


wths in advance. 


hes 
00 or more 
INTER MITTENT INSERTIONS 
Based on bulk space rates. Order or sequence of pub 
tot t e advertiser 
Bt ' tl 104 th 
250 2 50 


» so (ol 98 
362 50 261.00 203.00 _ 203 00 
FIXED SPACE 


Uniform epace in consecutive dail y weonene 
y 1yY 


page 203.00 


s 7? 6c 00 6.350 

inches 2.532 4,837.50 9,450.00 

pecial Positions 
eFroe 1 120.00 110.00 
«*) Island position in center of page—sisze 7 inches 
by 10 inches. Pilates, including nailing edges, must 
not be over 7 inches in width. Publisher reserves 
right to limit number of front page positions sold 
to any advertiser in one year 


mn inch, fat rate. Styles of type limited 
8 pt. light face 
Minimum Depth, R.0.P. Advertisements 
Three columns 2 inches; 4 columns 5 inches; 5 to 7 
columns 10 inches 
Mechanical Requirements 
Columns measure 974 


D 
i p> 20 
6 _ - " 20 
6 columns _____ " 20 
‘ . 20- 
3 20- 
: 20 


-3 
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——_— 3/ 
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is 7 columns, each column 2-1/8 inches wide. 
Helftones 65-100 screen. Composition—no charge 
Deep pm —— and zine originals mounted 
on wood wired, sides must be trimmed Gush with 
nails at to ‘ond bottom. Cannot use mates. 
No solid reverse plates accepted. Reverse limited to 
space area Art work and all engravings 
ublisher charged tc advertiser 
Clesing Dates 
Published every business day except Mondays and days 
py holidays. 
Last forme close two days preceding date of issue. 
yy | 


Pres Ed jes SB. J. Trench. 
Viee- Pres & Ad Mer.— R. A. Langer. 
Cupreceenetat 
Chicago--7 5. Dearborn 8+. 
Pittsburgh—806 Bessemer Bidg. 
CIRCULATION—A.B.C. 9-30-50 
Established 1882. Single copy .10; tr year 20.00. 
otal net paid excluding bulk (6 mos. aver.) 9.880 
Total net paid including bulk 9.880 
TERRITORI y, DISTRIBUTION 
Based on total net paid of September i — 10,583 
Mail 10,514; single copy sales 
New England West South } ae 312 
Middle Atlantic Mountain States. 4 
Atlantic Pacific States 301 
North Central 2,979 Canadas M1 
Sout h Central 201 om 262 
North Central 483 Misce 
a. SINESS ANALYSIS OF su Bscl RIPTIONS 
This publication is classified as a newspaper by the 
A.B.C. and the business analysis o@f subscriptions 
is not sudited —_ 
TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
(Based on net paid circulation 1-1-5!) 
Sworn 4-23-51 
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REL ABI Ki atest Metals Prices 
TIMELY News of metais 
DAIL 


More Metals Advertising Than Any 
Other Medium 


Roundup of Metals Supply 


and Demand 


ADVERTISERS 


More than 300 of the leading sellers of 
steel products, non-ferrous metals, ores, 
ferro-alloys and machinery and equipment 
used in the metal working industries are 
carrying display advertisements regularly in 
American Metat Market, indicating trade 
recognition that this newspaper offers fast 
est and most direct contact between sellers 
and buyers. If you sell to the metal work- 
ing industries, strengthen your advertising 
program by including American Meta 
MARKET, 


REASONS WHY 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET gives advertisers 
these advantages: 


FASTEST SERVICE of all metal-trade media— 
first with the news. 


MORE IMPACTS per 5-day week than any 
other metal-trade paper. 


LOWER COST for space than any other metal- 
trade paper. 


GREATER VISIBILITY than any other metal 
trade paper. 


MOST STEEL AND METALS ADVERTISERS of all 
metal-trade papers. 


MOST WANTED of all metal-trade papers. 
Subscribers pay $20 a year to read AMM. 
Buyers need it, like it, read it day-in, day- 
out, week after week, year after year. 


FIRST ON—LAST OFF 


A “complete information” folder, just 
printed, together with a copy of the latest 
daily issue of AMM, is immediately avail- 
able on request. When you have looked at 
these things thoughtfully, you may well 
understand why AMM is the first on and 
last off of so many advertising schedules. 
Its large number of exclusive advertisers 
and greater volume of metals advertising 
than the total of several weekly and month 
ly publications combined suggest that here 
indeed is the market place for everything 
having to do with ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals, machinery and materials handling 
equipment. 


Write, 


wire or phone your request. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of 
the Steel and Metal Industries 


18 Cliff Street New York 38, N. Y. 
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Controls 


With enactment of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 a wide range 
of controls and priorities system 
established. Priorities covering 
1 and other materials essential to 
defense were of two types, one for 
defense (DO) orders, and the other 
for essential civilian programs. These 
reduced the amount of “free” market 
steel and other metals available for 
distribution to regular mill custo- 
mers 

Under 
Authority 
set 
materials 
tribution 


a 
was 


stee 


the National Production 
a series of limiting orders 
up controlling most 
at the manufacturing, 
and use levels. 


basi 
dis- 


were 


civilian production 
the end of the year. 
Price and wage controls were estab- 
lished early in 1951. A _ controlled 
materials plan was scheduled to take 
effect July 1 


Cutbacks in 
were evident by 


Iron Ore 


Domestic production of iron ore 
1950 reached 98,160,000 tons, only 
below the all-time record of 1942 
late thaw and labor difficulties 


n 


A 


hampered shipments but these, nev- 


ertheless 


National and world developments 
during the year necessitated the ac- 
celeration of plans for obtaining ore 
from the deposits in Quebec-Labra- 
dor and Venezuela. The first ship- 
ment of Venezuelan ore was received 
by Bethlehem Steel Co. in March 


1951 


totaled 97,580,000 tons 


Nonferrous Metals 


Zooming use of light metals in con- 
sumer goods plus military demands 
in the second half necessitated high 
production of aluminum and mag- 
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THE REaD BOOK OF THE METALWORKING INDUSTRY 


A HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 


{ “Hitchcock's in 1927 to “MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK.” Ten years later, more 
the idea changes were made this time a larger page size was introduced, 
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those responsible editoria! material was incre 
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blished in 1898 yas ras enlarged. Today, the publication has continued t maintain 
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SINCE 1906 ... MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 
HAS SERVED THE METALWORKING INDUSTRY AND ITS SUPPLIERS 


lied Circulation Audit : whose reports are Geographical distribution of a representative issue 
is as follows: 

New England . : or 
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su ; livid South Atlantic . 
at ayes , East North Central 
on East South Central . 
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31,390 Administrative officers and purchasing offi- West South Central 
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Pacific States 

25,480 Engineering personnel Foreign 


rospective advertisers and others who may be 


veys reveal a rea 


63,960 Production personnel including tool makers 
BLUE BOOK circulation closely parallels activity in the various metalworking and industrial centers of the nation 
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Metal Producing and Working Industries 


Distribution of Finished Steel Products by Major Classifications, 1950 





Market Classification 
Converters, Processors 
Forgings (except automotive) 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws 
jobbers, Dealers, Distributors 
Construction, Maintenance 
Controctors’ Products 
Automotive 
Rail Transportation 
Shipbuiiding, Marine Equipment 
Aircraft 
Oil and Gas Drilling 
Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering 
Agricultural 
Machinery, Industricl Equip. Tools 
Electrical Machinery ond Equip 
Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery 
Other Domestic and Commercial Equip. 
Containers 
Ordnance and Other Military 
Export 
Unclassified 





Total 


3,122,156 


Structural 
Shapes 
(Heevy! 

116,488 


Plates 
310,699 
9,554 
3,492 
886,239 
1,355,224 
166,148 
428,446 
749,923 
210,387 
3,560 
116,278 
68,731 
135,807 
878,957 
142,606 
7,770 
12,851 
23,779 
24,466 
120,502 
21,675 


789,491 
2,249,012 
14,313 
33,327 
364,025 
62,280 
1,135 
40,156 
26,167 
57,471 
226,508 
20,714 
1,237 
4,086 
331 
12,507 
172,253 


5,952 159,597 


Stenderd Oil Country 
1,090 


Bers, 
Tool Steel 
9 13,248 
609 


1,331,012 
26,392 


14,369 1,887,135 
270 «=—s:«*121,468 
7 131,23) 
369 
90 
3 
39 


601 
a7 
13,761 
133 
335 
104 
3,701 
7 1,623 
48) 114,967 
60,388 58,169 41,515 


112,962 
8,941 








4,197,453 5,677,094 8,017,465 


1624845 89,863 


2.599818 1,692,821 3,668,511 





Wire, 
Drewn 


901,648 


Converters, Processors 
Forgings, (except ovtomotive) 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws 
Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors 
Construction, Maintenance 
Contractors’ Products 
Automotive 

Rail Transportation 

Aircraft 
Oil and Gas Drilling 

Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering 
Agricultural 

Machinery, Industriol Equip., Tools 
Electrical Machinery and Equip 
Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery 

Other Domestic and Commercial Equip. 
Contoiners 

Ordnance ond Other Military 

Export 

Unclassified 


g. Marine Equip 








Total 


364,124 
268 883 
55,516 
55,919 
322,387 
1977 
290 


645 6 

187 
1,284 
30,323 
128,652 
78,443 
57,396 
334,565 
91,137 
3,400 
34.704 
135,996 


2,867 476 


Tin and 
Terne Plate 
(electrolytic) 

980 


Tin ond 
Terne Plate 
(hot-dipped) 

488 


Neils ond 
Stoples 


4,845 


51,684 
5,330 


812412 
12,995 
1,133 
1,546 
5,146 


34,528 
3,328 
4,580 
3,789 

475 


3,658 


100 50 
150 
198 
6,370 
3,691 
12,327 


1,961 
5,970 
869 
16,338 
14,275 7A17 
1,433,110 2.647.924 
1,508 71 
392,651 97,579 

7837 


Sheets, 
Hot-Rolled 
286,285 


52,170 
959,112 
284,014 
762,889 

3,033,363 
216,769 
29 6,267 
2,632 
25,048 
16,024 
206,825 
357,470 
173,724 
312,205 
161,742 
679,762 
42,207 
220,103 
6,337 


Sheets, 
Golvonized 
30,486 


Net Total 
3,899,786 
1,082,309 
1,410,011 

13,359,724 
8,602,083 
3,075,195 

14,472,707 
4,299,346 

327,413 
51,535 
620,444 
289,302 
1,537,708 
3,473,896 
1,836,632 
2,087,853 
1,804,449 
5,911,164 
194,614 
2,566,473 
1,329,648 


Sheets, 
Cold-Rolled 
92,102 


3,568 16 
902,245 898,765 
80,947 138,639 
563,399 604,850 
5,165,025 52,436 
24,687 37,971 
1839 3,876 
5,616 768 
642 927 
2,512 1619 
68,953 127,226 
95,954 32,020 
160,954 25,334 
979,455 104,318 
583,134 46,598 
376,559 58,133 
16,304 540 
205,529 88,710 
8,888 8,809 





874,470 1,911,568 2,840,599 


7,804,948 


9,338,312 2,262,041 72,232,292 





Tables compiled by Steel from 


imerican Iron & Steel Institute figures 





nesium. Aluminum output in 1950 
totaled 718,622 tons, over 100,000 tons 
more than in 1949, and primary mag- 
nesium production rose some 35% to 
15,750 tons for the year. A 500,000- 
ton aluminum expansion was started 
at the government’s request and idle 
facilities of both industries were re- 
activated in order to ease the tight 
supply picture. 


Copper, lead and zinc also became 
extremely short in supply and prices 
for all metals rose to the end of the 
year only to be stopped by govern- 
ment action early in 1951 


A significant 60 tons of titanium 
were produced in 1950 and some 
technical problems were licked, pav- 
ing the way for many industrial ap- 
plications of the “new” metal. Mill 
product prices were established and, 
though high, they will come down 


with improved technology and in- 


creased production. 

All nonferrous metal prices ad- 
vanced steadily during 1950. Sec- 
ondary metal and scrap metal prices, 
however, outstripped prices of pri- 
mary metal at the end of the year. 
Copper and aluminum scrap were the 
farthest out of line—several cents a 
pound higher than primary metal. 


and Steel 


and steel consumers 
entered 1950 with comfortable in- 
ventories and showed little inclina- 
tion for heavy tonnage buying. The 
deflated prices of 1949 carried over 
into the early months of 1950. 


Although the coal strike lowered 
February’s steel operating rate to 


Scrap Iron 


Scrap iron 


below 90% of rated capacity, more 
scrap was needed for charging be- 
cause of lack of coal, also mills 
started seasonal heavier buying. Op- 
erating rates started to climb in April, 
reaching 100% of capacity and dip- 
ping slightly in summer months. 


Scrap prices continued an upward 
march throughout the rest of the 
year as the melt continued high and 
steelmakers demanded a record ton- 
nage of purchased and home scrap 
that stood at about 60,910,000 tons 
for the year. 


In May 1950, The Iron Age com- 
posite price for No. 1 scrap was $33.40, 
pushed up by sharp co.npetitive buy- 
ing resulting from the knowledge 
that the steelmaking rate would con- 
tinue at peak levels. Cast scrap was 
also growing stronger pricewise. At 
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Metal Producing and Working Industries 


(here's only one \o.] 
in Meta Working 


Measure for measure, it’s The IRON AGE 
. the leader that has kept right in 








step with the fast-growing metalworking market 


Buying-Power of U. S. Metalworking Plants Covered by The Iron Age 
en ae Sere eo on © ee PE ee ne mneriey Srenpe 


*Buying-Power of U. S. Plants 
Covered by The Iron Age 








: 








U. S. Metalworking 5,790,447 §,631,442 
Non-Metol Manufacturing Plants 

- Matel Plant: in Canade & Foreign Countries 
_Grond Total of Plants Reached by The lon Age 

* Number of workers is key to buying-power. 
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Tom.) 

Metal 1655 +58) 248 «09 157 119 BF 

ma) Fad tend todos 19,438 5615 4507 5620 2,107 918 671 
Machinery 23,664 4,551 763) 6712 2,966 1,179 625 

“3S Blectrical Equipment 7,166. 748 2,845 1,622 1,343 170 298 
“S7___ Transportation Equipment 6,364 629 3,527 2,072 1,512 60 344 
instruments, Jewelry, Misc. 4737 726 1,609 1.688 457 S55 122 

—— Mire. Non-Metol Products 2914. 264 1,208 545 608 122 7 
—  Railrocds ~ 27 1? 206 6 30 1 53 


Total Plont Readers 84,766 16,33) 27,137 24,282 10,587 3,506 2,923 
100% 19.26% 32.01% 28.65% 12.49% 4.14% 3.45% 


Giher Readers Not In Plants 25,624 
Total Readers 110,390 






































No. 1 in Plant Coverage .. . 

The IRON AGE penetrates 17,242 plants, covers a 
provable 97% of metalworking’s buying power. Check 
this dominant coverage for yourself in the table on the 
facing page. It is your most reliable marketing guide. 
This table is summarized from the 19,000 IBM cards 
(one for every plant in the industry employing 20 or 
more plant workers) that make up The IRON AGE’s 
Basic Marketing Data. 


No. 1 in Weekly Distribution . . . 
The IRON AGE continues to maintain the largest weekly 
distribution in the industry — 28,610 copies as of April 
19, 1951. At the right a breakdown by ABC classifications. 


No. 1 in Reader Preference Surveys . . . 
Year after year, The IRON AGE has consistently placed 
first in most independent reader preference surveys con- 
ducted by advertisers. Such surveys are available for your 
guidance . . . but your best yardstick is always your own 
survey. 


No. 1 in Advertising Volume . . . 
The IRON AGE continues to carry more pages of adver- 
tising from more advertisers than any other publication 
in its field. In 1950 5722 pages. 


isk for the complete evidence of 
every claim made on these pages. 


No. 1 in metalworking . . . 
Americo’s No. 1 Market 


Metal Producing and Working Industries 


No. 1 in Management 
Coverage... 


The IRON AGE is read by 110,390 
administrative and operating man- 
agement men. The table to the left 
is projected from a two-year study 

. initially 2,943 survey responses 
from a cross-section of 10,000 plants 

. the following year 1,654 re- 
sponses from the 7,100 non-respon- 
dents of the previous year. Ask for 
the full details of this study. 


A.B.C. INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATIONS 


As of April 19, 1951, including paid subscriptions, selective 
distribution, and advertisers’ copies. 
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scrap was not considered 
surplus that kept the 
reins on prices had disappeared. In 
June the composite was $39.29. It 
dipped in the vacation month, July 
and then started up again stronger 
than ever 


this time 
scarce but the 


As of Sept. 30, 1950, scrap stocks 
amounted to 3,621,000 tons purchased 
and 1,528,000 home. These were nor- 
mal under ordinary melting schedules 
but not sufficient for sustained high 
melt resulting from high civilian de- 
mand, addition of new capacity, and 
the slowly-forming defen program 


When 
enter the 


se 


scrap prices threatened to 
runaway phase, consumers 
imposed system of formula pricing 
on the market starting in August 
Mill controls held the price of No. 1 
heavy melting at the $40 to $41 price 
composite range in September, Oc- 
tober, November 


But in December, the cumulative 
effect of competitive pressures, and 
the plight of smaller consumers who 
could not get enough scrap at formula 
necessitated an upward revision of 
the controls. In January, prior to 
price controls, even the new formula 
had broken and prices had shot up 
to over $50 a ton for No. 1 heavy 
melting, Pittsburgh 


stocks 
1950 to Jan. 1, 
erage 30 to 35 days 
of the safe 60 days 
rollbacks were impending, brokers 
shipped out very heavy tonnages to 
consumers who preferred inventory 
safety more than a saving 
on rolled back prices 


The ensuing 
tion and too-heavy 
ources accentuated the 
early 1951 mill stocks sank further 
and National Production Authority 
sorted to allocations. Scrap collec- 
tions showed signs of improving in 
April but whether the long-term 
scarcity of scrap could be surmounted 
debatable 


had fallen from Sep- 
1951 to an 
supply instead 
When scrap price 


Scrap 


tember av- 


possible 


inequitable distribu- 
tapping of scrap 
shortage. In 


re 


was 


Foundries 


Last year saw a complete recovery 
in shipments of metal castings from 
the moderate recession of 1949, The 
Foundry reported. Deliveries in 1950 
were slightly more than 16 million 
tons, 23% ahead of 1949 and only a 
trifle below the record 1948 level 
The upward trend which brought 
foundry operations to an all-time 
peak the latter part of 1950 was well 
maintained during early months of 
1951 

More gray iron castings were 
shipped in 1950 than in any previous 
the total of 12,905,562 tons be- 
ing 22 larger than in 1949 and com 
paring with the previous record of 
2,785,909 tons in 1949. Steel foundry 
operations were up about 17% to 
nearly 1% million tons but had not 
reached either the 1948 level of 1% 


year, 
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Metal Producing and Metal Working Industries, 1947 





(Money figures in thousands of dollars) — 


Primary metal industries 


Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 


Electrical machinery 


Transportation equipment 


Instruments and related 
products 


Total 
% of U.S 


Primary Metal Industries 


Blast furnaces 
Steel works and rolling 


Steel foundries 
Electrometallurgical prod- 
ucts ° 
Gray tron foundries 
Malleable iron foundries 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
metals 


ing 
Aluminum rol 

drawing 
Nonferrous met 


indries 


forgings 


1. @&c 
Nonferrous f« 
Iron and steel 
Wire drawing 
Welded and heavy-riveted 
7 pe 
Primary metal industries 

n¢c 


Fabricated Metal Products 

Tin cans and other tin- 
ware 

Cutlery 


~n. @ Cc 


rs, Biades 

Hardware, n. ¢ 

Metal plur Sing fixtur 
and fitting 

Oil burners 

Heating and cooking ap 
paratus, n. e 

Structural and orname ntal 
products 

Metal doors, sash and trim 

Boller shop products 

Sheet metal work 

Vv eeus enameled pr »d - 
uc 

Metal stampings 

Enameling and 


es 


lacquer- 


ing 
Galvanizing .. 
Engraving on metal 
Plating, polishing 
Lighting fixtures 
Nalls and spikes 
Wirework, n. @. c 
Metal barrels, drums and 
pails ... eee 
Safes and vaults 
Steel springs . 


16,734 


Transportation Equipment 


No. of 
Est 


arts 


Motor vehicles P 
odtes 


Truck and bus 
Truck trailers 
Automobile trailers 
Aircraft ° . 
Aircraft engines . 
Aircraft propellers 
Aircraft equipment, 
n 


ec eeeees 
Ship building and repair- 


ing 
Boat bull ame and repair- 


neg 
Locom tives, parts 


963 
3 
119 
219 
cs 
57 
13 
204 
301 


809 
36 


No. of 
Est. 


Exp. . for 
Plant and 
Equipment 





Value Added 


Employes by Mfr. 








$,363 
16,734 
17,906 
3,973 
3,711 


2,599 


$ 5,765,434 
4,921,476 
7,812,455 
3,894,115 
5,869,196 


1,080,336 


1,157,124 
971,461 
1,545,323 
801,359 
1,181,680 


231,997 








$0,286 
20.9 


Value 

added 
by Mfr. 
$ 328,060 
2,275,697 
267,214 
55.493 
732,647 
121,661 
34,658 
5,902 
77.068 
5,262 


302.5 
150,6 
50,074 
295,834 
197,111 
314,788 
89,614 
138,642 


$5.7 765,434 


231,953 


605,983 
251,158 
26,685 
70,749 
617,504 


69,054 
142,477 


5,888,944 


$29,343,012 $2,070,168 
41.2 39.4 34.5 


273,130 


Railroad. street cars 
72,838 


Motorcycles and bicycles 
Transportation equipment, 
nec 7 20,542 


$5,869,196 


Machinery 
Ball and Toller Bensings. 
Blowers and " 
Computing mas nanos 
Construction and mining 
machinery 
Conveyors 
Cutting tools 
tures, etc 
Domestic laundry 
ment 
Electrical machinery 
Elevators, escalators 
Fabricated pipe and 
tings 
Farm machinery 
Food products machinery 
General industrial ma- 
chinery, n. e. c 
Industrial furnaces and 


$ 259,060 


jigs, fix- 
equip- 
161,791 
$94,115 
68,614 
fit- 
58 
421, 
191 


786 
700 
214 


Industrial trucks and 
tractors esece 

Internal combustion en 

and dry cleaning 

machinery 

Machine shops . 

Machine tools 

Measuring and dispensing 
pumps 

Mechanical stokers 

Metalworking machinery, 


nec 
Office and store machines, 
c 


machinery and 


Paper industries machin- 
ery 

Power transmission equip- 
ment 

Printing trades machine ry 

Pumps, compressors 

Refrigeration machinery 

Scales and balances 

Service & Reussnels ma- 
chines, n. e ° 
Sewing machines" 

Special industry machin- 

Steam: “engines and tur- 
bine 

Textile machinery 

Tractors 

Typewriters 

Vacuum cleaners 

Valves and fittin, gs. 
cert plumbers’ - 

Woodworking machinery. 


ex- 
393,860 
86.360 


706,570 


453 
294 

21,879 

Instruments 

Sctentific instruments. 

Mechancial meneEreRg in- 
struments 

Optical instruments ‘and 
lenses 

Surgical and medical in- 
struments 

Surgical appliances” and 
supplies 

— equipment and 
suDpP 

Ophihet mm! c goods 

Photographic equipment. 

Watches and clocks 

Watchcases 


83,010 
245,144 
26,743 
30,214 
111,526 


216 
463 
114 


59 $.5:988- 508 
60,286 $29,343,012 


—Bureau of the Census. 


Grand total 
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In every metalworking plant that buys machine tools, small tools, ma- 


terials or equipment in volume, purchases are controlled by a group of 
BUYS engineering and manufacturing executives who form an inseparable, 
Many of these men work behind the scenes; 


decision-making team. 


METALWORKING most of them are inaccessible to salesmen, yet all of them function to- 


gether . . . because every step in the manufacture of a metal product 

EQUIPMENT ? is related to every other. Production executives alone do not have 

complete authority to buy production equipment; they must take into 

consideration the problems of the tool engineers, product designers and 

other executives with whom they work. Likewise, engineers alone are not responsible 

for specifying tools, materials and accessories, but must consult with production men 

regarding the manufacturing process which their selections involve. One man may sign 

the purchase order, but many engineering and manufacturing executives contribute their 
knowledge and experience in making the final selection. 


There are approximately 49,479 plants in the entire metalworking in- 


dustry. The real volume-producing plants, however, are comparatively 
ARE few. While over 18,000 plants employ over 20 men, only 6,604 have 
over 100 employees. Because of this tremendous variation in size, even 


METALWORKING’S titles are misleading. Compare the importance—to you—of the Works 


Manager of a large automotive plant with that of the manager of the 

REAL BUYERS ? little metalworking shop down the street. Yet both men are a “unit” 
on a subscription list, and both are classified in the same category on 

a circulation statement. And so the advertiser who wants to reach the 

real buyers of metalworking equipment must first make sure that his advertising is going 

to the important, volume purchasing plants. Then, in addition, he must make certain 

that it is being read by the right men in those plants . . . not by just the production men, 

not by just the engineers, but by the men in every activity and at every level of authority 


who have a voice in making purchasing de cisions. 


MACHINERY’S combination of paid circulation and Directed Distri- 
bution assures penetration to the real buying influences. Under this 
How DOES plan, we maintain contact with the key executives in the country’s 
major metalworking plants. Most of these men have long been sub- 
M A C a | N E R y scribers to MACHINERY, but if we locate a man who is not—and if 


our investigation definitely proves that he has real purchasing authority 


REACH THEM? —then we send him a personal copy of MACHINERY every month. 
Approximately 20% of MACHINERY’S total circulation is directed 


in this manner. All of the men who receive Directed copies must re- 
quest continuance of this service at six-month intervals, and it is highly significant that 
we get a “renewal request” from this group of top executives of 95.8%. Directed Dis- 
tribution, plus selective subscription selling, makes sure that your message penetrates the 
volume-purchasing plants thoroughly and reaches metalworking’s real buying authorities. 


MACHINERY 


The Monthly Magazine of Engineering and Production in the Manufacture of Metal Products 


Published by The Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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million tons or the wartime record 
peak. However, the acceleration in 
railroad equipment building and the 
impetus of defense work are impor- 
tant factors which will tax steel cast- 
ing facilities this year 


Shipments of other type castings 
in 1950 included 920,502 tons of mal- 
leable iron, 226,305 tons of aluminum, 
508,090 tons of brass and bronze and 
6,157 tons of magnesium 


For a number of months operations 
of many foundries have been limited 
only by the extent of available raw 
materials. This applies both to sup- 
plies of pig iron, scrap and coke for 
ferrous foundries and ingot for non- 
ferrous foundries Labor scarcities 
also have had a retarding effect in 
numerous instances Declining re- 
quirements for castings by producers 
of some civilian goods—a_ conse- 
quence of government regulations to 
conserve metals for defense pur- 

had relatively little effect on 
activity of the foundry industry 
months of the defense 


poses 
total 
during early 
program 


The fact that castings are the 
basic components for practically all 
types of products made for either es- 
sential civilian uses or military pur- 
| poses makes it evident that no let- 
| down of consequence in foundry 
output is in prospect in the near 
| future. This situation is confirmed 
} by the manner in which demand for 
| foundry equipment has been main- 
) tained at a high level since mid-1950 
To support or increase recent active 
} operations foundries have boosted 
} their purchases of plant facilities 
| about four times compared with the 

1949 average, according to the order 
Findex of the Foundry Equipment 
} Manufacturers Association. 


Trend in design of foundry equip- 
| ment continues toward automatic op- 
eration which will contribute to 
} product improvement and savings in 
jlabor. Important technological devel- 
opments in the foundry industry it- 
self in recent years—particularly the 
ishell molding process and nodular 
iron—seem likely to win markets for 
castings which formerly were held 
by other engineering materials. 


Metal Working 


While the accompanying tables 
give census figures on components of 
the metal working industry, Ameri- 
can Machinist has a different defini- 
tion. It breaks the metal working 
field down into these 15 major divi- 
yns: Agricultural machinery; con- 
struction, mining and oil well 
equipment; metalworking machinery; 
special industry machinery; general 
industrial equipment; office and store 
machines; domestic and service equip- 
ment; electrical equipment; miscella- 
neous machine parts and jobbing 
shops; motor vehicles and parts; air- 
craft and parts; railroad equipment; 
fabricated metal products; shipbuild- 


Si 
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Production of Machinery, by Classes, 1947 
(Money figures in thousarids of dollars) 


Ball and roller bearings. ... 

Blowers and fans 

Computing machines 

Construction and mining eee 

Conveyors . 

Cutting tools, jigs, fixtures, etc. 

Domestic laundry equipment . 

Elevators and escalators 

Fabricated pipe and pean - 

Farm machinery ’ 

Food products machinery ... or 

General industrial machinery, n. e.c. 

Industrial furnaces and ovens....... 

Industrial trucks and tractors 

Internal combustion engines .. - 

Laundry and dry-cleaning machinery 

Machine shops 

Machine tools 

Measuring and dispensing panes. on 

Mechanical stokers : a 

Metalworking machinery, n. e 

Office and store machines, n. e. ¢ 

Oil field machinery and tools 

Paper industries machinery 

Power transmission equipment 

Printing trades machinery 

Pumps and compressors 

Refrigeration machinery 

Scales and balances .. 

Service and household 
n. @. ¢. 

Sewing machines 

Special industry machinery 

Steam engines and turbines. . 

Textile machinery 

Tractors 

Typewriters 

Vacuum cleaners 

Valves and fittings, except ees rs’ 

Woodworking machinery 


mac hines, 


Machinery, except electrical 

Electrical Machinery 
Carbon and graphite products. 
Communication equipment, n. e. c. .. 
Electric lamps 
Electrical appliances 
Electrical control apparatus 
Electrical industrial apparatus, 

n. @. ¢. “a 
Electrical measuring instruments. . . 
Electrical products, n. e. c. 

Electrical welding apparatus 
Electronic tubes 

Engine electrical equipment ... 
Insulated wire and cable 

Motors and generators 

Phonograph records 

Primary batteries, dry and wet 
Radios and related products........ 
Storage batteries 

Telephone and telegraph equipment. 
Transformers 

Wiring devices and supplies........ 
X-ray and therapeutic apparatus. 


Electrical machinery 
Grand total 


No. of 


517 
253 
3,549 
65 


111 
212 

1,008 
622 
421 
108 
197 
134 
127 
1 


Cost of 
Materials 
$ 106,524 

66,287 
62,262 


270,031 
n. a. 
19,776 
65,791 
28,880 

202,434 
48,974 

146,949 

558,779 
32,539 
74,994 

243,603 
58,966 


Value 
Added 
by Mfr. 
$ ,060 

84,429 
231,207 
470,182 
— 


161.791 
68,614 


Value of 
Shipments 
$ 365,584 

140,716 
293,469 


130,894 

97,011 
550,999 
129,921 
403,385 
890,841 
153,924 
160,184 
637,463 
145,326 





44 
101 
62 
326 
324 


195 
154 
127 
108 

51 
110 
171 
256 
111 

38 
857 
246 

90 
144 
342 
116 


$5,349,340 


28,527 


437,680 
38,951 
39,770 
n. a. 

183,408 

304,765 

162,085 

164,503 
20,473 


$7,812,455 


40,218 
46,767 
120,344 
236,241 
395,175 


41,306 
103,946 
48,786 
57,310 
94,040 
196,351 
103,722 
569,745 
75,660 
45,275 
773,233 
114,246 
384,417 
195,102 
213,596 
38,635 


$12,554,527 


68,745 
69,592 


59,518 





3,973 $2,516,937 $ 3,894,115 $ 5,621,765 
21,879 $7,866,277 $11,706,570 $18,176,292 


—Bureau of the Census 








Tool engineering is defined 


WHAT 1S (Webster's New International 
TOOL ENGINEERING? Dictionary) as “a division of 


engineering in industry ap- 
plied, in broad terms, to the technique of planning and equip- 
ping the processes required for manufacturing . . .” Thus the 
word “TOOL” as used in “tool engineering” or “tool engineers” 
includes anything serving as an auxiliary to human power a 
press, a drill, a hammer, a gage, or an entire factory. 


WHAT IS 
ITS FUNCTION? practicability of product de- 
sign; analyzing product for 


best method of production; select the best equipment for any 
manufacturing process; determine best sequence ; select or super- 
vise design of tools, jigs, fixtures or other devices to assist the 
manufacturing equipment; estimate expenditures for equipment 
and tools; recommend replacement or modernization of econom- 
ically obsolete equipment; coordinate the many functions per- 
taining to production. 


The functions of “tool engi- 
neering” are: to determine the 


More often than not, the tool 
engineer does not have the 


WHO ARE THESE 
TOOL ENGINEERS? title of “tool engineer”, since 
tool engineering is a function 


rather than a title. Some of the titles common among tool 
engineers are: Works Manager, President, Superintendent, 
Process Engineer, General Manager, Vice-President, Master 
Mechanic, Product Engineer, Production Manager, Plant Super- 
intendent, Methods Engineer, Manufacturing Engineer, Produc- 
tion Engineer, etc. 


WHERE ARE THESE 
TOOL ENGINEERS? 


Tool engineering today is a 
recognized function in prac- 
tically every major industry 
engagec in mass production of 
Membership of the American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers the readers of “THE TOOL ENGI. 
NEER” totals over 17,000 in 87 chapters covering practically 
every major industrial center in the United States and Canada. 


capital and consumer goods. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER'S 
INFLUENCE * 


In Initiating | In Selecting 
Purchases | Type & Make 


48% 60% 
15% 60% 
50% 50% 
50% 98% 


58% 





INDUSTRY 





AUTOMOTIVE & PARTS 
HOME APPLIANCES 
AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


PLANTS HAVING 1000 
TO 4999 EMPLOYEES 


PLANTS HAVING 
OVER 5000 EMPLOYEES 


* Based on survey (Dec. 1950 to Mar. 1951) by the American 
Society of Tool Engineers (copy on request). Percentages DO 
NOT INCLUDE influence of tool engineers having other than 
strictly ‘tool-engineering’ titles. (Tool Engineering titles in- 
clude: Master Mechanics; Process, Methods, Production & 
Tool Engineers.) 


61% 


88% 75% 














WHAT DO THEY The responsibility for initiah 
ing purchases and selecting 
BUY? type and make of all kinds 
of production equipment 
volves largely on the tool engineer. It includes not only machi 
toels and accessories but all kinds of equipment required in t 
manufacture of a product in quantity. 


WHAT DO THEY Since THE TOOL ENGINEER 
is published by and for to@ 
READ? 


engineers, its editorial conte 
is based on the needs and ig 
terests of those performing the function of tool engineerin 
Editorial content covers processes, equipment, techniques and 
materials. Included are the most important technical papert 
presented before ASTE national and chapter meetings. A highly 
qualified editorial staff operates under the direction of an edi- 
torial committee of tool engineers appointed by the President 
of the ASTE. 








With only a few exceptions 
all copies of THE TOOL EN. 


WHERE DO THEY 
GINEER are personally ad- 


dressed and over 80% of the 
readers receive their copies at home on their own request to 
insure adequate time for reading. 


MARKET DATA 
AND MEDIA FILE ommended by the National 
Industrial Advertisers Associ- 


ation, will be sent promptly upon request. 


A complete Market Data and 
Media File, prepared as reec- 


The publication is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 





REGIONAL ADVERTISING OFFICES 


lations. 
Ju lool 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK — Austin G. Crogg, 400 Modison Ave. Phone: Ploze 9-4018 
DETROIT 21, MICHIGAN — Clorence T. Etter, 10700 Puritan Ave. Phone: UNiversity 4-7300 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS — Stonley F. Girard, 540 N. Michigen Ave., Phone: Michigen 2.4465 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA — W. R. Meirtyre, 423 First Trust Building, Phone: R¥on 1-696! 


= 
Engimeer 
SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
DETROIT 71. MICH 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN 
AS.T.E. BUILDING 10700 PURITAN AVE 








Metal Producing and Working Industries 


ing, ordnance and miscellaneous; 


precision mechanisms 


These 15 metal working divisions 
make up the most basic of all in- 
dustries, American Machinist said— 
the industry which not only manu- 
factures more of the products con- 
sumers want than any other—but 
also manufactures all of the machin- 
ery upon which every other industry 
depends to produce its own products 


These 15 metal working divisions 
share one basic characteristic in com- 
mon. Each of them is engaged in 
the manufacture of metal products, 
involving machining, stamping, weld- 
ing or other forms of working and 
fabricating metal. Most plants pro- 
vide a combination of several of these 
services 


These operations 
dous markets for a 
products, including 
chinery and equipment, 
tools and other shop equipment, lu- 
bricants, cutting oils and other pro- 
duction supplies; materials handling 
equipment, electrical and mechanical 
parts; finishes; hydraulics and pneu- 
matics; fasteners; gages and other in- 
strument abrasives; power trans- 
mission wire and cable; 
castings 


provide tremen- 
great variety of 
production ma- 
materials, 


equipment 


American Machinists 1949 inventory 
of metal working equipment showed 
ba total of 3,118,702 machine units in 
ithe metal working industry, including 
1,762,165 machine tools, 471,257 metal 
forming equipment units and 885,280 


Bother machines 


At that time American Machinist 
reported that America’s metal work- 
ing equipment was in worse shape 
ithan at the close of World War II, 
ithe obsolescence trend of the 1930's 
toward a higher average age of equip- 
Bnent having returned. Even more 
Serious, more than one of every five 
machine tools was more than 20 years 

id. That is, about 379,000 machines 

lled in metal working plants 

of 1928 design or earlier, and 
were built during that period. Those 
machines had had an average of a 
quarter century of use, including five 
years of war-time overwork and mis- 
treatment 


the metal working indus- 
general and the machine tool 
in particular, has always re- 
acted quickly to the threat of war 
The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that employment in the ma- 
chine tool industry has been rising 
rapidly and steadily since the out- 
break of Korean hostilities The 
nation’s 300 machine tool plants em- 
more than 70,000 wage and 
salary workers in Feb., 1951, nearly 
50 more than in May, 1950. Thou- 
sands of additional workers will be 
needed to meet production goals dur- 
1951 and 1952. The backlog of 
reached 18 months in April, 


However 
try in 
industry 


ployed 


ing 

orders 

1951 
The industry ex- 


machine tool 
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panded sharply prior to and during 
the early part of World War II. From 
Jan., 1939, to Jan., 1943, employment 
grew from 31,000 to a peak of 123,000 
production workers. The high point 
of employment in the machine tool 
industry was reached substantially 
before the nation’s industrial machine 
had swung into full war-time pro- 
duction 


The combined output of machine 
tools in 1942 and 1943 was greater 
than total production of the 20 years 
preceding World War II. Contrary 
to many predictions, however, this 
accumulation did not create an im- 
mediate postwar slump in the ma- 
chine tool industry In the early 
post-war period, production worker 
employment increased moderately, 
reaching a high point of 62,000 in the 
fall of 1946. This rise reflected the 
large number of machine tools needed 
in the reconversion of American in- 
dustry to peace-time production. 


History is repeating itself. The ma- 
chine tool industry has not only 
expanded employment to meet the 
emergency, but is expanding the 
length of its work week. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics said that the av- 
erage week was 41.8 hours in May, 
1950, and 47.3 hours in Feb., 1951 


The Department of Labor has 
placed skilled machinists and tool and 
die makers on the list of critical 
occupations 

American Machinist said that metal 
working started its upswing from a 
level almost three times as high as in 
1939 and that production will rise 
steadily until at the close of 1951 
military “hardware” will be turned 
out at an annual rate of $30 billion. 


To achieve this goal, outlays for 
new plant and equipment will range 
from 19% in the machinery category 
to 89% in the group comprised of air- 
craft, shipbuilding, rail equipment 
and other transportation exclusive of 
automobiles. 

Metal working will be 
one-half of its capacity to defense 
work as 1951 comes to a close. That 
will compare with one-fifth for in- 
dustry as a whole 


devoting 


Total spending for new plant and 
equipment will reach $8.7 billion in 
manufacturing industries in 1951 
The automobile industry will invest 
$925 million; machinery builders, $640 
million; electrical manufacturing 
companies, $200 million; and trans- 
portation equipment companies, 
(other than automobiies), $170 mil- 
lion 


While some new plants will be 
built to help the metal working in- 
dustry provide the sinews of war, 
they will probably not change the 
industry’s profile greatly. Though 
every state contains important metal 
working plants, 11 states contain 
81% of all of those with 51 or more 
workers each. They are California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Mas- 


sachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The iron Age Market and Media 
File. 


This presentation, following the 
NIAA pattern, explains, in addition to 
other facts, The Iron Age facilities for 
market research, made _ possible 
through its continuing census of all 
metalworking plants employing 20 
or more production workers. 


601 


Iron and Steel Engineer Market 
Data and Media File. 


This folder, which follows the 
NIAA formula, contains some inter- 
esting figures on annual expenditures 
of the steel industry for many spe- 
cified products, including both new 
equipment and maintenance. 


602 


604. Steel’s Census of the Metal 


Working Industry 
This analysis shows the number 
of plants in the field, broken down 
geographically, by number of em- 
ployes, and by type of operations. 


Data File of The Foundry. 


In this standard NIAA presenta- 
tion, The Foundry gives salient facts 
about the industry it serves and its 
position therein 


607 


608. Facts About Machinery 


This market data file outlines the 
importance of the machinery field in 
the American economy and gives 
basic information about Machinery 
609. Geographical Distribution of 
Machine Tool Sales. 


In this folder, Machinery analyzes 
distribution of machine tools as units 
and on the basis of horsepower. The 
study is designed to determine rela- 
tive buying power of states for ma- 
chine tools, cutting tools, unit ma- 
chine parts and materials 
610. The Buyers Your Salesmen Can't 
See 


This 12-page boc !et by Machinery 
uses a unique method of emphasizing 
the well known fact that certain im- 
portant buyers are inaccessible to 
salesmen, and other means must be 
found to contact them 
611. Big 


Western Metalworking Is 


Business. 


In this folder, Western Industry de- 
scribes the growing importance of 
the Western metal working industry 
and its own place in covering it. 
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Here’s how Foundries ee0e 


FOUNDRY 
can help you sell in | A Vital Mass Production Industry... 


this important market and You Reach 91% of All Plants in 


a FOUNDRY 


FOUNDRY ATLAS 


Maps showing 96 mar- S a si eniaineeness 
keting areas and 10 st Shiota a SRR ot 
top areas accounting : FOUNDRY COVERAGE 
for 50% of total produc- Ser ee 3 SSeS ioe RRR 
tion. Tables showing Princt No. Reached 
cipal City _ 
ployment y 
number of foundries, in Area ae... Poe FOUNDRY 


employment and : Ch 
‘ icago, Ill 37,330 280 251 
See Geet. Cleveland, O. 31,605 233 220 
: Pittsburgh, Pa. 31,175 196 185 
Milwaukee, Wis. 26,675 144 136 
FOUNDRY DATA BOOK t Detroit, Mich. ‘ 152 141 
= Indianapolis, Ind. , 123 108 
State-by-state break- = New Haven, Conn. 151 140 
down of industry with = Birmingham Ala ‘ 90 84 
size and type of found- Newark, N. j ? ‘ 171 161 
ries, metals cast, > Los Angeles, Cal 283 238 
departments operated Dayton, O ‘ 96 91 
and casting methods Reading, Pa ‘ 87 78 


TOTAL— United States \ 5,404 4,910 








IN TOP 12 AREAS 





S See $ aS 


Total No 
of 





























SR PRR 
FOUNDRY SUPPLY A 
HOUSE LIST seseeaaaaemeeemmemaaeee 
Names and addresses 
of principal distributors enor | af ogame Personnel 
of foundry equipment, van Pena a 
supplies and materials. : Other Ciheuns. 
—  f General Managers 
les Managers 
Foundry Production Personnel 
Superintendents and Foremen 


PENTON’S FOUNDRY LIST Metallurgists and Chemists 
Foundry Engineers 


Geographical listing of Inspectors 

all foundries with : Patternmakers 
names and addresses, : Purchasing Agents 
metals melted, melting # Molders 


equipment and depart- Other Production Titles 
3000 ——_ a. a Government Personnel 1,554 
penny a name Foundry Educational Personne! 2,050 
Foundry Service Personnel 6,043 
Equipment and Supply Mig. 4,670 
Engineering Firms, Agents 1,373 
Awaiting Classification 3,953 





FOUNDRY DATA FILE 
Market information, 


circulation, readership, 

editorial, advertising 45,024 READERS 
and mechanical infor- 

mation. A must in every 

media file. 





FOUNDRY 


Editorial and advertis- 

ing pages keep found- 

rymen up-to-date with ES WHEREVER METALS 

news and developments : 

in the field. High 

reader acceptance 

insures active, recep- | A PENTON PUBLICATION, PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 

tive audience for your id 

) sales messages Cleveland 13, Penton Building—Main 1-8260 + Chicago 11, 520 N. Michigan Ave.—Whitehall 

4-1234 + New York 17, 60 E. 42nd $1.—Murray Hill 2-2581 + Detrolt 2, 6560 Cass Ave.— 
Medi 3024 + Pittsburgh 19, 2837 Koppers Building—Atientic 1-321! + Los Angeles 4, 130 
N. New Hempshire Ave.—Dunkirk 2-1758 + Londen, 2 Caxton St.—Westminster, 5. W. 
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Fabricated Materials and Parts 
Survey 

This study by Materials & Methods 
shows important facts about the mar- 
ket for 18 types of parts, including 
stampings, screw machine products, 
castings, tubes and tubular products, 
molded non-metallics and others 


612 


613. Stainless Steel Survey 

This study was made by Materials 
& Methods to show the proportion of 
plants using stainless steel in the 
manufacture of their products, pro- 
portion of plants by each of 15 in- 
dustrial classifications, proportion of 
total plants, and plants by 15 major 
industries 


Associations 
American Die Casting Institute 
366 Madison Ave., New York 17 
American Electroplaters Society 
P. O. Box 168, Jenkintown, Pa 
American Foundrymen’s Assn., 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago 6 
American Gear Mfrs. Assn., 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22 
American Iron and 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 
American Machine Tool Distribu- 
tors Assn., 505 Arch St., Philadelphia 
6 


Empire 


Steel Institute 


Society for Metals, 7301 
Cleveland 3, O 


Society of Tool 


American 
Euclid Ave., 


American Engi- 





neers, 10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 21 

American Steel Warehouse Assn., 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13. 

American Tin Trade Assn., 75 Wall 
St.. New York 6 

Assn. of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 

Assn. of Steel Distributors, 
Broadway, New York 7 

Brass Forging Assn., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., 122 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 

Copper and Brass Research Foun- 
dation, 420 Lexington Ave. New 
York 17 

Cutting Tool Mfrs 
Bidg., Detroit 26 

Foundry Equipment Mfrs 
Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 

Gray Iron Founders Society, 2 E 
6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Lead Industries Assn., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17 

National Machine Tool Builders 
Assn., 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 
6, Ohio 

National 
Assn., 13210 
20, Ohio 

National Tool and Die Mfrs. Assn., 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 
14, Ohio 

Scientific 
America, 20 
cago 6 


150 


Assn., Penobscot 


Assn., 


Products 
Cleveland 


Screw Machine 
Shaker Sq., 


Makers of 
Drive, Chi- 


Apparatus 
N. Wacker 


Publications 


[Audited and sworm circulation figures are printed in bold face 
circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 


Dec. 31 


Uniess otherwise stated 


© 


American Foundryman 


face 
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A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 


unsupported statements. light 


1950) 


© 


American Metal Market 


2 + 


iditi lata see page 


and Directory 


$- 


Por additional data 
Ceramic Industry. — 


Corrosion. 
£ 3 


Daily Metal 

Fock } , 

E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets 
e Metal and Non-Meta Mining 


Finish, 3 


Foundry. 1213 


For addition 
Industrial Finishing. 
ee Manulacturing | 


Industrial Equipment News 
See Manuiacturing Indu 


$ 
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Wr Magers Prromet (sce wemy (or tums» GURANL SCRIT MEER CORCERS @eCw! eet! peters 


and Thorough Coverage 


. OF THE LARGEST VOLUME 
E METAL WORKING INDUSTRY 








Screw Machine Engineering 


Published by Serew Machine P ning Co, Inc 
65 Broad 8 Row 14, N 

NOTE: Send al ) 
13 Bast Green 8 

Rates effective July. 1 

Agency commission 


General Advertising 


$228.00 $2 
48 


0 


er 


Special Positions 
r * extra 


sher from 


pyrighted 


tien Manager 


Representatives 
West Coast ), Bendix Big 
eles 15, Calif 
Data 
) Single copy $ per year $3.00 
m with plans being made for gudited 


m 6000. Guaranteed 7000. Complete 


geographically and ocupationally fur 


EDITORIALLY COVERING 
CHUCKING MACHINES, AUTOMATIC SCREW 
MACHINES, TURRET LATHES AND 
SECOND OPERATION EQUIPMENT 


EDITORIAL 
ee 


Being severely vertical, articles are specific rather than general. 
Shop proven methods, case histories, short cuts, unique tooling 
and original articles from our editorial staff are of intensive 
“shirt-sleeves” audience—from the man at the 


interest to our 
possesses such 


machine to his supervisors. That is why S.M.E 
intensive reader interest. 


CIRCULATION 
oe 


A stable and growing group of enthusiastic readers. 
Readers are required to indicate their affilia- 
tion with the screw machine, turret lathe and chucking machine 
field in the capacity of superintendent, foreman, inspector, engi 


7000 circu- 


lation guaranteed. 


neer, setup man or operator. Owners and managers of screw 
machine products manufacturing plants complete the “Key man” 
type of readership. Therefore, no waste circulation and very little 
duplication. Nearly every reader either specifies or influences 
the purchase of machines, tools, materials, cutting oils and acces 
sories. 86 per cent receive each issue at home address. 


Machine tool manufacturers of automatic screw machines, turret 
lathes, chucking machines, and such second operation equipment 
as drill presses, tapping machines, lathes, millers, ete. High 
speed steel and carbide cutting tools, all materials such as steel, 
brass, aluminum, stainless and the various alloys in bars, tubes, 
castings and forgings, cutting oils and coolants of all types. 


DIRECT CONTACT WITH THE RIGHT 
MAN AT THE RIGHT TIME WITHOUT 
WASTE OR DUPLICATION 
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Machine and Tool Blue Book, 222 East W 
Ave. Wheator Pu i by Hitch 


x 


CCA 


Industrial Sheet Metal 


"18 


o . New $ 


Machinery $ 


180) ition, ABC. 17,556 


21.817 


Metal-Working 


j Metals Review 


MacRae's Blue Book n, § 
*: omen 4 . ; Publist 


20,108 
Materials & Methods 


Mill & Factory, 


lron & Steel Engineer 


Sworn. 5.591 
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Journal of Metals \ J 
; Mill S l 
Mechanical Engineering V “ , “PP ~ 


Modern Industrial Press. Wind 


19 Bigx 
Sworn. 8.042. Rates. 
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$ 
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Light Metal Age | 4 $04 $14 +t 
Modern Machine Shop 
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Ese 


y 7:7 3 3 O gives you the best coverage 
of U.S. Metalworking Industry 


Metal Producing and Working Industries 


MARKET 


Metalworking is the largest industry in the United States, 


STEEL serves the metalworking industry, which includes 
all plants engaged in the production, processing or fabri- 
cation of ferrous and nonferrous metals. The industry is 
composed of these major groups in the new U. S. Standard 
Industrial Classification system: 


SIC Group 33—Primary Metal Industries 
SIC Group 34—Fabricated Metal Products 
SIC Group 35— Machinery (Except Electrical) 
SIC Group 36—Electrical Machinery, Equipment 
and Supplies 
SIC Group 37—Transportation Equipment 


SIC Group 38—Professional and Scientific 
Instruments 


with a current annual volume of over 80 billion dollars. 
This is how metalworking compared to other major 
industries on the basis of employment and production 


in the latest U. S. Census of Manufactures: 





DISTRIBUTION 


STEEL’s weekly distribution of more than 26,000 copies 
guarantees thorough coverage of these top-ranking plants 
in the metalworking industry: 


NOTE thet 21,708 
copies of STEEL are 
concentrated where 
they will do the most 
good for you! 


1. 


. Railroads & 


. Producers of Metals 


. Miscellaneous 
. Unclassified by 


Manufacturers of Assembled 
Metal Products, Equipment 
& Machinery ; 


. Commercial Processing 


Plants & Parts Manufacturers 
(a) Forging, Stamping, 
Welding, Machining, 
Heat Treating & Finish. 
ing Plants . ‘ . 
(b) Plate & Structural Fab- 
ricators ... . 
(c) Foundries & Die Cast- 
ing Plants . 
(d) Other Parts, not End 
Products 
other Trans- 
portation Service, Public 
Corporations 
Manufacwrers of 
Non-metal Products . 
(Fer- 
rous & Nonferrous); Blast 
Furnaces, Steel Works, Roll- 
ing Mills, Smelters & Re- 
hners . 


. Federal, State, Municipal & 


Foreign Government De- 
artments and Offices & 
ersonnel — : 


. Distributors, Dealers & Ex- 


porters of Machinery, Fer- 
rous & Nonferrous Metals, 
Hardware Products, Mill & 
Factory Supplies—their Ex- 
ecutives and Employees . 


. Consulting & Contracting 


Engineers & Firms & their 
Employees . 


. Trade Associations, Cham- 


bers of Commerce, Libraries, 
Colleges & Vocational 
Schools. including Profes- 
sors & Instructors e 8 


Business & 
Industry : 7a 
Total 


{Ageacies, Representatives & 
File Copies . 


GRAND TOTAL 


Mopies _& 


14,688 


495 
287 


252 


. 25,297 


748 


26,045 


N 


THESE TOP 12 STATES 
ACCOUNT FOR 82.4% 
OF ALL METALWORK- 
ING BUSINESS... 


82.7% of STEEL's circu- 
lation is concentrated 
in these same states. 


No other publication matches its coverage so closely 
with the geographic picture of the industry. 


READERSHIP egg 


Surveys by field men 
and by mail indicate 
@ readership of over 
120,000 key metal- 
working men... 


Notice STEEL's 

4-Point Readership . . . 
No other metal work- 
ing magazine gives 
you so many readers! 


For complete date on 
STEEL and the metol- 
working market, send for 
STEEL's latest Date File. 


MANAGEMENT 
Chairmen 
Presidents 
Vice Presidents 
General Managers 
Secretaries 
Treasurers . 
Sales Managers 
PRODUCTION . 
General Superintendents 
Works Managers 
Factory Managers 
Master Mechanics 
Department 
Supervisors & Foremen 


Readers 


38,822 
601 
9,976 
8,654 
7,933 


Superintendents 


Other Supervisory Personnel 


ENGINEERING . ° 
Design Engineers 
Metallurgists. . . 
Plant and Prod. Engrs 

PURCHASING... .. 
Purchasing Officials 

TOTAL . 


a> 
sos? 
_ 


oe 
IWS @ POCONYY & K— HOANY WE 


NN 
OMY D &= NOSN SSM & ANN DUNS 


+. 


S 
lo 


8 | 





oS 


NEW YORK 
EW reutzberg 
K. A. Zollner 4 
Calvin F 
kK. W. Hewit 

CLEVELAND “ 
PD. Cc. Kiefer 





CHICAGC 
‘ 


Business 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


PITTSBURGH 
u ¢ Row lar 


‘ Sullivar 
’ 
Pelott 
L. Poland 


LOS ANGELES 
F. J. Puller 


Manager 
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Modern Metals. 4 N 


44 
x 





G let k ect y ublished Af 
- Products Finishing. 4 


CCA 
Precision Metal Molding ; ——— 
: 4 —— ’ . Purchasing. 


Resale. 


13.154 g Officers, x9 





BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT For additiona 


A monthly se hnical b poper 
devoted to articles concerning the mak- 
ing ond rolling of steel. Read by the ex- 
ecutives ond key operating officials of 
the steel plants in all parts of the world 
AB.C.—ABP 


STEEL PROCESSING 


A monthly semi-technical business paper 
devoted to articles concerning Forging, 
Heat Treating, Stomping, Forming and 
Welding. Read by the executives and 
key operating officials in steel processing 
plants throughout the world. C.C.A 


lat 


pages 





} dditional 


WATKINS CYCLOPEDIA OF ="; 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY ; 
—Published bi-annvally 
Contains articles of semi-technical nature 
relating to steel making, rolling and 
steel processing 


Advertising rates on any of the above on request 


Directory of Iron and Steel Plants 
—Published annually 
Priced $15.00 postpaid 


Directory of Steel Processing 
Plants 


—Published periodically 
Price $15.00 postpaid 


Publishers $ For addit 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. | Drive, 
4 Smithfield Street Trim size, 8x T 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania - pba SS 


Sworn. 10 379 j 
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Screw Machine Engineer 


Standard Metal Directory. 4 W 


Steel Equipment & Maintenance 


$60 


For additional data see page 366 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical Indus 


Manulta + Ind 


Sweet's Catalog File for Product Designers. 


4° 


5. Single py, $1 


Tool Engineer 


n, 174322 


a 
‘35 


Tooling and Production 


F 


Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry. 


29 x 
May | “ash 


Thomas Spoistes of American Manufacturers. 
3 ve ‘ew Tore rut shed y 


4 








CCA 


Western Metals. 19 


. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Sworn. 2 371. Ra 


Wire & Wire Products Suyoss Guide and Year 
Book of the Wire Assn. 


Sworn. 2.371 
CANADA 


w dh 


Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing News. 


Moa sn-Hunte nN 


Canadian Metals 


\r 


Machine Production and Canadian Mill Supply 


Metal Producing and Working Industries 


S Reasons Why 


The IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 
IS YOUR BEST CHOICE 


for Selling the Steel Mill Market! 


1.&$.E. COVERS A BILLION DOLLAR ANNUAL MARKET 


G |. 


5 1.&$.E. 


Annual purchases of the steel industry 
exceed a billion dollars for all types of 
industrial products, supplies and services. 
This yearly market includes such items 
as $50,000,000 for electrical equipment, 
$80,000,000 for refractories, $20,000,000 
for cranes and crane parts, $9,000,000 


for ball and roller bearings, $7,000,000 
for paint, $6,000,000 for rubber belt, 
$9,000,000 for wire rope . . . plus millions 
more for mill machinery, rolls, furnaces, 
material handling equipment, instruments 
and many other industrial products. 


&S.E. IS READ BY MEN WHO INFLUENCE BUYING 


Buying in the steel industry is a multiple 
operation. Every purchase requisition re- 
quires the signatures of from five to seven 
men. These men include the general fore- 
man, maintenance foreman, department 
superintendent, maintenance (or electrical 
or mechanical) superintendent, general 
superintendent, chief engineer (or staff 


& S.E. CONSTANTLY PROV 


Iron and Steel Engineer editorial is di- 
rected to the executive heads, operating 
officials and engineers of iron and steel 
plants. The published material deals with 
the engineering and operating problems 
of these plants. It is editorially unique in 
that the major portion of the published 
content is either contributed by or sug- 
gested by the readers themselves. Authors 


specialist), storekeeper and purchasing 
agent. The buying influence of these men 
varies with the nature of the products or 
service being purchased. The Iron and 
Steel Engineer reaches these and all other 
important men who have authority to 
specify and buy for the steel industry 


ES HIGH READER INTEREST 


of articles published form a veritable 
“Who's Who” of the steel industry. In 
addition to Feature Technical Articles, 
other regular editorial features which 
constantly provide keen reader interest 
include: Industry News, Personnel News, 
Equipment News, Publication Service, 
Dateline Diary, and Crops and Shorts. 


&S$.E. KEEPS ADVERTISERS SOLD 


The list of advertisers who use the Iron 
and Steel Engineer consistently, repre- 
sents a “blue book” of American industry 
Ninety-two per cent of the advertisers 
using the Iron and Steel Engineer have 
been in the publication for more than a 


year. This group represents ninety-three 
per cent of the total advertising volume. 
These significant facts indicate the power 
of the Iron and Steel Engineer to get re- 
sults for advertisers who constantly invest 
their dollars in the advertising pages. 


CAN DO A SELLING JOB FOR YOU 


The impact of a regular schedule of advertising in the Iron 


and Steel Engineer will keep your name and products con- 
stantly before the key men in the lucrative steel mill market. 
When requisitions are signed for the purchase of the products 
you sell, these important buying officials will be familiar 


with your company and products. . . 
assuring you of your share of steel mill business. 


job easier ... 


making your selling 


Write for New 


N.1. A. A. SALES PRESENTATION 


Iron AND Steel 


ENGINEER 


1010 


EMPIRE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Amusement establishments in the 
United States reported receipts of 
$2,672,997,000, including taxes, for 
1948, a gain of 168% over the 1939 
figure of $998,079,000 

The number of amusement estab- 
lishments increased from 44,917 in 
1939 to 50,347 in 1948. Individual 
establishments more than doubled 
their dollar receipts, taking in an 
average of $53,091 in 1948, compared 
with $22,221 in 1939 

Employment increased from 223,687 
to 341,931. Payroll was $610,034,000 

New York, California, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania, each reporting receipts 
for amusement establishments in ex- 
cess of $150 million in 1948, accounted 
for 28% of the number of establish- 
ments, 41% of the dollar volume and 
44% of the payroll 


Motion Pictures 


The foregoing figures from the 1948 
Census of Business are almost obso- 
far as the motion picture in- 
dustry is concerned, according to 
Boxoffice. The chief reason is the 
boom in construction of outdoor the- 
aters. Boxoffice estimates the total 
number of motion picture houses at 
22,000 of which 19,500 are indoor and 
2,500 drive-ins 

Movie attendance 
of 80 million weekly in 
ince declined to about 

Refreshment merchandising has be- 

me an important adjunct of the mo 

n picture theater, 1950 sales being 

1 at $400 million, with candy 
! for $135 illion 


lete as 


reached a peak 
1946 and has 
50 million 


Other Amusements 


According to The Bil 
how business is the second 
egment of the amusement 

It is comprised of 400 carnivals, 

2,200 fairs with 12,000 

1,750 amusement 

and 500 road- 


lboard, the 


46 circuses 
concessionaires 
parks, 100 tent shows 
how film operators 
These enterprises have an invest- 
ment in equipment of $935 million, 
and their annual purchases are $32.7 
l They serve a yearly attend- 
ance of 211 million persons who spend 
almost $2 billion 
Another important component of 
the amusement field is the coin-oper- 
ated machine. The Billboard reports 
3.5 million such machines in opera- 
tion, exclusive of vending machines, 
with an annual take of $1 billion 
About 400,000 machines a year are 
produced by 55 manufacturers. More 
than 1,300 distributors sell these ma- 
chines to 11,000 operators, who lease 
them to 1,000,000 retail establish- 
ments. Most popular types of coin- 
operated amusement games are pin 
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Establishments and Receipts in Amusement Field 


- 


|Eetedlishments | 


Kind of Dusiness 


T 


| Receipts, entire 


year, including | 
| taxes? 
__| (thousand, dollars)| 
Lae ee 





Inited States, total. 





icture theaters 
theaters 
utdoor motion picture 
Portable gotion picture thesters.. 


Bands, orchestras, and entertainers. 


Bowling alleys, Dilliard and pool parlore 


{lliard and po 
ing alleys 


parlors 


sports operators, n. 
e rentals 

cance rentals 
mmercial sports operat 


t device services 


t and recreation savices, 








games, music machines, shuffle alleys, 
rolldowns, arcade machines, shuffle- 
boards and movie machines 


Associations 

American Bowling Congress, 2200 
N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 12. 

American Recreational Equipment 
Assn., 85-12 165th St., Jamaica, Long 
Island, N. Y 

Assn. of Motion Picture Producers, 
5504 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
Calif 

Billiard and Bowling 
America, 310 W. Randolph St 
cago 6 

Bowling Proprietors Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 1220 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, O. 


Institute of 
Chi- 


Pro- 
An- 


Independent Motion Picture 
duccers Assn., 738 Irolo St., Los 
geles 5. 

International Assn. of Fairs and 
Expositions, Brockton, Mass 

Motion Picture Assn. of America, 
1600 Eye St., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Assn. of Amusement Parks, 
Pools and Beaches, 176 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3. 

Roller Skating Rink Operators of 
U. S., 5795 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2 

Theater Equipment and Supply 
Mfrs. Assn., 1938 Hillhurst Ave., Hol- 
lywood 27, Calif 

Theater Owners of America, 
Broadway, New York 18. 


1501 








Motion Picture Industry, Amusements 


Publications 
(Audited and sworn circulation figures are inted in bold face; ed stat light 
face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures _ are fer the six-month period rt The Modern Theatre. 825 Van Brunt Blvd., 
Dec 31 31. 1950) Kansas City 1, Mo. Published by Associated 
: - Publications. Est. 1932. Subscription, $3. Trim 
» 129 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 7. Pub Circulation, 10,114 gross, 10.675. Theatrical size, 94xl244. Type page, 734x10%. Published 
Innes Pub. Co. Est 1932. Subscrip exhibition, 8,054; others, 1 a Rates— first Saturda as a section of ‘‘Boxoffice.” 
Type page, 5!'4x8. Published 15th Times 1 Page a 4s Page Forms close 12 days prec date of issue. Agenc 
sigeasy discounts, none ., 58 § 85 5 discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 24.150; gross, %5.114. 
, 0 es—l page, $85 2 1 160 00 82.00 Rates— 
A page $2 t y 155.00 79.00 Times 1 Page \¥ Rs ‘a 
2 150. 00 thes 8 bo 404 id 
$5 





Beach & Pool and Swimming, 425 Fourth Ave Standard color bleed 00 _ : * 
New York 16. Published by Holtman Harris, —CDSStS Solo! tee eikies, ae 95.00 158.00 108.00 
l io ¥ 3 Type, page. Pept ody ler Center, New York 20. N. Y. Standard color, si6s. j_bleed, $20. 
k — - ad ublished by Quigley Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Motion Picture Daily. Rockeleller ‘Center, New 
culatio b - } C 1 “ 
Circulation, Sworn, 3.000. Subsc . $l. i im size, 10x13. Type York 20, N. Y Rely. by Quigley Pub. Co., 
/ 0% Published Jan. 1. Forms inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, Trim size 
. Agency discounts, 15-2, except Qi/xl24. Type page, 84xl0%. Published 
on im adver ising irculation, 7,500. Rates— daily except Saturdays and Sundays. Forms 
1 page $250; 4 page, $140 close day prec. Agency discounts, 13-2, ex- 
= : cept on film adv. Circulation, Sworn, 5,187. 
Broadway lew a, - Pub Rates- 


J aim Fo Inc. Est Times 1 Page age sy Page 
git im size, Spxl2iq 1 $291 50 Ass 80 $ 82% 
lished every business 13 280.50 148.50 79.75 
= Agency discounts 2 269.50 77 00 
Circulation, §.227. Standard color, $8250; bleed, $10.18. 

ly Page 

$ 85.00 

50 


20.00 ©“ Motion Picture Herald, 1270 6th Ave., New York 
ota 20, N. Y. Published b Quigley Pub. Co. Est 
a 1907. Subscription, so size, 9/4xl2i, 
Type page §/6x10% wee Saturday 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency discounts 

2, except on film adv 
Circul ation, 16,921; gross, 18.120. Theatrical 
12,952 ee. 1,920; produc 

j 


Ho lywood 
Hal en r 


$60; bleed 1 3 
Groater Amusements, 802 Lumber Exchange, ; $165; bleed, §20.35 ——$__________ 
5 ] musements Pub The Motion Picture Theatre. published every 
$3. Type page 4th week and bound into regular 
Forms close Wed ¢ Showman, Trade Review. For 
R * jays prec Rate<—1 . 2 \¥ page, 
‘inet 11050 i, Page, $5 
63 35 37.13 Color, $ sits," bleed, $10 
09 Promotion. published third Satur day as a sec- 
m ne ce r ms clos 
ates— ag 380; 
$100 Color’ _ $165; bleed, | 
Kansas Cy 


l Meigweed Ragone, 6715 Sunset Blvc Holly ® 
ssO- Pub \ R 8 
Ps 2 & Trin : 

"105% 7 - iption, $15. Trim size Showmen’s Trade Review, 1501 Broadway, New 
York 18. Published by Showmen’s Trade Re- 
view, Inc. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 944x124. Type page, 7 5/6x10%. Pub- 
lished Friday. Forms close Tuesday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

< : Circulation, 13.757: gross, 14,268. Theatrical 
urnal lotel Astor New exhibition, 11,331; distribution, 1,887; others, 
A independent Inc. 854. Rates— 

- 9 qazl 2%. Times Page Vy Page % y FoR 
I 2 $167 0 

13 f 162.00 *3 00 

: 157.00 80.00 

$2 294.00 152 00 77.00 

Color, $125; bleed, $10 

8 Pool Data and Relerence Annual. 

cieing Ave., New_York 16 Published by 

= Harris o% Eet.. hee Tn tion, 
page 7x! ublishe r ‘orms 

, & is. Pi Agency discounts, 1-2. Circula 

2.800." Rates—1 page, $165; 


International Motion Picture Almanac, 1270 6th 
Ave., New Yor k Ties Publ ished by Quigley Pub. tion, 
~ st. 192 cription, $5. Trim page iis ue page, $60 
june 1 ay _ , tandard color, $3; bleed, $20. 
Circulation 7 500 Rates. ‘Theatre Catalog. 246 N. Clarion St., Philadel 
Y% page, $! « ’ hia 7. Published by Jay Emanuel Publications, 
TaxlOh, Published Mar. 1° Forme those Tan. 
ow . " . xl, ublished Mar orms close Jan 
International Plehed by J9 Ww AA h St. New 2°" Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5, 
; y Inte ne ope! Tveee Rates—Ist page, $350; 2nd page, §300; 4th page 
: 1931 ubscription $250: 6th page, $225 
age, /EN Standard color, $150. 
gency dis ——_—_——— —~_—_—__—_—__——_ - 
Rates— Variety. 154 W 46th “St., ” New York 19. Est 
905. Subscription, $10. Type page, 10x15 
Published Wednesday. Forms close Tuesday 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—75e per agate 
line; 10,000 lines, 64c; 20,000 lines, 63c; $0,000 
lines, 60c 
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Municipalities and Counties 


(See also Engineering Construction) 





The 1950 Census of Population indi- 
cates U. S. population of 150,697,361, 
or more than 19 million above the 
1940 figure. Farm population declined 
from 30.5 million to 28.3 million be- 
tween the two census years, urban 
population increasing sharply 

The growth in city population has 
contributed to the climb in cost of 
local, county and state government 

There are 3,070 counties in the 
U. S., varying widely in area and 
population. Texas has 254 counties 
and Delaware, 3 

Public employment at the close of 
1950 was at an all-time high of 6.4 
million. Of every 1,000 persons in the 
United States, 42 were publicly em- 
ployed. More than two-thirds of these 
worked for state and local govern- 
ments, while the others were civilian 
employes of the Federal government 

State governments had _ 1,057,000 
employes; local governments, 3,228,- 
000. This figure was divided as fol- 
ows: city governments, 1,311,000; 
county, 500,000: other. 1,418,000 

Monthly payrolls in Oct., 1950, 
umounted to $1.5 billion. The Federal 
overnment had 33.1% of employes 
and 40.1% of the payroll; state, 16.5% 
f employes and 143 of payroll; 

«al governments, 50.4% of employes 
ind 45.6% of payroll 

had 20.5% of employes and 

of payroll; counties, 7.8% of 

employes and 6.1 of payroll; school 
listricts, 17.2% of employes and 17.5 

f payroll; other, 4.9 and 3.0 

in fiscal 1950 

if 7.4% over 
1949. Total taxes of all governments 
n the nation amounted to $53.6 bil- 

m, with the Federal government 
taking the lion’s share of $37,810 mil- 

on, or 70.4%. Local governments 

llected taxes of $7,427 million, or 
13.9 Per capita taxes were $253 for 
he Federal government, $56 for the 
tate and $50 for governments 

Governmental debt in 1950 was $281 
billion, with state and local govern- 
ments accounting for $23.6 billion 
Outstanding debt in 1950 was $1.865 
capita, including $122 of local 
government and $35 of state 

The following table shows major 
expenditures of 30 selected states (in 
millions of dollar 


tax collections 
$9 billion, a 


State 


vere gain 


local 


per 
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Municipalities have ten major 
functions according to American City 

1. To preserve order through the 
police department. 

2. To 
struction by 

3. To protect lives 
dents and disasters 

4. To health 
hospitals 

5. To promote health through 
recreational centers including hun- 
dreds of swimming pools recirculating 
clean water 


protect property from de- 
fire 
from all acci- 


restore through 


6. To provide airport facilities 

7. To provide hauling facilities, by 
street railways, urban and school 
buses, and trucks 

8. To provide electricity for 1,860 
municipalities of which 963 generate 
as well as distribute power 

9. To 


sewage 


waste, including 


dispose of 


10..To provide pure water in abun- 
dance 

Two thousand municipalities own 
electric power plants or distribution 
systems. Many of these are being im- 
proved by the installation of Diesel 
engines, underground construction, 
electrical conductors and line ma- 
terials 


Fire Departments 


Fire insurance companies pay $1.5 
billion yearly to policyholders. This 
is far from being the total annual bill 
for this type of carelessness, however, 
as all fire losses are not insured. 

Purchases of fire - fighting equip- 
ment are handled by boards and de- 
partments. In the fire department, the 
fire chief generally exercises supreme 
authority. In most cases, contracts are 
awarded on bids 

Over 65,000 units of fire apparatus 
and other motor vehicles are operated 
and maintained, and there is need for 
30,000 new vehicles to replace obso- 
lete units and to expand the safety 
margin, according to studies by Fire 
Engineering, and the standards of the 
national Board of Fire Underwriters 

These heavy fire losses are due to 
the fact that the notable industrial 
expansion of the country during and 
since the war has been accompanied 
by an equally great increase in the 
nation’s fire hazards. The problem of 
reducing fire losses is so urgent that 


many important companies in the 
chemical, motor vehicle, communica- 
tions and machinery industries are 
diverting their facilities to the 
solution. 

Millions are required for improve- 
ments in the field of the service com- 
munications—for fire alarm buildings, 
voice and telegraph systems, and 
signalling devices of all kinds. Radio, 
teletype, facsimile, voice amplifica- 
tion, and message recording offer a 
limitless market. 

There are 13,000 municipal fire de- 
partments in the United States and 
Canada, 500 being in Canada. How- 
ever, 1,000 paid municipal depart- 
ments comprise the principal market. 

The trend in fire apparatus pur- 
chases continues toward closed bodies. 

Rescue and emergency units have 
gained wide acceptance, many fire de- 
partments carrying portable electric 
generators, acetylene torches, portable 
electric saws, hydraulic jacks and 
oxygen masks, in addition to regula- 
tion equipment. 

Water - fog, fog - foam, mechanical 
and chemical foam, CO2, “dry pow- 
der,” “water wetters” and other ex- 
tinguishing agents are revolutionizing 
fire control techniques and creating 
new markets. 

Fire chiefs take the lead in fire 
prevention activities, inspections, fire 
prevention codes, fire codes, fire safe 
building design and construction. In 
this connection they wield direct in- 
fluence in the recommendation and 
installation of fire suppression and 
other equipment which will meet code 
requirements. 


Sewerage, Water Works 


While Public Works estimated 1950 
construction of sewerage and sew- 
age disposal of $364 million, it also 
reported that this amounts to only 
about 10% of future needs. The po- 
tential market for sewerage and sew- 
age disposal is fixed at $3.8 billion; 
for industrial waste treatment, at $1.7 
billion 

Another important market is rural 
sanitation, for which at least $1 bil- 
lion should be spent in the next few 
years. 

On the basis of a new study, the 
U. S. Public Health Service predicts 
an expenditure of $8 billion for sew- 
age treatment plants in the next 
decade. 

The field of wastes disposal, both 
municipal and industrial wastes treat- 
ment, has been greatly stimulated by 
the great increase in Federal, state 
and local legislation, prohibiting pol- 
lution of streams, fouling of recrea- 
tional facilities, creation of nuisances 
and endangering public health. Mu- 








nicipalities and industries are thus 
being forced to provide proper dis- 
posal of sewage and trade wastes as 
never before. 

There are now in service 6,500 plants 
of which 5,550 are in the “adequate” 
classification. It is estimated that over 
60,000,000 persons are now served by 
sewage treatment plants. Industry is 
just awakening to its own needs. 

Approximately 40% of the present 
urban population is still without any 
sewage treatment facilities. The fact 
that more sewage plants will be built 
and rebuilt than have been built to 
date indicates the great promise of 
this field. 

Public Works estimated 1950 con- 
struction of water works at $300 mil- 
lion, with future needs involving an 
expenditure of $2.3 billion 

There are 12,000 water works plants 
in the U. S., of which 2,500, located 
in towns of over 2,500, constitute the 
major market for supplies and equip- 
ment. About 8 billion gallons, or 33 
million tons of water, are used every 
24 hours 

Over 5,300 water works have puri- 
fication systems, serving about 74,- 
000,000 people 

New pump control valves, electrical 
control, electronic controlls, teleme- 
tering, radio, intercommunication sys- 
tems, etc., bid fair greatly to improve 
pumping and storage practice; an elec- 
trolytic method of coagulating small 
supplies for color and turbidity remov- 
al, silicone products for lubrication 
and varnishes; automatic sampling 
for bacterial control; diatomite filters; 
concrete pressure pipe, new welding 
tactics that may find application in 
water pipe; plastics; and improved 
sedimentation baffle and coagulating 
mechanism design all may be ex- 
pected to aid in the continued ex- 
pansion and development of improved 
water supply. 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may 
be obtained through INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 


621. Facts About Public Works 


This folder contains market data 
sheets on the airport, road building, 
water works and other fields com- 
rising the province of the modern 
local government. A discussion of 
buying factors is included. Issued by 
Public Works. 

622. The Fire Protection Market 

In this folder, Fire Engineering 
gives a concise picture of the nation’s 
facilities for preventing and fighting 
fire 
623. The Water Works Market 

This folder pictures the facilities 
required to enable the country’s water 
works to deliver the required 12 bil- 
lion gallons annually, or 48 million 


tons every 24 hours. Published by 
Water Works Engineering. 


624. The Wastes Engineering Market. 

According to this folder by Wastes 
Engineering current sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes treatment require- 
ments exceed all other sanitation and 
allied public works needs. New con- 
struction expenditures will reach $8 
billion by 1960. 


Associations 
American Public Works Assn., 1313 
E. 60th St., Chicago 37. 


Municipalities and Counties 


American Society of Sanitary Engi- 
neering, 1308 Fremont St., McKees- 
port, Pa. 

American Water Works Assn., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 18. 

Federation of Sewage Works Assns., 
Illinois Bldg., Champaign, III. 

National Fire Protection Assn., 60 

National Reclamation Assn., Nation- 
al Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 

Water and Sewage Works Mfrs. 
Assn., 170 Broadway, New York 7. 
Batterymarch St., Boston 10. 


...an expanding 
market | 


THE INDUSTRY essential 


mobilized economy 
public works? 
works are 
fa defense 
public works 


shift to a 

affecting city and county 
The answer is that 
and the 

mean a growing 


How 


is the 


projects as 
2 be cut back 

“ar understanding 

rovernment th r maximum pro 
who produce defense 
have the fac t 


ans 
ilities 
needs 

normal " t in population 
wit he norma: increase 

public The demands of 
defense add greatly t 
construction and 
safety. And defense 


projects 
need < 


equipment r public 


and growing 


industrial ex- 
demand for 
treatment, refuse 
streets and 
new defense 


with its vast 


production, 
increased 


pansion means an 
pure water, for sewage 
disposal transportation 
highways and housing in 
areas For example 


Steel, National Steel, Geneva 
Jones & Laughlin, General 
sctric, Aluminum Corporation, John 
jonnelly & Sons, and many others 
undertaking large expansion pro-9 
grams. The new East Coast steel 
plants alone will develop entirely 
new areas with new housing d 
health and transportation facili-@ 
needed. And they create new 
in industrial waste 


Public Works 


audited circulat 


Magazine has a larger 
mong the engineer- 
ing officials who and build public 
works than any publication. These 
are the men you must sell Not political 
fficials who may appropriate the money 
J ng agents who write 
orders tt ty, county or state 
engineers consulting engineers water 
works superintendents and city managers 
who specify the Oe ts bought 
In short : iblic Works market 
43 r needs of a defense 
the engineers and 
and « 
materials and equipme 
they design and « 
rks Magazine for on-the 
It r them a And 
th most effective 


public works field 


states 
ontrol 
job 
eaches ad- 


w selling the 


Public Works Magazine is the only 
magazine that covers ° 

All City Engineering 
places 3,000 pop tion and up, 
many in smaller piaces. 

All Water Works Superintendents 
in places 3,000 population and up, plus 
many in smaller places. 

All County Engineers in counties 
of 10,000 or more population, plus many 
others. 

All State Highway Departments 
and State Health Departments. 

All Consulting Engineers in 


“Officials in| 
plus 


the 
field. 
1,000 of the most important con- 
tractors in city-county-state work. 

Plus City Managers, City Clerks, 
Street Superintendents, Sewerage Su- 
perintendents and others, to round out 
the best possible coverage. 


Write for complete file ‘Public Works...the Market and the Magazine” 
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Publications 
(Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face 
face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown cre for 





unsupported statements. light 
the six-month period ending 
Dec. 31. 1950) 


4 H 
i4 Flu 


Alabama Local Government journal 
Montg ery blished by la 
axl - 
Industrial Florida. 4 

" Published by. 

4x F 


American City 
Sworn. 21.500 


x) 


Arkansas Municipalities 


Kansas Government Journal 
Bldg be Kar Pul ‘ 
Y) 


Sworn. 7.801; g 
Colorado Municipalities 


The Municipality 


Sworn. 2 oso 


x 


tion, Swern, 8.572. a 
Kentucky City. The. Kastle Ha Ur 


County Progress 


Sworn. 1.474 


of lowa Municipalities Official Maga- 
r r ; “4 oul ption, £ 
. . x8 Put 
Sworn. 9.200. 


Nebraska Municipal Review 
pines a et Put t 


¢ 
Sworn, 11,049 
£ 


MacRae's Blue Book 
Engineering News-Record 


Maine Townsman. The 
Florida Municipal Record 


Prison World 


.: 


x i 
n Sworn 4.182. | 
: “ 29 


Midwest Municipal Utilities 
ve ad Park, Kar Puk 

Ilineis Municipal Review Municina 
x i 


' Ave y 4 
Sworn. 9.94. Rate 
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7 - Ve F 
Public Safety, 425 N. Michigan A\ 2 | Page cy Page # bot 
11. Published by National Salety il. Est l 0 + oe op 
926. Subscription, $4. Trim size, Sxll. Ty os W. ah fh. tow Yok 6 -- o.o 
7x10. blished 7th. Forms close | oo “4 2 0 e or 12 0 
Room cy Gaccunia, ‘2 Circulation $s . Case- ease -—— Pub. Standard red, s40. “bh eed, 10 
13.016. Rates— Co Es' "Subsery tion, $2 rim size —— 
— es l Page Y, Page Pa Ygxllt T 7210 Publ ished ist West Virginia Municiy Box 2851 
$140.00 r 77.5 $ 51.67 rT cl l Lone discounts, 15-2 Charleston. Published .v W Most, a ae nia League 
120.00 66 reulatio 285: gross, 4,086. 5 of Municipalities. Est 
10 0 60.0 ystems, 1,052; sewage treatment plants Type page C 
St an dard red $50 $3; consultin and sanitary engineers 20! Agency 
3 8 Rates 


Public Works Ma . IB E th S$ Ve 12 149.00 ; 
York “17 “Published by A ] nal Standard red, $55; bleed, $33 
Est 1896 Trim siz 11M ~ na pty lle 5 
Published 10th r fose 15th ~ 

1S CCA 


city engineers, city mgrs. and ts. of 5 i Western City. 458 S. Spr ing = * 

works ongine consulting and sanitary engineer 13. Published by League of laf 

county engineers and 5 ew tim 6 12M P 

Woees Worse cups. na en cows — Se : ; Fire Engineering. 24 W. 40th St. New York 18 

neers, 3,298; contract 1,0 neers and nts - o 5 

supts. of sewage reat a 6 tticia Circulatior Nov 19 ross .738. Published by Case-Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp. 
oth o Rates saz Mayors neers pt Est. 1877. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8i/gxll\% 

¥ ; - Type page, 7x10. Published 1Sth. Forms close 


iS 


and pu ‘aid 
Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2 





Purchasi ing.) 
~~ and Streets. 
ee 


_Engineer ing 


e and Industrial Wastes. 

forks Journal, 325 Illinois 
Publ ished by Federat 

tr W es Assns. f 
ze Dig 
Forms close Ist. Agency 
irculation, Sworn, 6.145. 
\¥) Page 


$9 


y 90.00 
tandard lor, $60; bleed, $15 


The Sewerage. Manuel. former 
ge Disposal Equipmen 


The Ideal Combination 


In selling the municipal public works market the ideal combination is 
THE AMERICAN CITY for your monthly sales message, combined with a 
yearly showing in THE MUNICIPAL INDEX, the annual purchasing guide for 
city and town officials. 


For 1951 the circulation guarantee on THE AMERICAN CITY is 21,500 
copies, making a yearly page rate per thousand circulation of $12.28. This 
enables you to secure the most thorough distribution in the municipal public 
works field at an unusually favorable rate. 


Mayors, city managers, councilmen, city engineers, water works superin- 
tendents, department heads and consulting engineers depend on these two 
publications, covering the town and city field. Would you like a sample copy of 
THE AMERICAN CITY—or THE MUNICIPAL INDEX? Drop a line to our near- 
est branch office. Ask for the new folder, “Selling the city and town market.” 


$35: & 
Thomas Register of American  Manwustasess. 
M ng Ir 


Virginia Municipal Review 
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4 12.076; 3 } 13 233. Mur 
MARS 


Civic SAnjeiwaten, 481 


10.484; 
Times 


Water and Sewage ome Annual Reterence 
and wo! Edition Maple ago | 


Water Well Journal, F 
Published by [he 


Sworn. 9.748 


$12 
Florida Fireman N mge A oat ft 4 eed : 
z . t 93 rim size In Type page, 7x! 
i ] lst gency dis 
Sl, 4,089; 


bs 
nt 2 Zircula March, | 


Vy Page 
$ 394 


Journal American Water Works Association 


Work A 
Sworn. 8.671 


bGuntetped Werld, 7 
by 


s 


Journal of Maine Water Utilities Association 


a 


9.351 
Journal of New England Water Works Associa f 


thon 
w A 


PARKS, PUBLIC GROUNDS 


Quarterly of the National Fire Protection Assn Park Maintenance ue 


Sworn. 11 562. 
$264 196 


Sworn 13,132 $ : 
. ; ue proce mge. ow § * Saskatchewan Municipal Record 
St Regina. Saskatchewan F 


Southwest Water Works Journal Pashs 6 Resseat 
: . - ; arks ecreation 


t 


w stern ae Be 222 McDer 
blished by Wil 5 
1906. Subscription 


@ Recreation. thes rhe Be ~ a Ao Type pc 3 } Published 20th 
: hn 2 9 ro I y discounts, 15-0. Circul 
and Sewage Works 196 Published i “tn fene Sworn, 2, 1. Rates— 
J m . e Form h. Acer | Page e 
: n. Sworn. 8.516 y 
: ; sge. § 





Nucleonics Industry 





The nucleonics industry can be di- 
vided into two major categories— 
military and peaceful work. Military 
work is concerned with the use of 
nuclear fission, first to create fuel and 
then to create an explosion. Peaceful 
work is concerned with radiation, the 
by-products of nuclear fission. 

However, the atomic energy field 
today is primarily military in nature 
as far as apportionment of funds is 
concerned. Within the past year, 
more than a half dozen new top- 
secret plants were authorized for con- 
struction. 

Raw materials are scarce and the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission in 
collaboration with the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey is conducting an intensive 
search for uranium-bearing ores 

Ores are delivered to privately 
owned processing plants and to the 
AEC plant at Monticello, Utah. Six 
such plants are in operation 

One of the keys to competitive in- 
dustrial nuclear power is the avail- 
ability of uranium at low prices. In- 
tensive research is being conducted 
to obtain uranium from low-grade de- 
posits. 

The chains of plants that convert 
raw uranium into the atomic energy 
feed materials—uranium hexafluoride 
gas for Oak Ridge, fabricated uranium 
metal for Hanford—use processes that 
are more closely related to known in- 
dustrial methods than those at other 
points in the production of fissionable 
material. Chemical specifications that 
must be met at these plants are ex- 
treme. Substances of laboratory pur- 
ity must be produced on an industrial 
scale. 

The final bomb material is manufac- 
tured either in the uranium-produc- 
ing gaseous diffusion plant (K-25) at 
Oak Ridge or in the plutonium-pro- 
ducing reactors at Hanford. The K-25 
plant covers 60 acres of ground. With- 
in it, uranium hexafluoride gas, an in- 
tensely corrosive material, is pumped 
by thousands of pumps through thou- 
sands of miles of pipe, and diffused 
through tens of thousands of specially 
developed porous barriers. Control of 
the process is largely automatic, in- 
volving a myriad of electrical and 
electronic mechanisms. Thousands of 
controlled temperatures, gas pres- 
sures and flows are involved 

The purpose of the K-25 plant is to 
separate the fissionable U-235 from 
the nonfissionable U-238 

At Hanford are the tremendous nu- 
clear reactors which use U-238 as fuel 
and produce plutonium for the bomb. 


Metallic uranium is placed inside of 
aluminum jackets and fed into the 
neutron beam of the reactor. When 
this irradiated slug is removed from 
the reactor, it contains more than 40 
elements which were produced when 
neutrons hit the uranium. Now comes 
the difficult and expensive chemical 
processing of these slugs to remove 
the end product (plutonium) and to 
recover some of the U-238 which can 
be returned to the reactor as fuel. 

Most of the highly radioactive 40 
elements (fission products) are pres- 
ently useless and are stored in under- 
ground concrete vaults. A special 
study was started early this year to 
see whether these fission products 
might have industrial uses. 

Research in the atomic energy field 
cost $50,000,000 a year, 60% going to 
physical research and the remainder 
to biological and medical research. 
Whereas most of the production work 
is secret, virtually all of the physical, 
biological and medical research is 
non-secret. The AEC maintains eight 
major installations for carrying on 
both applied and basic research. In 
addition, four other installations are 
maintained on university campuses. 

To date, there has been little op- 
portunity for industry to work in the 
atomic energy field independently of 
the AEC. The only present avenue 
for industrial exploitation is the ap- 
plication of radioisotopes. However, 
industry has lagged here, buying only 
about 3% of all the isotopes sold by 
the AEC. Industry’s greatest interest 
in this field is nuclear power. At the 
present rate of technical development, 
it may be several decades before in- 
dustrial nuclear power is economically 
feasible. 

Although government-controlled, 
operations in this field are carried 
out almost entirely by private con- 
tractors. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has only 4,800 direct em- 
ployees but its contractors have over 
60,000. 

Every day since Sept., 1942, this 
country has spent $1,360,000 on atomic 
energy development. The bill for 
eight years is $4,000,000,000. 

One of the uranium producing 
plants at Oak Ridge, probably the 
world’s largest continuous flow plant, 
cost more than $500,000,000. Another 
uranium producing plant at Oak Ridge 
cost $350,000,000. Construction proc- 
essing units at Hanford cost over 
$350,000,000. Two of the smaller re- 
search tools—atom smashers—now 
being built cost $4,200,000 and §$2,- 
000,000 respectively. 


Special materials are required for 
the construction of reactors. Struc- 
tural materials must be developed to 
withstand high temperatures and not 
be affected by nuclear radiation. 
Unique heat removal liquids are 
needed. Other products used in con- 
nection with reactors include special 
concrete shielding, remote control in- 
struments, liquid level gages, flow- 
meters, health monitoring instruments 
servomechanisms, etc. 

The amount of non-specialized 
equipment which the AEC buys far 
exceeds the special things. At Han- 
ford, chemical processing facilities 
constitute a large part of the total 
cost of the plutonium production 
plants. At Oak Ridge, the electric 
power station is the largest single 
power plant ever built in this country. 
Construction firms have been involved 
in tremendous undertaking on the 
atomic energy project. Laboratory in- 
struments and equipment of every 
conceivable nature are purchased in 
quantity by the AEC—balances, mo- 
tors, centrifuges, chemical fume 
hoods, air cleaners, glassware, etc. 

The recommended budget for 1952 is 
$1,277,000,000. Estimated expenditures 
for fiscal year 1951 were $818 million, 
as against actual expenditures of $550 
million in 1950. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures 
printed in bold face: Pp 
light face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation 
figures shown are for the six-month period 
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Nucleonics, 330 W. 42nd St 
oo ished by McGraw-Hill 
7. Subscription, $8. Tri 
ge, 4x6’, Published 
sth pre Agency discounts, | 
irculation, 6.140; gross, 6.962. General mig 
ortation, communication and utili 
mining, quarrying, raw material pr 
chemical mig. and processing, 422 
sulting engrs. and research organizations 
564; service industries, 414; others, 3,233 
Rates—Less thon 3 pages, $260; 6 pages, $245 
pages. $235; , page, $13 4 page, $65 
Bleed, $25 


Review of Scientific eteeatn The 57 E. S5th 
St., New York 22. Published by American Insti 
tute of Physics, Inc. Est. 1922 ibscription, $8 
Trim size, 7’ x1 0%, Type page, 6x8. Pub- 
lished 20th. For Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circ . Rates 
1 page, $140; 6 12 pages, §! 
Bleed, $30 
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Oil, Petroleum 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating Plumbing; Chemical Process Industries; Gas) 





Statistical records of the petroleum 
industry indicate that total petroleum 
demand has never reached the point 
of leveling off, The Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal said. There have been periods in 
the last 30 years when the data for a 
particular year seemed to forecast a 
plateau of demand. In each case, de- 
mand increased enough within the 
next few years to bring the total back 
in line with the norma] upward trend 


The 1949-50 period furnished an- 
other example of these compensating 
shifts in demand. Domestic demand 
for all petroleum products in 1949 
was only 0.5% greater than in 1948, 
while total demand was slightly less 
than in the previous year 

Total demand, including exports, 
averaged 6,803,000 bbl. daily in 1950 
for an increase of 673,000 bbl. daily or 
11%. If the increase had been divided 
evenly between the two years, the 
annual increase would have been 
about 5% 


Domestic demand was 12% greater 
in 1950 than in 1949, but exports de- 
creased about 7° Domestic demand 
for distillate fuels gained 19.9%, the 
largest increase for any major prod- 
Gasoline demand was up 8.8%, 
and kerosene gained 14.8%. Demand 
for residual fuel increased 11.5%, with 
a large part of the additional supply 
coming from imports 


uct 


High demands in the first quarter 
of 1951 have forced the revision of 
all demand forecasts made in the late 
months of 1950. Most of these esti- 
mates of total demand for 1951 ranged 
from 7,100,000 bbl. daily to 7,200,000 
bbl. daily. The outlook at the end of 
the first quarter is for total demand 
averaging about 7,400,000 bbl. daily, 
an increase of 8.8% over 1950 


Refining 


Refinery runs of crude oil averaged 
5,739,000 bbl. daily in 1950 for a gain 
of 412,000 bbl. daily or 7.7% over 1949. 
It is forecast that runs in 1951 will 
average about 6,360,000 bbl. daily or 
a further gain of 10.8%. 

The smaller increase in runs for 
1950 compared with the increase in 
demand is explained by the fact that 
not all of the expanded demand was 
supplied by additional refinery out- 
put. Product imports, mostly residual 
fuel oil, increased 136,000 bbl. daily 
for the year, and product stocks were 
depleted at the rate of 44,000 bbl. 
daily. Also, products from natural- 
gasoline and cycling plants increased 
67,000 bbl. daily. Since the program 
for 1951 calls for some buildup of re- 
fined product stocks, the percentage 
increase in runs for the year is ex- 
pected to be greater than the gain in 
total demand. 

Crude capacity at refineries oper- 
ating in the early months of 1950, 
was 6,540,000 bbl. daily. Since runs 
for the year averaged 5,739,000 bbl. 
daily, the excess of rated capacity 
over runs was 14% with no allow- 
ance for down time. Capacity at op- 
érating refineries now stands at 7,- 
032,000 bbl. daily or only 10.6% more 
than estimated runs for this year 

It is estimated that refinery con- 
struction must average about 500,000 
bbl. daily of capacity each year be- 
tween now and 1960 in order to meet 
the needs for expanded capacity and 
to replace worn and obsolete units. 


Production 


Crude production averaged 5,402,- 
000 bbl. daily in 1950. This was sur- 


passed only by the record set in 1948 
when enough crude was taken out of 
the ground to rebuild stocks at the 
rate of 293,000 bbl. daily in addition 
to supplying current demands. On 
the other hand, total stocks were re- 
duced 56,000 bbl. daily in 1950. 


The output by the top five crude- 
producing states represented 83% of 
all production in 1950. Texas alone 
produced 42% of the total, and was 
followed in order by California, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Kansas 


The range in daily average crude- 
oil production from the low to the 
high month in 1950 was more than 
1,000,000 bbl. Production in March 
averaged 4,878,000 bbl. daily but 
climbed to 5,900,000 bbl. daily for 
October. The upward trend during 
the year is shown by the fact that 
the annual average was 480,000 bbl. 
daily more than the average for the 
first quarter of the year. 


Production in 1951 is expected to 
be more evenly distributed over the 
year. The first quarter average was 
about 5,965,000 bbl. daily compared 
with a forecast for the year of about 
5,900,000 bbl. daily. 


Reserves of crude and natural gas 
liquids at the end of 1950 amounted to 
29,952,000,000 bbl., representing a net 
increase of 1,366,000,000 bbl. for the 
year. Reserves of natural gas now 
stand at almost 185 trillion cu. ft. 
These are proven reserves and repre- 
sent only those whose locations and 
extent have been measured. Except 
for a short period during World War 
II when drilling was restricted, more 
new oil has been found each year 
than total oil produced during the 
year. 


At the beginning of 1939 crude re- 
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MARKET AND MEDIA INFORMATION 
ABOUT PETROLEUM PROCESSING 


® Market Outlook 


Domestic demand for all petroleum 
products in 1951 will increase 10% over 
that of 1950 

To provide the refined product neces- 
sary to meet this increase, the petroleum 
refining industry is now engaged in the 
largest expansion program in its history. 
A total of 1.6 million bbls. per day of 
basic refining capacity, an amount equal 
to 23°, of the current rated daily capaci- 
ty, must be added by December, 1956 

As a stimulant to this building pro- 
gram, Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense has recommended to the Defense 
Production Administration that certi- 
hceates be issued permitting the accelera- 
tion of the normal period of depreciation 
to the five years permitted under the law 


Certificates of Necessity by Industrial Classification 
Issued Throwgh April 13, 195) 
Milhons of Dollars 


10 LEADING INDUSTRIES Amount 
Applied ter 


1. Pig Iron, Ingots, Casting, 


one. It's newest member has been with 
Platt Petroleum Publications 5 years, its 
oldest member, 35 years. It's staff mem- 
bers are field reporters who know what's 
happening out on the manufacturing 


Each man travels an average of 


18,210 miles yearly to cover new de- 
velopments on-the-spot as they occur. 


® Circulation Coverage 

Petroleum Processing is the only pub- 
lication with adequate coverage of the 
industry's key buying factors. It is cir- 
culated to 11,375 managerial and tech- 
nical personnel . . . 63% greater cover- 
age than any other publication 

The operational responsibilities of its 
readers within the refining, natural gaso- 
line and petrochemical field break down 
as follows: 4,390 manufacturing opera- 


2,714 general engineering, main- 


tenance and construction; 1,908 process 
control and technical service; 1,689 re- 
search and development; and 674 ad- 
ministrative 

Distribution of the magazine is re- 


PETROLEUM 
PROCESSING 


“A Platt 
Petroleum Publication 


@ Petroleum papaie © s 


o— the ow yor matur- 
ical divisions of the oil in- 
dustry 


Ic is circulated to 


Blooms, etc., Production 1,592.2 
Metal Shapes and Forgings, 
Processing $000600806000 4180.1 
Chemical Products, Pro- 
cessing se eeeeeescoees t41 
Non-Ferrous Metals—Pig, 
Castings, etc., Production Petroleum Processing circulation § is 
Gasoline and Fuel Oils, 100% “verified”. A new “Request Cir- 
Processing............ . culation” program ensures that only 
Aircraft, Finished Products. those refining men who indicate on peri- 
Pulp and Paper, Processing odic Reader Verification Studies that 
Coal, Coke and Iron Ore, they read and want to continue receiving 
Production . . Petroleum Processing are retained on the 
Industrial Equipment and circulation lists 
Components (Equipment, 

Tools, Dies, Abrasives, Bear- 
ings, Pumps, Valves, etc.), 
Finished Products ......... 62.6 

10. Refractories and Materials, 

Production 61.0 


stricted to a management-built list. Only 
men designated by top executives of their 
companies as buying factors are eligible. 

Ninety per cent of these readers re- 
ceive their copies at their home addresses, 


Size: 814 inches 11% 
inches . . . Bindi 
saddle-stitch 


ng: Multiple 





CIRCULATION COMPARISON TABLE 
FOUR LEADING PUBLICATIONS 
Reaching 
Refining, Natural Gasoline, Petro-Chemical Industries 


Figures taken from DPA Release 37, 
Issued May 8, 1951 


Petroleum Petroleum Oj! & Gas Petroleum 


New plants and additions to existing 
Processing Refiner** Journal** Engineer** 


plants envisioned in this ambitious build- 
ing program will call for capital expen 
ditures in excess of $2 billion in the next 
six years. An additional $3 billion will 
be spent for replacement and moderni 
zation of current capacity while another 
$2 billion will go for maintenance ma 
terials and equipment 


Functional Breakdown 


Company Officials, Direc 

tors, Managers 1,110 638 829 466 
Superintendents 2,061 664 907 853 
Foremen 1,734 494 436 450 
Engineers 3,516 2,386 2,226 1,752 
Chemists 1,306 512 401 265 
Purchasing Agents 81 24 67 33 
Construction Engineering Firms 853 1,107 514 94 
Company Subscriptions & Plant 

& Miscellaneous Workers 714 1,122 971 619 
Unclassified None 50 23 27 
TOTAL—Refining, Natural 

Gasoline, Petro-Chemical 


@ Editorial Approach 

Articles in Petroleum Processing are 
timely and concise. They are prepared 
by technical reporters in light of their cur- 
rent value and future significance. Slow- 
moving, text-book-like editorial presen- 
tations are taboo. All material is designed 
to bring out new developments in plant 
design, operations, processes, equip- 
ment and materials currently pertinent 
to the petroleum processing industry 





11,375* 6,997 6,374 4,559 


Cost per 1,000 circulation 
l-page rate $29.45 $39.30 $54.91 $57.03 


SIR i he A ea as 


*March, 1951, Circulation statement 





Petroleum Processing’s editorial staff 
is the largest full time staff exclusively 
devoted to this market by any oil publi- 
cation. It is an experienced and stable 


PETROLEUM PROCESSING, A Platt Petroleum Publication 
1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


**December, 1950, Circulation statement 
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A Platt 
Petroleum Publication 


National Petroleum News is 
a weekly oil marketing and 
general management maga- 
zine reaching more than 
14,000 paid subscribers. 
Established in 1909... Size 
8'4 inches by 11'4 inches. 
Binding: saddle-stitched. 
Subscription price: $7.00 
per year, no bulk rates. 
Annual subscription renew- 
al percentage: 82.99°%. 





Petroleum Products 


Type of Product Advertised 


MARKET AND MEDIA INFORMATION 
ABOUT NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


© Market 


During the next 12 months, National 


Petroleum News’ readers will direct the 
spending of an estimated $450 million 
to build and equip new service stations, 
bulk plants and terminals, renovate ob- 
solete ones and supply transportation 
facilities adequate to distribute a record 
44 billion gallons of gasoline. 


They will also spend over $600 mil- 
lion on tires, batteries and automotive 
accessories for resale through service 
station outlets 


These men are oil marketing and man- 
agement executives responsible for de- 
termining the brands of pumps, tanks, 
lifts, compressors, lubricating systems, 
lighting, restroom fixtures, heating plants, 
etc. which go into service stations. They 
make the decisions when trucks, tank 
cars, tankers or barges are selected to 
move the product to market. They are 
experts in the selection of terminal, bulk 
plant and warehousing equipment and 
facilities, ranging from giant tanks to 
valves, fittings, pumps and hose 


As National Petroleum News readers, 
they know that 1951 will see $0 million 
motorists on the road, one million more 
than in 1950. They know also, that de- 
mand for gasoline will be 10°% higher 
than last year’s 40 billion gallons and 
that more than 50°; of the $1.4 billion 
in battery replacement sales will be made 
through service stations 


As they prepare to supply a record de- 
mand in 1951, these oil marketing men 


BREAKDOWN OF ADVERTISING BY PRODUCT 


% of Total Adv. Pages 
19.2 


look to National Petroleum News for 
news, feature and advertising material 
useful to them in making their decisions. 


® Editorial 


For 42 years, National Petroleum News 
has been the oil man’s primary source of 
industry news, — transportation, 
storage and merchandising information. 

To maintain this reputation, NPN em- 
ploys a full-time staff of 16 cil-news re- 
porters and 7 oil-price reporters oper- 
ating out of regional bureaus in Wash- 
ington, D. C., New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Houston and Los Angeles. 


Thoroughness, accuracy and speed 
are the guiding rules by which these ex- 
pert oil news and price reporters cover 
their assignments. It is routine, for ex- 
ample, for news breaks which develop 
late Tuesday to be reported in Wednes- 
day's National Petroleum News. This is 
possible because NPN’'s news-gathering 
facilities operate like those of a daily 
newspaper. More than 2400 miles of 
leased teletype wires connect the region- 
al bureaus. Long distance telephone, tele- 
grams, etc. tie the field reporter to his 
local news bureau. Thus, within minutes, 
a key story can be relayed to the publish- 
ing office in Cleveland to meet a late 
deadline 

This timely, authoritative reporting of 
oil news and price facts and practical 
approach to providing useful, under- 
standable market and feature stories, 
have caused National Petroleum News to 
maintain unsurpassed reader interest and 
loyalty. This is reflected in the fact that 
the average NPN reader has been a sub- 
scriber for 12 years. 


® Circulation 


More than 10,500 oil marketing men, 
both major oil company and independ- 
ent jobber representatives, receive week- 
ly copies of National Petroleum News 


Trucks, Truck Tonks, Trailers 16.0 
Service Station Equipment 14.1 
Tires, Botteries, Accessories 10.1 
Chemical Additives 

Containers and Attachments 


These are the men who must be sold 
on the value of any piece of oil marketing 
7.5 equipment, product or service used in 
and/or sold through the nation’s service 
stations, bulk plants or terminals. 
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Fittings 
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NPN circulation breakdown follows: 
6,123 Independent Oil Jobbers, Com- 
mission Agents and other In- 
dependent Marketers. 
4,600 Major OilCompany Executives, 
District and Division Manage- 
ment and Sales Executives. 


~10,723 TOTAL Marketing Men. 


Tankage, Warehousing, Materials handling 
Hose 
Pumps (other than service station) 


—-NWah Ww 
eoouUNwudd 


Business Machines 
Engineering Companies 
Coatings, Paints, etc 
Fire Fighting Equipment 


° 


Miscellaneous 


100.00% 891 Transportation and Marketing 
Equipment Distributors and 
Manufacturers 

759 Large Oil Consumers. 

1,620 Miscellaneous including: Re- 
finery Executives, Investment 
Firms, Technical Associations, 
Oil Producing Executives. 


13,993 TOTAL Paid Circulation. 





le 


National Petroleum News’ advertising 
pages include manufacturers of all types 
of marketing equipment, materials and 
services. The above table is an analysis 
of NPN’s advertising pages by product 
advertised 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, A Platt Petroleum Publication 
1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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serves were estimated at 18.2 billion 
bbl. Cumulative crude production 
since that time has been almost 20 
billion bbl. and remaining reserves 
have increased almost 50%. 


Production at natural-gasoline and 
cycling plants averaged 497,000 bbl. 
daily in 1950, an increase of 15.6% 
over 1949. Output of natural gasoline 
increased 10.1%, but plant production 
of L.P.G. jumped 24.2%. 

Another light-hydrocarbon record 
was established in 1950. For the first 
time, plant production of L.P.G. in a 
month exceeded natural-gasoline pro- 
duction. These L.P.G. records were 
reported for January, February, No- 
vember, and December. 


Light-hydrocarbon production for 
1951 is now forecast at about 560,000 
bbl. daily with transportation the ma- 
jor limiting factor in L.P.G. sales 
during the winter months. 


Drilli g 

Operators drilled more wells in 
1950 than in any other year of the 
industry’s history. A total of 43,279 
wells were drilled for a total 159,288,- 
000 ft. Total completions represented 
a gain of 10.8% over 1949. Total 
footage was up 15.4%, the larger per- 
centage gain indicating an increase in 
the depth of the average well. 

Average footage per well has been 
increasing since the end of World 
War II. The average depth of all 
wells completed in 1946 was 3,321 ft., 
and by 1950 this had increased to 
3,680 ft. 


Wildcat completions were up 17.3% 
in 1950 to 8,554 wells. Exploratory 
footage gained 16.6%. The general 
trend in wildcat drilling is shown by 
the postwar gains. Wildcat comple- 
tions more than doubled between 1945 
and 1950 compared with a gain of 
53.5% in development completions. 


Operators indicate that this same 
trend will continue in 1951. The drill- 
ing forecast for the year, based on re- 
plies to The Oil and Gas Journal's 
survey, shows a total of 43,840 wells 
expected this year, including 9,156 
wildcat wells. 


Pipe Lines 

The annual rate of pipe-line con- 
struction in the United States for 1950 
set a pace which promises to continue 
in 1951. Natural-gas lines led com- 
pleted projects with 10,623 miles. 
Crude-oil line completions totaled 
3,214 miles, while products-line con- 
struction reached the unusually high 
figure of 2,444 miles. Projects with 
work under way at the end of the 
year totaled about 5,000 miles. 


Plans for future lines indicate a 
total of approximately 25,000 miles 
for the United States. 


Census Figures 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 437 establishments in the re- 
fining industry, with shipments of 
6,623,708,000. They had 145,806 em- 
ployes and spent $5,129,234,000 for 


materials, fuel, electricity and con- : 
tract work. They had capital ex- 
penditures of $316,370,000. 


Shipments in 1947 included gaso- 
line, $3,136,709,000; naphtha solvents, 
$71,524,000; kerosene, $342,997,000; 
distillate fuel oil, $918,291,000; lubri- 
cating oils, $545,922,000; lubricating 
oil base stocks, $107,309,000; lubricat- 
ing greases, $49,436,000; asphalt, — 
$130,344,000; petroleum waxes, $76,- 
005,000; liquefied gases, $110,487,000; © 
other finished petroleum products, 7 
$87,069,000; unfinished oils, $106,- 
045,000. : 


Cost of fuel and purchased electric 
energy was $96,691,000. Refineries 
generated 3,246 million kw.-hrs. of } 
energy and purchased 3,753 million at | 
a cost of $28,293,000. They ranked ~ 
fourth among all industries in the 
amount of energy generated. 


Distribution 

The 1948 Census of Business re- 
ported 29,451 petroleum bulk plants 
and terminals, with sales of $10,615,- 
650,000. This represented a decline of 
4.5% in number and a gain of 178.8% 
in sales over 1939, the previous census 
year. 


These bulk plants employed 112,466 
persons and had a payroll of $345,- 
847,000. Operating expenses were 
9.0% of sales, compared with 11.0% 
in 1939. 


The number of gasoline service sta- 
tions declined from 241,853 in 1939 to 
188,253 in 1948. Sales increased from 
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$2,822,495,000 to $6,483,301,000, a gain 
of 130% over 1939, but less than the 
national average for all retail sales 
Since consumption of gasoline has in- 
creased steadily year after year, the 
1948 sales figure can be interpreted to 
mean that the petroleum industry’s 
huge volume has enabled it to hold 
down prices more effectively than 
others. 


The Bureau of the Census 
gasoline service stations as those pri- 
marily engaged in selling gasoline 
and automotive lubricants. They usu- 
ally sell tires, batteries, and accesso- 
other 


defines 


ries, and sometimes lines of 
merchandise 

In 1948, the five leading 
sales of gasoline service stations were 
California, New York, Illinois, Ohio 
Pennsylvania. This ranking is 
1939, except that IIli- 
fifth to third place 


States in 


and 
the same as in 
nois climbed from 
of service stations 
ompanies 


mmerce esti 


stations at 


The 


mated 1950 sales 


Department of C 
f fil 


eO.401 n 


Result of Emergency 

Petroleum News said that 
mobilization effort 
in three major 


National 
the nations 
iffect the oil 


ulars 


will 
industry 
parti 

1. The 
n civilian 


a sharp increase 
demand for petroleum 
product Domestic demand for 

in 1949 was 596 gallons per cap- 
ita, the figure jumping 63 gallons to 
high of 659 


first is in 


all 


all-time gallons 
A gradual! increase in military 
ids seems certain, the rate de- 
international 


on the situa- 


the 
possibility of gas- 


ntrols imposed on econ- 
including the 
ne rationing 


National Petroleum 


Dr. Courtney C 
for Standard Oil 
Jersey, a predicting a 
in demand of 550,000 
Dr. Brown said more 
needed at the refinery 


News quoted 
Brown, economist 
Company of New 
1951 increase 
barrels a day 
capacity 1 


urgently level 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
631 for the 


Transportation Drilling 


Contractor 


This survey by Drilling shows the 
number of rigs, trucks and trailers 
owned by 100 representative contract 
drilling firms and how rig-moving is 
accomplished 
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Big TBA Sales Gains Forecast for 1951 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


+ 16% 


TIRES 
(Tires Plus Tubes) 


+ 27% = 
BATTERIES 


+ 26% = 
ACCESSORIES 


(includes 22 Car Necessities) 


NON-LUBRICATION SERVICES ~ 
(Tire/Tube Repairs, Car Wash, Battery Re-charging) 








ws total nat 


estimates made by Shell Oil Co 


Chart sh< 
prepared from 


nwide sales potentials broken down into 


the respective categories 





632. The World Oil Market 

This guide to the oil producing in- 
dustry, published by World Oil, con- 
tains a lot of information on 
exploration (crews and equipment); 
drilling; production (where, and who 
owns U. S. production); pipelines; 
reserves (U. S. by states, and world 
by countries); buying point maps 
and other details 
Refiner 


633. The 1951 


Market 


The refinery equipment market is 
discussed in this brochure, published 
by Petroleum Refiner, with photo- 
graphs, charts and tables illustrating 
expenditures, record of expansion, 
maintenance, locations of domestic 
and foreign markets, list of natural 
gasoline and petrochemical plants 
and many other market data 


Petroleum 


from the Editors of 


Refiner 


634. A Report 


Petroleum 


This booklet, 


by Petroleum 


published quarterly 
Refiner, contains cur- 


rent information on the refinery equip- 
ment market, including a tabulation 
of new refinery, natural gasoline and 
petrochemical plant projects by type, 
showing plant site, present construc- 
tion status, capacity when completed, 
estimated cost, etc 
635. Industry Census 

This is a complete industry census 
of the operating phases of the petro- 
leum industry, published by Oil and 
Gas Journal. It shows prospects for 
products and services and their rating 
according to capacity or ability to 
buy; job functions within each seg- 
ment of the industry; home office and 
buying points; and many other de- 
tails 


Crude-Oil Refin- 


A Census of 


eries 


636 


This census of 343 plants was com- 
piled by the Industry Census Bureau 
of Oil and Gas Journal. It indicates 
plant buying points by districts, home 
office buying points by cities, job 
functions and buying influences. 








637. Census of Rotary Drilling Con- 
tracting Firms 

Oil and Gas Journal has compiled 
this list of drilling contractors, show- 
ing who and where they are; their 
home office and branch plant influ- 
ence in the purchase of drilling 
equipment; and the relative impor- 
tance of each from the standpoint of 
“rigs running.” 
Associations 
American Assn 
Contractors, Gulf States 
Texas 
American 
50th St., 


of Oilwell Drilling 
Bidg., Dal- 
las 
Petroleum Institute, 50 
New York 20 
Gasoline Pump Mfrs 
Lexington Ave., New York 
Independent Petroleum A 


WwW 
Assn., 420 
17 


ssn. of 


America, 1437 S. Boulder St., Tulsa 5, 
Okla 
National Congress of Petroleum Re- 
tailers, 205 E. Adams St., Detroit 26 
Nationa! Oil Marketers Assn., Build- 
ers Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 2. 
National Petroleum Assn., Munsey 
Blidg., Washington 4, D. C. 
National Stripper Well Assn., 
National 


Bank Blidg., Wichita 
Texas 


National Gasoline Assn. of America, 
Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa 3, Okla. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Assn., Oil City National Bank Bldg., 
Oil City, Pa 

Petroleum 
Assn., Esperson Bldg., 
Texas. 


City 
Falls, 


Equipment Suppliers 
Houston 2, 


Publications 


[Audited and swom circulation figures are printed in bold face 
circulation figures shown are for th¢ six-month period ending 
Dec. 31 


face. Uniess otherwise stated 


Allen's Hand Book of the Oil 


and Chemical 
Industries z., Phila 


. 


2 


Analytical Chemistry. 
A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Directory 
ee Manufacturing I: > 


Bulletin of 


American Assn. of 
Geologists x 979 ilsa at 


Petroleum 


California Oil World 


California Petroleum Register 


Composite Catalog of Oil, Field 
peenent he 


Drilling 


unsupported statements. light 


1950) 


¢< 
The Drilling Contractor, 
4.738. 


Sworn 


Gasoline News 


“A yency 
Sworn, 25.467. | 


additional data 


Journal of Petroleum s To Pablithed 
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Mechanical Engineering. 
Manufacturing Ind 


Mississippi Oil 


National 
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To Cover 
The Service Station 
Market 


If you sell to or through inde- 
pendent drive-in Service Sta- 
tions, Oil Jobbers operating 
service stations, or Automo- 
tive Wholesalers supplying 
Service Stations, The Gaso- 


line Retailer should head your 
Media List. 


Circulation over 102,000 


The Gasoline Retailer 


480 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y 








Distribution and Sales of Gasoline Service Stations 





Geographic division and State 


Establishments 


(Number ) 


Sales, entire year 


(Thousand dollars) 





(Thousand 





United States, total.... 


Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island...«.+++ 
Connecticut. 


Wisconsin 


st North Central 
Minnesota . 


Maryland 

District of Columb 
Virginia. 

West Virginia.... 


Kentucky....«.++ 
Tennessee. 
Alabama.... 
Mississippi 








dollars) 











2,728 
3436 
2,96 
1,259 
69,758 

9,601 

6,731 
53 ,426 


1948 Census of Business 
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(See also Advertising and Merchandising; Paper, Paper Products) 





With the government imposing 
restrictions on consumption of 
critical materials it obvious 
early in 1951 that modifica 
tion of packaging methods will foll 
These changes, if the World War I 
pattern followed consist pr! 
marily of a partial return to gla 
and paper Because of the change 
over, many manufacturers will 
to adapt their old equipment 
materials or replace it with ne 
chinery designed l 


specifically 
type of containers they p! 
use 


rigid 
became 
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The 
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TREND IN METAL CAN SHIPMENTS 
1940-1950 
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closure industry 
expe a substantial gain in 1950 
hipments, increases ranging from 7 
for milk bottle closures to 54.1 for 
im friction metal caps. The in- 
consumed 6,003,000 base boxes 
in 1950, compared with 4,751,- 
1949. In addition, the quantity 
f ling compounds used for plas- 
caps increased 27.6 reaching 
955,000 pounds 


mmercial 


rienced 


hipments of steel barrels, drums, 
ig ke gs and pails made some 
in 1950, but the unfilled order 


skyrocketed during the last 


quarter 

Metal can shipments in 1950 
reached 4,148,792 short tons of steel, 
a new record. A new electro-tinplat- 
ing process was developed which will 
save a substantial amount of pig tin 
and increase the amount of tinplate 
available for packing both civilian 
and military commodities. The saving 
is placed at from 20 to 25% 


Manufacture of collapsible tubes 
consumed 27,357,000 pounds of metal 
in 1950, or 25.6% more than in 1949. 
Prices increased sharply. The NPA 
issued an order limiting use of alumi- 











NUMBERS 
ARE NOT 


“HOW MANY” DOESN’T MEAN MUCH WITHOUT “WHO”, 
when it comes to evaluating business magazine circulation. 


PACKAGING PARADE’S checked-daily list is carefully concen- 
trated among the men of decision in the companies which buy 
75% of the huge $7,000,000,000 spent annually for packages 

and packaging machinery, materials, supplies, services. Your 
advertising-dollar value is not trimmed by a heavy percentage 

of teachers, jobbers, students, competing manufacturers, and 
others who have no possible buying interest in what you have 

to sell. Nor is PACKAGING PARADE’S total circulation of 
more than 15,000 (CCA) padded with unchecked names of 2nd 
assistant straw bosses, convention visitors, or others whose buying 
influence is scanty if it exists at all. 


PACKAGING PARADE’S thorough but tersely-written coverage of 
all that happens, month by month, in the fast-moving packaging 
field is not only must but preferred reading by the busy, important 
men whose “OK” on an order means something to packaging sup- 
pliers. Well-illustrated, factual articles, featuring largely special 
material written by an experienced staff—attractive printing and 
convenient layout for easy and pleasant reading—these are the fac- 
tors which give PACKAGING PARADE first call on the reading time 
of the men who matter in the packaging market. 


PACKAGING PARADE OFFERS MANY MORE ADVANTAGES to the 
advertiser. The Super-Size page, for example, permits a choice of 
8 ad sizes, to fit any budget or program—gives up to 67% more 
space per unit in every size—makes possible through-the-book 
layout of feature articles—means no lost ads buried in solid multi- 
page ad-setting. 

Join the army of 234 advertisers who, last year gave their selling 
programs to packagers the extra boost of PACKAGING PARADE 
space! 


FOR FURTHER FACTS, CALL YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE 


Published by HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Mlincis—Whitehall 4-0868 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York—Murray Hill 3-5786 
WEST COAST—MACDONALD-THOMPSON 
SAN FRANCISCO... LOS ANGELES... SEATTLE 
else publishers of 
BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 


President, Owner, 

Partner, Ch. of Bd...19.4% 
Purchasing Agent ..11.3% 
Adv., Sls. Promot'n, 
Mdsig. Mgr., Pack- 

aging Committee, 
Package Designer..11.3% 
Vice President 9.8% 
Gen'l Manager . 7.7% 


hele Gee ieti® vile), Bakelite) 
ALL-BUYER — 97% 


NO PADDING 


READ BY THESE 


MEN OF DECISION IN 
PACKAGING BUYING: 


Plant Mgr., Prod. 
Mgr., Supt., F’rm'n.. 7.5% 
Sec. and Treas. 5.4% 
Sales Manager 4.3% 
Packaging Engnr., 
Chief Engnr. 

Traffic Mgr., Plant 
Shipping S'pvisor 
Misc., No Title.. 


4.3% 


RO% 
15.8% 


mo A 


U. S. 
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Packaging 
num for tubes to 90% of the Aug.- 
Nov., 1950 amount. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ported production of paper and pa- 
perboard of 24,296,000 short tons in 
1950, a gain of 18.7% over 1949. This 
increase in raw materials resulted in 
a record output of containers. Pro- 
duction of fibre boxes, for instance, 
exceeded 1949 by 24.2%. Total square 
footage was 75,985,800 million. Pro- 
duction of liners, corrugating materi- 
al and container chip and liner board 
likewise set new records. 

Production of folding boxboard 
during the third quarter of 1950 in- 
creased to 578,611 tons and shipments 
gained by an even larger margin. 
Production of set-up boxboard de- 
clined during the third quarter, while 
shipments continued to climb 

The year closed with folding box- 
board production of 2,365,573 short 
tons, a gain of 15.0% over 1949. Pro- 
duction of set-up boxboard was 636,- 
570 tons, up 6.8% over 1949 

The demand for set-up boxes was 
so strong that most producers were 
two or three months behind orders 

'As in the folding box industry, the 
} future hinges on supplies, rather than 
demand. Materials are on a volun- 
tary allocation basis from mills and 
prices are rising 


Trends 


Reduction of package ur- 
gently required for the benefit of all 
concerned, according to the A. C 
Nielsen Company. Too many package 
aggravate the stock control 
problems of retailers and perplex the 
consurper. Stronger effort on a 
operative, industry-wide basis is 
indicated 

A surprisingly large number of 
packages fail to provide adequate and 
convenient space for price marking, 
according to Nielsen. The white space 
sshould be large enough to acommo- 
g ate all of the varying sizes of stamps 
yu ed for marking, and should be lo- 
icated where it is easily accessible for 
Nnarking and where it may be read at 
m glance by the checker 

Other important package consider- 
ations are ability to withstand rough 
handling and easy handling by store 
clerks 


Sizes is 


sizes 


co- 





Associations 


Can Mfrs. Institute, Shoreham 
Bidg., Washington 5, D. C 
Collapsible Tube Mfrs. Assn., 
44th St.. New York 18 
Folding Paper Box Assn. of Ameri- 
ca, 134 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2 
Glass Container Mfrs. Institute, 8 
W. 40th St.. New York 18 
National Fibre Can and Tube 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
National Paper Box Mfrs. Assn., 
Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7 
National Paper Box Supplies Assn 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 10 
Packaging Institute, 342 
Ave., New York 17 


19 W 


Assn 


Madison 
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Mfrs. Insti- 
New York 17 


Paper Cup and Container Institute, 


Packaging Machinery 
1790 Broadway, New York 19 


tute, 342 Madison Ave., 
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CONTAINERS 


SERVICE-EDITING BUILDS TOP 
READERSHIP BY MEN WHO BUY 


59 YEARS OF PUBLISHING LEADERSHIP in the Box 
Manufacturing Industry gives BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 
exceptional authority and prestige in its field. Many of the 
top men in box plants of every type have been following the 
magazine throughout their entire business lives. 


This READER ACCEPTANCE (a vital factor from the ad- 


FULL PENETRATION OF 
ALL DIVISIONS 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 
3,076 
including paid subscriptions in 
789 Setup Box Plants 
768 Folding Carton Plants 


370 Corrugated 
and 
136 Solid Fibre Shipping 
Container Plants 


198 Plants making Fibre 
Cans, Tubes, Drums 
and other Boxboard 
packaging items 


(Figures include duplications — 
some plants manufacture 
more than one item.) 
s 
FOR FURTHER DETAILED 
INFORMATION, CALL YOUR 
NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE 


lis 
a) 


vertiser’s point of view) is now even further enhanced 
by an editorial program which.features a continuing 
series of “how-to-do-it-and-how-it’s-being-done” arti- 
cles. These hard-hitting fully illustrated fact pieces, 
covering every important phase of operations, mer- 
chandising and management, reach down deep into 
plants in every box making category. Top executives 
are routing their copies to responsible operating per- 
sonnel—the very men whose advice and suggestions 
often swing the balance in favor of one supplier or 
another in billion-dollar box business purchasing. Here 
are the titles of just a few current and forthcoming 
articles: 


Combination In Line Set-up Box Production 
Cutting and Fitting of Rules 


Printing Equipment Trends in 
Folding Carton Manufacture 


Reinforcing Corrugated Boxes with 
Ungummed Tape 


Your advertising will hit hardest with the men you 
want to reach in a magazine which is providing its 
industry with must reading for management at every 
level and in all types of box manufacturing. And re- 
member—BOXBOARD CONTAINERS is bought by 
more boz men than any other magazine. Join the 
other leading suppliers to this market who are already 
using BOXBOARD CONTAINER'’s pages for 
stronger selling! 
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Paint and Varnish 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





from manufac- 
of the indus- 
of paint 


Based on reports 
turers representing 90‘ 
try’s production, 1950 sales 
varnish, lacquer and filler, were $1,- 
253,435,000, a gain of 19.9% over 1949 
but less than 1% above 1947, the last 
census year 

In 1947, the Bureau of the Census 
reported 1,291 paint and varnish man- 
ufacturers, with shipments valued at 
$1,248.8 million. These establishments 
had 43,412 employes and a payroll of 
$275.2 million Cost of materials, 
fuel, electricity and contract work 
was $779.3 million, and expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment, 
$33.9 million 

About 74% of production is concen- 
trated in New York, California, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri and Massachusetts 

While paint has always played a 
role in advertising, the development 
of black light painted bulletins has 


emphasized its importance in this 
field. There are believed to be 1,000 
painted bulletins in the country util- 
izing black light. 

Black light bulletins make use of 
oil-base paints mixed with specially 
ground chemicals which absorb in- 
visible near-ultra-violet radiations. 


Distribution 

The 1948 Census 
ported 9,843 paint, 
paper stores with sales of $459,993,- 
000. In 1939, there were 8,480 such 
stores with sales of $152,673,000. Many 
other types of are important 
factors in the retail sale of paints. 

The 1948 Census of Business 
reported 1,277 paint wholesalers with 
sales of $221,861,000. This compared 
with a 1939 figure of 934 wholesalers 
with sales of $80;283,000. This was a 
gain of 176%, compared with an in- 
of 254% for all wholesalers 


of Business re- 
glass and wall- 


stores 


also 


crease 
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Paper, Paper Products 


(See also Advertising: Chemical Process Industries; Packaging; Printing, Publishing) 





The American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation reported 1950 production of 
24,295,020 tons of paper, including 
building board. This total was divided 
as follows: Printing papers, 3,284,781 

, coarse 
papers, 3,382,289 tons; tissue, 1,348,- 
174: miscellaneous, 420,690; newsprint, 
1,017,331; paperboard, 10,948,864; 
building papers, 1,412,740; building 
board, 1,257,267 


This tonnage was about 25% above 


1949 


Shipments varied slightly from pro- 
duction and were as follows: Printing 
papers, 3,292,435 tons, valued at $623,- 
040,514; fine papers, 1,249,311 tons val- 
ued at $374,560,237; coarse papers, 
3,386,911 tons, valued at $518,634,561; 
miscellaneous (absorbent and special- 
ty paper and board), 418,510 tons, 
$107,194,295; total for five groups, 
9,698,633 tons, valued at $1,921,586,000 
Tissue papers were included in the 
total, though individual figures were 
not given 


Orders unshipped or unmade tons 
aggregated 858.760 for these five 
groups. This was 8.9 of orders 
shipped. For the industry as a whole 
1950 production was 3.4% below or- 
ders of 25,129,040 tons 

For 
juction 
and order 


the first quarter of 1951, pro- 
f all paper was 6,714,089 tons 
received, 6,967,756 tons 
prices followed the Bureau of 
lesale commodity 


Paper 
abor Statistics’ wh 
ndex closely during 1950, but in Jan 
1951, reached 245.0 (based on a 1935- 
39 average of 100), while the general 
ndex was only 233.5. The American 
Paper and Pulp Association said that 
he peak had been reached and that 


deflati« factors 


Production of ne 
United States in 
tons, while shipment 
ton Consumption by 
5,937,000 tons 


nary were operating 
wsprint in the 
1950 was 1,017,331 
were 1,020,028 
newspapers 
and a further in- 
5,960,000 tons was forecast 
Practically all of the differ- 
consumption and do- 
ymes from Canada, 
which provides 85% of the U. S. news- 
print supply. Newsprint accounts for 
more than 2 of all U.S. imports 
from Canada 

The United States had 
and board mills in 1947 with ship- 
ments of $2,812 million. They spent 
$205 million for new plant and equip- 
ment and $1,761.9 million for ma- 
terials, fuel, electricity and contract 
work. They empioyed 128,684 produc- 
tion workers 
The paper 
boiler capacity 
processing as 


was 
crease to 
for 1951 

ence between 
mestic production « 


5 


665 paper 


industry employs large 
to produce steam for 


well as for machinery 
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operation. The making of pulp arid 
paper demands both heavy machinery, 
and a great deal of weter. Auxiliary 
equipment necessary includes a vari- 
ety of power transmission equipment, 
pumps and piping, materials handling, 
ventilating, machine shop and mainte- 
nance equipment. 

The industry purchased 6,175 mil- 
lion kw.-hrs. of electric energy at a 
cost of $50,606,000, and generated 
9,626 million kw.-hrs. It was second 
only to the primary metal industries 
in generation of energy and third in 
total use of energy. It had the distinc- 
tion of being the only industry which 
generated more industry than it pur- 
chased in 1947. 

Pulpwood receipts in the U.S. in 
1950 were 19,106,973 tons of domestic 
and 1,881,067 tons of imported pulp- 
wood 

The U.S. Pulp Producers Associa- 
tion reported 1950 wood pulp produc- 
tion of 14,780,119 tons, a gain of 21.8% 
over 1949. It was divided as follows 
bv processes 


163 
714 
of Manufactures 
with ship- 
wood pulp 


The 1947 Census 
reported 226 pulp mills 
ments of $939.6 million, 
accounting for $865.3 million. These 
mills employed 50,290 men, spent 
$85.5 million for new plant and equip- 
ment. Cost of materials, fuel, electri- 
city and contract work was $523.7 
million 

About 59% of the industry's pro- 
duction is concentrated in Maine, New 
York, Wisconsin, Virginia, Florida, 
Louisiana, and Washington 


Trends 


The 
abnormal 


reported that 
requirements 


Paper Industry 


packaging 


created by the defense program, have 
brought some marginal mills back 
into production. The government is 
taking between 5 and 6% of paper- 
board production and its proportion is 
expected to rise. 

Paper Mill News estimated 1950 per 
capita paper consumption at 337.4 
pounds. There has been an unbroken 
rise in per capita use. 


Distribution 

The 1948 Census of Business re- 
ported 2,904 paper wholesalers with 
sales of $1,688,542,000. In 1939 there 
were 2,102 such establishments with 
sales of $507,699,000. 

Trade estimates of the number of 
jobbers are much higher. There are 
believed to be about 2,000 coarse 
paper jobbers and a somewhat smaller 
number of printing paper jobbers, 
who usually hold exclusive franchises. 


Associations 

American Paper and Pulp Assn., 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

American Pulp and Paper 
Supts. Assn., 220 E. 42nd St., 
York 17. 

Gummed Industries 
44th St., New York 18 

National Paperboard Assn., 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

National Paper Trade Assn., 220 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 

Pulp and Paper Machinery Assn., 
1440 Broadway, New York 18. 

Technical Assn. of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 

U.S. Pulp Producers Assn., 122 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 

Waterproof Paper Mfrs., 
St.. New York 18. 

Waxed Paper Institute, 38 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 3. 


Mill 
New 
Assn., 19 W. 


80 E. 


19 W. 44th 
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pAduentising 


CONSIDER THIS LOW-COST WAY 
TO GET YOUR SALES STORY ACROSS ~ 
TO THE PAPER INDUSTRY MARKET 


THE PERFECT COMBINATION For Advertising 





The Oldest A.B.C. monthly publication serving its field 
PAPER each issue contains exclusive and outstanding 
It leads in editorial matter because it is edited 
by specialists who have spent many years in the 
formed through technical articles of world-wide importance in paper 
and pulp production. You can bank on The Paper Industry's wide- 


articles by authorities on pertinent mill subjects. 
industry. Able writers keep interested readers in- 
spread READERSHIP! 


The Paper Industry gives you Top Management Coverage because it 
reaches the executives who give the nod when important purchases are 
contemplated. It gives Top Production Coverage because it reaches more 
department heads than any paper in its field. It gives you Top Engi- 
neering and Technical Coverage because it reaches technical men in 
all mill departments men who have the “say” about what to buy and 
when. You can depend on The Paper Industry's penetrating voluntary- 


paid CIRCULATION! 


This is the mill production men’s encyclopedia. 


PAPER AND 
PULP MILL ery, equipment, chemicals and materials, to- 


gether with a comprehensive buyers’ index. The 


CATALOGUE foregoing and the Engineering Handbook, con- 


taining tables, charts, definitions, graphs, for- 
mulas, etc. of essential interest to the industry, makes this catalogue a 
daily working tool for key operating executives. 


More than 3,000 copies are distributed yearly to one or more key execu- 
tives in every operating paper and pulp mill in the United States and 
Canada, as well as a large number to foreign mills, to many converters 
of paper and paperboard and to consulting engineers serving this indus- 
try. The Catalogue is kept at the finger tips of responsible men in the 
mills at all times. Has 29 years of cumulative acceptance because of its 
authoritative, comprehensive and easy-to-referto contents. The PAPER 
AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE backs up your salesmen’s calls ! 


Results 


It contains product information about machin- 


MONTHLY 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE 
INFORMATION 








Every Manufacturer 


Who Produces 

MACHINERY, CHEMICALS, EQUIPMENT 
OR SUPPLIES USED IN THE PULP & PAPER 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY SHOULD 
USE THESE TWO MEDIUMS FOR SALES- 
ACTION AND RESULTS. 





INCLUDE THESE TWO IMPORTANT MEDIUMS IN YOUR BUDGET 


For a perfect job of merchandising and prestige building, use adequate space in The Paper Industry backed up with 
a minimum of four pages of product information in the Annual Catalogue and Engineering Handbook. Breadth of 


editorial service . . . breadth of readership . . 


. both contribute to breadth of advertising effectiveness. That is why 


each issue of The Paper Industry carries so many different classes of product and equipment advertising. That is 
why PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE wields a great influence with men who specify and buy for the 
industry. The FRITZ organization knows this market whose annual production exceeds $4,000,000,000, It offers its 


knowledge of the industry and market to Suppliers and Advertising Agencies. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILL 


Let us lay the facts before you. 


Since 1919 A Service Organ- 
ization to Pulp and Paper 
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American Pulp & Paper om Wectistentonts 
Association Yearbook 


Paper Mill News 


Chemical 6 Engineering News. 


Daily Mill Stock Reporter. 4) 
York Published | Atla 


$ 33.7: 

4.75 

: 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 

See Chemical Process Industries 
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Paper Sales 


| Paper and Paper Products 
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Paper Trade Journal 


Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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Paper Year Book 


Paper & Twine Journal 
Post's Paper Mill 


The Paper Catalog 


Pulp and Paper 
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Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer 
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Photography 


(See also Motion Picture Industry, 


Amusements) 





The 1948 Census of Business re- 
ported 14,712 photographic studios 
with receipts of $212,025,000. In 1939, 
there were 10,957 such studios with 
receipts of $64,185,000. 


The 1948 census was broken down 
into 11,549 photographic studios with 
receipts of $147,118,000 and 3,163 
commercial studios with receipts of 
$64,907,000. 


Trade estimates are much higher, 
one authority reporting 20,000 studios, 
exclusive of 3,000 press and 2,000 in- 
dustrial photographers. 


The 1948 census also reported 1,703 
photo finishing laboratories with re- 
ceipts of $88,839,000, a gain of 451% 
over 1939. 


The 1948 census also found 3,030 
camera and photographic supply 
stores with sales of $202,099,000, a 
gain of 525% over the volume done 
by 1,112 such stores in 1939. 


The Professional Photographer said 
that the industry already faces acute 
shortages of vital materials and it 
predicted that imports of cameras and 
accessories will increase materially. 

Last year reflex cameras, which en- 
able the user to look down into a 
ground glass and see the picture un- 
til the moment of exposure, were 
making rapid inroads in the amateur 
field. The newest development is the 
addition to such cameras of the ortho 
penta-prism, which enables the cam- 
era to be used at eye-level without 
having to squint through a tiny finder; 
instead a full-size image is seen just 
as with the reflex but without being 
reversed from right to left. There 
have been numerous developments 
in cameras and equipment for mili- 
tary purposes, one being the now 
famous “Two-Minute Minnie.” Still 
others are in a hush-hush stage 

While there is still a trend among 
professionals toward speedlights, the 
momentum has slowed down and 
standard types of lighting equipment 
seem to be holding their dwn. The 
latest development in this field is a 
new apparatus which uses inexpen- 
sive standard 60-watt or 100-watt 
incandescent lamps instead of high- 


cost electronic flashtubes. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether this 
equipment will suffice for profession- 
al work. 


Associations 
Society of Magazine 
1476 Broadway, New 


American 
Photographers, 
York 18. 

Architectural Photographers Assn., 
527 E. 72nd St., New York 21. 

Master Photo Finishers and Deal- 


ers Assn., 103 W. Michigan Ave., 
Jackson 26, Mich. 

National Assn. of Photographic 
Mfrs., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

National Press Photographers 
Assn., 235 E. 45th St., New York 17. 

Photographers Assn. of America, 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 15, O. 

Photographic Merchandising and 
Distributing Assn., 303 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16. 

Photographic Society of America, 
Kutztown, Pa. 


Publications 
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Plastics 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





The situation for plastics materials 
for the remainder of 1951 corresponds 
closely to that for metals, according 
to Modern Plastics. 


Cellulosic sheet and film will un- 
doubtedly be scarce, with ever-in- 
creasing amounts going to the gov- 
ernment. Cellulose molding com- 
pounds will probably continue at 
about their present level, which is a 
million pounds a month under de- 
mand. 

Phenolics were exceptionally scarce 
in the first and second quarters of 
the year but are expected to ease up 
in the last half due to more availabil- 
ity of phenol, cut backs in civilian 
items that require phenolic parts, and 
production capacity that probably ex- 
ceeds any demand that will be made 
by the military. 


Urea resins are now, and should 
remain, in good supply for the year 
Melamine is available to meet greater 
demand than usual, but constantly in- 
creasing DO orders may hamper ci- 
vilian use 


Polystyrene is in an uncertain posi- 
tion because of the rubber program, 
which requires styrene monomer. 
Production is not likely to exceed 20 
million pounds a month for the rest 
of the year, but unless cutbacks in 
civilian goods are more severe than 
expected, the industry would like to 
have 30 million pounds a month or 
more 


Demand for vinyl resin exceeds 
upply in the over-all picture, but 
there is thought to be a large inven- 
tory of film and sheet on hand. It is 
expected that this inventory will be 
worked off during the summer and 
that the resin itself may become 
searce during the fall months due to 
increasing defense orders for wire 
covering and fabric coating com- 
pounds used by the Armed Services 


1950 Developments 


The plastics industry consumed ap- 
proximately 30 more synthetic 
resin and cellulosics (including plas- 
ticizer, pigments, and filler) in 1950 
than in 1949. It is estimated that the 
total amount shown by the govern- 
ment figures will be over 1.6 billion 
pounds in comparison to 1.1 billion 
pounds in 1949. This figure is derived 
by omitting all the protective coating 
(except for vinyl where they 
can’t be isolated from the total) and 
adding filler to the vinyls in those 
categories where the government list: 
for solid resin only 


figures 


figure 

The resins used for protective coat- 
ings in 1950 will exceed 500 million 
pounds, thus bringing the total use 
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PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC RESINS AND CELLULOSICS IN POUNDS 





1946 1949 





ose Plastics 


Ce ase acetate and mixed ester 


0 003 gage and over 
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GRAND TOTALS 


573,563,843 


1,106,874,000 1,654,700,000 


Modern Plastics 


= 





for synthetic resins well over 2 billion 
pounds. However, since the paint, 
lacquer, and varnish business is a 
separate industry, quite distinct from 
plastics, its consumption of resins is 
not generally included in a review 
of plastics activities. 


The big push in plastics materials 
production started back in October, 
1948, and has increased almost month 
by month ever since. 

The maintenance of high produc- 
tion in ordinarily slack months inter- 
fered seriously with attempts by pro- 
ducers to build up reserve stocks of 
raw materials for anticipated busi- 
ness increases which normally occur 


in the fall and winter. As a result, 
the producers were not too well pre- 
pared to meet the heavy fall demand. 
Plastics, like nearly every chemical 
on the market, became a scarce com- 
modity—so scarce, in fact, that when 
the government cut back civilian 
usage of aluminum by 35% in No- 
vember, plastics processors disgust- 
edly and painfully snorted at pub- 
lished newspaper stories that molded 
and extruded plastics would be used 
as replacements. 


Strangely enough, with the excep- 
tion of polyethylene products, there 
were no particularly big develop- 
ments in the use of new plastics prod- 





Plastics 





ucts to account for the big upsurge. 
The public simply demanded more 
plastics products of already estab- 
lished lines. 


Because styrene monomer is needed 
for synthetic rubber, polystyrene has 
been in unprecedented demand. Pro- 
duction approached 250 million 
pounds in 1950, compared with 184 
million in 1949, yet molders assert 
they could have used twice as much. 


The big 1950 increase in polystyrene 
was spread out among all types of 
applications, but the most spectacular 
growth is estimated to be in the ever- 
increasing size of molded pieces. Re- 
frigeration parts and equipment; 
housewares; wall tile; novelties, toys, 
and premiums; and television parts 
were the leading products. 


Polystyrene may be shifted from 
these items to others in 1951, but the 
amount involved is a matter of doubt. 
In refrigerators, for example, the 
amount of polystyrene used per unit 
is increasing so that a smaller number 
of manufactured refrigerators might 
use an even greater amount of poly- 
styrene. 


The styrene based polyesters, which 
contain about one-third styrene, were 
manufactured in 1950 in quantities 
at least three times that of 1949 when 
3 million pounds were turned out, 
according to one producer. Polyesters 
and glass fibers are in great favor 
with the Armed Services for such 
things as boats, construction panels, 
lockers, sleds, special-type boxes or 
containers, radomes, armor, airplane 
fittings, pipe and tubes of various 
sorts. 


Regardless of the defense program, 
however, polyesters began to move 
upward in 1949 with marked im- 
provement in 1950. One company 
alone used 250 thousand pounds a 
month over a considerable period. 
Corrugated sheet for skylights and 
other structural forms is now claimed 
to be the biggest outlet. One manu- 
facturer of this sheet has doubled 
plant capacity and another has trip- 
led. A washing machine manufac- 
turer who pioneered the development 
of washing machine tubs has evi- 
denced satisfaction by not only in- 
creasing the percentage of plastic tubs 
produced, but has adapted polyesters 
to other items including dishwashers. 
Another big washing machine manu- 
facturer has come into the field with 
a polyester tub. 


Acetate usage in the past year has 
grown not only because of a general 
increase in demand for all plastics, 
but has benefited by intense design 
and merchandising campaigns by ma- 
terial producers; by a low-cost 
opaque material that has met wide 
acceptance; by higher heat and flame 


resistant materials that have proved 
highly successful in Christmas tree 
ornaments, electrical housing appli- 
ances, and kitchen cutlery. 


Available Market Data 


671. Plastics Survey. 


This is a study conducted by Ma- 
terials & Methods to determine the 
market for plastics offered by its 
field. The survey covers 1, Forms in 
which plastics are used; 2, propor- 
tion of companies fabricating their 
own plastics parts; 3, why some dis- 
continued the use of plastics; 4, type 


of information engineers want from 
plastics advertising. 


Associations 
Plastic Coatings and Film Assn., 343 
Lexington Ave., New York 16. 
Plastic Products Mfrs. Assn., 
Broadway, New York 10. 
Plastics Materials Mfrs. Assn., 
Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C 
Society of Plastics Engineers, 
Sargeant St., Holyoke, Mass. 
Society of the Plastics Industry, 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 
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Power Generation, Applications and Services 


(See also Diesel Industry; Electrical; Coal) 





The impressive figures on consump- 
tion of power by American industry 
reported by the Bureau of the Census 
for 1947 have been expanded sub- 
stantially in the intervening period, 
according to the Federal Power Com- 
mission. That body estimates a gain 
of 12% in production of electric en- 
ergy by electric utilities and indus- 
trial power plants 

For 1947, the last year for which 
detailed figures are available, the 
Bureau of the Census reported con- 
sumption of 146,758 million kw.- 
hrs., almost double the 73,791 re- 
ported in 1939, the previous census 
year 

Of this total, 102,822 million 
kw.-hrs. was purchased and the re- 
maining 43,936 million generated by 

anufacturers’ own plants. These 
increases of 129.3 and 53.7 
spectively, over 1939 
The 


ere 


new census figures on use of 
ergy indicate that industry is far 
ead of its time-table in the amount 
power made available to workers 
ith a gain of 98.9% in energy con- 
mption and of only 52.6% in num- 
sr of production workers in manu- 
cturing plants, the net increase per 
yorker over 1939 was 30.3 Horse- 
ywer per worker was 6.4 in 1939 and 
yparently reached 8.3 in 1947. This 
yas the largest gain recorded in any 
revious ten-year span 
Manufacturers spent $954,717,000 
yr purchased electric energy in 1947 
hose generating some of their own 
vent $2,376,801,000 for fuel and the 
mount spent for fuel for all pur- 
was $3,388,166,000. The total bill 
yr fuel and electric energy was 
343,883,000 
Power equipment and supplies in- 
annual expenditures of $2 
The field is divided roughly 
main segments, Power says 


ses 


olive 
Lion 

to two 

First comes the utility—the private- 
ly-owned central station generating 
electricity by steam and hydro, and 
to a lesser extent, by diesel and gas 
engine To these must be added a 
number of government owned power 
plants (mostly hydro) and a smaller 
group of city-owned power plants 
(mostly steam and diesel) 

Next come the power plants of 
industry—plants representing in the 
aggregate a far greater dollar invest- 
ment than all central-station plants 
combined, whether privately or pub- 
licly owned 

This statement is true in spite of 
the fact that capacity of all industrial 
electric generators, plus the power of 
all industrial prime movers not con- 
nected to generators, is less than half 
that of the central-station generators 
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Fuels and Electric Energy Consumed 


(Money figures in thousands) 


Fuels and Electric 
Purchased 
and Power Only Fo 


For Heat 
1947 
Quantity ( 


Unit 
Kind Measure 


Fuels 


Bituminous 

coal . 
Anthracite 
Coke 


Fuel oils 


Gas 
Natural 
Manuf'd 


Purchased.. 
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nerated 
und sold 


“ost Quantity 


Fuels ard Electric Energy 
sed 

All Purposes 

1939 1947 1939 


Quantity Cost Quantity 


Energy 


210,140 $1,34 
8,7 5 
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Electric Energy Consumed by Manufacturers 


(In millions of kilowatt-hours) 


1947 
43,279 
20,021 
15,801 
10,265 
10,247 

8,020 

7,049 

6,999 

5,980 

3,909 

3,730 

3,460 


Primary metal industries 
Chemical and allied products 
Paper and allied products 

Food and kindred products 
Textile mill products 

Stone, clay and glass products 
Transportation equipment 
Petroleum and coal products. 
Machinery, except electrical. 
Fabricated metal products 
Electrical machinery 

Rubber products ; : 
Lumber and products, except furni- 


2,507 
1,290 


Apparel and related products 
Furniture and fixtures. . 
Leather and leather products 
Instruments and related products 
Tobacco manufactures poe 
Miscellaneous manufactures 


146,788 


*Not available 


1,144 


Total cost 
of fuel and 
purchased 
energy 
$( 000) 
$1,317,136 
296,604 
198,276 
278,783 
166,492 
257,748 
124,695 
96,691 
146,971 
111,008 
64,420 
45,912 


1939 
> of U.S. Energy 
29.5 . 
9,988 
9,605 
6,468 
6,976 
4,886 
> 


3,555 
1,996 
. 


1,485 
1,590 


67,798 ° 
35,205 863 
29,728 354 
21,568 ° 
20,718 423 
12,459 a 
6,036 
33,270 


855 
833 
592 
546 
231 118 


100.0 $3,331,518 





There is a basic difference between 
central stations and industrial power 
plants. Central stations are designed 
to produce electricity and nothing 
else. Industrial plants, on the other 
hand, generate enormous quantities 
of steam for process and heating, be- 
sides producing electricity and me- 
chanical power. That is why indus- 
trial plants burn 100 per cent more 
steam fuel than central stations, yet 
generate less than half as much elec- 
trical and mechanical power 

For lack of any other source, they 
must produce their own process and 
heating steam. In the case of elec- 


tricity they have the choice of making 
their own or buying from utilities, 
and more often buy, unless the proc- 
ess-steam load makes it particularly 
easy to generate power on the spot. 


To put it another way, the boiler 
house is much more important rela- 
tively in the industrial plant than in 
the central station. This applies 
whether the test be made on the basis 
of relative floor space or relative dol- 
lar investment. 


Throughout industry it is customary 
for each industrial to hire one power 
engineer (known by that name or by 
the title of “Chief Engineer,” “Plant 











Specialized Better-than-2-Billion- 
Dollar Market 


The power engineer has a complicated, 
technical job—one requiring highly spe- 
cialized experience, knowledge, training 
and education. He is responsible for mil- 
lions of dollars worth of equipment and 
machinery; including steam equipment 
operating at medium and very high tem- 
peratures and pressures; electrical gener- 
ating, transmission and control equip- 
ment; tremendous annual expenditures 
for fuel, lubricants, supplies, tools and 
power plant maintenance. 


POWER ENGINEERING has been di- 
rect-connected to the power engineer's 
specific area of work interest for 55 years. 
It has changed and kept pace with his 
information needs. Today, those needs 
are more clear-cut and separate from 
other divisions of engineering than ever 
before because all functions have tended 
to become more specialized. 


That is why we have kept POWER EN. 
GINEERING as the only magazine pub- 
lished strictly for power people—and 
publish a companion magazine PLANT 
ENGINEERING to serve the separate 
engineering operations out in the manu- 
facturing plam or service establishment. 


By aiming directly at power engineers 
you reach a larger number of power spe- 
cialists than is possible’ in any other 
way. You hit the betterthan 2 billion dol- 
lar power equipment market with full 
concentrated force instead of a glancing 
blow. You don’t waste ammunition on 
targets which don't count in your score: 
hence you reach the power market more 
effectively and economically than in anv 
other way. 


24,320 
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Direct-Connected to Power Engineer's Specific Problems 


1 Effort into Wasteful Fringe 


@ Avoids Dilution of Advertisin 


Areas 


@ Assures Maximum Reader Interest because of More Help- 


ful Editorial Service 


Circulation Concentrated on 
Power-Producing Units 


POWER ENGINEERING circulation is 
concentrated on the following groups: 
Units 
Publie Utilities ...... seece “RO 
Manufacturing and Mining Indus- 
tries operating power plants. 
Power-producing Service 
Establishments . Ae 
Consulting and Contracting Firms, 
Government Departments, ete... 740 


10,811 


Total 16,537 

The tremendous increase in generated 

power, in a large degree, results from ex- 

pansion of existing capacity and additions 

to present plants. Plants are growing 

more complex and bigger in size and pur- 

chasing requirements. 

Recent reports show that of the 175.4 bil- 

lions of kilowatt-hours used by manufac- 

turing industries in 1950 

57.3 billions of kw. hr. were generated 
by industry 

118.1 billions of kw. hr. were generated 
by central stations 

All of which clearly indicates you cannot 

sell power equipment in a plant which 


Copies Provide Necessary Penetration 
at ALL Buyiny-Influence Levels 


has no power-producing facilities; but asf 
generating plants grow larger you can 
sell more per plant. ; 


Plant unit coverage is, of course, impord 
tant. However, in these days of hig 
costs, refinement and selectivity of i 
dividual coverage is vital to get the grea’ 
est value for your advertising dollar. bie 
ean count on the 24,320 copies of eac 
issue of POWER ENGINEERING to pros 
vide the necessary penetration at all buy® 
ing-influence levels. 


Solid Advertising Acceptance 
and Growth 


Because more manufacturers see if 
POWER ENGINEERING an opportunity 
to concentrate on the key men who super 
vise, operate and maintain power engit 
neering service—because of the bett 
visibility of copy and more advantageo 
advertising rate—many advertisers ha 
started new schedules or increased o 
ones. 


In a recent 12-month period, for examph 
POWER ENGINEERING showed a ga 
of 24% pages or 42%. Ask for samp 
copy, or let one of our district manage 
tell you how POWER ENGINEERIN 
can make your advertising to the poweF 
plant field more resultful. 





CHICAGO: John F. Morrison, 110 8. Dearborn &., 
Chicago 3, Ill Phone: DEarborn 2-5446 


NEW YORK: George L. Wright. Jr. Oscar Wilds 
1613 Graybar Bidg New York 17, N 4 Phone 
Murray Hi 5-3779 


PHILADELPHIA: Oscar Wilds, 1235 Jericho Road 
Abington, Pa Ogontz T261W 


CLEVELAND: Richard M. Ward. 2045 Fairmount 
Bivd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Fairmount 1-0616 





TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers of Power Engineering ~ 
110 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 
PACIFIC COAST: MeDonald Thompson, San Fran 


SOUTHWEST: Richard C. Wipperman, Mgr. 1118 


Plant Engineering 


cisco; J. Leslie Meek, 625 Market St., San 
cleco 4, Calif YUkon 6-0647 
‘or «(th 


Los Angeles: Connie J. Grabb, 3727 W 
Callf Dunkirk 17-5391 


St lee Angele 
Seattle: T. Harry Abney, Terminal Sales Bids 
Seattle 1. Wash Main 3860 


Odeans Drive, Dallas 11, Texas Winfeld 4911 
Vice President in Charge of Sales, Richard M 
Ward 
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® sell your product Vo the power 





50-YEAR TREND OF 
POWER PRODUCED BY 
UTILITIES AND INDUSTRY 


mm 
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1939 1951 INDUSTRIAL CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 


TOTAL MFG 
urns 
SERVICE, INSTITUTIONAL 
MOTELS. HOSPITALS, OTHERS 


MINING 
TRANSPORTATION 73 
ENGINEERING 
CONSULTING, CONTRACTING. GOVT 2.678 5,084 
MPE'S AGENTS, EDUCATION, ETC 2919 «= 4a 
GRAND TOTAL 308) 0 ant 
ANALYSIS BASED ON APPROK 90% ACTUAL CIRCULATION 














Ji trond of power produced by viltition end industry shows 


Many other covse-or-result factors show growth of power Advertnerns reach lorges! buying ovdience penetrote to 
field Only mogerine with 


9 growth 1s Power buying influences in every morer industry through Power 





beg growth ond future potential of power field morket 


THE POWER MARKET: HOW BASIC? 


No major industry can exist without the power services. 

For example, the machine tool industry depends on air 
conditioning to permit accurate measurements, many indus- 
tries need it for moisture control. Refrigeration is as essential 
to food processing plants as it is to hospitals. Compressed 
air is a key service. Hotels, big buildings of any kind, must 
have good heating systems ¥ 

Moreover, the wheels of all industry are useless without 
applied mechanical power. Industry without electricity today 
is unthinkable. And the lack of steam and circulated water 
would cripple it completely 

Yes, industry depends on the power services...and on 
the engineers who make, distribute, and apply these services. 
These engineers are your power-field market. This enormous 
market spans all manufacturing, mining, process industries, 
the vast service industries, institutions and utilities. 

The power field provides the muscle of industry... it is 
the most basic of all big industrial markets. 


THE POWER MARKET: HOW B/G? 





Many indicators show the enormous size and continued 
growth of the power field 

A good idea of your market potential in this field is shown in 
Chart A, above. This is the 50-year trend of electricity pro- 
duced by utilities and industry. Here is why electricity tells 
you so much about this market 

The power field not only makes all electricity... it uses 
three-fourths of all it makes — some for light and heat, but 
most for making still other power services like compressed 
air, pumped water, refrigeration, and for many other me- 
chanical applications. The power field turns the wheels of 
industry with electricity 


Even more significant than the 50-year record of growth 
are the actual plans in the books today: Federal Power Com- 
mission reports major utilities will install at least 10% more 
new capacity in 195] than existed at the start of this year. 

That's not all. The most recent check of plans and work 
under construction shows capacity will increase to nearly 
100,000,000 kw by 1954—compared with 63,000,000 at the 
beginning of 1950... a 50% increase in only five short years 
of the more than half-century history of this important part 
of the power field! 

And don’t forget: biggest single cause of electric utility 
growth is greater and greater need for all power services in 
industry. Utilities and industry are two major segments of 
the power field, and each depends on the other. 

You get a quick picture of other important indicators of 
power field size and growth in Chart B, which compares 1939 
and 1951. Note the significant and substantial increase in 
every one of these indicators. 

And note, in the lower left corner of Chart B, that the 
number of subscribers to Power magazine has increased 
proportionately. Power is the only magazine in this field 
showing such increase —it is the only magazine that has 
earned this increase with greater editorial coverage and ser- 
vice to the men who make this big, growing market for the 
products you sell. 


Power READERS: WHO? 


Industry must continue to increase production of goods per 
worker. This is necessary to maintain our national health, 
strength and growth. And the only way it can be done is to 
increase the use of power services per worker. 

Also, the more efficient and profitable operation of all kinds 
of service and institutional enterprises depends on the use of 
more power services per establishment, or unit. 

The nien you reach through Power are the men who are 
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MORE READERS AT 
LESS COST PER READER 


FEEDWATER TREATMENT 








ship studies. Costs ore 12-time rates 





ANNUAL EDITORIAL SERVICE 


PLANT DESIGN, OPERATION, OTHERS 
TOTAL FEATURE ARTICLES 


HOW TO, OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
TOTAL DEPARTMENTS . 19,407 

TOTAL STRAIGHT EDITORIAL 
COVERS, CONTENTS, BUYERS GUIDE NOT INCLUDED 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 1944-1950 
pacoucts —< 
BONERS, ACCESSORIES 2,240 

ECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


FUELS, FUEL-BURNING EQUIPMENT 
HEAT-EXCHANGE EQUIPMENT 

HEATING, VENTIL., AIR CONDITIONING 
LUBRICANTS 

MAINTENANCE MAT'LS, TOOLS, SUPPLIES 
MATERIALS-HANDLUNG EQUIPMENT 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
METALS AND ALLOYS 

METERS, INSTRUMENTS 

PRIME MOVERS 


WATER TREATMENT EQUIP, CHEMICALS 
OTHERS 


Source Display Space Records 














[) Memeteswren’ own studios chow you gut mow fer you Mest complete coverage of technical and practical needs 
of freld goin top readership trom biggest oudience 


money in Power more reader: ond at les: cos! per reode. 


responsible for this continual increase in power-service use. 
They find new ways to apply power, they develop new ways 
to distribute and generate power. 

Their titles? They range from just plain Engineer to Presi- 
dent. Consulting engineer, chief engineer, plant engineer, 
master mechanic —these are just a few of hundreds. But 
titles do not make buying power, experience and knowledge 
do. That is why you reach the richest concentration of 
power-goods buying power in the world through Power... 

Throughout every kind of industry (see Chart C), the 
men who read Power are the men who have the experience 
and knowledge to plan power-service projects, who design, 
build, install, operate and maintain power-service systems. 

You reach the biggest and most concentrated reading audi- 
ence of these men through Power than through any other 
magazine in the world. 

You get more penetration (Chart C) and you reach them 
more economically (Chart D), through Power. 


Power EDITORIAL SKILL 


You want your advertisement to be read by men of influence. 
The men of influence in the power-field market read Power 
because its pages provide the most complete and useful in- 
formational service in this field (see Chart E). 

This outstanding service is provided by Power’s editorial 
staff of 12 editors — largest full-time staff in the power field, 


PRODUCT, PUT 
\ e@ 


Products Power reoders buy shown by advertising record 
Advertisers endorie Power with most pages in field. 


and the equal of any in business publishing today. 

They have gained for Power world-wide recognition as the! 
authority on current power-field developments and methods, 
Attesting to this recognition, and to the benefits derived by” 
advertisers, is this fact: i 

To our best knowledge every accredited readership study, 
made independently by manufacturers over their own cus¢ 
tomer and prospect lists, year after year shows Power top§ 


in readership... by a conclusively wide margin. 


Power ADVERTISERS 


Twenty-four leading advertisers have used the hard-selling 
pages of Power consistently, for more than a half century... 
70 other advertisers for at least two decades. In fact, 
its present advertisers, more than 200 have been consiste 
Power advertisers for a minimum of five years. 

The products that have been successfully advertised throug 
this magazine are indicated by the record of pages used (se 
Chart F.) Many products in these categories are advertise 
more in Power than in any other magazine in the world. : 

And advertisers use more Power pages to display theit, 
wares and services than they put in the next two power- field 
magazines combined. 

More and more advertisers are recognizing the mighty nell 
ket potential that exists for their products in the power field 
And most industrial advertisers who know this field agree: 


BEHIND IT 
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transmission and 
the power 


application of all 
services. Generation in- 
volves boilers, steam engines, diesel 
engines, gas engines, water turbines, 
service water pumps and heaters, air 
compressors, refrigeration compres- 
sors, tanks and heating coils, plus a 
great variety of associated equip- 
ment (including instruments, meters, 
pumps, fans, condensers, feed heaters, 
water softeners, etc.) 


In transmission the 
into two broad classes. One 
pure energy, requiring wires, cables, 
shafts, pulleys, gears, chains, sprock- 
ets The other is energy in mate- 
rial form, requiring ducts in the case 
‘f conditioned air, and pipes for the 
others—steam, hot water, cold water, 
refrigeration and compressed air 
With the piping goes a vast array of 
fittings, valves, hangers, insulation, 
traps, instruments, flowmeters, etc 


fall 
class 


services 


1S 


etc 


In the industrial plant the respon- 
sibilities of the power engineer follow 
these conveyances from the point of 
service generation or purchase in the 


factory to the point where it is ap 
plied to a motor, a production ma- 
chine, a process kettle, a iamp, a unit 
heater, etc 

Another division of the field is the 
power-service equipment of large 
buildings and institutions, which 
much like that of manufacturing 
plants. A large hotel in New York, 
for example, contains pulverized- 
fuel-fired boilers, steam engines, die- 
sel engines, refrigeration, hot and cold 
water services, compressed air, air- 
conditioning, elevators, etc.—ali the 
responsibilities of the power engineer 


1S 


Operating Methods 


The first objective of the power en- 
gineer is to maintain uninterrupted 
service. The second is to give service 
of good quality (constant voltage and 
frequency, constant water pressure 
and temperature, and well-controlled 
air conditioning) 

Finally comes the matter of cost 
The up and coming engineer figures 








Quick FACTS You'll Want About 


INDUSTRY «> POWER 


Question: EXACTLY WHO ARE 
THESE EXECUTIVES AND ENGI- 
NEERS? 

Answer: Our readers are the men who 
select . . . install . . . operate . . . and 
maintain engineered plant services and 
equipment up to — but not including — 
production machinery 
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Question: WHAT ARE “THE EN- 
GINEERED PLANT SERVICES?” 


Answer: Our readers are responsible 
for the delivery within the plant — 
when, where and how needed — of 

Electrical Energy. Steam Power 

Compressed Air. Water 

Conditioned Air. Gas, etc 
They are also responsible for Mechan- 
ical Drive Systems, and for the treat- 
ment and disposal of Industrial Wastes 
and other service jobs. 
Question: WHAT PLANT EQUIP- 
MENT CONCERNS YOUR 
READERS? 
Answer: The list is as long as your 
arm. We can besx illustrate by show- 
ing the subjects of typical editorial 
articles from INDUSTRY AND POWER: 

Mechanical power transmission 

Electrical distribution 

Steam and power plants 

Feedwater treatment 

Boilers, diesels 

Heating, ventilating 

Air cleaning and conditioning 

Process instrumentation and controls 

Fuels, stokers and firing 

Turbines and turbine drives 

Motors, pumps, ait compressors 

Coal, ash, bulk handling 

Lubrication, piping systems 

Steam pollution and waste disposal 

Water supply, corrosion control 

Condensers, heat exchangers 

Construction, erection, maintenance 

equipment and tools 

If you build and sell these products 
or their components, your advertis- 
ing in I & P will reach the right 
audience. 
Question: WHAT IS INpustryY AND 
Power's COVERAGE OF THESE 
MEN ? 
Answer: Across all American indus- 
try, in all worth-while plants. Specif- 
ically, INDUSTRY AND POWER reaches 
38,180 men in 34,959 industrial 
plant units. Here is the Audited 
Count as of March, 1951. 
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the magazine for 
executives and engineers 
responsible for the vital 
ENGINEERED 

PLANT SERVICES 


CLASSIFICATION CIRCULATION 
Ind Units 
Chemical and Process Industries 5,594 4,750 
Food and Kindred Products 3,731 3,577 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 1,119 1,042 
Textile Manufacturers 2,317 2,124 
Primary Metal Industries 2,070 1,694 
Lumber and Wood Products 1,735 1,695 
Mines and Quarries 1,090 1,009 
Machinery and Fabricating 5,596 5,025 
Electrical Machinery, 

Equipment and Supplies 785 679 
Transportation Equipment 1,424 1,214 
Public Utilities 3,539 43,263 
Specialty Manufacturers 1,051 1,006 
Service Industries 931 926 
Public Buildings 4,693 4,520 
Engineers and Architects 1,329 1,312 
Manufacturers Salesmen 

and Representatives $91 591 
Miscellaneous 585 $32 


Total all classifications 38,180 34,959 5 


Question; HOW DOES Inbustry 
AND Power REACH THESE MEN ? 
Answer: I & P is mailed to indi- 
viduals by name. Careful selection of 
each name assures that the individual 
is responsible, by job function, for 
important Engineered Plant Services. 
Before an individual is entitled to a 
subscription, the plant he works in 
must be rated as worthy of coverage. 
We invite your personal examination, 
of our circulation records. 


Question: HOW THOROUGH IS) 
READERSHIP OF INbusTRY AND 
POWER? - 
Answer: Proof that I & P gets in-J 
tense readership is available in they 
form of hundreds of requests for re 
prints of valuable articles. Compari4 
son of measurable readership during) 
the last twelve months with the pre4 
ceding like period shows gains aver-" 
aging over 127%! To capitalize on 
this interest, alert advertisers have in- 
creased the space they are scheduling 
in I. & P. by 22.5% — and the trend 
is still upward! 


GET ALL THE FACTS — 
and you'll place | & P high on your 
“must schedule for effective cover- 


age of the right men in 


the worth- 


while plants. Up-to-date N.I.A.A. type 


data sheets available. 
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THE POWER SYSTEM includes GENERATION, TRANSMISSION ond APPLICATION of electrical 


energy, steam, mechonicol power, heot, compressed ond conditioned air, refriceration 





the unit cost of each He 
works to keep the unit cost low. If he 


is an industrial power engineer he 


service simply erty and the cost of equipping it with 


pumps and power. He will estimate 


means saving enough to pay 
a good return on the new investment. 
If all the 


works also to reduce the number of 
units consumed. Fewer units 
cost per unit means much 
lower yearly power-service cost 

The unit compounded of 
fuel, labor, repairs, maintenance, etc., 
plus the fixed charges on the invest- 
ment Logically, the engineer con- 
siders existing equipment obsolete 
when it reaches the point where the 
higher efficiency of modern equip- 
ment would “pay its keep,” which 


service 
at less 


cost is 
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The activities of the power engineer 
consist, in part, of determining when 
such modernization of equipment (and 
the buying of meters and other acces- 
sories) will pay dividends, and, also, 
he pays constant attention to ways of 
operation and maintenance to get 
more out of fewer tons of coal. 


For example, the plant may be buy- 
ing water. If water bills are high, 
the engineer will study the cost and 
output of a drilled well on the prop- 


the power consumption. 
operating and fixed charges show a 
substantial saving over city water, he 
will propose the new project to his 
management. 

By the same process of investigation 
and economic reasoning he will de- 
cide whether to make or buy his elec- 
tricity, whether to install his air com- 
pressors in the powerhouse or out in 
the factory, what type of air-condi- 
tioning to use, and so on. 








Index to Progress 


Power is the common physical de- 
nominator of modern civilization. 
Without power, none of the major 
advances in science, construction, in- 
dustry or business would have been 
possible. 

The past five decades have seen 
phenomenal adances in civilization, 
made possible by more and new uses 
of power in all its forms. The com- 
plex power system of today, with the 
heat pump, gas turbines, atomic en- 
ergy, mercury boiler and all the 
power services, mushroomed from the 
simple low pressure boiler, stack and 
steam engine of yesterday 

Industrial executives everywhere 
are discovering that maximum power 
use per worker is the sure path to 
low-cost production. In factory after 
factory machine tools and other ma- 
chines are made stronger, equipped 
with heavier motors, taking heavier 
cuts. Mechanical handling of mate- 
rials constantly increases. Compressed 
air, refrigeration, air conditioning, 
process heat and electronic heating 
find new uses. 


The Road Ahead 


According to Government figures, 
American industry has spent $83 bil- 
lion for new and improved plants and 
equipment since the end of the last 
war. This country now has a pro- 
ductive potential greater than all the 
rest of the world 

And 1951 will see a plant expansion 
program greater than any previous 
year of our nation’s history—$21.9 bil- 
lion for new plants and equipment 
during the twelve months of 1951 
This tops the best of all previous 
years by over 14% 

Yet, all this productive capacity is 
completely useless without power to 
put it into operation. That is why 
utilities, which furnish the great bulk 
of all the electricity industry uses, 
are planning to expand facilities from 
66.7 million kilowatts at the end of 
1950 to over 102 million kilowatts at 
the end of 1955. According to the 
Federal Power Commission, over 7 
million kilowatts of new capacity will 
be added during 1951 alone. 

If we continue along the present 
lines of semi-mobilization, the Edison 
Electric Institute estimates that ca- 
pacity reserve will actually increase 
to 14%% in 1951, to 18% in 1952, and 
to 20% in 1953. 

These conditions, found in the cen- 
tral station market, typify the situa- 
tion with regard to industry. The 
large increases in capacity in the na- 
tion's utility plants are being made to 
meet the demands of industry and 
commercial establishments—who use 
over two-thirds of all electrical en- 
ergy generated in this country 
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Among the notably growing loads 
are air conditioning, water heaters, 
television, commercial lighting, elec- 
tric welding and high frequency proc- 
ess heating. 

Yet above all these electrical ap- 
plications stands out the steady rise 
in the horsepower per driven machine 
in factories—the use of more and 
more power: key to increased pro- 
ductivity. 

The power field is far more stable 
than business generally. The demand 
and use of power must continue; for 
it is the fundamental, basic compo- 
nent of all social, economic and in- 
dustrial life. Every economic, poli- 
tical, engineering and social change 
in this country or in the world de- 
mands more power to implement the 
change. Thus the demand for power 
—hence for power equipment and 
supplies—goes on. Electrical history 
reveals this amazing stability of the 
power field. For example, at the 
depth of the great depression, elec- 
tricity sales were only 14% below 
1929. 


Integration 


While the United States has devel- 
oped its power resources to a greater 
extent than any other country, 
Power Generation said that the em- 
ployment of integration to obtain 
maximum results is just beginning. 

Since the war ended in 1945, despite 
lack of integration on a national 
scale, the electric utilities have made 
considerable progress in arrange- 
ments for power pooling and inter- 
connection of electric systems. This 
substantially increases the relative 
availability, and, therefore, the com- 
parative value of our reserves today. 

As L. V. Sutton, president of the 
Edison Electric Institute pointed out 
recently, as a purely hypothetical 
problem to illustrate the flexibility of 
our power systems, suppose we as- 


sume that a power station in the 
heavy industrial area of Ohio or 
Pennsylvania were bombed or sabo- 
taged. Through interconnections and 
power pooling arrangements, elec- 
tricity could be shifted from the 
stricken area from as far west as 
Chicago; from as far southwest as 
Houston; from Atlanta on the south- 
east; and from the northeastern city 
of Boston; and, of course, from the 
electric systems in between. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may 
be obtained through INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 

701. Catalog Design Guide and Check 
Lists of Catalog Information. 

A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover information regarding 
(1), producer; (2), materials; (3), 
equipment; (4), services. Issued by 
Sweet’s Catalog Service. : 


702. Market Selector and Analyzer 
for the Power Field. 

In this folder, Power presents an 
audit of products advertised to the 
power field and a “picto-selector” 
which shows the wide variety of 
equipment used in the typical power 
system. 

703. The Power Market. 

This media-data file by Power de- 
fines the power plant field quickly 
but succinctly and outlines the pub- 
lication’s position in it. 

704. Power Generation Data File and 
Chart. 

This market and media folder by 
Power Generation contains not only 
a diagram of “Methods and equip- 
ment used in power engineering,” but 
special product stories and other im- 
portant data. 
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Associations National Assn. of Power Engineers, 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 
American Boiler and Affiliated In- Power Transmission Council, 41 
dustries, 15 Park Row, New York 7. Park Row, New York 7 


Publications 


{Audited and sworm circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. light 
face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
Dec. 31. 1950] 
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Printing, Publishing 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Paper, Paper Products) 





Technologically, the printing indus- 
try is in one of its great periods of 
progress, according to Inland Printer. 


On the business side, since the peak 
of the postwar boom was passed early 
in 1948, its situation has been one of 
satisfactory sales volume, high costs, 
including the second highest indus- 
trial wage rate in the country, and a 
low net percentage of profit. Accord- 
ingly, printing management has been 
concentrating on efficiency of opera- 
tion and reduction of costs 

The recent Graphic Arts Exposition 
in Chicago offered a huge and dra- 
matic show window of new technical 
and mechanical developments of the 
past decade. Most marked of these 
advances is the utilization of photog- 
raphy and electronics in many of 
the operations which prepare printing 
plates and forms for the press. It is 
mainly in these preparatory opera- 
tions, rather than in actual press pro- 
duction, that the average printer ex- 
pects to increase his efficiency and 
improve the quality of his product. 
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Commercial Printing and Allied Industries in 1947 
(Money figures in thousands) 


Commercial printing 
Lithographing 

Greeting cards 

Bookbinding 

Blankbook making and paper ang 
Loose-leaf binders 
Miscellaneous bookbinding 
Typesetting 

Engraving and plate making. . 
Photoengraving : 
Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


17 


066 


Value of 
Products 
$1,521,655 

48 


Cost of 


Employes 
Materials 


(000) 
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52 
13 
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2,698,156 
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$884,809 


Bureau of the 
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States with circulations of 29,318,838 
at the close of 1950. There were 1,450 
evening newspapers with circulations 
of 40,864,607, and 549 Sunday news- 
papers with circulations of 51,164,114. 
While circulations were at an all- 
time high, the number of morning 
and evening papers decreased slightly 
from 1949. 

The American Press Association re- 
ported 8,600 weekly newspapers with 
circulations of 13,500,000 
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(Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: 
circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
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Purchasing 


(See also Commerce and Distribution: Industrial Distribution; Manufacturing Industries; Railroads) 





No other development has had such 
a tremendous impact on industrial 
marketing as the marked trend to- 
ward bigness of manufacturing units. 

At one time the industrial market 
consisted largely of small businesses. 
But so great has been the gravitation 
of industrial strength toward larger 
units that the latest United States 
Census of Manufactures shows that 
24,542 plants with 100 or more em- 
ployes represent fully 75% of the mar- 
ket. The remaining 25% is scattered 
among 216,000 smaller plants. 

But even these dramatic figures do 
not reveal the full extent of the con- 
centration of industrial buying power. 
For many plants are owned by compa- 
nies operating from two to more than 
100 plants. Of the 240,881 manufactur- 
ing plants reported in the last census, 
one-seventh, or 35,213, are operated 
by some 8,200 multi-plant manufac- 
turing organizations. This relatively 
small proportion of plants represents 
close to three-fifths of the industrial 
market. 

The movement toward large units 
has had a revolutionary effect on in- 
dustrial procurement. In the small, 
single-plant unit, all executive func- 
tions are performed by the proprietor. 
He is not only the administrative 
head, but also the superintendent, 
sales manager, and purchasing agent. 
As the business becomes larger, each 
of these functions becomes the respon- 
sibility of a specialist. 

Thus we find that in the large units 
production is in charge of the manu- 
facturing chief, selling in the hands 
of the sales manager, and purchasing 
the responsibility of the purchasing 
agent. In the multi-plant organiza- 
tions, the purchasing department at 
headquarters usually buys for all 
plants. 

Therefore, the growth of centralized 
purchasing—meaning the vesting of 
purchasing power in one department 
instead of having it scattered through- 
out the organization—parallels the 
great and growing concentration of in- 
dustrial strength among the larger 
manufacturing units 


Centralized Purchasing 


Few large manufacturing organiza- 
tions attempt to operate without cen- 
tralized purchasing. Successful opera- 
tion is in fact impossible without 
specialization of executive functions. 
Purchasing is among the most impor- 
tant of these functions, for of every 
manufacturing dollar, an average of 
58c goes into purchased material. In 
large organizations the “scatteration” 


of buying authority is too wasteful to 
be tolerated. 

Economical inventory maintenance 
is impossible without a central au- 
thority. Moreover, where buying is 
the occasional duty of many execu- 
tives rather than the full-time respon- 
sibility of a specialized department, 
irregularities are likely to develop. 

The point at which concentration of 
buying power becomes a competitive 
necessity varies with industries and 
even with individual companies. In 
some cases it may be below 100 em- 
ployees, in others, above 500. A tex- 
tile plant with 400 employees is small, 
whereas a machinery-building plant 
with 200 employees is rather substan- 
tial. 

Purchasing for the majority of 
plants with 100 or more employees is 
done through a centralized purchasing 
department, either in the plant itself, 
as in the case of single-plant compa- 
nies, or at headquarters, as in the case 
of multi-plant organizations. 

Purchasing Magazine estimates the 
number of industrial purchasing de- 
partments to be between 10,000 and 
10,500. 


Number of Buyers 


The great majority of industrial 
purchasing departments have but one 
individual with buying authority, the 
purchasing agent himself. The Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents recently surveyed its member- 
ship with this result: 

Departments having one individual 
with buying authority, 60%; depart- 
ments having two to four individuals 
with buying authority, 35%; depart- 
ments with five or more individuals 
with buying authority, 5%. 


Reporting 


According to a survey by the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 37% of purchasing agents are 
responsible directly to the president 
of the company, 25% to the general 
manager. In only 11% does the pur- 
chasing department come under the 
jurisdiction of operating or financial 
departments. Thus in the great major- 
ity of cases, purchasing is regarded 
as a separate and special function, 
with independent authority, and co- 
ordinate with sales, production, and 
financial departments. 

The advantage of centralized pur- 
chasing may be summarized by point- 
ing out that (1) Responsibility for 
procurement and allied functions is 
focused at a single point in the organ- 
ization; (2) specialized attention, 


training, experience and skill in buy- 
ing make for better performance of 
this function; (3) other executives 
and department heads are relieved of 
troublesome and_ time - consuming 
problems of procurement and are en- 
abled to concentrate on their major 
responsibilities; (4) requirements of 
all departments and divisions can be 
standardized and consolidated into 
quantity purchases, and scheduled for 
delivery when and as needed, result- 
ing in better prices and lower inven- 
tory requirements; (5) the functions 
of receiving, inspecting, storing, ma- 
terial handling, inventory control, 
and inbound traffic are correlated and 
controlled in the process of adminis- 
tering an overall procurement fro- 
gram. 


Corollary Functions 


The purchasing function involves 
more than the actual buying. It is a 
policy-making function that includes 
standardization activities, elimina- 
tion of unnecessary restrictive clauses 
in specifications, determination of eco- 
nomical purchase quantities, study of 
economic and market conditions, 
scheduling of purchases, development 
of alternate materials and sources of 
supply, elimination of avoidable 
waste resulting from unnecessary ex- 
tras and deviations from commercial 
standards, obsolescence, improper ap- 
plication of materials, and the like. 7 

Allied functions that frequently 
come under purchasing department 7 
jurisdiction are: Expediting, 85.6%; 
surplus disposal, 82.6%; inventory 
control, 68.5%; material control, 
64.7%; subcontracting, 49.2%; stock- 7 
room operation, 41%; traffic, 39.2%; 7 
inspection, 30%. 

The particular prerogatives of the 7 
purchasing department are: (1) Se- / 
lection of the supplier; (2) all vendor 7 
contacts, including the arrangement 
of broader conferences if these are 
desirable. from the salesman’s origi- 
nal call through any adjustments that 
may be required after delivery, in- 
cluding all correspondence relating to 
the purchase; (3) the right to check 
the requisition against the actual 
need, and to determine the quantity 
to be purchased; (4) all commercial 
terms of the purchase. 

Today’s purchasing executive has 
still another function. 

The purchasing department is the 
manufacturing organization's central 
point for receiving information on 
new products and methods and for 
disseminating that information to the 
using department. The purchasing de- 
partment suggests new equipment, 
new materials, new methods to pro- 
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duction, engineering, and other using 
departments 

Management generally (87%) 
quires the purchasing department to 
maintain alternative sources of supply 
on all materials. The usual procedure 
develop a list of “approved 
sources” for each item. This list in- 
cludes the names of from two to eight 
suppliers capable of supplying a prod- 
uct satisfactory for the company’s use 
and meeting its specifications. The se- 
lection of a source of supply for each 
order is made in the purchasing de- 
partment, from this list; or, if com- 
petitive bids are sought, these are the 
companies to whom the invitations to 
bid are sent 

It is comm 


re- 


is to 


n practice to secure the 


assent of operating departments as to 
the acceptability of a product before 
adding the supplier’s name to the 
“approved list” of sources; once this 
has been done, the decision as to se- 
lection of a supplier for a particular 
order is the responsibility and prerog- 
ative of the purchasing department. 
There is a growing trend in purchas- 
ing to invite from sup- 
pliers as to possible alternative mate- 
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Purchasing departments 
broaden approved lists to the point of 
securing adequate competition, but to 
keep them within the bounds of prac- 
workability 
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Radios, Phonographs, and Musical Instruments 


(See also Electronics) 





The boom in television has made 
1948 sales figures for radio stores ob- 
solete. The 1948 Census of Business 
reported 7,231 radio stores with sales 
of $384,057,000. The high unit price of 
television receivers caused radio 
stores to gain 10% in 1949 and 24% 
in 1950, when television enjoyed its 
biggest year. However, so many types 
of stores now sell radio and television 
sets that these figures probably do 
not reveal the whole story 


The 1948 Census of Business also 
reported 12,558 radio repair shops 
with receipts of $100,679,000. Since 
1948 there has been a great expansion 
of these establishments, limited only 
by the number of technicians avail- 
able 


Musical Instruments 


The 1948 Census of Business 
reported 6,120 music stores, compared 
with only 2,930 in 1939. Sales in 1948 
were $337,338,000, five times the 1939 
figure 

The rejuvenation of phonograph 
records, according to The Billboard, 
came with the introduction of a prac- 
tical automatic record changer in the 
late 30’s. It was further sparked by 
the use of changer units in radio- 
phonograph and radio-phonograph- 
television combination sets later on. 
It is estimated there are 16 million 
record players in home use today 


The public annually buys 200 mil- 
lion new records through more than 
20,000 retail outlets, including music 
tores, department stores, radio and 
appliance establishments and furni- 
ture stores 


Another substantial market for rec- 
ords lies in the coin-operated music 
machine field. “Juke boxes” require 
50 million records a year for use in 
450,000 machines currently on loca- 
tion 


Radio stations employ more than 
3,000 “disc jockeys” to bring recorded 
music into the home. Most of these 
records are provided gratis by manu- 
facturers. 


There are 835 record manufactur- 
ers producing one or more of three 
types of records; the standard 78 
rpm record in 10 and 12-inch sizes; 
the 33-1/3 rpm record in 7, 10 and 
12-inch sizes; and the 45 rpm record 
in the 7-inch size. Distribution of 
these products is primarily through 
400 wholesalers, though some manu- 
facturers operate their own branches. 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 1:1 establichments produc- 
ing phonograph records, with sales 
of $110,184,000. In 1939, 43 plants had 
sales of $9,427,000. 


Some of the traditional products 
provide a substantial, if not spectacu- 
lar, volume of business for music 
stores. The 1947 Census of Manufac- 
tures reported 169 establishments 
producing musical instruments, ex- 
cept pianos and organs. They had 
shipments of $31.4 million. 

There were 27 piano manufacturers 
with shipments of $55.1 million; 27 
organ manufacturers with sales of 
$12.4 million; and 37 parts producers 
with volume of $19.9 million. Ship- 
ments of pianos in 1947 were 147,400. 


Associations 

National Assn. of Band Instrument 
Mfrs., Box 337, Elkhart, Ind. 

National Assn. of Music Merchants, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

National Assn. of Musical Merchan- 
dise Mfrs., 4700 W. Walton St., Chi- 
cago 51. 

National Assn. of Musical Merchan- 
dise Wholesalers, Society of Savings 
Bidg., Cleveland 14. 

National Piano Mfrs. 
Arch St., Philadelphia 6. 

Radio Mfrs. Assn., 1317 F St., 
ington 4, D. C. 
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Railroads 


(See also Transit Industry) 





The 1951 railway market is espe- 
cially active, both in heavy orders 
for new cars and locomotives, and 
also in the expansion of maintenance 
and improvement programs to fixed 
properties. 

In the first three months of 1951, 
Railway Age reported orders for new 
equipment totaling $354,142,000, 
which called for 771 diesel-electric 
locomotive units, six steam locomo- 
tives, 69 passenger cars and 39,230 
freight-train cars. As a result of 
these orders, the backlog of freight 
cars on order on April 1 reached 
158,619, and locomotives on order 
March 1, aggregated 1,652, compared 
with 1,111 on March 1 of last year. 


The present high level of railway 
buying is likely to continue for some 
time. Railroads will require 300,000 
new freight cars by mid-1953 to 
meet the steadily increasing needs 
of freight traffic. Further evidence 
of the expansion of railway buying 
is found in the estimates submitted by 
the railroads to the LC.C., indicating 
that their 1951 capital expenditures 
will reach an all-time high—$1,376 
million compared with $1,312 million 
in 1949, the former peak. 


Railway freight traffic and railway 
earnings are increasing substantially. 
From preliminary reports of 81 Class 
I railroads representing 81.5% of total 
operating revenues, the Association of 
American Railroads has estimated that 
gross revenues in March 1951 amount- 
ed to $701,944,953, an increase of 15.8% 
above the $605,939,817 reported for 
the same 1950 month. Net railway 
operating income of Class I railroads 
for the first two months of 1951 to- 
taled $96,670,698, compared with $47,- 
656,153 in the corresponding period 
of 1950. As an indication of the up- 
ward trend in railway buying, pur- 
chases of materials, supplies and fuel, 
plus orders for equipment, by the 
Class I railroads during January, 
1951, totaled $347,482,000 compared 
with $193,600,000 in January, 1950. 


Magnitude of Industry 


American railways have no coun- 
terpart anywhere in the world. Be- 
cause of their tremendous investment 
in locomotives, rolling stock and 
fixed properties and because they are 
the backbone of the nation’s trans- 
portation service their yearly needs 
in equipment and materials comprise 
one of the country’s major industrial 
markets. 

With about 6% of the world’s land 
area and less than 6% of the total 
population, the United States has 
about 29% of the world’s railway 
mileage. The reported investment in 
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railway properties of all railroads in- 
cluding switching and terminal com- 
panies is more than $30.5 billion. Ap- 
proximately three-quarters of this 
investment is in railway fixed prop- 
erties and the remainder is in rolling 
stock. The average investment per 
mile of line amounts to $136,165 or 
more than $24,000 per employe. With 
224,511 miles of line comprising 
397,232 miles of track in operation 
and with 17,000 freight trains oper- 
ated daily, railways carry about 62% 
of all inter-city commercial freight 
and about 54% of all inter-city com- 
mercial passenger traffic. 

Their annual shopping list includes 
more than 100,000 different items 
ranging from locomotives to lubri- 
cants, and from toothpicks to tele- 
phone poles. The railways spend over 
$2 billion annually for products—new 
cars and locomotives, materials, sup- 
plies and fuel. They employ about 
1,250,000 workers; their annual pay- 
rolls amount to well over $4% billion; 
their yearly tax bill exceeded $1 bil- 
lion in 1950; and they own more than 
4,000,000 acres of land (equivalent 
to the entire area of the State of 
Connecticut) which is used for right- 
of-way, yards, shops, station grounds 
and other transportation purposes. 


Tratfic Outlook 


In 1944, the peak period of World 
War II, the railroads handled ap- 


proximately 737 billion ton-miles of 
transportation. In 1950, they handled 
598 billion ton-miles, and in 1951, in 
the absence of full-scale war, they” 
will be called upon to move 687 bil-7 
lion ton-miles. In 1952, according to 
James K. Knudson, director of de-7 
fense transportation, the total may ® 
reach 753 billion ton-miles, a new 
all-time peak. These prospects em-J] 
phasize the need for continued heavy” 
equipment and fixed-facility im-7 
prevement programs. 4 


Earnings and Improvements. 


The net income of the Class I rail- 
roads in 1950 after interest and ren- 
tals totaled $786 million, compared 
with $434 million in 1949, according 
to the Bureau of Railway Economics 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The year’s net railway oper- 
ating income before interest and ren- 
tals totaled $1,039,834,971, a return of 
4.22%, compared with 1949’s $686,- 
686,597, a return of 2.86%. 

The 1950 gross was $9,473,210,788, 
compared to $8,580,314,188 in 1949. 
Total operating expenses in 1950 
were $7,059,273,185, compared to $6,- 
891,900,631 in 1949. 

Since 1921, the railways have in- 
vested $17 billion in new equipment 
and facilities. Since the end of World 
War II they have invested more than 
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PHENOMENAL Reader 
Interest & RESPONSE! 


A recent reader service survey (4-page 
questionnaire) brought 9,919 replies — 
more than 54% of Modern Railroads’ 
circulation, and — imagine this — a writ- 
ten response which is actually more than 
any other Railway Publication’s entire 
railroad circulation! 


EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE 


Three national awards in the past two 
years! 4-color, no-advertising covers. A 
new, brief, fully-illustrated style. Life-size 
format. Completely staff-written. Editori- 
ally, it’s just what readers, and advertisers, 
want! 

Look into 

MODERN 


It’s BIG in Format, Editorial Impact 


and Readership 
It’s Beautiful—write for sample copy 
and see! 
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ADVERTISING GROWTH 


The chart above is an amazing picture of 
how advertisers to the railroad field are 
switching to MODERN RAILROADS. This 
is NOT a comparative chart, showing per- 
centages — it is ACTUAL DOLLARS and 
where they are being spent — the trend to 
MODERN RAILROADS proves that alert 
advertisers know their BEST ADVERTIS- 
ty! 
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PURCHASES OF FUEL, MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES—Railways 
of Class |—Calendar Years 1950 and 1949 


tem 
FUEL: 
Bituminous cool 
Anthracite cool 
Fuel oi!—Residval 
Fuel oil—Diesel 
Gasoline 


All other (coke, wood, fue! for illuminaiion) 


Tete! fuel 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Cross ties (trsated and untreated) 


Switch & bridge ties (trected & wnt.) 


and timber 


$317,927 4 
5,080. 








93,402 
171,941. 
8,257. 
12,112. 
S6,719 000 











$ 55,736,000 
17,451,000 
000 


lumber (equipment, rough ond finished) 38,932 


Other forest products 
Tete! forest products 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: 


9,137,000 


1949 


$318,642,000 
4,872,000 


90,723,000 
132,47 4,000 
8,475,000 
8,973,000 





$121,256,000 


end second = = hand, 


. axles and tires 
Frogs, switches and 
ports of some 


Trock fostenings, trock bolts, spikes, etc 
turntebles & struct 


tron bri 
oll kinds 


crossings, 


$ 99,123,000 
52,482,000 


23,175,000 
78,886,000 


teel, 
P 7,147,000 


Bar iron ond weet, gerne steel, too! steel, 


untabricated 
end choin, exe 
firebox, tonk, 
oll kinds 


Forgings ond pressed steel ports for 


locomotives 


rol shopes, wire 
light coil; 
sheet iron ond steel, 


netting 
boiler, 


41,241,000 
3,029,000 


Cer forgings, iron & steel, and fabricated 


or sheped steel, for possenger ond 


freight cors 


Fives ond tubes for locos. & stationary 


ilers 


29,899,000 
5,161,000 


Bolts, ovts, washers, rivets, leg screws, 


pins & studs 


Springs, helical and elliptical, all kinds 


for locomotives and cors — 
locomotive and cor castings, 


couplers, frames ond cor roofs 


beams, 


Track and roedway tools, all kinds, includ- 


ing hend ond 
cellaneous Fr 


wer operated tools,- mis- 
ay moterial and fencing 


. hand, push and trailer cors, ond 


ports for some 
Machinery and repoir ports 


Boilers, ond all other iron ond steel 


products including 


> fee 
Pipe, iron and steel, ea fittings, al! kinds 
Hordwore, all kinds, including nails 

Hend & small machine tools, such as drills, 


tops, reamers, dies, chasers, 
oir tools & ports 
All other iron ond steel products 


Tote! iron and steel products 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Cement 


including 


lubricating oils and grease; illuminating 


oils, boiler compound, waste 


Non-ferrous metal ond non-ferrous 


products 
Bo lost : 
Electrical motericls including 


Stotionery ond printi: 


metol 


electrical 
material for Diesel locomotives 


Commissory a. dining cors & 


restovrants 


Rubber and leather goods = 


=$ 
5a 
83 





; pointers 
Arch brick for locomotives 
Possenger cor trimmings ; 
Lecomotive, train station 
interlocking and signal material 
Telegraph, telephone o 
Air broke moterial 
Stenderd & 
for locos 
Automotive eqvip. 
Diese! elec 
Diese! locomotive material—not 


& wepplies, 


supp.ies 


supplies 
nd radio material 


mechanical appliances 





All other p 

Toto! miscellaneous purchoses 
Grand Total 

Source: Reports of the corriers to 


& B=F5e5 
ubeeres 
Tass 


except 


SBE S| 
sy § 8 


i 
= 
o 


electric 


wy 
S85 & S-Bon=: 
88 8 8888282 


$500, 427,000 





867 00C 
22,882,00 
39,046,000 

9 853, 00C 
20,841 000 
13,375,000 











$480,936,000 


$1,739,908 000 $1,641 406,000 


the Bureeu of Rallway Economics. 





$4% billion for improvements, in- 
cluding new diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, new freight cars, new passenger 
trein cars, new terminal facilities, 
centralized traffic control, modern 
communications facilities and other 
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improvements. 


lion, 


These estimates not only point to 


In 1950, expenditures 
for improvements amounted to $1.1 
billion. In 1951 the total is expected 
to reach a new peak of $1,376 mil- 


a substantial increase in expenditures 
for new cars and locomotives but also 
a substantial rise in expenditures for 
improvements to railways’ fixed 
properties. For instance, the detailed 
estimates for the first half of 1951 
indicate capital expenditures of $549,- 
586,393 for cars and locomotives, an 
increase of 51.5% over the like period 
of 1950, while expenditures for fixed 
properties indicate a total of $164,- 
668,200 for the first half of 1951 or an 
increase of 46.4% over the same 
period a year ago. 


Locomotives and Cars 


On March 1, 1950, the railways had 
1,940,853 freight cars on line (in- 
cluding privately owned cars), 25,- 
035 steam locomotives, 782 electric 
locomotives and 14,725 diesel locomo- 
tive units. The expansion in number 
of diesel-electric locomotives is evi- 
dencec by the increase of almost 
30% during 1950—from 10,973 units 
to 14,147 units on the Class I railways 
alone. Locomotives placed in service 
in the first quarter of 1951 by Class I 
railroads totaled 619, of which 617 
were diesel-electric and two were 
steam. 

On April 1, Class I railroads had 
on order 1,883 locomotives consisting 
of 2,420 power units—an all-time 
record, exceeding the previously high 
total established on March 15, 1923, 
when the number awaiting delivery 
was 2,113. Included in the individual 
power units on order were 20 steam, 
8 electric and 2,392 diesel-electric 
units. 

The railways’ passenger equipment 
includes 35,389 passenger-train cars, 
2,792 rail motor cars and 6,322 Pull- 
man cars. Since 1946, railways have 
spent nearly half a billion dollars on 
new luxurious passenger equipment. 
The fleet of streamliners has grown 
to include 178 trains operating over 
48 railroads representing 364 sets of 
equipment and more than 3,725 cars. 


Signaling, Communications 

The total investment of line-haul 
railways in signaling and communi- 
cations facilities amounts to more 
than $500 million; operating expenses 
approximate $50 million per year; 
and about 20,000 employees are en- 
gaged in their design, construction, 
inspection and maintenance, accord- 
ing to Railway Signaling and Com- 
munications. 

Today, automatic block signal sys- 
tems are in service on more than 
110,000 miles of track in the United 
States and Canada. In addition to 
wayside automatic signals, cab sig- 
naling, train stop or train control is 
in service on 21,500 track-miles of 
line and such protections are now 
under construction, authorized, or 











Railway organizations 
can be classed as 
4 main service groups: 


Railway 
buying 
pattern 


1. Executive, operating, managerial and purchasing 
groups — the business end of railroading — are impor- 
tant to all manufacturers who sell to the railways, for 
they include the “top bracket” policy-making execu- 
tives whose approval is required for all major pur- 
chases and who often initiate large buying programs 
They include the whole range of operating officers 
who “run the railroads’"’—the traffic officers who sell, 
the purchasing officers who place the orders, and the 
department heads. These men are served weekly by 
Railway Age 


2. Mechanical and Electrical Engineering Officers — 
influence the buying of all products used for locomo- 
tives, freight and passenger cars, and for equipping 
and operating railroad shops. In this department, 
requisitions often involve as many as eight or more 
individuals. Orders for machine tools, for instance, 
may originate with a machine shop foreman. His 
recommendations may be considered in turn by at 
least 5 other officers, and possibly a machine tool 
committee, before reaching a general manager or 
vice president who finally authorizes the purchase 
These departmental officers and men are served by 
Railway Mechanical & Electrical Engineer 


3. Officers of the Engineering and Maintenance of 
Way Department must be sold on the merits of prod- 
ucts used in the construction, maintenance and repair 
of roadway, track, water service, bridges, buildings 
and other structures. Their requisitions may originate 
with roadmasters, track supervisors, or master car- 
penters, and are referred, according to railway buying 
practice, to at least four higher officers successively 
before being authorized by a vice president or general 
manager. These departmental men are served by 
Railway Engineering & Maintenance. 


4. Signaling and Communications Officers are spe- 
cialists whose judgment is a deciding factor in the 
selection and purchase of equipment and materials 


- 
RAllwar 


Zignaling 


ommunications 


O bot 
Ko Engineering aed 
Maintenance 





for the installation of centralized traffic control, 
automatic block signal systems, remote control inter- 
lockings, car retarders, telephone and telegraph in- 
stallations, and inductive or space radio apparatus 
for two-way telephones. Purchase requisitions may 
originate with signal foremen or division communica- 
tions supervisors and pass through eight or more 
other offices for approval. These men are served by 
Railway Signaling & Communications 


Steady Circulation Growth 

All four Simmons-Boardman publications have been 
growing steadily in railway circulation—S7 percent 
in the case of Railway Age. That's sound proof of 
their usefulness, especially since the circulation is 
completely paid. 


Gains in paid railway circulation run as high as 57%! 


For selective, effective selling, follow the Simmons-Boardman plan 
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1. Use Railway Age for 
management and final 
buying decisions. 


2. Use, with Railway Age, the 


vertical publications which are 


directed to the departmental 
men who specify and 
apply your product. 





RAILWAY AGE— Railway Age 
is the broad coverage magazine 
of the railway industry. It is read 
by over 90%, of the railway man 
agement group which makes final 
responsible heads of 
all departments, as well as admin 
the group 
you must reach for favorable 
budget consideration and pur 
chase authorization. Railway 


decisions 


trative executives 


4e¢ is a “forum of the industry 
where key railroad men tell how 


they solve business problems 
improve service and modernize 
facilities—with better equipment 
materials and supplies. Wt is the 
only railway business publication 
that covers the whole field of im- 
portant developments every 
week while the news still is news 
It keeps on top of events; it re- 
cords the developments of the in- 
dustry, reaching every important 
railway office weekly 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING & 


MAINTENANCE 


RAILWAY MECHANICAL & 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER— 
This is the only publication that 
is edited for the staffs who keep 
locomotives, freight and passen 
ger cars rolling and who equip 
and operate the railroad shops 


motives. 


Railway ™ent 


which maintain this equipment 
Today's modern motive power 
and rolling stock demand engi- 
neering specialists. Railway Me- 
chanical & Electrical Engineer 
supplies the technical informa- 
tion that these men require to 
meet their specialized problems 


cats, flor shop equip 
This publication is edited 


PROOF OF READERSHIP 


Railway Age was voted the first choice 
among all groups of management, oper- 
ating and top. departmental officers by 
a 6 to | margin over all other railway 
publications, according toa 1951 reader- 
ship survey. It topped the second publi- 
cation by an 8 to | margin as the publi- 
cation doing the most for the railway 
industry 


In its specialized field, Railway Engi- 
neering & Maintenance received more 
first choice votes than the total com- 
bined votes of all other publications, 
according to a recent readership survey; 
it topped the second publication by a 
4 to | margin. As the publication that 
does the most for its speciaiized field, 
it topped the second publication by a 
10 to | margin. 


Among railway mechanical and elec- 
trical officers of all ranks, Railway 
Mechanical & Electrical Engineer was 
voted the most helpful, over all other 
railway publications in a recent survey, 
and was voted the publication that does 
most for the railway mechanical depart- 
ment by a 2 to | margin. 


officers whom this publication 45 4 practical working tool for 


reaches are responsible for con- 
maintenance and re 
roadway, track, bridges, 
buildings and 


these civil engineers of railroad- 
ing and keeps them abreast of 
the latest approved practices in 
their field 


Market Data And Services For 
Advertisers And Their Agencies 


Struction 
pair of 
water service 


ther structures, but not 


RAILWAY SIGNALING & 
COMMUNICATIONS — This 


loco 


1. Reilwey Age Ovtlook Letter a news 
bulletin mailed every Wednesday — 
keeps advertisers fully informed with 


trol systems and communications 
equipment. In the modernization 
of railways, these departments are 


publication is edited for special 
ists in the signaling and commu 
nications departments. Their 
technical judgment guides selec- 
tion and purchase of a wide range 
of equipment for signaling, inter- 


becoming increasingly important 
Railway Signaling & Communi- 
cations is the only publication 
dealing specifically with the prob- 
lems and advances in this highly 


up-to-the-minute news of the railway 
market—timely tips on railway inquir- 
ies, orders and other buying news. 


2. Market Research Department develops 
current sales information and data for 


lockings, centralized traffic con- technical field 


specific products. 








3. Copy Service Department assists in anal- 


A new Simmons-Boardman publication— 
ysis and development of copy themes. 


RAILWAY SuPPLY INDUSTRY YEARBOOK 
4. Art Department is maintained for con- 


sultation and for production of art and 
layout work. 


w reference catalog, roster and directory offers four big points 


roster of all companies known to be suppliers of railway equip- 
nd materials, their offices, plants, key executives and sales 

sO | 
— 5. Photographic Department Can furnish 
thousands of action or application pho- 
tographs of specific materials, tools, 


machines and appliances. 


Classified directory of products in which all suppliers are listed 
by product classifications 
A suppliers’ products section in which advertisers display and 
describe their products for buying reference 
4. Trade names of the railway supply industry First Edition—1952—Adver- 
tising forms close February 
1, 1952. Write for descrip- 


tive booklet. 


6. Library —Simmons-Boardman has one 
of the most complete libraries of rail- 
way information in the country. 


ABP 


los Angeles 17, Calif 


Controlled distribution will place copies with railways in the United 
States reaching every important railway office—and every 
important railway officer who specifies and buys 


co 


i ee ee 


1081 Nat'l. Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C 


und Canada 





‘SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATIONS 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill 


2909 Maple Avenue, Dalles 4, Texas 
Terminal Sales Bidg., Portland 5, Ore 


816 W 
1204 Ryss Bidg., San Francisco 4, Calif 


Sth Street 
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being planned on some 5,000 addi- 
tional miles. For the past 20 years 
the railroads have made 426 installa- 
tions of centralized traffic control 
covering 12,357 miles of track and 
including 5,563 power switch ma- 
chines. Flashing-light signals have 
been installed at more than 16,000 
railway crossings. 


Today more than ever before, sig- 
naling facilities are proving to be an 
asset of immense economic impor- 
tance to the railroads, not only saving 
train time but also reducing op- 
erating expenses. A continuing high 
level program of new construction 1s 
indicated for 1951 and the years im- 
mediately ahead. To a greater extent 
than ever before, signaling installa- 
tions are being designed to meet 
specific requirements of train opera- 
tion with respect to volume of traffic 
and train speeds. 


Another important factor is the ex- 
pansion of modern installations to 
reduce man-hours of labor and re- 
duce operating expenses under the 40- 
hour week now in effect. The field 
of railway communications is high- 
lighted today by the use of beamed 
radio for transmission of communica- 
tions between distant points, in- 
creased train communications, and 
new improved power supply systems. 
Activity in this field in 1951 will ex- 
ceed that for 1950 by a wide margin. 


During 1950 construction of signal- 
ing in the United States and Canada 
totaled 12,248 units compared with 
11,874 in 1949, the previous high year. 
In 1950, construction included more 
track miles of cab signaling than in 
1949, increases in number of inter- 
lockings and in highway crossing 
protective units, but slightly fewer 
centralized traffic control installations 
and a smaller number of car retarders 
and power switch machines. The rail- 
roads also continued to install modern 
telephone, telegraph, radio and other 
communications equipment 


The number of yard radio and in- 
ductive communications increased 
over 1949 as did the number of yard 
loudspeaker installations. Road train 
communications were smaller in 
number of miles of road equipped, 
but the number of locomotives, ca- 
booses and other cars equipped was 
higher. Number of miles of new or 
rebuilt pole line and communication 
circuits was at a slightly lower level 
than in 1949. More than one-half of 
the larger railroad systems of the 
country are now making use of the 
radio in connection with some phase 
of their operation. During 1950 the 
number of stations operating in rail- 
road service increased 64% 


Bridges and Buildings 


The railways of the United States 


and maintain 170,000 span 
bridges (comprising 3,540 miles of 
single and multiple track railroad 
bridges), 461,000 culverts and arches 


own 


and 14,000 overhead highway and 
pedestrian bridges. The value of all 
these structures approximates 9% of 
railway investment in physical prop- 
erties and exceeds $2 billion. Average 
annual expenditures for maintenance 
purposes approximate $39 million. 


Railway buildings range in size and 
importance from flagmen’s shanties 
to imposing metropolitan terminals 
representing an investment of $1.8 
billion for those of Class I line-haul 
railways in the United States. Ac- 
cording to Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance Cyclopedia, these total 
280,500 comprising 33,000 freight and 
passenger stations, 2,900 locomotive 
shops, 500 car shops, 1,100 power- 
houses, 1,000 warehouses, 500 piers, 
wharves and docks and 1,200 office 
buildings. Annual expenditures for 
additions, betterments and mainte- 
nance of these buildings approximate 
$100 million. 


Maintenance Outlays 


In 1951, the railroads of the United 
States and Canada plan to spend an 
estimated $435,000,000 for fixed-prop- 
erty additions and betterments, $1,- 
750,000,000 for maintenance of way 
and structures, and $19,000,000 for 
work equipment and power tools. 
These estimates are based on in- 
formation obtained by Railway Age 
from the engineering officers of 37 
representative railroads, accounting 
for 66% of all the operated mileage 
of the two countries. Should present 
plans materialize, the total of road 
capital expenditures—to meet defense 
and shippers’ needs—will be larger 
this year than in any year since 1930; 
the fixed-property maintenance ex- 
penses will reach an all-time record 
—reflecting traffic requirements and 
high costs—and work-equipment pur- 
chases will amount to only $100,000 
less than the record dollar volume 
of 1947. 


It is estimated that all roads in 
Canada and the United States in 1951 
will lay about 1,980,000 net tons of 
rail, install 38,000,000 crossties, apply 
34,300,000 net tons of ballast, and 
surface out-of-face about 26,000 miles 
of track. Such an ambitious program 
exceeds the amount of work accom- 
plished in 1950 by at least 500,000 
net tons of rail laid, 5,000,000 cross- 
ties installed, 1,000,000 tons of ballast 
applied and 1,000 miles of track sur- 
faced. 


Railway officers indicate they plan 
to buy 9,000 power tools and machines 
in 1951, at a cost of about $19,000,000. 
This estimate of anticipated pur- 
chases compares with 8,700 units of 
equipment bought in each of the last 
two years and with 9,300 units pur- 
chased in 1948. Purchases may even 
exceed the 1948 total if enough ma- 
terial is available throughout the 
year for manufacturers to fill all 
orders. 


1950 Railway Purchases 


Total purchases of the Class I rail- 
roads in 1950 exceeded $2,950,000,000 
for materials, supplies and fuel, plus 
outlays for equipment ordered. Of 
this total $1,739,908,000 was for mate- 
rials, supplies and fuel, the highest 
total of any recent year, except 1948 
and 1947, as shown on the accom- 
panying table of purchases. 


Mechanization 


With labor costs skyrocketing and 
with the end not yet in sight, the 
railroads are making increasingly 
large purchases of equipment to 
mechanize a wide variety of work, 
from office “paper work” to cleaning 
the “cribs” between the ties and from 
mounting wheels on car axles to 
classifying cars in freight yards. 


In 1950 expenditures for work 
equipment in the maintenance of 
way department alone totaled $18,- 
270,000, according to Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance. The equip- 
ment purchased included 8,700 units 
of power tools and machines of all 7 
kinds for roadway, track, bridges, | 
building and water service work. Ex- 7 
penditures for this type of equipment 
have maintained a steady increase 
since 1937 when purchases totaled $5 
million. Accessories, repair and re- 
newal parts now also comprise an im- 
portant part in this market, currently 
running about $20 million per year. 


With a high volume of lLec.l. and 
export traffic assured for 1951, the 
railroads are planning more and 
more mechanization to help them do a/ 
better and more economical job of 
handling traffic. At the beginning of 
1951, 33 railroads had announced 
plans to buy and put into their 
freighthouses, 126 fork trucks, 400 
burden carriers, 25 tractors and more § 
than 1,000 4-wheel trailers, plus® 
thousands of pallets and several dif-% 
ferent types of containers. ; 


It is estimated that annual railway 
purchases of materials handling? 
equipment is now at the seven or? 
eight million dollar mark and climb- 
ing. Types of equipment the railways 
need include fork trucks, platform 
trucks, tractors, trailers, baggage 
trucks, overhead traveling cranes, 
tractor mounted cranes, hoists, con- 
veyors, elevators, bins, pallets, racks, 
lift jacks, special damage-prevention 
devices and packaging supplies. 


In the field of railway paper work, 
mechanization involves the purchase 
or rental of additional equipment, 
but much work will be absorbed on 
equipment already in use, or on im- 
proved models of that equipment. As 
rail traffic increases and department 
heads assume greater burdens, the 
work of planning changes in paper- 
work methods and procedures will 
be delegated to a special group or 
person. Growing traffic will mean an 
increased volume of paper work and 
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ONE publication 
reaches the men who 
install and maintain 
railway signal systems 


AILROAD modernization pro- 

grams call for continued expan- 
sion and improvements to signaling 
and communications systems, for this 
equipment plays a vital part in the 
safe and economical operation of 
trains. For thirty-one years leading 
manufacturers of tools, supplies and 
apparatus used by railroad signal 
departments have used space in The 
Signalman’s Journal to reach the 
skilled craftsmen who build and 
maintain this vital equipment 


More than 80 percent of ALL rail- 
road signal department employes in 
the United States and Canada are 
subseribers. All Class | carriers and 
all but a few of the smaller railroads 
are represented by our readers 


No other publication in the field 
covers more than 10 percent of this 
audience the foremen, inspectors, 
maintainers, signalmen and their 
helpers the men who do the work 


Top men in the field are also sub- 
seribers. Many of the country’s lead- 
ing signal engineers and supervisors 
sre regular readers for they recog- 
nize our publication as the reliable 
source for information about work- 
ing conditions in the industry 


Since railway signaling is a highly 
specialized and technical field, pur- 
chase orders usually originate with 
the men who do the work, for these 
men know what they need and when 
material should be ordered. These 
specialists are spread thinly over the 
entire country but you can maintain 
constant communication with them 
through The Signalman’s Journal. 


For complete and economical cov- 
erage of the buying influence in this 
market advertise in the publication 
written and edited for one specific 
group the specialists who do the 
work. 


The Signalman's Journal 
503 Wellington Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
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new techniques will be an important 
factor in keeping man hours and op- 
erating costs at a minimum 
Included in the types of equipment 
the railways are buying are calcu- 
lating machines, bookkeeping and 
payroll machines, electric typewriters, 
punched card machines, duplicators, 
visible records, photocopy and micro- 
filming, printing telegraph, ticket 
printing and issuing machines, dic- 
tating and transcription machines. 


Electrical Products 


The use of electrica! equipment 
in the railway industry is constantly 
increasing as the railways continue 
to do more and more things elec- 
trically in every branch of activity. 
The greatest field of expansion is the 
growth of the diesel-electrical lo- 
comotive. At the beginning of 1951, 
diesel-electric locomotives repre - 
sented a total of more than 18,441,- 
000 hp., according to Railway Me- 
chanical and Electrical Engineer. 

This means an equal amount of 
both motors and generators, or near- 
ly 37 million hp., exclusive of aux- 
iliary machines and control equip- 
ment. With this expansion in prog- 
ress, the annual railway demand for 
electrical products now totals $250 
million 


Equipment 
The Pocket List of Railroad Offi- 
cials reported that railroads had 
34,476 locomotives other than diesel 
in the first quarter of 1951. This 
figure was divided as follows: Steam, 
26,199; electric, 1,077; oil, 7,157; oil- 
electric, 9; gasoline, 23; gas-electric, 
9; propane-electric, 2. 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


Serv ‘ La rr ves Units 
Road Ha 48 
Switching 189 
Combinet 

and Sw 
nclassifie 


Tota 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Service Locomotives Unit 
toad Haul 3 


11,301 

The grand total for all locomotives 
was 46,021 (50,033 units) 

The same authority reported 1,989,- 
226 freight, and 43,462 passenger cars, 
117,285 miscellaneous cars and 278,- 
694 private company cars. The num- 
ber of motor cars was 2,779 for a 
grand total of 2,431,466 

Motor cars were powered as fol- 
lows: diesel, 59; diesel-electric, 148; 
electric, 2,302; gasoline, 85; gas-elec- 
tric, 141; oil, 1; oil-electric, 1; unclas- 
sified, 42 


Organization 

Because of the magnitude and di- 
versity of its activities, a railroad’s 
operations are divided among several 
distinct departments, including ex- 


ecutive, legal, financial and account- 
ing, traffic, purchases and stores, 
transportation, mechanical, engineer- 
ing, signaling and electrical, etc. The 
engineering department is subdivided 
between the construction and main- 
tenance departments. Since the work 
of the transportation, mechanical, 
electrical and signal and engineering 
departments is so intimately con- 
nected, they are frequently desig- 
nated the operating department. The 
operating department may also in- 
clude either the purchasing, or stores 
department, or both. 


Executive 


The chief executives of the rail- 
roads and the directors to whom they 
are responsible for the management 
of the properties determine the pol- 
icies of the companies and direct op- 
erations. Decisions and detaiis in 
connection with the selection of ma- 
terials and equipment are delegated 
so far as possible, and judgment re- 
garding the technology of materials 
is almost always delegated. The 
executives, however, personally ini- 
tiate many investigations and experi- 
ments with new materials and fre- 
quently make final decisions regarding 
the introduction of materials and 
equipment which involve large ex- 
penditures or require departures from 
standard practice or policy. 


Traffic 

While the traffic departments do 
not use materials other than the ma- 
terials and equipment for their offices, 
their direct interest in obtaining 
business for the railroad causes them 
to keep a close watch on the services 
available to shippers and the travel- 
ing public, with the result that traffic 
officers are important factors in reg- 
istering the demand for and de- 
terming the kind of new and im- 
proved types of freight and passenger 
equipment for rail or highway serv- 
ice. They are interested in the mod- 
ernization of freight and passenger 
stations and warehouses, as well as 
in the modernization of trains and are 
invariably consulted in planning these 
improvements. 


Purchasing and Stores 


The purchasing and stores activities 
are combined on most roads and are 
under the jurisdiction of an execu- 
tive officer, often a vice-president, 
Railway Purchases and Stores points 
out. 

Purchasing departments receive 
requisitions from the originating de- 
partments, obtain prices, negotiate 
contracts, issue orders, and otherwise 
obtain the materials to the best ad- 
vantage consistent with established 
policies. They are interested in prices, 
market trends, freight rates, war- 
ranties, specifications, deliveries and 
the maintenance of a dependable and 
competitive market. They share the 











THE LOGIC th, oflisti 
of Advertising in Re Near 
ailiead ()iiicials 


Just as the name implies a compact reference book designed for daily use by railroad officials and 
their suppliers 


Constant use of the Pocket List throughout the railroad market is due to two unique features. First, 
its vital railroad information — checked for accuracy by each railroad before each issue. Second, its pocket 
size which keeps this information handy. 


IN 1895—AND TODAY 


Railroad Suppliers were so quick to see the logic of advertising in the railroad off ials’ “own” reference 
book, that our early records show: 


26 Advertisers Grew to 257— Within Nine Issues! 


(January 1895 to January 1897 


394 Advertisers Prove the Same Logic Holds True Today 


Of these 394 advertisers in our January 1951 issue, 89.3% (representing 88.9% of display volume) had 
used every issue for at least a full year previously. Many have used every issue for years. Seven have used 


every issue since our first — in 1895! 


EXTRA SALES AIDS ADD TO THE LOGIC 


All display space rates include these extra sales aids for Pocket List advertisers 
1. Classified Index of entire product line, for railroads’ ready reference. 
2. Sales Representatives’ names and offices listed for railroads’ further use 


3. Up to eight copies of each issue, including cloth-bound edition designed especially for salesmen’s use. 


+. Quarterly Mailing Lists totaling 2400 names, for direct mail support of salesmen. 


LOW COST IS PART OF THE LOGIC 


Combined factors of 11,736 Paid Circulation* and $72.50 per page** mean the low page cost of only $6.18 


per 1,000 primary readers 





Likewise, cost per page, per official in the 3 departments of prime interest to suppliers is only: 


1.8 cents per Engineering & Signal Dept. official, 
cents per Mechanical Dept. official, and 
cents per Purchasing Dept. official 


9 


5 
i 


IF YOU, TOO, SEE THE LOGIC — WHY NOT SEE OUR REPRESENTATIVE! 
John A. Pattee, Advertising Manager B. J. Wilson, Western Representative 


424 West 33rd St., New York 1, N. Y. 1428 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 
CHickering 4-2585 WAbash 2-3319 


asses 


Published Quarterly (at the END of January, April, July and October) by 


THE RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND PUBLICATION CO. 
424-38 West 33rd St... New York 1, N.Y. 
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responsibility with other departments 
for economy and conservation. The 
purchasing department is a clearing 
house where the trade can go for di- 
rection and consultation 

The purchasing officer is usually the 
direct superior of the storekeeper and 
the stationer, and often of the fuel 
agent and commissary agent, ac- 
cording to Railway Purchases and 
Stores. Many requisitions for staple 
or specification materials for replen- 
ishment of running stocks are orig- 
inated by storekeepers, and it is 
their duty to stock and distribute 
much of the materials and equipment 
used regularly by the various op- 
erating departments The railroad 
stationer is depended upon to keep 
all office workers supplied with items 
of stationery and often certain types 
of office equipment 

Railroads are in the restaurant 
business on a big scale. They spend 
$60,000,000 a year for commissary sup- 
fixed kitchen or 
installed by car 


exclusive of 
equipment 


plies 
galley 
builders 


Mechanical Department 


The railroad mechanical department 
concerned with the design, con- 
ruction and maintenance of locomo- 
ives, cars and their auxiliary equip- 
together with the shop equip- 
needed for their maintenance 
Railway Mechanical and Electrica 
Engineer points out that this depart- 
is under the immediate jurisdic- 
tior f a superintendent of motive 
power or general mechanical superin- 
tendent whose staff consists of district 
! intendents, master 
general foremen, shop su- 
engineers 
thers 


ment 
ment 


mR ’ 


ment 


mechanical supe 
mechanics 
perintendent mechanical 


t juction engineers and 


Engineering Department 
The engineering department is re 
for the construction and 
of tracks buildings 
ridges and supplies and al 
other fixed facilities. This 
department is in charge of a chief 
directly under and 
are an engineer of 


lance 
water 

railroad 
engineer, while 
reporting to him 
yn and an engineer of main- 
The 


buildings 


constructic 
engineers of 
and of water 
directly to the chief 
the engineer 
maintenance 
to their 


engineers 


tenance of way 
bridges of 
service report 
engineer as well : to 
of construction and of 
matters relating 
work. District 
jurisdiction 
report to 
and also to 


of way on 
particular 

who have 
divi 
intendents 
of maintenance of way 


over severa 


ions, general super 
the 
The 
engineer is in charge of engineering 
work of the division. Under him are 
supervisors of tracks, of bridges, of 
building and of service 
cording to Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance 


engineer 


division 


water 


ac- 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may 
be obtained through INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 

721. Market 

This booklet, published by Modern 
Railroads, provides a concise sum- 
mary of basic data of railroads in 
the United States. It lists mileage, 
equipment, personnel, and other fac- 
tors relating to market potentials 


Guide to Railroads 


Associations 
Allied Railway 


5522, Chicago 80 


Supply Assn., Box 
Bridge & Build- 
Dearborn St., Chi- 


American Railway 
ing Assn., 431 S 
cago 5 

American 
Assn 


5 


Railway Engineering 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


American Short Line Railroad Assn.., 
Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C 


Assn. of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg. Washington 6, 
a S 

Bridge and Building Supply Men's 
Assn., care Duff Mfg. Co., 122 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

Locomotive Institute, 30 Church 
St., New York 7. 

National Railway Appliances Assn., 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4. 

Railway Appliance Mfrs. Assn., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. 

Railway Electric Supply Mfrs. 
Assn., 445 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
10 

Railway Fuel and Traveling Engi- 
neers Assn., 327 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 4. 

Railway Supply Mfrs. Assn., 60 E 
42nd St.. New York 17. 

Railway Telegraph & Telephone 
Appliance Assn., 30 Church St., New 
York 7. 

Railway Tie Assn., 1221 Locust St., 
St. Louis 3. 

Roadmasters and Maintenance of 
Way Assn., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. 


Publications 
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Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
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Cer Builders’ Cyclopedia. 3 


= 


Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation 
Diesel Progress 
Institutions Magazine 


Locomotive Cyclopedia 


rr 
ik 


Modern Railroads 
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WRITTEN FOR— 
AND BY—ITS READERS: 
A FORUM 


These are the men who meet on our 
pages: The men who will—or will not 
—invite you to bid on their needs; 
the men who con spearhead an effec- 
tual introduction of your company or 
client and its products to the rail- 
roads; the men who weigh, consider 
and decide on merits, price and serv- 
ice of products purchased; the men 
whe can protect and advance — or 
retard—your competitive progress in 
the railrood market. 


THESE ARE THE MEN WHO RE- 
NEW THEIR PAID SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS VOLUNTARILY YEAR 
AFTER YEAR BY MORE THAN 
90%! 


Our small, highly selective circulation 
provides an extremely low rate to 
reach this singularly high rated group 
of key men! 








INTENSE, 


Selective 


COVERAGE 


THE Personal MAGAZINE 
OF RAILROAD BUYERS 
AND STOREKEEPERS: 


In Selling the Railroads, the Personal Equation 

Is All-important. RAILWAY PURCHASES AND 
STORES, as the Personal Magazine of Railroad Buyers and 
Storekeepers, Can Be of Invaluable Aid in Your Sales Con- 
tacts with the Railroads. 


THE GATEWAY TO A 3 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET: 

In war or peace the railroads are the backbone of America’s 
mass production structure. They must — in the interests of 
safety — constantly modernize. They buy between 75,000 
and 100,000 different items of equipment and materials! 
They spend eleven million dollars per day! 


CONFIDENCE AND RESPECT OF A FRIENDLY MAGAZINE 
In today’s highly specialized railroad market friendliness 
goes a long way. RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is 
a highly specialized magazine — not a mass coverage pub- 
lication, but one its readers know, respect and read as their 


very own! Pin-point your prospects! 


Railway 
urchases # _—_— 


(Established 1908) 


The Friendly, Personalized Magazine 
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For additional data see pages 4 ‘ 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance Cyclo- 


pedia 


Railway Mechanical and Electrical Engineer 


w 


© 


Railway Purchases and Stores 
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s Catalog File for the Mechanical Indus- 
3.990 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 


Transportation Supply News. 


CANADA 


Railway Supply Industry Yearbook 





Refrigerating Industries 


(See also Air Conditioning; Electrical; Food Manufacturing; Dairy Products) 





The refrigeration and air condition- 
ing industry is a $4 billion a year 
business. Its main divisions are house- 
hold refrigeration, commercial re- 
frigeration, air conditioning, and parts 
and supplies. Upward of two thou- 
sand manufacturers are engaged in 
the production of complete units and 
parts to supply the growing market 
for equipment 


Shipments of domestic refrigerators 
in 1950 were 6,200,000 units, carrying 
an average retail value of $258, for a 
total of $1.6 billion Replacement 
sales exceeded new installations for 
the first time in the history of the 
industry 


Sales of home freezers, a new but 
highly popular product, were 890,000 
in 1950, retail value being estimated 
at $289 million 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that shipments of components and ac- 
for air-conditioning and 
commercial - refrigeration equipment 
in 1949 were valued at $132 million, 
down 20% from 1948. This decline 
was due primarily to a decrease in 
value of shipments of condensing 
units from $73 million in 1948 to $54 
million in 1949 

Ice manufacturing establishments 
numbered 3,432 in 1947, their output 
being valued at $273 million 


cessories 


In 1948 total ice sales amounted to 
46,609,000 tons, a decrease of 16% 
from the all time high of 54,436,519 
tons in 1946. Consumption was as fol- 
lows: Domestic, 52.1%; commercial, 
38.6%; other uses, 9.3% 


Locker Plants 


The National Frozen Food Locker 
Association reports 11,000 frozen food 
locker plants in the United States. 
Average number of lockers per plant 
has declined slightly from the former 
500, so that the total number of 
lockers is now placed at 5,000,000. 


Three - fourths of these locker 
plants are situated in towns of 10,000 
or less, the farm market having 
proved the richest. Many families use 
more than one locker 


Warehouses 


The most recent study of refriger- 
ated storage warehouses was made by 
the Department of Agriculture for 
1949. It showed that the nation has 
refrigerated storage capacity of 701 
million cu. ft. 

Refrigerated warehouses in opera- 
tion Oct. 1, 1949, numbered 1,849 and 
were concentrated largely east of the 
Mississippi, only 668 being west of 
that line. However, gross refrigerated 
storage capacity of Western ware- 


houses accounted for about two-fifths 
of total capacity. 


Although more than half of 
gross storage space in the U. S. can 
be held only between 30 and 50 de- 
grees F., the lower temperature 
ranges have made signal gains since 
1947. For some time there has been 
a trend to convert portions of exist- 
ing facilities to sharp freezer space, 
and for newly constructed facilities 
to have significant capacities in this 
temperature range. 


Between 1947 and 1949, sharp 
freezer capacity gained 23 million cu. 
ft. Freezer storage (0 to 29 degrees 
F.) remained unchanged, while cooler 

ace increased only 3 million cu. ft. 

he fact that more than 88% of the 
national increase in gross refrigerated 
storage space was in sharp freezer 
capacity indicates only in a small 


the 


way the emphasis placed on zero 
degree storage space. 

The best measure of this growth is 
the relative proportion of gross stor- 
age capacity capable of maintaining 
at least zero. Today, exclusive of space 
in meat packing plants, 1 of every 4 
feet of gross storage space can be 
held at zero degree or below. In 1939, 
the ratio was 1 of 6. 

Storage capacity used for public 
storage, exclusive of public apple 
houses, comprised almost four-fifths 
of all the sharp freezer space and 
almost two-fifths of all the cooler 
space in the country 

Though private and semi - private 
general refrigerated storage ware- 
houses number only 411, the growth 
in storage capacity for this type of 
warehousing has, percentagewise, ex- 
ceeded all others. 
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(See also Hotels; Institutions) 





The restaurant field was one of the 
few in the retail classification enjoy- 
ing a substantial growth in number 
of establishments between 1939 and 
1948. The 1948 Census of Business 


reported 131,190 restaurants, cafe 


Sales of Restaurants. 


WV 


Cafeterias and Caterers 


) is fd s) 





terias, and caterers, compared with 
99,068 in 1939 
Sales 


in 1939 


increased from $1,764,854,000 
to $5,303,094,000 in 1949, a 
gain of 200 These restaurants had 
828,046 employes payroll of 
$1,169,538,000 

The 1948 Census of 
reported 62,933 lunch 
refreshment stands with 
$1,165,129,000. In 1939, 70,724 sucl 
establishments had sales of 
166,000 
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Food cost is the most important 
part of restaurant operation. Around 
40 per cent is ideal, but the average 
restaurant cannot keep it there unless 
it makes menus that feature some- 
thing besides ham, steaks and chops 
The food purchase dollar is broken 
down as follows 

Pp 


Gas is used as the important fuel 
in about 90 per cent of the recognized 
restaurants, wood in about 3 per cent 
and electricity in 2 per cent. For 
specialty cooking, electricity is used 
in about 65 per cent of the kitchens 
This includes waffle irons, toasters, 
broilers, etc 

The kitchen is the most important 
part of the restaurant. If it isn’t 
well planned and efficiently equipped, 
food cannot be produced economi- 
cally nor speedily. Usually kitchens 
occupy from 25 to 33's per cent of 
the total space in the entire res- 
taurant. 

There are approximately 1,200 res- 
taurant chain organizations, with an 
average of nine units per chain 

The average owner or manager is 
almost always the buyer of supplies 
and equipment, and in a majority of 
instances of food as well. In some of 
the larger independents and chains a 
food supervisor, purchasing agent, 
chef or steward, engineer and other 
department heads have buying dele- 
gated to them 


Associations 


National 
Michigan 


Restaurant Assn. 8 S 
Ave., Chicago 3 

International Stewards and 
ers Assn., 1144 The Alemeda, 
wood City Calif. 


Cater- 
Red- 


@ Now reaches 75,596 
hotels and restaurants 
throughout America . . 

(See Stonderd Rete & Date Service) 
20 NW. CARROLL ST. MADISON 3, WIS. 
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American Restaurant Magazine. The. i . 
Nabash Ave Chicago 3. Published by q additional data 
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Selling to Restaurants Made Easy 


Here’s one field that’s easy to understand, and easy to sell. 85% of all 
restaurants are individually-owned. Cha.as have purchasing agents. Tell 
your story to these people. It’s as simple as that. 


American Restaurant Magazine 
is the best restaurant medium 

{ CIRCULATION — Over the years, more restaurant 

owners and operators subscribe to American Restau- 

rant than to any other restaurant publication in America. AMERICAN 
RESTAURANT MAGAZINE reaches nearly 30,000 first class successful 
restaurants, drive-ins, industrial restaurants, hotel and club feeding oper- 
ations in very close proportion to their importance in the commercial 
2 EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP — Answering the question 

of how to continue serving fine food while keeping 

prices in line, AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE again comes up 
with the answer a special new section listing best food buys of the 
month plus preparation, recipe and menu suggestions to solve the prob- 
lem. To help increase customer trafic, AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
MAGAZINE initiated and promotes the most successful business-building 
campaign the industry has ever seen. The theme “Enjoy Life Fat 
Out More Often” is already being used by thousands of restaurants and 


feeding field. 


. . . . *-* *-* £ 
associations in newspapers, radio, outdoor and television advertising. 


Taking the lead in tackling such problems enhances our reputation for 
editorial leadership. 

ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP Every year, for the 

last ten years, more advertisers place more adver- 
tising in AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE than in any other 
restaurant publication. American Restaurant carries more food, equip- 
ment, air conditioning, supply, dinnerware, meat and beverage adver- 
tising ... and in some types of basic advertising like meat and air con- 
ditioning, carries more than twice as much as any other restaurant 
publication. Proof of productiveness! 

COST — Whether judged by cost-per-thousand, cost- 

per-page or any other measure, it costs less to adver- 
tise in AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE. Only $11.15 per 
thousand circulation and nearly 30,000 ABC paid circulation! Compare 
with any other publication in the field. You'll see that you save when 
you sell with the AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE. 
If you need help in selling the restaurant industry, let us know. We do 
a comprehensive job of digging up facts for agencies and prospective 
advertisers. Merchandising, survey and reprint services always available. 


American Restaurant Magazine 


Published by Patterson Publishing Company @ 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Iii. 
Also Publishers of AMERICAN MOTEL MAGAZINE 
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Sworn. 5.096 s. 
Fountain Service 
Chuck Wagon , 
4 Restaurant Equipment Dealer 
A Ne “ T : 4 F i= sf 3 = 
I I 44 Trim size 1] 
Institutions Magazine hey age om ~- — 25th prec. Form 
. . 8.010: 
zurant and 
.s Sass 


Institutions Magazine Catalog and Directory 


Cooking For Profit 


Merchant Restaurateur 


Sworn. 44.017 


Restaurant Man. 
Inc. Est. 
Culinary Review x 
Mid-West Restaurant News 


Sworn. 3.625 


5 
Northwest Host e Bidg near Restaurant Management 
The Diner & Counter Restaurant y } F t "amt ed " York City 17. Published 


- - Pacific Coast Record 
Drive-Inn Restaurant and Highway Cale Maga ‘ 
zine r “ 


Sworn. 3.167 


Food Selling Digest or ‘ stior 4a... 10.383. R oe 
Pag Pag 4 Pag 





Food Service News 
Restaurant Buyers’ Directory 
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Schools 


(See also Institutions) 





Annual expenditures for public and 
private education in the United States 
approximate $6 billion, according to 
the Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and they are still 
rising, because of an unprecedented 
increase in the number of students. 


The shortage of teachers continues 
to be critical. Despite heavy building 
of schools recently, lack of facilities 
is still a serious problem. 


About 30.5 million children, young 
men and women were enrolled in 
schools and colleges in 1950. By 1960 
the number of children in elementary 
and secondary schools will reach 37 
million, with the most rapid changes 
taking place in 1952, 1953 and 1954. 
About 30,000 new teachers will be re- 
quired anually to maintain school 
systems at a reasonable level of ef- 
ficiency. 


Despite the draft, 1951 college en- 
rollment is expected to reach 720,- 
000, with about 216,000 in the first 
year class. The latter figure will in- 
clude 75,000 deferred from military 
duty because of scholastic excellence. 


In Oct., 1950, state and local gov- 
ernments had _ 1,457,000 permanent 
full-time school employes with a pay- 
roll of $409.4 million in that month. 
Only 200,000 were state employes. 


The number of permanent full-time 
school employes of state and local 
governments was only 1,199,000 in 
1946, when the Bureau of the Census 
began collecting such figures. 


The U. S. Department of Labor said 
that at least 100,000 new teachers will 
be needed in 1953-54, but that only 
25,000 were trained in 1949. One 
elementary teacher was trained for 
every three needed and one high 
school teacher trained for every four 
needed. 


This authority said that “single 
salary schedules,” providing the same 
pay for elementary as for secondary 
teachers with equivalent education 
and experience, are being established 
in many communities and should at- 
tract more prospective teachers. As 
a result of the current over-supply 
of high school teachers, some will be 
transferred to the elementary field. 
Some states have already established 
courses to prepare teachers for such 
transfers. 


Construction 


The volume of school construction 
in 1950 was $1.5 billion, according to 
the General Services Administration, 
U. S. Government. In view of the fact 
that schools will represent a preferred 
category in 1951, The American 
School and University estimatesa 
sharp increase to $1.9 billion. 


Buying Factors 


Seven major groups must be reach- 
ed for effective selling of the school 
market, according to The School Ex- 
ecutive, which lists them as follows: 
Public school superintendents, public 
school principals, public school super- 
visors and department heads, public 
school business officials, private and 
parochial school heads, college ad- 
ministrators and department heads 
and finally, school architects and con- 
sulting engineers. 

Of these seven groups, school super- 
intendents and principals are mainly 
interested in the areas of curriculum, 
guidance, supervision and overall-ad- 
ministration. The other five groups 
do not share these interests to the 
same degree, but all seven have a 
vital central interest in the educa- 
tional plant and, in the equipment and 
tools needed for their work. 

School buying usually follows this 
pattern: committees investigate and 
recommend, the central office reviews 
and approves, bids are invited on 
specified products. 

Committees include teachers, cus- 
todians, superisors and principals. 
(On new building projects, architects 
also recommend). Central office ad- 
ministrators are superintendents and 
business managers. (On school build- 
ing projects, school boards also re- 
view). 


School Shops 


Schools are prepared to duplicate 
their achievements of World War II, 
according to Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education. In that period, 
school shops played a vital role in 
training 7.5 million production work- 
ers. If war should come again, it is 
believed that American schools would 
be called on to train millions of work- 
ers for industries in other countries, 
in addition to insuring adequate pro- 
duction on the home front. 

The count of major school shop de- 
partments today is 51,193, including 
elementary and high schools and in- 
stitutions of higher learning. In 1949, 
enrollment in federally aided voca- 
tional classes exceeded 3 million per- 
sons. School shops spend $300 million 
a year for machines, equipment and 
tools. 

School Shop reports that more than 
10,000 high schools offer industrial 
training and they use more than $1 
billion of equipment to train 4 million 
students in shop courses. 


Libraries 

There are 1,700 college and univer- 
sity libraries in the U. S., according 
to Library Journal. Operating ex- 


penses are $35 million a year. About 
$11 million goes for books and 
periodicals. About 5% of the col- 
leges account for 50% of expenditures. 

There are 10,448 high school libra- 
ries, with annual expenditures of $24 
million, of which $7 million is for 
books. 

Special libraries number 2,400, with 
annual book expenditures of $3 mil- 
lion. There are 7,408 public libraries 
with $62 million expenditures of 
which $14 million is for books. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may 
be had direct from the publishers, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


752. Finger-Tip File of School Shop, 


This collection of data on marketsy 
editorial material and auxiliary serv4 
ices provides a comprehensive pic@ 
ture of shop work in schools. 

753. It Takes Two to Cover thé 
School and College Market. 


In this folder, The School Execus 
tive and School Equipment News givé 
the size of the school field and tell 
how purchases are made 
Industrial Education Marke® 
Letter. 


Bruce Publishing Company dis@, 
cusses timely topics in this four-pag@ 
y 


754. 


falder, issued periodically. 


755. 


This publication divided its mar¢ 
keting aids into four parts: eel 
power by type of library, what i” 
fluences library buying, how librari 
sell books and publishers’ aids td 
library promotion. 


Library Journal Market File. 


Associations 


American Schools Assn., 25 E. 
Washington St., Chicago 2. 

Assn. of School Business Officials, 
306 E. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Educational Buyers Assn., 45 Astor 
Place, New York 3. 

National Council of Business 
Schools, 2601 16th St., Washington 9, 
a & 

National Education Assn., 1201 16th 
St., Washington 6, D. C. 

National School Service [nstitute, 
307 Shop Section, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago 3. 

State Teachers Assns. of U. S., 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
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Publications 


(Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements light 
face. Uniess otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
Dec. 31, 1950) 


ALA Bulletin 
: : Camping Magazine 
s pre Ager N . " H 
Sworn. 20.139 


$ 
¢ 


American Journal of Physics 
hru Ma Camp Director 

Sworn. 4.523 x A 

: 1g $i4 19 $ 1g¢ ; tig 

§ pag $ la Ag 
American School & University. 4 ‘ Av C nw 


Catholic Educator 


(Sworn). 12.123 


. 


American Schoo! Board Journal 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. 
N. Broadway, M 3 e l, Wis Pub 


American Teacher 


‘ : (tA Institutions Magazine. 
Sworn), 45,658. R tt ee inetitutics 


College and University Business 7 N. Mich Institutions Magazine Catalog Directory. 


vw 


American Vocational Journal 
’ , stor The Instructor 
Published by F 
$4 ; 
except 4 49 
, Sex i month pre Agen 
counts 2 rculation, 126.116. Rate 
$8 2 page, $46 4 page, $23 Bleed 
Journal of American Ass'n of University Women 
634 “I St. N. W.. Washington 6. I - FEet 


Audio-Visual Guide s College Store. 


Sworn. 7.022 





Business Education (UBEA) Forum 
‘ 


Education Digest ta t.. Ane t Journal of Education. 73 State 


© 


Business Education World 


Educetional Screen ‘ La - Junior Arts and Activities. 
(Sworn), 22.652. Rats 


¢ 
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Library Journal. 62 W 

Published by R. R. B er Cc Est 
tion, $6 Type page, 5x8. Put n 

s, 15-0. Circul Sworn. 10.635. 


Modern Miss Mad 


© 


t Aug 


© Deut of Ichoos 
Grea olen tat RaNZe a THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE — 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


For the 6th consecutive year, more companies advertised in THE SCHOOL EXECU- 
TIVE—SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS in 1950 than in any other school administrative 
magazine. Here is how the 521° advertisers of 1950 placed their space: 
F : 329 companies — or 44% — 
used THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE—SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
NEA Journal. 120! 16th St. N. W., Washing 261 companies — or 50% — used Magazine B 
een. Eat. 1082. Subsctiniica. 65. Tyee pont 135 companies — or 26% — used Magazine C 
xl0%. Published Ist, Sept. to May. Agency 132 companies — or 25% — used Magazine D 
teen’ name See i 2 oem ‘os Here is striking leadership. It was not THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE (12,847 
§ y always so. It was not many years ago ABC Net Paid) is edited primarily 


that THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE— | for the school superintendents and 








Sais Cope ond Shas Biooery, 2 © SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS had rincipals, with such vitality and ~ 
a7 Cc ; fewer advertisers than any of its three eadership that more of them now 
competitors. subscribe to it than to any other ~ 
How did THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE— school administrative magazine. 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS first es- 
tablish, then hold this leadership—a 
true measure of advertising worth. 

“6a 4 — Only on the basis of proven results—only 
keside Pub. Co. Est by way of the trial and error experiences 
e page, 7x Put of the advertisers regularly cultivating 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS (12, — 
660 CCA Controlled) is published to © 
bring the latest information on facili- 
ties, equipment, operation and main- 
tenance to the other five buying © 
groups—those who use and choose. ~ 


Practical Home Economics 
T x e r c nea DY La 
$ 


ae thts Sag apes : —- this market. 
“pi mle wastes." | REACH THE 25,000 — | Combined total now-duplicating | 
a, ‘ie WE) MEY BUYING FACTORS | “eee 
$150; bleed, THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE—SCHOOL The COMBINATION 


Progressive Education. 34 Ma Char EQUIPMENT NEWS early recognized 
; sigs ablished by Arn 2m atior the changing pattern by which schools of THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
ee Ree Pubiiahed om, ON.So, Tye proceed in the selection of products they | and SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
scour .~—sW Cireula Sworn. 3.154. use. Today those who use a given type | NEWS ovides an advertising 
f of product have a part in determining oas oe 1 buvi 
<a what products shall be used. Since both | form: : tuned to schoo buying 
those who investigate and recommend conditions AS THEY ARE TO- 
and those who review and approve play DAY. 
- aaa , ; equally important roles, it is simply com- . f 
store age 6 5Li0. | mom somes to make ware your advertising SFr fo comple ltt thn 
once Ind } reaches them both. trative magazines they used during 1950 


Progressive Teacher 


Sworn. 10 re Rate 


Sete ee §=THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE - | 
SS Sep Yo rlelo)Msellli dvs bm la ee 


; 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
Thy ~ - age, $95 13 $ 400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 2238 Ben Lomond Drive, Los Angeles 
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The Argus 


Scholastic Editor, 18 4 
ty Minnesot Minne 
sh $3 


School Shop 


Canadian School Journal 
28.617 nt ibl i 
Scholastic Teacher East 12th St.. N k Pa = Ps . 4x8 ~ 

n, Sworn. 
te 2 


See and Hear 


(ta 
5 


School and College Management Vand g I 


State Teachers Magazines. Inc 


32.533 
j Sworn. 876 491. 
(UAE 


Le Fournisseur des Institutions Religieuses 


The Survey 


2.181 


School Arts Magazine Sworn 18 131 


CCA 


20.245 What's New in Home Economics. 


The School Executive — School Equipment 


News 4 Pag 


({ Ah 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
. -— . School Progress. 


© 





3.130; 





Shoes and Leather 





Shoe production in 1950 was 491 
million pairs, a gain of 4% over 1949, 
the Bureau of the Census reported 
Value was $1,714,760,000. 

Production in 1950 was divided as 
follows Men’s shoes, sandals and 
play shoes, 102,079,000 pairs; youths’ 
and boys, 16,518,000; women’s, 218,- 
113,000; misses’, 31,057,000; children’s, 
27,890,000; infants, 23,533,000; babies’, 
13,090,000. 

Production of slippers was 51,597,- 
000 pairs, a decline from 1949; of ath- 
letic shoes, 3,615,000. 

The number of shoe stores declined 
from 20,487 in 1939 to 19,551 in 1948 
Sales increased from $617,064,000 to 
$1,467,307,000. There were 2,246 men’s 
shoe stores with sales of $199,331,000; 
2,985 women’s shoe stores with sales 
of $372,579,000; and 13,707 family shoe 
stores with sales of $873,354,000 

The 1948 Census of Business also 
reported 39,763 shoe repair shops with 
receipts of $202,176,000. In 1939, there 
were 50,115 repair shops with volume 
of $106,737,000. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following figures on estab- 
lishments in the shoe and leather 
field 

Value of 


Leather tanning and 


finishing 
ndustrial belting 
k stwear cut stoc« 
Footwear, except 
rubber 
Leather dress 
Leather work 
Luggage 
Hand! 

} 


Small leather 


ngs and | 


Saddlery 
wi s 
Not else 


arness ar 


where classified 


Associations 

Luggage and Leather Goods Mfrs 
of America, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 
l 

National Assn. of Shoe 
Stores, 51 E. 42nd St., New 

National Shoe Mfrs 
Blidg., New York 17 

National Shoe Retailers Assn., 274 
Madison Ave., New York 16 

Shoe Service Institute of 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6 

Tanners Council of 
Gold St., New York 7 


Chain 
York 17 
Assn., Chrysler 


America, 


America, 100 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the 
market dat 
without 


following pieces of 
information are available 
charge (while supply lasts) 
to advertisers and agency executives 
They may be obtained through IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Sales of Shoe Stores in 1948 





Establishments Sales, entire year 
Pay roll, 
entire 
year 
1948 


(Number ) (Thousand dollars) 





Geographic division and State 


(Thousand 
dollars) 


165,843 





United States, total.... 








Massachusetts. . 
Rhode Island... 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania... . 4 


Missouri..... 
South Dakota.... 
Nebraska...+.+++ 


West Virginia... 
Worth Carolina.. 
South Cerolina.. 


Alabama. . 
Mississippi. 


West South Central. 
Arkansas. «++++++ 
Louisiana..... 
Oklahoma... 

















Oregon. 
fc 


California..... 124/553 





Census of Business 





801 the luggage industry and predicts an- 
nual sales of $250 million in the not 
distant future. Estimates of sales by 


types of outlets are a feature. 
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Some Facts about Luggage 


In this booklet, Luggage and 
Leather Goods outlines the growth of 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements light 
face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation Sgures shown are for the six-month period ending 


Dec. 31, 1950) 


American Shoemakirg. 683 Atlar ¥ B Leather and Shoes Shoescope. 2 
i r a By t hed t 


Shoe Service 


I 


Leather and Shoes’ Blue Book of the Shoe & ; f 

Leather Industry V. Ada TAI ago ¢ 

wy ’ Sources of Supply Directory for Leather Goods 
-s Manulacturers. Broadway, New York 

i tr hed - H ’ ; 2 ‘ 7 


4 
444 


$s 4 page, $49 om. 2.500. Rat 
; «4 page, $ 
Leather Manufacturer 

R - Mis " 


Weekly Bulletin of Leather and Shoe News. °% 
oo 7 Central St.. Manchest N H. Est. 189 
$ : ‘is : . tior ak ption, $4. Type page. 8x F 


CANADA 
Luggage and Leather Goods $ 2 : 


. 


, Published 4t F Fraser's Canadian Leather Directory 
uM miesis . Montrea Ou Put hed 


x 


ye 


‘ ition, 4.314: 5.517. 
Creative haf r 7 c bt 4 


Luggage and Leather Goods Directory, Leather World 


. bi/gx 
Sworn 4.000 
$ ‘ ; 

Footwear News 


Master Shoe Rebuilder 





11.681 


Journal of the American Leather Chemists As 
socnaton 


Sworn, 1.437 Shoe and Leather Reporter 
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Aaain, in 1950 and 1951, the shoe 
and leather industry is voting Leather 
and Shoes the top 
complete editorial /serv- 


publication on 
every count 
ice to the entire industry, the largest 
volume of advertising, and the most 
circulation. The reason is not hard to 
find. L & S, through its hard-hitting, 
two-fisted editorials is fighting com- 
munism in the trade unions serving 
its field, helping shoe and leather in- 
dustry executives solve vexing organ- 
management 
and pointing the way for the techno- 


ization and problems, 
logical and research progress of its 
industry. 

In its news and market coverage, L 
& S does the entire job, not a par: of 
it. It gives all of its readers all of 
the news, all of the market informa- 
tion about all parts of the industry. 
No other 
entire field. 


publication encompasses the 


In its feature articles it is presenting 
the details about production and sales 
progress, forecasting and creating 
styles, keeping ahead of the indus- 
try’s conventions, shows, and confer- 


ences. 


L & S presents its material in the 
modern way, written, edited and 


graphically laid out for easy reading. 


With such an editorial background, 
with such completeness of attention 
to ali interests, L & S is bound to 
win the kind of reader attention that 
quickly becomes advertising produc- 
tiveness for the alert manufacturers 
who want to sel! this 3 billion dollar 
market. 


In 1950, L & S carried 1,450 pages of 
advertising—far and away the largest 
volume in the field. The distance con- 


ONE FIELD 
ONE PAPER 


all you need to sell this 
3 billion dollar market... 


tinues to be, maintained in 1951. 
Here's the score for 1950: 

Las Second Paper Third Paper 
Area Pages is Pages % Pages % 
Boston 574 978 «69.16 482 «(56.18 
New York 39! > . 218 15.42 27.7% 
Phila 101 6.97 66 4.67 4% 5.24 
Chicago. 384 26.48 1S2 10.75 12.82 


Totals. 1450 100% i414 100% 100% 
L & S leadership in advertising is of 
long standing proof that over the 
years L & § has continued to produce 
the best results. 


A $3 Billion Market 


Goods valued in excess of 3 billion 
dollars were produced by the shoe 
and leather industry in 1950. The 
shoe division produced 484,094,000 
pairs valued at $1,793,997,000. 

The tanning division produced 115 
million hides and skins, valued at $1,- 
070,085,000. The footwear and cut- 
stock division accounted for $294,- 
309,000 worth of cut stock. 


The above figures do not include the 
production of leather goods other than 
footwear with an estimated value of 
$500,000,000. 


All of this market—one field aimed 
at one public service—can be yours 


through L & S, the one publication 
that serves all of the industry. 


L& S Penetration — 


Leather and Shoes covers all of its 
market editorially, hence it draws i 
readers from the entire field. L & 
circulation (ABC) tops its field with 
4,212 subscribers. Repeated ~y 
and checks continue to show that L 

S executive readership in shoe fact®- 
ries is on an average of 5; in tannem 
ies, the average is 4. This is a total 
of more than 12,000 buying readem@, 
qualified and pre-conditioned for their 
executive and buying interest by tie 
very nature of the editorial content @f 
L S. 


The shoe and leather industry is ‘ 
responsive market not only for t 
machinery, supplies, equipment, a 
materials necessary to the producti@m 
of shoe and leather products; it is@ 
tremendous and swiftly moving mak 
ket for all factory equipment, sup 
plies, and methods which will spedd@ 
ip production and improve employe 
fficiency. 


Get the further facts about the shoe 
and leather industry today, from fact 
headquarters the industry's top 


publication 


ATER SHOES 


The faternational Shae 


and Leather 


Published by The Rumpf Publishing Company 


300 West Adams Street . 


Ofices in: NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


ST. LOUIS @ CINCINNATI @ LONDON 
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Sporting Goods, Toys 





America’s interest in sports and 
recreation was indexed by the 1948 
Census of Business, which reported 
6,859 sporting goods stores, compared 
with 2,605 in 1939. Sales increased 
from $56,914,000 to $309,632,000, the 
gain being almost twice the national 
average 

The trade is serviced by 2,226 
wholesalers of amusement and sport- 
ing goods, with sales of $566,754,000 
About one-half that number had 1939 
sales of $124,479,000 

The 1948 Census of Business also 
measured the renaissance of cycling 
reporting 1,738 bicycle stores with 
sales of $35,229,000. It also reported 
1,283 bicycle repair shops with re- 
ceipts of $7,390,000 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 864 establishments producing 
sporting goods, with shipments of 
$202,.462,000. Fishing tackle accounted 
‘or $58,729,000, 3,750,000 rods and 5 

17,000 reels being produced. Golf 
ennis, baseball, football and basket- 
ball equipment accounted for $74,- 
03,000. Production of golf balls under 

5.60 per dozen was 628,000 dozen 
nd over that price, 1,779,000 dozen 

Hunting licenses issued in 1950 

umbered 12,758,698. The number of 

issued was almost 15 


ing has become the 
ticipant sport in the 

mates are that 20 

more or less 

it $200 million 

There are 

ling leagues 

273,000 members. One of the 
surprising developments of recent 
years has been the invasion of wom- 
. ! a sport once regarded as ex- 





c j many cases sell 
m in others, a rental 
service 


Air con ng is making bowling 
l ort 


The 1947 Cer f Manufactures 
reported 836 manufacturers of games 
and toy with shipments of $171.3 
million; 377 manufacturers of dolls 
with shipments of $69.8 million, and 
120 manufacturers of children’s ve- 
hicles with shipments of $85.8 million 


Associations 
Associated Fishing Tackle Mfrs 
Bond Bidg., Washington 5, D. C 
Athletic Goods Mfrs. Assn 209 S$ 
State St.. Chicago 4 
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Bicycle Institute of America, 122 E National Toy Wholesalers Assn., 
42nd St.. New York 17. 250 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 
Motorcycle and Allied Trades Assn 


106 Buttles Ave., Columbus 8, O. Sporting Arms and Ammunition 


National Assn. of Golf Club Mfrs.. Mfrs. Institute, 343 Lexington Ave., 


2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 47. | New York 16. 
National Sporting Goods Assn., 1 N Toy Mfrs. of U. S. A., 200 Fifth 
La Salle St., Chicago 2 Ave., New York 10. 


Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, light 

face. Unless otherwise stated Gotein, Ade at are for the six-month period ending 

Bowling. 22 ird St vukee 12. Pub Times 1 Page 4 Page Vg Page 
ed by American f s © $260.00 160 Bs $ic R 
25 00 00 

12 210.00 20 75, 00 

Standard red, blue, green $100, ‘bleed, 25 


Sporting Googe Doster’ Trade Directory. 
Washington Louis 3. Published 
Sporting dood Pu ablishing C 
%. Agency discount, 15 
n . Free to Y eubeoei _— < 
Dealer culation, Swern A 
ag! “4 a a re wr Lng Kalmbach _ P99° $140; Y page, $90: 4 page, $55 


CCA 


Modern Sporting Goods 
. 49 Ad 


ecto 5 rting Goods Sotes 
National Bowlers Journal and Billiard Review. age es ished 
- Wabash Av b ed by us 
ad art r ist ; 5 Suk 
pa ze 
Sworn. 22 247. 


The Professional Golfer ( N 


Lid Est. 1923 
Type page 
t. Agency 


Times 


Sporting Goods Dealer. 7 


. 
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Playthings. 71 W. 23rd St.. New Yor 


hed by McCready Pub. Co. £ 
i Max! 11% 


tandard red, $35; bleed 


The Playthings Directory. 
York | Price, SOc. Tyr 


shed — y Free 
things Agency disc 
Sworn. 10.648. Rates 
$? 4 page, $4 


Toy Jobber and Dealer 
York 6 Published 


nT 
New 


Times 1 Page 3 e V4 Page 
$235 0 4 « $ & $ 85.80 
6 S00 65.00 
Standard red, | $30. ' 

Toys and Novelties. 30 7 7 N. Michi igan A Ave., 
cago |. Published by Toys and Novelties Ss % 
Co. Est. 1909 ipt $3 pe page 
7x10. Published 10 ™m 


15-2 


1 Page 
$225 00 
200 00 


12 175.00 
Standard red, $35 ‘bleed 10% 


Toys & Novelties Buyers’ Guide, 307 N_ Michi 
gan Ave., Chicago 1. Published by Toys & 
Novelties Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Single copy, $2 
Type page 4/qx7 — ished Jan. Forms close 
Dec. 20. Rates—! page, $15 Y, page, $85 3 
page, $45 


ae AND BICYCLES 


7 = Bicyclist and Motorcyclist, 461 8th 
. New York |. Published by Cycling Press 
oy “Est. 1876 Subscription $3. T 
7x10. Publ ished 10th. Forms close 23 
discounts 2 Circulation, Sworn. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Y, Page 
1-11 $235.00 $145.00 
12 00 120.0 
Standard red $5 bleed, 15° 


Bicycle Journal. 30) E. Sth St., Fort Worth 2, 
Tex. Published by Bill Cyne Pub. Co. Est 
1947. Subscription, $1.50. Type page 47x75 
Published 10th. Forms close 30th gency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times age ¥y Page Vy Page 
1 si68 bb | Oo¢sate |S a7 to 
4 85.00 45 23.00 

Standard color, $25 

Bussaz—-The Motorcycle News. 5424 N Seuue 

Ave., Chicago 25 est. 1945. Subscription, §2 

Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 


Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
$.212. Rates— 


Ti IP 
9 1 siete 7% 
r 32.00 
20.00 


19 
M2 


62 0 


The Motorcyclist. 1035 E. Green St 

Calif Publishe d by Western Journal Co Inc 

Est. 1912. Subscription §2. Type page, 74x10 

Published 1 Oth _ For rms close 25th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2 rculation, Swern. 6.237 Rates— 

Times 1 Page \) Pade Vg Page 
$180.0 $ 96.01 $ 54.00 
165.00 84.00 48.00 
150.00 78.00 42.00 

$50; bleed, 10% 
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Telephone Industry 





The telephone industry, composed 
f the Bell System and some 6,000 in 
dependent telephone companies (non- 
Sell), im 1950 expended almost $1 
billion for construction in expanding 
ving 


Total telephones 

Number of operating companies 
Number of central offices 

:; Investment in telephone plant 
tal expenditures for new construc Gross revenues 
Number of employees 


nd impr service. Since the war 
been $6.5 bi 
19 
there 


43,000,000 


Telephone Statistics 


Total Bell System 


35,300,000 
21 


Independent 
7,700,000 
6,013 *5,992 


8,224 11,093 


19,317 oe 
$11,168,522,000 $10,101,522,000 $1,067,000,000 
$ 3,180,000,000 $ 2,893,000,000 $ 


287,000,000 


600,000 515,900 84,100 


are more than 40,000 connecting rural lines, mostly 
by groups of farmers 


Telephony 





nities. According to Telephony, 
approximately two-thirds of the geo- 
graphical area of the United States 
served by independent companies, 
the exchanges and toll lines of which 
ire connected to Bell's long distance 
network 
The total investment in telephone 
plant exceeds $11 billion, of which 
$10,101,522,000 is in the Bell System 
$1,067,000,000 (as of Dec. 31, 
in independent plants 


13,455.- 


2? 299 000 


the 
1923 and more 
the 32 and 
1949 
The independent operating com- 
panies obtain most of their equipment 
and supplies from independent tele- 
phone manufacturing companies, 
the Bell System is supplied by 
wholly-owned Western Electric 


while 
the 





rT; + 33 

acts about the 
TELEPHONE INDUSTRY and 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER Publications 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


and MANAGEMENT 
Paid Circulation — (8,460) 


Fortnightly 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Circulation—(11,673) 

ay J . 


every 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER Publishing Corporation 


Phone ROgers Park 4-3040 e 7720 Sheridan Road © Chicago 26, Iilinois 
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Company, which is a manufacturing 
and purchasing agent for the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and its associated companies 
The independent manufacturing com- 
panies as a group represent $70,000,- 
000 of invested capital and employ 
20,000 persons Switchboards and 
telephones manufactured by the inde- 
pendents are among the finest in the 
world. Their modern research lab- 
oratories are staffed by able engineers 
and physicists 

With the continuation of the de- 
mand for more and improved tele- 
phone service, both in the urban and 
rural areas, and to meet defense 
communications requirements of the 
government, it is expected that the 
telephone industry will be called 
upon to make still further enormous 
construction expenditures for years 
to come 


1951 Expansion 


Telephone Engineer and Manage- 
ment estimated 1951 expenditures of 
$6 billion for telephone expansion, 
maintaining the rate in effect since 
1945. More than two-thirds of 1951 
expenditures are for local exchange 
plant construction, with the remain- 
der going for additional toll and long 
distance plant 

One of the important telephone un- 
dertakings of 1951 was the start of 
the installation of telephone facilities 
for an Air Defense radar network 
rimming the country. Thousands of 
miles of private line networks are 
being provided to the military. Local 
and toll telephone facilities are being 
furnished to military bases and train- 
ing camps throughout the country, 
and to civilian defense organizations 

New and improved methods are 
being extended rapidly to take care 
of growing demands for telephone 
service. For example, with the in- 
stallation of additional equipment 
during 1950, operators can now dial 
out-of-town calls straight through to 
telephones in more than 1,000 locali- 
ties. About one-third of long distance 
calls are now being handled by this 
direct method 





Telephone Industry 





Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar- 
ket data information are available with- 
out charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be obtained through INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 


Facts 
dustry 


Telephone Engineer, in this 
gives a lot of facts about the 


System and the independent 


851 About the Telephone In- 


study, 
Bell 


tele- 


phone companies, including statistics 
on miles of pole line and telephone 
wire; telephone plant investment by 
types of property, and average in- 
vestment by telephone companies 
for various items. 


Associations 


United 
phone Assn., 
ton 4, D.C 


States 
Munsey 


Independent Tele- 
Bidg., Washing- 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements light 


face Unless otherwise stated 


Fortnightly Telephone Engineer 


Sworn, 11.673 


Public Utilities Fortnightly 


Telegraph and Telephone Age 


2.698 


Sworn 


circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending 
Dec. 31 ] 


1950 


Telephone Buyers’ Directory and Composite 
Catalog P : B 19 I 
Swo-n 


Telephone Engineer and Management 


+x 
A 


Sworn, 9.193. | 


For additional data’ see page 
Deloghene Engineer and Management News- 
etter St zn Rd shicag Put 


A 


Sworn, 7.418. 


Telephony 


) Sworn "9.150. Paid 


Telephony's Directory of the Telephone Indus- 
try srborn St "hicag ; 39° 


CANADA 
Canadian Telephone Journal 
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—Textile World 





textile 
197, based 
100. The 
only in 


Textile World’s index of 
mill activity in 1950 was 
on a 1923-25 average of 
1950 figure was surpassed 
1942, when it was 198 


Textile production in 1950 ran far 
mhead of 1949 and in some lines sur- 
assed that of 1942. Cotton broad 
oods showed a gain of 10% in yard- 
ge produced. Output of rayon goods 
yas up about 15%. The woolen divi- 
sion turned out 8% more fabric than 
n 1949 


The Korean intervention not only 
purred production, but created fan- 
astic price increases. At the end of 
he year, print cloths were selling 
0% above May quotations. Cotton 
oods gained 25% Woolens and 
rorsted were up 25 to 30% and ray- 
ns jumped 10% 





One factor in the price spurt was 
nventory building by retailers and 
onsumers; another was a sharp rise 
in raw material costs occesioned by 
short crops of cotton and wool 


Mill Purchases 


Mill purchases in 1950 were the 
highest in history in dollar volume 
Unit purchases were about the same 
as in 1948. The Textile World index 
of 399 for 1950, based on a 1929 
average of 100, compares with 367 for 
1949 and 394 for 1948 


The greatest activity for the year 
was in the purchase of supplies and 
accessories, with the second greatest 
activity being in the purchase of aux- 
illiary equipment (the most active 
field here being in materials han- 
dling). Purchases of knitting ma- 
chines were about 20% more than in 
1949 
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Purchases of spinning and weaving 
equipment fell below 1949, while the 
amount of finishing equipment pur- 
chased was about equal to that bought 
in 1949 


Mills experienced difficulty in get- 
ting some raw materials 

Much of the equipment developed 
in 1950 is designed to eliminate or 
reduce the “positioning” factor and 
cut handling costs. Larger packages 
are being produced. Finishing ranges 
are being designed to handle com- 
paratively smaller lots in small fin- 
ishing plants, or to handle a wider 
range of fabrics, as narrow fabrics 


being made of 
electronic equipment, in moisture- 
detecting control instruments and 
others. Drafting systems seem head- 
ed in the direction of greater versa- 
tility for the handling of a wider 
range of fiber lengths alone or in 
blends 


Greater use is 


Research 


Research was stepped up in 1950 
with fruitful results. The most sig- 
nificant activity among _ synthetic 
fiber researchers was their effort to 
further the standing of the acrylic 
fibers. It is predicted that the acry- 
lics will cut deeply into the wool 
market 

Fiber production offers a tremen- 
dous market for chemicals Hence 
many chemical producers are either 
developing their own fibers or sup- 
plying chemicals for someone else 
to produce the fiber 

In the field of natural fibers, the 
most promising development was the 


development of “super-cottons” to the 
mill-trial stage. Breeders have in- 
creased fiber strength by one-half, 
but at what expense to other char- 
acteristics was not fully known. 


In the wet processing field, per- 
manent dyes and finishes, including 
a pure white, have been applied to 
glass-yarn fabrics. Among the fin- 
ishes applied are silk-screen printing 
and sprayed-metal coatings. 


“Nylonizing” of nylon was per- 
fected during the year. Nylon pow- 
der is emulsified and applied to nylon 
fabric, woven or knitted, after dye- 
ing. It is set by the bath tempera- 
ture and in the case of stockings, in 
final boarding. A WNylonized fabric 
absorbs moisture faster and disperses 
it instantly. Better wearing qualities 
are also obtained. 


Machinery 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that 23,201,000 cotton system spinning 
spindles were in place Feb. 1, 1951 
Of these, 20,900,000 were consuming 
cotton, 1,392,000 were consuming 
other than cotton and 909,000 were 
idle 


Woolen and worsted looms in place 
in Nov., 1950, were 36,022; carpet and 
rug looms, 4,871; woolen spinning 
spindles, 1,338,477; worsted spinning 
spindles, 1,806,694; worsted combs, 
2,738. 

In the rayon field, machinery in 
place Dec. 30, 1950, included 1,244,674 
spinning spindles; 1,596,084 twisting 
and throwing spindles; 118,425 looms. 
The looms were divided as follows 
plain, 28,752; dobby, 46,771; box, 
39,254; jacquard, 3,648. 








Textile Market Service 
Free for the asking 


‘Texte Worwp —the textile industry's leading 
journal from the angles of editorial, circulation, 
and advertising — offers its services to you in 
connection with your studies of the textile in- 
dustry as a market for your products or services. 
The textile industry is one of the country’s 
major manufacturing industries, turning out 
$11 billion of textiles a year, spending $6 bil- 
lion a year outside of salaries and wages, em- 


ploying 1.2 million workers—an industry well 
worth your careful study from a business-build- 
ing angle. 


TextiLe Wor.p not only has data in its market- 
research files on who buys what and how much, 
but it also has the facilities for investigation of 
new problems relative to marketing in the textile 
field. 


Textite Worn has concisely organized figures 
on the location of the textile industry by states 
under the categories of number of establish- 
ments, number of employees, value of products, 
etc., which are yours for the asking. TW’s Mar- 
ket and Media File based on the outline recom- 
mended by N.1.A.A.—28 pages crammed with 
useful facts—is also available to you. 


Textite Wor. is headquarters for information 
for all who are marketing their products or serv- 
ices in the textile industry. The TW district 
manager nearest you will be glad to serve you, 
or just write your need to the New York head- 
quarters office. 


Among magasines that serve textile mills, TEXTILE WORLD is... 


Tops in circulation — the largest of any textile-mill publication in the world! 


Tops in buying-power penetration — more subscribers among mill executives ranging from 


overseer and engineer to president and treasurer ! 


Tops in readership — arena by mere United States textile-mill officials 


than the next four bi 





d, as shown by test! 


Tops in advertising volume — more pages annually than any other 


textile-mill magazine in the world. 


TEXTILE WORLD DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta 3, WM. G 
Building: Walnut 


Cesten 16 Lt CHISHOLM, Dist. Mgr 
Hubbard 


Chicago 11. M { 
Ave Whiteha 


AStNORE Dist. Mgr 


i 
Cleveland 15. JOHN G 
1-7 


ng; Super 


SABELLA, Dist. Mg 

Dallas 1, JAMES CASH, Dist. Mer First National Bank Buildin 
P ect 7-H 

Los Angeles 14. JOSEPH H. ALAN, Dist. Mer 
Boulevard; Mad 6-4 

New ves 18, ARCH W. FISHER, Dist. Mer ™ Ww 
Longac 13am. JOUN C. WHITE, JR, Dist. Mer 
ind St Lomacre 4-000 

Philadelphia 3. H. ¢ 
l7th and Sa 


m St Rittenhouse 6-0670 


San Francisco 4, JOHN W. OTTERSON, Dist. Mer., GH Post St 


Douglas 2 # 


Tryon, WN. C., WM. G 
T n 321 


1311 Rhodes-Haverty 
1427 Statler Building 
MACKENZIE. Dist. Mer. 500 North Michie 
Ta) 


1510 Hanna Build 


1211 Wilshire 


o. St 


HARVEY, Dist. Mgr Architects Building 


ASHMORE, Dist. Mgr P. 0. Box 1357 


“As useful as any machine 
in the mill” 


~ Textive Wor 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Census Figures 


Final reports from the 1947 Censu 
Manufactures showed 8,185 textile 
with 1,233,431 employe and 
ll of $2,836,166,000 Value 


nanufacture 


nanufacture 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of mar 
ket data information are available with 
out harge while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 

z be obtained thr yh INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 
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Associations 


National Assn. of Hosiery Mfr 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 16 

National Assn. of Textile Machinery 
Mfrs., Whitinsville, Mas 

National Assn. of Wool Mfrs., 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 10 

National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 

Memphis 1, Tenn 

National Federation of Textiles, 389 
ifth Ave., New York 16 

National Knitted Outerwear Assn., 

6 Fourth Ave New York 16 

Rayon Yarn Producers Group, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1 

Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Assn., Bank of Commerce Bldg., Gas- 
tonia, N.C 

Southern Hosiery Mfrs. Assn., 
Charlotte, N. C 

Textile Distributors Institute, 469 
Seventh Ave Nev York 18 

Textile Fabrics Assn., 40 Worth St 
New York 13 

Textile Research Institute 10 E 
40th St.. New York 16 

Underwear Institute, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16 








mem crn Textile 
Catalogs 


a N 


Typical Titles of Individuals who receive TEXTILE CATALOGS: Mill 
Superintendents + Vice-Presidents in Charge of Operations + Presidents 
General Superintendents + Mill Managers * Purchasing Agents. 


MILL PENETRATION 

All mills employing 20 and over receive TEXTILE CATALOGS 

A breakdown showing number of copies per mill (penetration) follows: 
3543 mills with 20 employees to 250 employees 1 copy 
1134 mills with 251 employees to 1000 employees 2 copies 
202 mills with 1001 to 2500 employees 3 copies 
36 mills with 2501 and over employees 4 copies 
This is the U. S. Coverage 6500 copies 
(the above figures mean that 4895 textile mills are covered with 6521 books) 

2500 copies go to textile mills outside the U. S. A. 


Coneda: 400 copies * South America: 800 copies * Foreign Countries: 1300 copies 


Service copies and miscellaneous: 600 copies 


Total Guaranteed Distribution TEXTILE CATALOGS --e+++» 9,600 copies 


YOU GET THESE PLUS FEATURES IN 
McGRAW-HILL Pre-Filed TEXTILE CATALOGS 


© PRODUCT DIRECTORY—The Directory Section of TEXTILE CATALOGS 
is invaluable to textile mills. It supplies the names and addresses of all 
known manufacturers of equipment, supplies and chemicals used in the 
operation of textile mills. Every effort is made to keep the listings com- 


plete and impartial. 


© TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK — Prefiled TEXTILE CATALOGS contain ~ 
the only comprehensive up-to-date reference for textile mills published. — 
Numerous charts, tables and formulae, compiled by TEXTILE WORLD v 


editors, are real time savers for busy production executives. 


© TEXTILE PUBLICATION TIE-IN—If your products are cataloged in 
is accepted as TEXTILE CATALOGS, and advertised in TEXTILE WORLD, the index- 7 
to-advertisers pages every month guide ad readers to your more complete 


presentation in TEXTILE CATALOGS, 


an important source of 
© DISTRIBUTION LIST—As a cataloger in McGraw-Hill TEXTILE 
CATALOGS, you are entitled to the use of the distribution list. Titese 


BUYING INFORMATION lists are available, on request shortly after completion of distribution. 





_by more than 9,000 RATES | Run-of-Book (per page) Supplied Inserts 
4 pages 


important influencing and 2-3 pages 
4-7 pages 
purchasing factors... 8 or more 


10% DISCOUNT ON 3 YEAR ORDER * 15% AGENCY COMMISSION * 2% CASH DISCOUNT 


and USED 

CLOSING DATES -- Published annually; issued in October. Copy to set 
- - R.O.B. pages — July 15. Complete plates — August 1. Inserts (fur- 
during the planning, nished ready for binding) — August 15. 


specifying and buying stoges | MeGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements light 
Uniess otherwise stated. circulation a tn cre for the six-month period ending 
31. I 


face. 


Dec 


American Dyestull Reporter. 44 
New York ty | Published 


4 


rics. 
Reporte 
ished quarter 
ef ore Ager 
n. Sworn. 15.658. Ra 
$e 


wa 


. | 
A. 3. M. E. Mchanical Catalog and Directory 
e Manutact ng Ind 


Cotton Digest n Ex 


Sworn. 5.985. Rats 


$14 : 


SPECIALISTS ON 
TEXTILE REGISTERS 
AND CATALOGUES! 


wide experience, good 
judgment dependability 
and knowledge of the textile indus 
try for selling, buying and research, 
particularly qualifies the Davison 
Staff to give every advertiser close, 
careful and experienced coopera- 
tion 


Davison Publishing Co. 


is a closely knit family organization 


Long and 
accuracy 


covering three generations of Davi- 
sons. It guarantees every advertiser 
a@ strong personal and devoted in- 
terest, whether space used is large 
Wherever textiles are 
equipment or 
fabrics or 


or small 
made, mill 
sold 


services 
distributed 
Davison's Textile 


Publications 
Stendard Since 1866 


yarns 


T 
are known and used hey produce 


three thousand 


ght special- 


results for over 
Davison advertisers in e 


zed textile m put ations 


Davison Publishing Company 


Ridgewood - New Jersey, U.S.A. 
\ 


Rayon and Synthetic Textiles. 
New York City, lf Published by 


325 Subscr 


Bgmlig ype page 
Agency 


© rculation, 3.465; gross 4.716. 
und executives, 1.375: overseer 
Cotten Trade Journal. Cott Exchange Bidg . . a SUPE 
Memphis 3. Published - . 


Sweet's Catalogue File for the Process Indus- 


tnes . > 
Technical 


Vew 


Devison's Cordage, Twine and Duck Trade Di- 
rectory. F jew iN Published by Dav 


M 


Por idit 


Devison's Mattress. Bedding and Upholstered 
Furniture Register Franklin Ave. Ridgewood 
I ‘ 7‘ t 2 r : Est. 1866 


Sworn 2.608. Rate 
Por additional 


Davison's Rayon. Nylon and Silk Trades F 


xo. Ty page 4x6 


Sworn 2.468 Rate 
§ page, § 


$4 
Davision's Textile Blue Book 


15.962 Ra 196 s 
ge. $9 ‘ ze, § ‘ 


Davison s Textile Catalogues & Buyers’ Guide 


Sworn. 9 ‘96s 
$ 


4 


Fibre and Fabric 


quoted on spe 
For additio 


Textile Engine 
N. ] Publis} 


Needle's Eye 
Aipx7\, Put ik 
th Agercy 
rn Sworn 38.611. 
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yndard 


ule t tio ‘ 
Textiles Panamericanos. 


Themes’ Register ol American Manufacturers. 


Cenadian Textile Journal. 
W. Montrea S 1€ 
Ltd 


Seager’ s Canadian Fone. 
le Di eaeery. 
r hed by 


Rom <. Fur 


lished , 
4 page, $65 


KNIT GOODS 


Davison's Knit Goods Trade. Ridg 
r r shea by Vavison ruc 


New York 
Institute 


Park Ave 
Underwear 
Type pags 

- . 


peatiete News. 7 

ished by the 

19a rtrolled 
shed 
ounts 


Gained Outerwear Times. 386 Fourth Ave.. New 
lished by National Knitted Outer 

1933. Subscription, $4. Type 

ished Monday Forms close 

15-2 Circula 


Vg Page 
! 40.00 
33 
30.00 
0 48.00 27.00 
$S0; bleed, $25 
Eating Mill News. 3S - 
hed 


10th St., Philade apie 
by le Es 


News, Inc 
er rim size — Type 
Publ ished 25th For ose 
) ireulat ion 


gx8l/g 


*k ncy discounts, 15 Cc 
1975. Rates 


Page 
$ 75.00 


Sworn, 
a Page 
$ 26 bi 
19.06 
16.00 


Charlotte 1, N.C 

Est. 1937. Con 

4. Type page, 7xi0, 

rms close 20th gency dis- 

irculation, Swern. 4,391. 
1 Page Page 

$125.06 $7 

X ge 
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Tires and Rubber 





Natural rubber production in 1950 
is estimated at 1,855,000 long tons, 
compared with a previous peak of 
1,600,000 tons in 1941. World new 
rubber consumption is estimated at 
2,255,000 long tons, of which 1,685,000 
long tons was natural and 570,000 
tons synthetic 


the United States 
tons, 11 above the 
previous record of 1,122,327 tons in 
1947. Consumption of natural rubber 
in the U. S. in 1950 was 714,000 tons 


Consumption in 
was 1,246,000 


At the close of the year, produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber in the United 
States had been stepped up to an 
annual rate of 625,000 tons 

The price of natural rubber jumped 
from 25 cents at the close of 1949 
to 70 cents at the end of 1950, with 
some spectacular gyrations during 
the year 

The government took control of all 
rubber supplies late in 1950 and on 
March 1, 1951, reduced or eliminated 





RUBBER 


Rubber Age. . . 


A monthly 


engineers 


journal edited for rubber 
and chemists, purchasing 
ents and factory executives. lt car- 
ries original technical articles, a com- 
market reports 
descriptions of new equip- 


plete news section 
statistics 
reviews of new books and cat- 
all in a modern format 


that invites reading 


ment 


slogs ete 


It reaches practically 
rubber factory in the United 
und Canada and in many for- 
The last circulation 
statement showed a distribution of 
070 copies to rubber factories and 
their staffs out of a total circulation 
of 4051 


Circulation 
every 
“Mates 


elgn countries 





Growth: In 1940 it carried 334 of 
the total advertising placed in the 
1950 it carried 
a growth reflect- 


rubber journals: in 
49.3% of the total 
ing the esteem in which this journal 
is held by the industry. Over 170 
advertisers use its pages monthly 
and its Classified Advertising 
Section is the largest in the field 


—the 
34 Billion Dollar 
Industry! 


a field which can be reached most effectively 
with this powerful selling combination: 


RUBBER AGE 


and the 


RUBBER RED BOOK 


Rubber Red Book. . . 


The industry’s only Directory, pub- 
lished every other year 


1953) 


(next issue 
It contains complete 
manufacturers 


Spring 
lists of rubber 
suppliers of materials and equip- 
ment, and a “Who's Who” Section of 
close to 10,000 names 


and 


Cure ulation Personally addressed 
copies are sent to purchasing agents, 
technologists and executives in every 
rubber the country —the 
key men who select and buy all plant 


materials and equipment. 


factory in 


Growth: Since the first issue in 1937 
this book has grown from 
with 100 
in 1951 


372 pages 
1000 pages 
300 advertisers 


advertisers to 
with over 


The RUBBER RED BOOK is de- 
signed to help rubber men to buy 

as a result it offers advertisers a 
unique opportunity of reaching these 
the moment buying 


are being made. 


men at exact 


de« irons 


Send for full facts on these two outstanding publications . . . or 
if you'd like to investigate the market for your products in the 


rubber industry, 
your disposal. 


RUBBER AGE 


we'll be glad to place our research facilities at 


Room 1432, Fisk Bldg., New York 19, N. Y. 


Telephone: COlumbus 5-2923 
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the use of natural rubber in 40,000 


products. 

Production of passenger car tires in 
1950 was 77 million, 12 million above 
1949. About 2 million more replace- 
ment truck and bus tires were sold 
in 1950 than in 1949 as the result of 
scare buying in the third quarter 
Synthetic plants were ordered to in- 
crease production of a new type of 
rubber known as “cold GR-S” to 
keep military and civilian automo- 
biles on the road. 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following data on the rubber 
industry 

Ship- 


ments 


ibber footwear industry 26 1 r 

Cost of materials, fuel, electricity 
and contract work was in millions of 
dollars: Tires and inner tubes, 944.2; 
synthetic rubber, 137.8; reclaimed 
rubber, 8.0; rubber industries, not 
elsewhere classified, 441.2 

These branches of the rubber indus- 
try spent over $100 million for new 
plant and equipment in 1947 


Associations 
National Assn. of Independent Tire 
Dealers, 404 West St.. New York 
Rubber Heel & Sole Mfrs. Assn., 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 
Rubber Manufacturers 
Madison Ave., New York 


Assn., 444 
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Tobacco 





About 395 billion 
manufactured in the United States 
in 1950, a gain of 2% over 1949. The 
Department of Agriculture predicted 
a further increase in 1951 Cigar 
consumption, which was 5.4 billion 
in 1947, also has increased slightly 

Cigarets account for about 80% of 
U. S. tobacco used in tobacco prod- 
ucts, compared with 58% in 1940 and 
45% in 1930. Growth in cigaret sales 
responsible for the 52% gain in 
tobacco products output between 1940 
and 1949 and 80% between 1930 and 
1948 

Cigaret prices are 28 higher than 
in 1939 and 20% above 1926, though 
part of the increase is due to higher 
taxes. This rise of 20 compares 
with a gain of 72% in prices of all 
wholesale commodities 

In contrast with the increase in 
cigaret prices, flue-cured tobacco, at 
55 cents a pound, is 3.7 times higher 
than in 1939 and burley tobacco, at 
49 cents a pound, is 2.8 times higher 
The hourly wage rate in cigaret fac- 
tories in 1950 was $1.271, an increase 
of 127 over 1939. 


cigarets were 


1s 


Cigaret exports reached their high 
point in 1948 when 25.2 billion were 
exported; 1949 showed a drop of 
23%. In the first ten months of 1950, 
exports were down 27%. The cur- 
rent export volume still represents 
an important fraction of the indus- 
try’s total. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 28 cigaret manufacturers 
with shipments of $1,131,891,000; 822 
cigar establishments with shipments 
of $311,401,000; 73 plants in the chew- 
ing and smoking tobacco field, with 
shipments of $140,142,000; and 163 
tobacco stemming and redrying 
plants, with shipments of $957,- 
807,000 

The 1948 Census of Business re- 
ported 14,526 cigar stores and stands 
with sales of $535,255,000. In 1939, 
there were 18,504 cigar stands with 
sales of $207,781,000 


Associations 
Cigar Mfrs. Assn. of America, 
Fifth Ave., New York 1 
National Assn. of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


350 


Publications 
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Transit Industry 


(See also Automotive Industry: Railroads) 





transit traffic continued in 1950, ac- 

cording to the American Transit As- SE ————————— 

sociation, whose index, based on a 

1936-40 average of 100, was 129.38 at Trend and Distribution of Transit Operating Revenue in the United States by 

the end of the year. Local bus, street Types of Service—1939-1949 

car, elevated and subway systems cieetiatinasdiaimdieas ——_ 

carried about 17.2 billion passengers | RAILWAY | 

in 1950, including 960,000 suburban 9 . 

riders. Severe weather and a strike usway | 

were features of the winter opera- E AND | 
| ELEVATED 


The downward trend in local Trend of Operating Revenue 1939-1949 


TROLLEY MOTOR GRAND 
COACH BUS TOTAL 


tions 
(Millions) 


(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 

Indications were that an occasional : 
fare increase and operating econ- $332.8 | $1329 | $465.7 | $21.7 $233.3 $720.7 
omies would increase revenues about ! | 327.1 129.0 456.1 | 25.0 | 255.9 | 737.0 
0.9% for the year, leaving net reve- 332.9 133.6 466.5 34.5 299.3 | 800.3 
nue of about $78 million | 144.3 557.0 48.6 434.4 040.0 
| 149.0 686.0 63.7 | 5443 294.0 


Bus Transportation estimated the 147.5 7096 | ¢ 585.2 362 


number of local and suburban bus 
operating companies at the close of | | 160.6 101.1 72 623.9 397.1 
1951 at 1,638, with 1,111 in city serv- "y us: 158.7 667.0 76.8 647.0 390.8 

—_— 7m 94.4 666.3 90.5 731.8 488.6 
ice and 527 suburban These com- 1040 +4 093.0 400.5 1120 444. ye 
panies operated 57,570 buses over 53,- 
310 miles of highway and had operat- 
ing revenue of $791,879,000. Net re 
sults after taxes, however were 
loss of $895,000 


1 
1, 
67.5 1 
151.3 | 709.5 68.4 602.5 1,380.4 
1 | 1 
1 
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Revenue Passengers 1949 








Local Transit Industry 
Dec. 31, 1949 
f Operating Com] 
lway Companie ] 
‘ | | TROLLEY MOTOR GRAND 
RAILWAY | COACH BUS TOTAL 


Revenue Passengers Carried on Transit Lines of United States in 1949 
Distributed by Type of Service and Population Groups 


(Millions) | (Millions) 1s) Millions) 


| 
Surface Lines: _ 
(Population Group) | 


2,203 


Subway and Elevated 2,203 
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500,000—1,000,000 
250,900 500,000 
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Bus Transportation reported 42 The intercity bus field had 2,858 
trolley bus companies with 6,497 companies, owning 28,711 buses, and 
buses, covering 1,457 miles of high- covering 400,284 miles of highway 
way and having operating revenue of Operating revenue was $512,747,000 
$109,400,000 Net income after all These companies had 65,716 employes, 
taxes was $11,800,000 carried almost 821 million passengers 
Total bus miles numbered 1.5 bil- 

authority re- lion. Net income after all taxes was 

rted vith 14,700 cars $20,477,000 
a and operat: reven f $373,700,- Bus production in 1950 was 4,668, 
Operating 28.52 000 9% below the 1949 figure. Of this 

Ganotine ¥°? n addition re were 544 charter number, 3,815 went to U. S. and 

Diesel oul 0.¢ hire companies, operating 3,450 buses Canadian carriers and 853 were ex- 
ic Power (Pur i and having operating revenue of $58,- ported. Trolley bus production 

000,000 dropped to 185 units from 677 in 


ay field (sur- 
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Indexes of Hourly Wage Reotes of Local Transit 
Operating Employees 





moan 


a dune |, 1939 +100 
ae - 
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1949. A backlog of 716 trolley buses 
indicated that 1951 would be a good 
year, barring curbs by Washington 
Only 54 PCC street cars were built 
in 1950. 

School bus builders enjoyed a good 
year, producing 16,055 units for do- 
mestic use and 1,762 for export 

Mounting cost of materials and la- 
bor kept bus operators out of the 
equipment market except for “ne- 
cessity” replacements. Municipally 
owned operations were the only ones 
to take delivery of any substantial 
number of new buses 


The trend toward larger capacity | 


buses has been resumed. Average 
seating capacity of all buses built in 
1950 was 40, compared with 37.9 in 
1949. 

Bus Transportation reported that 
43,813 schools were utilizing buses in 
1950. They carried 6,264,000 children 
daily in 104,179 buses, covering 2,- 
286,879 miles of route. Cost of pupil 
transportation reached $180,183,000. 

Bus terminal and shop construction 
held at a high level throughout the 
year, reaching $75 million 

The Chicago Transit Authority or- 
dered 556 propane buses in 1951. The 
liquefied gas which serves as fuel is 
ordorless and makes for less wear 
and tear on engines than the conven- 
tional type 

The 3,815 common carrier buses 
which went into domestic service in 
1950 were almost equally divided be- 
tween gasoline and diesel types. As 
to location of power plant, 3,697 had 
the engine in the rear, 794 under the 
floor and 131 at the front. Hydraulic 


drives or torque converters outnum- | 
transmis- 


bered manually operated 
sions almost two/to one 
Associations 


American Transit Assn., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 


National Assn. of Motor Bus Opera- 


tors, 839 17th St., N. W. Washington 


6 D.C, 


National Assn 
Leader Bldg., Cleveland. 


Publications 
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A. T. A. News i415 N 
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Mass Transportation's Directory, 222 \ 
St Chicago 6, | Published 


dat 


July 1s Agency 
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page, $6 4 page 

Passenger Transport, 
York bf N. Y Published 
Assn. Est. 1943. Subscrir 
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Taxicab Industry, former 
Broadway New York 


Transportation Supply News. 
See Automotive Industry 
CANADA 
Canadian Transportation. 
(See Railroads.) 
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why transit men read 
"wnes TRANSPORTATION 
: ) 














here’s no fiction in MASS 
Transportation. But transit men 
enjoy it anyway—even in bed, says 
one subscriber. He claims to spend 
several evenings digging into each 
issue before pulling up the covers. 
That's readership! 


And look at the way ALL 
MASS READERS study each copy: 


2 hours, 13 minutes average 
reading time per issue. Compare 
that with a 7-minute average on 
ordinary magazines that are mere- 
ly “thumbed” through! 


56% take MASS home, read it 
in several sittings. No wonder 
advertisements get attention, with 
cover-to-cover readership like this! 


For advertising that brings re- 
sults, put your message in MASS 
Transportation — read most and 
enjoyed most by the men who 
count most. 


A 3168 


SEE SRDS CLASS. 21—OR 
WRITE FOR RATE CARD. 


TRANSPORTATION 


222 W. ADAMS $1, 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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U. S. Government 





At the of 1950, the United 
States Government had 2,508,916 em- 
ployes, compared with a 1949 aver- 
age of 2,100,407. The 1950 figure was 
divided as follows: Defense agencies, 
995,880; post office, 811,857 other 
executive agencies, 689,203; legisla- 
tive, 8,103; judicial, 3,873 

The Dex 
620,000 


close 


all 


1950, payroll was $688,- 
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Billions of dollars have been tagged 
for non-military public construction, 
most of which will go to private con- 
tractors equipment manufactur- 
ers. A of these construction 
projects 


ana 
few 
are 


Atomic Energy Commission had 
$326,000,000 slated for new plants and 
stations in 1950. The request 
current year had not been 
Congress as this article was 

prepared, but the announce- 
of such projects as the H-Bomb 
lina and other top 
heavy 


testing 
for the 
ent to 
being 
ment 
plant in South Care 
pri will 
expenditures 


rity projects insure 


Administration asked 
for domiciliary construc- 


51, while $155,000,000 is 
fiscal 


Veterans 
$212,000,000 
tion in fiscal 
slated for 


Bureau of Public 


"52 


Roads asked $455,- 
000,000 for the construction of new 
Federal highways in fiscal 51. A ten- 

figure of $500,000,000 has been 
ioned for 1952-53 expenditures 


tative 
ment 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Agriculture Department) got $360,- 
000,000 for power facilities, lines and 
equipment in fiscal ‘51, while the 
i 52 request of $100,000,000 plus a 
carry-over’ of $120,000,000 will keep 
at $220,000,000 


Reclamation (Interior 
Department) had a $300,000,000 ap- 
propriation in fiscal 51, and $231,000,- 
000 is being requested in fiscal '52 


of 


Administration 
mmerce) asked 
$21,200,000 in 
airport development, but 
igur | not be available 
reported out by the House 


Aeronautics 
Department of Cx 
$40,000,000 and got 


Civil 


for 


€ wil 


leral government annually 

the states tremendous sums 

hway and airport construc- 

In 1950 it estimated that 

an $500,000,000 was disbursed 
purpose and that federal 

funds to be spent for construction of 
kinds aggregated $4 billion. Cur- 
rent figures cannot be calculated with 
accuracy because many of these pro- 
being developed for 


was 


rar 


the 92 budget 


are now 

It is hard to calculate how much 
ECA and other foreign aid programs 
put into the hands of American 
industry and agriculture, but this 
was estimated last year at be- 
$5 and $7 billion. ECA 
timating that it will spend 
billion various 
including the 

the Depart- 
the Army's tech- 
the Quarter- 
Chemical Corps), foreign 
ommissions in Washing- 


will 


figure 


tween cur- 


rentiy is € 


about $: through 


9 
purchasing 
Fe de ral 


ment of Agriculture 


agencies 


Supply Service 


(sucn as 


ton and elsewhere, and private ex- 
porting firms 

Even the huge sums being spent in 
direct procurement by the Federal 
Supply Service, the construction pro- 
grams and the ECA, however, are 
completely dwarfed by the gigantic 
military procurement program now 
being carried out by the armed forces 
The $45 billion to $55 billion aggre- 
gate takes on substance with the real- 
ization that during the last four 
months of 1950 and the first three 
months of 1951, the Defense Depart- 
ment had spent $16,400,000,000 on 
military supplies, equipment and con- 
struction almost three times the 
amount spent for pay, research and 
development, food, transportation and 
similar items 


Included in this “hardware” figure, 
according to Armed Force, was $14,- 
100,000,000 for tanks, guns, planes and 
ships; $1,500,000,000 for clothing and 
$800,000,000 for military construction 
The rapidly developing expansion of 
the services, as well as security con- 
siderations, makes it difficult to break 
down into precise figures the billions 
which will be poured into ordnance 
and engineer items, electronics, chem- 
icals, medical supplies, textiles and 
the tens of thousands of different 
items needed to equip and maintain 
a modern fighting force 


The National Military Establish- 
ment is carrying out this procurement 
program through a flexible, country- 
wide team of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force technical services, quarter- 
backed by the Munitions Board in 
Washington. Although each service 
buys its own special equipment, most 
common items are now bought by one 
for all the (called 
“single service procurement”). For 
instance, the Army Quartermaster 
buys food for all the services, the 
Navy Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts buys coal for all the services, 
and the Air Force buys the motion 
picture equipment for all the services 
All three services have branch pro- 
curement offices or representatives 
throughout the country. Petroleum 
products and medical supplies are 
bought by joint Army-Navy-Air 
Force purchasing agencies 


The bulk of defense contracts 
ing let today result from what 
known “competitive negotiation 3 
This means the buying agency nego- 
tiates with several potential suppliers, 
and picks one of them, on the basis of 
price, performance ability, past rec- 
ord, and place in the mobilization pic- 
ture. Large, complicated items, such 
as Army tanks, entire aircraft, jet en- 
gines, etc., are sometimes negotiated 
with a single supplier selected in ad- 


service services 


be- 
is 


as 








vance. This also applies to complex less than 500 employes. All services 
research and development items, reported that more than 50% of con- 
where special technical skills or facil- tracts let during 1950 were going to 
ities are in possession of only a few these smaller manufacturers, though 
companies. Under the Renegotiation this by no means represented 50% of 
Act of 1951, a manufacturer’s yearly the dollar value of the contracts. De- 
income from defense contracts is sub- fense and other governmental author- 
ject to renegotiation if it exceeds ities are making determined efforts 
$250,000 to insure the placement of a substan- 

As required by the Armed Services tial percentage of contracts with the 
Procurement Act of 1948, a “fair smaller manufacturers, much of which 
share” of military business is in- filters down through subcontracts 
tended for the manufacturer with with the prime contractor 
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Welding 





Data on THE WELDING ENGINEER 
AMERICA’S PIONEER WELDING PUBLICATION 


Established in 1916, THE WELDING 
ENGINEER is now in its 36th year of 
service to the welding industry. Follow 
ing data shows why it is still the leader 


THE WELDING MARKET 

Last vear, more than &320,000,000 wa 
spent on welding equipment and sup 
plies. Welding is rapidly approaching its 
war-time high. Currently, with our pre 
paredness program getting into str de, 
welding is playing a large part in pr 


ducing tanks, planes, guns and shij It 
will play an important part in their 


maintenance 


As a process and as a tool, welding 
used wherever metal is used. It produces 
a strong, lighter and cheap method of 
fabrication, product on and maintenance 
These features make it the most widely 


used method of joining metals in indus 


trial production and maintenance 


Some of today’s more important pro 


luction applications of welding equip 
ment and supplies in industry are: struc 
tural welding, machinery construction, 
pressure vessels, pipe lines, boilers and 
torage tanks, transportation equipment 
ships, aircraft, railroads and automo 
biles, mining and oil well equipment, 
fabricated metal products, ete 


EDITORIAL STAFF AND SCOPE 


Manned by the largest editorial staff 
in the industry, Tue Wetorsne Enoineer 
looked to for the answers to welding 
oblems. Tue Wetorxsa Ewornere dis 
9 welding processes which are 

in over 30 different types of indus 

Our editors write these in a sim 
understandable and readable lan 


uage 


werage s world-wide, as 
f McGraw-Hill World 
Service are at the disposal of 


Due Wetorwne Exoineren 


The editorial team below is a « apable 
one and is at the service of all those in 


terested in welding and its products 


Bh. Jerrvenson, Chief Editor 

Bh. Craso~, Managing Editor 

C. Henzux, Associate Editor 

I. Menorr, Hastern Editor 

J. Bayan, Ja.. Washington Editor 
i Awpenson~, World News Editor 





THESE REPRESENTATIVES 
ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


NEW YORK 18—C. H. Clarke, 330 W 
42nd Street 

CHICAGO 11—T. H. Berry, 520 No 
Michigan Avenue 

CLEVELAND 15—€. J. McOsker, 1501 

Hanna Building 

PHILADELPHIA 3—Architects Building, 
17th and Sansom Streets 

LOS ANGELES 17—J. H. Allen, 1111 
Wilshire Boulevard 

SAN FRANCISCO 4—J. W. Otterson, 68 
Post Sireet 

DALLAS 1—J. Cosh, First National 








Bonk Building 
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CIRCULATION 


Tue Wetorne Ewornerr is the only 
ABC paid circulation paper in the field 


Cireulation has jumped from 15,000 
paid subscribers in June, 1949, to over 
18,000 PAID at present 


Readership is mainly among industrial 
plants and service industries where weld 
ng plays such a large part in fabrica 

production and maintenance An 
among contract 
welding and job shops. Welding distrib 
itors and their salesmen also account for 
s good part of the audience A detailed 
breakdown of our circulation can be had 
w asking for our latest ABC Statement 


ther large part is 


Importance of Tue Wetoine Ewer 
weer to the top buying influences in the 
welding industry is proved by our cir 
culation among the welding engineers, 
foremen, and supervisors, contract and 
job welders, welding equipment manu 
facturers and welding equipment dis- 


tributors 


THE METAL WORKING FIELD 


Tue W eLpine ENGINEER recently 
checked the metals industry from pri- 
mary metal production through the en- 
tire range of fabricated metal products 
rhe survey of 10,495 of the 13,000 plants 
employing fifty or more workers, indi- 
cated a payroll of 176392 welders and 
the added value of products from these 
plants was S308 billion Better than 
SS of the plants in the metal industry 
use welding as a production or mainte 


nance process 


THE WELDING DISTRIBUTOR 


Set up as an independent sales and 
organization, the Welding Dis- 
tributor supplic s the wants of local in- 
dustry. He buys and maintains an ade 
quate inventory of welding equipment, 
supplies and particularly 
suited to local industry 


ervice 


Accessories 
Several vears ago, a survey among 
sccredited distributors proved that Tue 
Wetorne Eworneer was preferred by 3 
to 1 over the next welding publication 


CONTRACT WELDING SHOP 


Local industry's requirements for pro 
duction and maintenance are often 
served by the contract welding shop, set 
up to serve that specific purpose In 
industry, the department is 
sometimes replaced by the contract job 


welding 


shop in those cases where small and 
medium-sized manufacturers do aot 
maintain their own departments 


ADVERTISING 

Manufacturers of welding equipment, 
supplies and accessories use the pages of 
Tur Wetorse Ewoineen to contact most 
effectively the buying power of the weld- 
ing industry. Tue Wetornae Ewoineer 
carries advertising from more advertis- 
ers than any other paper in the field. 
And, more advertisers use Tuer Wetoine 
Ewotnrer exclusively to carry their 
messages. 

Among the hundreds of items adver- 
tised regularly are: abrasives, acetylene 
products, adapters, alloys, all types of 
welding rods and electrodes, automatic 
timers, atomic hydrogen arc welders, 
bending machines and rolls, brazing out 
fits, cables, carbide, carbon (blocks, 
paste, electrodes), safety clothing and 
appliances, air compressors, cranes, fit- 
tings, drying ovens, electric resistance 
welders, electrode holders, flanging ma- 
chinery, fluxes, grinding wheels, hard 
surfacing materials, hose, lenses, lighters, 
are welding machines, manifolds, fabri- 
cation materials (ferrous and non-fer- 
rous), cutting torches, preheating torches, 
forming and bending presses, regulators 
for oxygen and acetylene, respirators, 
steel (all types), thermit welding equip- 
ment and supplies, welding torches, ven 
tilating apparatus, welding tables and 
stands, and stud welders. 


MARKETING AIDS 


Authoritative marketing aids, valuable 
personal counsel and various special dis 
tribution selling tools are available on 
request to all persons interested in the 
field through Tuer Wetorwe Enoineer 
and its staff 

Of particular value to the manufac 
turer as the means of locating distribu 
tors for his products is The Directory of 
Welding Distributors. It lists the name, 
address, lines carried, territory covered, 
ete., on all leading welding distributors 
throughout the country 


THEME ISSUES 
THE “METAL SHOW NUMBER” is published 


unnually in October and coincides with 
the annual meetings of The American 
Society for Metals and the American 
Welding Society, which are held in con 
junction with the Metal Show. The issue 
serves as a preview of the meetings and 
Show. 

THE “ANNUAL MID-JUNE WELDING PROD- 
UCTS REFERENCE NUMBER” is the buyer's 
guide of the welding industry It lists 
alphabetically all the products used in 
and for welding and carries the manu 
facturers’ names and addresses, and 
trade names. This issue also contains a 
review of the welding industry for the 
previous year. It is presented in simple 
ehart and figure form. 
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The welding industry’s growth has 
been amazing, when one considers 
the importance that welding has as- 
sumed in the metal fabricating indus- 
try. This modern means of joining 
metals began to see its first practical 
applications in the late 1890 and early 
1900’s. Oxyacetylene and later arc 
and resistance welding represented a 
new and practical means of metal 
joining—the natural evolution that 
might have been expected when man 
began to work with metals univer- 
sally. 

Gradually more and more people 
became acquainted with the advan- 
tages of welding. The applications 
have been expanded until now more 
than 1% of the country’s population 
derives its living from the use of 
welding and its related processes. 

In 1950 welding sales reached an 
all time high of $392,386,641. This 
was about 6% above the previous 
peak of 1944. Had it not been for 
material shortages during the latter 
part of the year, the total sales of 
welding equipment, supplies and ac- 
cessories would undoubtedly have 
been well over $400 million 


Division of Market 


How this market was divided re- 
gionally is indicated on the accom- 
panying map. Thirty-four percent of 
the total sales of the welding indus- 
try went into the East North Central 
region comprising Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin. The 
Middle East states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 


. . 1935-1950 


- Gnuee 'om oF meer 





The Welding Market, 1950 
(in millions of dollars) 
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and Delaware purchased 24% of the 
goods sold in the welding market. 
The third largest market was rep- 
resented by the Southwest Pacific 
states, which accounted for 11% of 
the total purchases. Closely behind 
were the West North Central and the 
West South Central regions with 9% 
and 8%, respectively. The Intermoun- 
tain states represented the smallest 
welding market (2%), though the 
South East region exceeded them by 
only a single percentage point. 
Welding has become universally 
accepted as a fabrication and mainte- 
nance process. It is found in the fac- 
tory, field or forest—wherever men 
work with machines and metals. Dur- 
ing a period of material shortages, 
such as we are now experiencing, 
welding assumes greater importance 
as a means of equipment maintenance 
and repair. Industry is finding that 
it is cheaper to repair by welding 
than to buy replacement parts, and 
generally considerably easier 


Use in Metal Field 


The primary outlet for the products 
of the welding market is for pro- 
duction and repair welding. The 
number of shops using welding con- 
tinues to increase each year. A survey 
recently conducted by The Welding 
Engineer among 10,495 plants, en- 
gaged either in the production of 
primary metals or the subsequent 
fabrication of metals into useful 
products, indicated that 85% use 
welding for production or mainte- 
nance purposes. 


The larger the plant, the greater 
the use made of welding. About 71% 
of the plants employing between 50 
and 100 people used welding. When 
the number of employees increased 
to 1,000 or more it was found that 
98% of the plants were using a weld- 
ing process for the joining of metals. 

The number of welders per plant 
increases with the size of the plant. 
This increase, however, is much 
greater than might be expected. 
Plants with less than 99 employes 
averaged only four welders per plant, 
while those employing over 2,500 7 
workers averaged 150 welders per 
plant. 


While more and more manufactur- 
ing plants are being converted to 
welding each year, the heaviest users 
of welding are manufacturers of 
transportation equipment. Organiza- 
tions manufacturing railroad equip- 
ment, motorcycles and bicycles indi- 
cated 100% use of welding in their 
response to The Welding Engineer 
survey. 

Wartime know-how coupled with 
the customer’s inability to obtain 
equipment and parts during material 
shortages has led to increases in the 
use of welding. Users have found 
that the fabricated part is equal to, 
or superior to the original part, in 
the case of maintenance welding. 
With the ‘national economy moving 
toward a defense production program 
there will be a sharp increase in the 
amount of welding. Military equip- 
ment, which is universally welded, 
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has proved that only welding will 
impart the ruggedness required under 
field service conditions 

All branches of the 
welding, gas welding and resistance 
welding—showed increases over 1949 
Gas and resistance welding jumped 
about 20%, while are welding was up 
30%, to give an increase of 23% for 
the industry as a whole 


industry—arec 


Sales Index Soars 


The welding sales index for 1950 
tood at 573, 120 points abovg 1949, 
based on a 1935-39 average of 100 
The Federal Reserve Board Index for 
industrial production 237, indi- 
cating that welding sales are growing 
twice as fast as industry generally 

To pinpoint find 
that industries of ten states including 
the entire East North Central 
purchased in excess of $10 million of 
welding equipment and supplies per 
The industries of four state 
purchased $5 and $10 mil 
lion. Se , 


ven states represented a weld- 
ing market between $2 and $5 million 


was 


welding sales we 


region 


tate 


between 


eact 


Michig 


greatest 
both arc and 
welding equipment. Penn- 
greatest user of prod- 
welding industry. The 
the least 


in represented the 


ingle te volume for 


tance 
vania is the 


in the 


Kas 


of Nevada spent 





THE 
WELDING JOURNAL 


The world’s Jeading engineer- 
ing and scientific magazine de- 
voted to welding and all allied 
processes. It cuts horizontally 
across the entire metal working 
industry. The value of weld- 
ments is estimated at 30 billion 
dollars annually. 


The purchasing power of this 
huge industry may be reached 
at the lowest unit cost through 
the Welding Journal. 


An editorial content of more 
than 2'2 times that of any other 
welding magazine serves to 
keep its 30,000 readers (circulo- 
tion 10,500) interested in every 
issue. 50°. of our readers make 
inquiries re new products, proc- 
esses and materials advertised 
in the Welding Journal 


Full information on request to 
W. Spraragen, Advertising Man- 
ager, Welding Journal, 33 West 
39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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for welding and cutting equipment 
supplies and accessories 

The Welding Engineer estimates 
that 87% of the welding equipment 
and materials accounts in 1950 were 
handled through the country’s 1,607 
welding supply distributors. These 
distributors are reported doing 
of the business in the welding 
Direct sales are concentrated in 
industrial metropolitan 
Detroit, Chicago, 
Angeles and New 


as 
58 
field 
a few 
centers 
Pittsburgh, 
York 


large 
such as 


Los 


Gas Welding 


Over 18 billion ft. of oxygen 
und over 5 billion cu. ft. of acetylene 
were produced and sold in 1950. The 
1950 represented a 
Nearly 64c of 


cu 


of gases for 
of $245 million 


ale 


total 


the welding dollar was spent for 
gases used for welding, cutting and 
other flame-treating applications. The 
sale of gas welding equipment 
reached an all time high of over $25 
million, while the sale of accessories 
and rods for gas welding applications 
was over $10 million in 1950, another 
peak for the industry 


Arc Welding 


In the field of arc welding industry 
sales in 1950 were $86,919,142, 22c out 
of every dollar spent in the welding 
field being for arc welding. Of the 
dollars spent directly for are welding 
31% was spent for arc welding ma- 
chines, 57% for are welding elec- 
trodes and 11% for accessories. This 
follows the normal trend for arc 





Welding 





welding, where close to 60% of the 
totals spent for arc welding supplies 
and accessories was expended for 
electrodes 


Resistance Welding 


While sales in the resistance weld- 
ing field in 1950 were about 20% be- 
low the all time high in 1946, they 
were 20% over 1949. This jump 
shows that in 1950 the resistance 
welding industry did approximately 
five times as much business as in 1940. 

The heavy sales in resistance weld- 
ing were for machines. In 1950 ap- 
proximately 68c out of every dollar 
spent for resistance welding was used 
to purchase new machines. Electrode 
sales accounted for about 24c out of 
every resistance welding dollar, while 
8c was spent for resistance welding 
controls. 

The overall gain in the dollar vol- 
ume for the welding industry for 
1950 may be attributed to increased 
volume. The increase in the 
overall cost of welding equipment 
and electrodes, rods and accessories 
played a minor part in the increased 
volume. On an average increases in 
costs in the welding field were under 
or 


sales 


Material shortages were a definite 
handicap and had more material been 
available, sales would have been even 
higher. Electrode production for 1950 
totaled slightly over 422 million Ibs., 
while welding wire production was 
nearly 451 million pounds 

The welding wire figures 
the production of all wire 
welding, whether for arc, gas or auto- 
matic welding applications. The 1950 
welding wire figure represents a gain 
of 100% over 1940 and an 1,800% in- 
crease over 1932. During the same 
18 year period steel ingot production 
increased only 670% 


include 
used in 


Market Outlook 


The welding 
1951 is exceedingly 


mid-year 


The only 


outlook at 
bright 


thing that could possibly keep 1951 
from being the greatest year industry 
has ever known is shortages of ma- 
terial. Welding wire production is 
running more than 50% behind the 
demand. Copper wire, which plays 
a vital part in the building of gener- 
ators and transformers for use in 
welding, is also in short supply and 
has resulted in a high accumulation 
of back orders in the manufacturing 
of welding machines. 

Users must wait two to four months 
for welding electrodes and longer for 
welding machines. Rising raw ma- 
terial costs will be reflected in higher 
prices 


The importance of welding to the 
g American way of life can best be 
‘judged by jooking at the highly di- 
¢versified list of products produced 
sthrough the use of welding. They 
“embrace everything from the greatest 
battleship or steel framework of the 
tallest skyscraper down to the tiniest 
of watch springs. While the general 
public does not think of these items 
as welded products, they are in most 
cases fabricated by welding. Welding 
has become so important in our 
everyday life that chaos would pre- 
vail if industry were suddenly de- 
prived of the advantages afforded by 
this magic metal joining process. 
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An analysis of the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures, as it affects the wood- 
working industry, was made by Wood 
and appears in this section. Because 
of the ramifications of the wood- 
working field and the intricacy of the 
census, such a project presents a for- 
midable task and one which had not 
been undertaken in previous census 
years 

The industry spent $127,458,000 for 
construction and major alteration of 
fixed plants in 1947, and $288,821,000 
for machinery and equipment 

Based on Wood's analysis, the wood- 
working field ranked second in 1947 
in number of establishments, sixth in 
number of employes, and eighth in 
value added by manufacture 

Wood also reported that 4,665 
plants, or 13.1% of the total number 
had 500 or more employes and ac- 
counted for 76.3% of production and 
sales 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that employment in the wood- 
working field in 1950 was 18 above 
the 1947 average. Sawmills and plan- 
mills had 461,600 employes in 
a gain of 21 over 1947; mill- 

plywood and prefabricated 
wood products plants had 
a gain of 39 ove! 
and the wooden 

had 77,700 em- 
gain of 12 over 
and fixtures 

had 357,000 


of 11 over 


ing 
1950 
work 
tructural 
124,300 employes 
the 1947 number; 
container industry 
love in 1950, a 
The furniture 
branch of the industry 
employes in 1950, a gain 
1947 
ym lumber pro- 
the figure at 
feet, 


iminary reports « 
on in 1950 placed 


on board largest 


Softwood plywood production for 
1949 was reported at 1,977 million sq 
ft. by the Bureau of the Census, a 
gain of 2% over 1948, the previous 
peak year. Production of interior 
(moisture resistant) plywood was l,- 
573 million sq. ft. and of exterior, 404 
million 

Softwood plywood manufacturers 
consumed 75,065,000 pounds of glue in 
1949, casein accounting for 4,991,000; 
soy bean, 34,490,000; phenolic resin, 
31,784,000 and other, 3,800,000. This 
showed a big gain for bean glue 
1948 
also consumed 906,709,000 ft., 
log measure, of veneer logs in 1949, 
compared with 857,722,000 in 1948 

Production of softwood plywood in 
March, 1951 289,238,000 square 
feet, a gain of 23% over March, 1950. 


SOV 
over 


They 


was 


Containers 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported that the defense mobilization 
program has created tremendous re- 
quirements for containers, which have 
been superimposed on increased civil- 
ian demand. Production of wooden 
contaifiers in 1950 was limited by the 
available supply of dry lumber 

Many manufacturing establishments 
without previous container experi- 
ence were reported to have entered 
the wooden container field in 1950 

The nailed wooden box and crate 
industry was hampered by a shortage 
yf dry lumber in the last quarter of 
1950. While production declined, de- 
mand increased 15‘ A short lumber 
supply resulted in a general price 
advance of 5 to 8% for materials, 
which in turn advanced the price of 


nailed wooden boxes and crates from 
$5 to $10 per thousand board feet. 
The industry also had difficulty in 
getting nails, strapping and bundling 
wire. Relief was promised with new 
regulations issued in Feb. 1951. 
The tight and slack cooperage in- 
dustries enjoyed a big year in 1950 
The tight barrel industry manufac- 
tured 3,358,366 barrels, 160,000 half 
barrels and 953,822 kegs. 
Accelerated production schedules of 
whisky distillers were largely respon- 
sible for the tight barrel increase 
The slack cooperage industry oper- 
ated at 65% of capacity in 1950 to 
produce 23,369,946 slack barrels and 
kegs. Steel hoops were in short sup- 
ply. The price of tight barrel white 
oak staves increased in July from $425 
per thousand to over $700; beading 
rose from $2.05 to $3.75 a set. Oil 
grade stave prices also advanced 
The wirebound box and crate in- 
dustry had the largest volume in its 
history in 1950. It produced 158,087,- 
083 boxes and crates with a value of 
$89 million. Prices advanced about 
6% 
Demand for other wooden contain- 
ers was reported as normal in 1950, 
with some shortages of veneer 


Equipment 


The general equipment of the wood- 
working plant includes blower 
tems for collecting sawdust and shav- 
which are conveyed to the 
boilers; ventilating and steam or 
warm air heating systems; con- 
veyors for lumber and in some cases 
for the finished products; and com- 
pressed air for operating varnish 
sprayers and certain machines used 
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Detailed Statistics of Forest Products Industry in 1947 





SECTORS 


. Lumber manufacturing 
Remanufacturing 

. Plywood and veneer 

. Furniture and fixtures 
Woodworking 

Wood containers 

Pulp Mills... 

Wood preserving. .........+.: 
. Utilization products 


PONOWRON = 


Totals . 


Number All Employees 
of (Average 


Plants for Year) 


19,039 
3,293 
318 
5,338 
5,353 
1,516 
226 
242 
204 


| 
380,456 | 
93,184 
36,960 
231,891 
169,466 
69,104 | 
50,290 | 
16,247 
89,392 


35,529 1,136,990 


Purchases 


$1,024,206 
409,795 
148,931 
713,023 
316,092 
284,145 
523,666 
211,916 
485,852 


$4,117,626 


| 


| Value Added 
| by Manufacture 
(In thousands of dollars) 


SALES 


| $2,500,673 
783,401 

331,876 

1,540,899 
655,803 

517,598 

939,604 

92,041 303,957 

689,529 | 1,175,381 


$8,749,192 


| $1,476,467 
373,606 | 
182,945 | 
827,876 
339,711 
233,453 
415,938 


$4,631,566 
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Woodworking 


YOU DECIDE! 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS . They'll help you get more results, more for 
your advertising dollar when you use any or all of the top three papers to sell 
top-management and plant operating men in plants which transform the basic raw 
material into furniture and countless other finished wood products. Here are the 
answers to questions frequently asked concerning the benefits offered by the three 
top-circulated papers in the woodworking field: 





l Which paper among the top three has greatest length of service to America’s third largest manufactur- 
ing industry and consequently offers advertisers the advantage of reader confidence built up through years 


of service ? 


Wood > years Industrial Woodworking 2 years Woodworkers Reporter 23 years 
Which paper has the highest circulation numerically ? 
Wood 13,982 lw 30,500 Woodworkers Reporter 15,700 
3. Which papers limit their distribution to plants and personnel in plants engaged in transforming raw 
material wood into furniture and countless other finished wood products? 
Wood No LW. Yes Woodworkers Reporter — Yes 
+. Which papers give considerable coverage to logging concerns and other non-users and non-buyers of 
fabricating machinery, adhesives, finishes, abrasives, dimension stock veneers, plywood, etc. ? 
Wood Yes LW. No Woodworkers Reporter No 
9 Which of papers offering greatest coverage of fabricators limits its distribution to the plants accounting 
for bulk of industry purchases and doesn’t attempt to reach one and two man shops (consequently elim- 
inating nulsance-type inquiries 
IW No Woodworkers Reporter Yes 
6. Which paper was first to give its advertisers the business-building inquiry card service? 
IW No Woodworkers Reporter Yes 
7. Which paper has the largest type page and gives advertisers highest visibility with editorial matter on 
every page? 
LW No Woodworkers Reporter Yes 
3. Which paper has established rates and format accommodating any size ad plate which is standard in 
any of more than a dozen papers in the woodworking field ? 
Wood \ LW No Woodworkers Reporter Yes 
9. Which paper concentrates its editorials on the presentation of latest industry news of significance, new 
product news, new literature, names in the news, news photos, latest price list of hardwood lumber, financial 
news and is the industry’s only source for a “package” of the above in one paper? 
Wood No LW. No Woodworkers Reporter Yes 
Which papers have audited circulations? 
Wood CCA Ww CCA Woodworkers Reporter Vone 
11 Which paper has the highest number of paid subscribers exclusive of any association subs riptions ? 
W ood No LW No Woodworkers Reporter Yes 
Which paper covers more fabricating plants employing 50 or more people on a paid subscription basis 
Wood No LW No Woodworkers Reporter Yes 
13. Which paper has a provision on its reader service card to allow readers to verify their authority to 
specify or influence purchase of advertised products? 
IW No Woodworkers Reporter Yes 
14. Which paper offering greatest coverage of fabricators has the most diversified editorial content to 
attract both top-management and key plant operating men? 
LW No Woodworkers Reporter Yes 
15. On the basis of the above, which of the top-three circulated papers in the woodworking field offer 
advertisers the greatest number of benefits and more results for their advertising dollar? 


Wood No (1 Lw No (4) Woodworkers Reporter Yes (12) 
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Send your order to: 


Reporter | =: 


Michigan 





THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF INDUSTRIAL WOODWORKING 
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Lumber and Steel Consumed by Furniture Industry in 1947 


|Meney figures in thousands of dollars) 


| 
W ood house furniture Metal house furniture, Mattresses and | Household furniture, 


Household furniture Reed and rattan is 
e opt upholstere+ xcept upholstered, 
—_ A ny red. | upholstered, industry) furniture industry — Saas . | bedsprings industry n.e.c., industry 


MATERIAL 


Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value | Quantity Value 


Mft.,b ma 
15, 339 


| 





Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
} | 
Mft..b.m Mft..b.m M ft..b.m Mf..b.m 3 . 
Lumber, total 1, 264, 027 710, S74 10, 967 7 
Hardwood 9,2 
Softwood ? 1, 065 | 
Dimension stock, total we 7, 742 , 15, 389 
Hardwood 6,063 | . I 
Softwood ? 1, 679 | a J 
Short tons Short tons Short tons Short tons Short tons | Short tons 
Steel, total 43, 278 7H &, 053 2 7 $25, 668 136,626 | $13,253 } 
Carbon steel, total 3 25, 655 | 
Sheet and strip 21, 636 5 . 18, 353 44, 623 4, 568 } ) 
All other mill shapes ' | | | 
and forms 11.642 I | 7,302 | 192,103) ‘8,684 | 
Alloy steel, except stainless 13 “) | © 





. 
n.a.—Not available 
(*) Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies 
Includes alloy steel, combined with carbon steel to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
?Quantity used very smal!, cannot be shown without disclosing figures for individual companies 





. Assn. of Mfrs. of Woodworking Ma- 
Machinery e , chinery, Wabash, Ind 
Value of 1947 shipments of wood- National Door Mfrs. Assn., 332 S 
machinery was 609% above wichigan Ave. Chicago 4 
Bureau of the Census re- National Wooden Box Assn., Barr 
, i Bidg., Washington 6, D. C 
re 294 plants in 1947, com- National Woodwork Mfrs. Assn., 332 
148 in 1939. Value of ship- g¢ Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 
: $9.5 million This com- Plywood Research Foundation, 620 
eS en i Se E. 26th St. Tacoma 4, Wash 
— Ponderosa Pine Woodwork Assn., 38 
Associations S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3 
American Veneer Package Assn., Prefabricated Home Mfrs. Institute, 
1526 M St., Washington 5, D. C 908 20th St., Washington 6, D. C 
American Wood Preservers Assn., Veneer Assn., 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
9 th St.. Washington 6, D. C Chicago 5 
Associated Cooperage Industries of Wood Turners Service Bureau, 20 
ca, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2 Providence St., Boston 16 
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Industrial Woodworking 


if it's WOOD, you could—with 
WOOD PRODUCTS! 


National Hardwood Magazine 


PRODUCTS ten et ® 


Products 
Phone: WAbash 2-1000 " : 


343 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 4 
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Since 1898 


WOOD WORKING DIGEST 


e COVERAGE is horizontal . . . coast to coast and 
abroad. Reaches plants which produce wood or use wood 
as a basic material for further manufacture or supplemental 
items such as containers, skids, etc. WOOD WORKING 
DIGEST is directed to men who have ‘specifying’ and 
“buying” authority . . . those with ‘‘buy-ability."” Circulation 
list includes owners, officials, works managers, superintend- 
ents, and engineers. More than 13,000 copies are mailed 
every month. 


MARKET .... the woodworking industry as reached 
by WOOD WORKING DIGEST is comprised of manufac- 
turers of: furniture, cabinets, fixtures, trailers, truck bodies, 
implements, boats, musical instruments, caskets, containers, 
millwork, lumber, dimension stock, patterns, turnings, vene- 
tian blinds, prefabricated houses, aircraft, plywood, veneer, 
toys, wood specialties, sports equipment, novelties, etc. 
. These plants use such diversified items as woodworking maz 
chinery, safety equipment, air compressors, adhesives, ma¢ 
Wood-Working Digest. 2 Will St terials handling equipment, abrasives, cutting tools, cons 
poctce, ,, uanmed by Eaten Pe tainers, shipping reinforcements, steel strapping, finishe 
fillers, power equipment, saws, printing equipment, small 
tools, insurance, lumber, plywood, veneer, lighting fixtures 
and a host of other products. 


EDITORIAL content . . . is geared to the needs of 
the industry. Articles have “know-how” written by practical 
men who are well acquainted with the field, its problems 
AND the answers! Besides feature articles, EACH issue of 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST contains sections devoted to: 
Veneer and Plywood, Woods, Finishing, Safety, What's New, 
Industry Notes, New Literature, Buyer's Service, Produgy 
Index and Late News. : 
Canedian Woodworker. 


Lg at Es @ ADVERTISING is effective... WOOD vice 


~- 7x10 ublished 20th. Forms close DIGEST consistently carries more pages of advertising th 


fat A a ane 18. Planing 2 the next 4 publications combined! 


o na mi 7 

a a nee * SPECIAL ISSUE ... October... Annual Diree 

mc package mig. plants, 114 tory Number which lists sources of supply. Bonus circulation, 

F F Used as buying reference for months and even years aftef 
issuance date. 


ADDITIONAL FACTS 


Sey ny eg ee Issued every month since 1898 
St. Chicago 4. Published by Lumber Buyers CCA audited 
siz “Type page, 7x10. Published Sth. First business paper with controlled 
3g & mage circulation 
Carries more pages of editorial ma- 
terial than any other paper in the 
industry 
Lowest cost per 1000 circulation 
sty ; 4 i 15 Produces profitable results for its 
culation, ee stes—-1 page, $140; ¥% eS advertisers 


Scie s a TO 
ae eee “DIGEST 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


WOODEN PACKAGES 
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Publications National Garden Supply Merchandiser and 
[Audited and sworm circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements light — “swe a T - : ‘6 
face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation arin are for the six-month period ending Type peg x10. Published 1 
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American Artist 
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. $4 Church Management 
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Whats it a? 


these Men? 


» REACH 





If you make these products 
sell them through 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


Industrial Furnaces of all kinds . . Hect 
Treating Furnaces . . Forging Furnaces 
Melting Furnaces . . . . Draw Furnaces 
Billet Heating Furnaces . . . Normalizing 
Furnaces .... . Galvanizing Furnaces 
Soaking Pits .... Annealing Furnaces 
Open Hearth Furnaces and Accessories 
Recuperators . . . . Galvanizing Kettles 
Rod Bakers . Dryers . Industrial Ovens 
Air Heaters . Dust Collectors . Ventilating 
Equipment . . . Spray Booths . . . Kilns 
Induction Heating . Burners . Pyrometers 

Industrial Thermometers 
Gauges and Meters Controllers 
Thermocouples . . . . Heat Exchangers 
Heat- and Corrosion-Resistant Alloys 
Retorts . Handling Devices . Conveyors 
Blast Gates . . Refractories . . Insulation 
Insulating Refractories ........ Fans 
Exhausters . . . Blowers . . . Boosters 
Carburizing Boxes Melting Pots 
Salt Baths ..... . Immersion Heaters 
Quenching Machines . . . . Quenching 
Compounds . Heat Treating Compounds 
Fuels .... Fuel Pumps... . Strainers 





INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


1400 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH I9, PA. 








THE NO. 1 BOOK T0 
SELL THE GENERAL INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


Mills Factory 


CIRCULATION MAINTAINED BY 
MARKET EXPERTS — Just as you 
keep up your own customer and 
prospect mailing list — that’s how 
MILL & FACTORY builds and main- 
tains its circulation—through men 
who sell machinery, equipment 
and supplies to industry 1,588 
men who know by close personal 
contact where every worthwhile 
plant is located and who you must 
sell to get the order. 


NO UNREAD COPIES — 

MILL & FACTORY’S revolutionary 
Certified Readership program 
eliminates all deadwood from cir- 
culation. Every reader is regularly 
checked to be sure he is using the 
publication and wants to continue 
to receive it. Every copy works for 
you, building sales. 


YOU REACH ALL WORTHWHILE 
PLANTS — miLL« FACTORY conducts 
a continuous inventory of worth- 
while industrial plants to make 
certain that every plant of value to 
the advertiser is covered. You 
reach these worthwhile plants: 


No. of Units No. of 
INDUSTRY Covered Copies 
Primary Metal Producers 2,481 4,122 
Metal Products Mfrs 3,341 5.910 
Machinery Mfrs. 5,116 8,081 
Electrical Machinery 
Mfrs. 
Transportation 
Equipment Mfrs. 1,305 4,705 
Instrument Mfrs. 429 590 
Food Mfrs. 983 1,065 
Tobacco Mfrs. 65 81 
Woolen, Carpet, 
Cordage, Dyeing Mfrs. 771 987 
Cotton, Silk, 
Knitting Mfrs. 
Apparel Mfrs. 229 
Lumber & Wood 
Mfrs. Products 549 
Furniture & Fixture 
Mfrs. 
Paper and Pulp Mfrs. 576 628 
Paper Products Mfrs. 275 301 
Printing Plants 92 97 
Chemical Mfrs. 
Petroleum and 


Coal Refining 361 455 


1403 2,007 





Leather and 

Leather Products 
Rubber Mfrs. 

Stone, Clay 

and Glass Mfrs. 
Other Manufacturing 

Industries 591 747 
Mines, Quarries, 

Oil Wells 411 526 
Public Utilities 321 445 
Service Industries 128 163 
Industrial 

Distributors 1,190 
Construction and 

Engineering 229 258 
Government 215 358 
Colleges, 

Libraries, ete. 259 412 
All others ees 812 


GRAND TOTAL 25,845 40,700 


1,691 


CIRCULATION PARALLELS 
INDUSTRIAL BUYING POWER— 


Mill & Factory 1950 Mfg. 
Circulation Employment 


11.65% 9.59% 
24.32% 27.28% 
30.98% 29.16% 
3.98% 5.85% 
9.30% 11.26% 
5.35% 4.67% 
5.09% 4.34% 
1.69% 1.07% 
7.64% 6.78% 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 


100.00% 100.00% 


NO. 1 IN MOST GENERAL 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION 
READERSHIP SURVEYS 


Votes received in recent 
ducted by manufacturers. 


surveys con- 


Publi- Publi- 
Mill& cation cation 
Factory “B" “Cc” 


Machine Tools 238 219 103 
Tool Steels 121 93 7 
Portable Tools 145 75 40 
Welding 
Equipment 288 
Geavs 758 
Motors 99 
Speed Controls 64 
Lock Washers 78 
Lubricating 
Equipment 550 
Cutting Tools 34 





THROUGH MILL & FACTORY 
YOU SELL THE EXECUTIVES 
WITH PROVED BUYING POWER 
No one gets on the MILL & FACTORY 
circulation list until his buying 
power has been proved by personal 
call, As every industrial marketer 
knows, titles are no gauge of buy- 
ing influence. 

MILL & FACTORY’S circulation is 
maintained by the men whose very 
livelihood depends upon their ex- 
pertness in ferreting out and con- 
tacting the industrial executives 


“ on 


who have the “say 


These men pay for every subscrip- 
tion, and therefore see to it that 
MILL & FACTORY reaches the right 
people. 

NO. 1 IN EDITORIAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


MILL & FACTORY has won more 
awards in “Industrial Marketing’s” 
annual Editorial Achievement 
Contest than any other industrial 
publication. 

FIRST IN NUMBER OF READERS 
PER ADVERTISING DOLLAR — 
MILL & FACTORY’S advertising page 
rate (12-page) is $490, lowest of 
the three major general industrial 
publications — highest in reader- 
ship. 


To get greatest value for 
your advertising dollar, use— 


Mill & Factory 


A Conover-Mast Publication 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17 
Branch Offices: 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


737 No. Michigan Ave. 
435 Leader Bidg. 

5478 Wilshire Blvd. 
Dallas 4552 Rheims Place 

MILL & FacTrory’s 48-page Market & 
Media File is now available to manufac- 
turers selling to industry. Contains use- 
ful industrial market analysis data. Write 
for copy. 





Industrial Marketing 


Turbulent NIAA conference to draw record 1,000 ad mé 
Today's sales incomes car get out of hand stop them 
ATF show exhib t capitalizes on 1 


How to put sell in 


and adooiising 1 busicase and andusty June - 195] 
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, isn t just that they paid $5.00 a 
Age 


vear for Coal It's more than that 


It's because each one of the more than 
14.000 men in the coal mining industry 
who subscribe to Coal Age know that 
each month Coal Age has editorial mate- 


rial which is useful to them in their work 


Every month, five editors devote their 
full-time efforts to create a new issue of 
Coal Age which will 

be read by all. Every 


month the editors 


prepare mine and plant descriptions cov- 
ering anthracite, bituminous, deep and 
strip properties. Every month, Coal Age 
covers coal preparation, safety and labor 
with special departments for foremen, 
operation and maintenance kinks, equip- 


ment news and industry news. 


The editors work constantly to provide 
something of interest to every subscriber. 
That's why the wrapper comes off 
Coal Age, and that’s why advertisements 


in Coal Age get readership. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


18, N.Y. 











Youn Posttive Check Against 
“DEADWOOD CIRCULATION” 


The exclusive T. R. Clientele pay a most substantial price 


to receive the valuable, accurate information that comprises 


THOMAS REGISTER” 
The Encyclopedic Buying Guide 


...Thus positively eliminating “Deadwood Circulation”! 


NO OTHER DIRECTORY OF ANY KIND 
CAN MAKE THIS STATEMENT! 


VOL.I 


THOMAS’ 


CHAIN BELT 
COMPANY 


CHAINS, ee. 


9809 M3898 G. 0977 


SPROCKETS 
SELIRU COUPLINGS 
* 


PiONtER 
MANUFACTURE, 





SMIUIS OITA 


“a8es4208 














| 


Subscription to Thomas Register—Original $15.00; Renewal $12.50 (F, O. B. Shipping Point) 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


461 EIGHTH AVE NEW YORK Bs N. v. 


¥ Paid Circulation Verified by AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION 
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OF WORK 


FACTORS 








Engineer 


Oraws plans and 
writes specs. or col- 
taborates with Con- 
sulting Engineer 


May conter with 
Consulting Engineer 
and/or Contractor 


Often «a ftacter in 
Maintenance and 
Expansion 


Often specifies make 
or kind of accesses 
ries te be used with 
erimary products 


t 


| 
| 
4 


7 





| 


L 


Collaborates with 
Government Engineer. 
or draws plans and 
specs subject to Gov. 
ernment approval 


Oraws plans and 
writes spees fer 
architect er owner 


tn case of extensive 
expansions. called in 
by plant or building 
te handle plans and 
specs 

Often specifies make 
or kind of accessory 
eauipment te be 
weed with primary 
eroducts 


Centracts for job 
buys and installs 


Centracts tor job. 
buys and installs 


Plant or Building 
Engineer 





Conters with Con. 
sulting Engineer and 
Contractor 


Conters with Con. 
sulting Engineer and 
Contractor 


Consulted for prod- 
wet and engineering 
advice 


—EEEEEEEEE 


Consulted for prod- 
wet and engineering 
advice 





Dees all or some 
maintenance and ex. 
pansion werk ter 
many regular plant 
and building cus- 
tomers 


tn charge of opera 
tien an Ty mainte. 
nance of heating. 
piping and air con. 
5 ay systems 

own plans and 
Specifications fer 
alterations and ad- 
ditions 


Consulted for pred- 
wet and enginecering 





-~ I specifies A 
make of 


vets accessories 
and srdere them 
separately 





Often specifies or 
buys accessory equip. 
ment te ge with 
orimary products 








ereducts: employs: 
design engineer ia 
charge of setecting 
accessory equipment 








* including atomic energy plants, buildings, ships, planes, etc 


Reach This Essential Market 


Heating, Piping, Air Conditioning—Vital Services in 


a Defense Economy! 


It will be BIG Bl SINESS meeti 


“A 


will 


is of 


problems in common wh: 


the 


Each 


month 


HP&AC 


ghtin 


s ncw 


w Government buildu 


BUSINESS meet 


d other 


h ti 


carries 


the 


s 


! 


Journal 


requiremer ts 


ncw panes 


ful heating 
All tis 
of HP&AC 


hav 


of the 


American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi 


neers 


HP&AC is the 


for adequate market coverage, 


effort belor 


essential | 


ally cver 


NC que me 


se 


ssential ma 
intimately 


and or 


ts in HP&AC 


with Their Choice 
as the Essential Paper 


FOR MARKET OR MEDIA DATA write us at 
Chicago, New York, Cleveland or Los Angeles 


KEENEY PUBLISHING... =.» 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


N MICHIGAN, 


CHICAGO 





Industrial Marketing 


For contents of previous issues of Industrial Marketing, consult the Industrial Arts Index in the library. 


G. D. Crain Jr., Publisher Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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Beb Aitchison, Editor Gp BUSINESS STAFF 


Merle Kingman, Managing Editor 

Charles Downes, Eastern Editor C. B. Groomes, Business Manager 
Margaret C. Lucas, Associate Editor Jack C. Gafford, Advertising Director 

Hal Burnett. Contributing Editor Gorden D. Lewis, Mgr. Sales and Service 
Keith J. Evans, Contributing Editor Curran deBruler, Promotion Manager 
Stanley E. Cohen, Washington Editor George F. Schmidt, Adv. Production Mgr 
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90 Advertising volume in business papers 

Expect record 1.000 ad men at turbulent NIAA conf 67 Copy Chasers: 8 award winning ads 
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Today's sales incomes can get out of hand . . stop them 109 Cover picture: American Cyanamid 
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ATF show exhibit capitalizes on new opportunities 
Industrial ads boost wartime machine productivity . . Arth 


Executives tell why they use quotas .. and why not. . ! 


How to put ‘sell’ in your sales quotations .. W. A. Marsteller Ni News 
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Sales promotion ideas: Riegel lures 
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Trends 





Conv ladec i gets 1 results for Neon 
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No ad is too small . . copywriting critique . . Bil) Browne News 
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06 Dealer rebuffs trade advertisers 
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E... TRICAL WorLp’s 12 traveling editors each 
covered an average of 15,875 miles last year. Each 


took part in an average of 20 industry meetings or 
conventions. That’s a total of 190,500 miles traveled 
and 240 “editor-meetings 

Because of its great size and technical require- 
ments, the electric power industry holds far more 
active organizations and special committees than you 
find in most industries 

EvectricaAL Wor.p editors cover all these meet- 
ings, but not just to sit still, listen and write reports 
More often they are active participants indeed. At 
the request of the Edison Electrical Institute, for 
example, ELecrricat Wor-p editors write, print and 
circulate “The Unconventional Daily,” a daily news- 
paper containing registrations, candid photos, and 
all the news of the E.E.I.’s national convention 

In recent general meetings of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, three ELectricaL WorLD 
editors were committee chairmen or committee mem- 
bers. At other important industry meetings last year, 
our editors were on the program more than a dozen 
times. Because of their wide contacts and objective 
viewpoints, the industry invited them to speak be- 
cause they had things of importance and interest to 
say. 

We could give many more examples. The idea is 


that Evectricat Wor Lp is a working cog in the elec- 
tric power industry, not merely an interested ob- 
server who listens and writes reports. 

Working hard at this kind of participation for 
years has earned ELectricat WorLp an unusual place 
more intimate and 


oo 
‘a 


in the great-growth industry 
carrying more confidence than you ordinarily find in 
the relationship between a business paper and its 
industry. Our editors are often asked to sit in on 
“closed” meetings of industry organizations and spe- 
cial technical committees. 

Combined with the rest of Exrecrrica Worwp’s 
top editorial service, this all adds up to readership 
and confidence in the highest degree — the two most 
valuable things you buy in an advertising medium. 

To inform and influence the electric power in- 
dustry, which again this year will spend more money 
than any other industry on capital goods, tell the use- 
ful facts about your product in ELectricat Wor .p. 
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JOURNAL OF THE GREAT GROWTH INDUSTRY FOR 77 YEARS 


A McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 18 
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- heating 


. plumbing 
- air conditioning 


° applia nces 


It goes to the man who will 


YOUR TOP PRIORITY MARKET TODAY 
consists of the thousands of essential civilian, 
industrial and military projects now planned or 
under way that are essential to the present de- 
fense effort. These projects include new build- 
ing, remodeling and rehabilitation of all types 


of government establishments, industrial plants 


and large scale defense housing. 


YOUR PRODUCTS ARE VITAL. If the prod- 


ucts you manufacture include heating, plumbing 


Wai couprtremies 


or other related equipment that is necessary 
to the health, comfort and well-being of the pub- 
lic and government personnel, they are vital to 
this tremendous market. As the present defense 
program gains momentum the demand for your 


products on these high priority jobs will greatly 


increase. 


YOUR MOST DIRECT THIS 


MARKET is through the Domestic Engineering 


ACCESS TO 


Dealer, the man who assumes full responsibility 
for the specification, sale, installation and servic- 
ing of the heating and plumbing on these large 
jobs. He is the man you must reach and influ- 
ence if you want to be assured of consideration 


at the time that product decisions are being made 





sell your product 


and specifications are being written. Obviously 
it is extremely important to keep him impressed 
with the 


constantly qualifications of your 


products. 


HOW TO REACH THE DOMESTIC ENGI- 
NEERING DEALER. The Domestic Engineer- 
ing Dealer depends, to a large measure, on 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING Magazine for the 
kind of assistance these present day jobs require. 
Month after month he looks to DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING as his most reliable source of 
technical, business and product information he 
needs and uses daily. Because it is designed to 
serve his best interests under all kinds of busi- 
ness conditions DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
editorially has gained and maintained the con- 
fidence of the Domestic Engineering Dealer 
through the years. Under today’s extraordinary 


business conditions. this confidence has become 


how 
DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


can help you 


greatly enhanced. For this reason when your 
product story appears in the advertising pages of 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING you are assured of 


its ready acceptance. 


CONSULT YOUR 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


If you are not already familiar with DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING and how it can serve you, we 


suggest that you consult your advertising agency. 


June 1951 /7 





Advertising Managers 
Public Relations Executives 
Publishers 

Association Secretaries 
House Organ Editors... 


es 
\rvolope 


savings 


even 


today! 


There’s real savings in the new 
type mailing envelope developed 
by Equitable Paper Bag Co. 


MB SLASHES COSTS— new style 
construction on special high 
speed machinery. 


WE STURDY CONSTRUCTION — 
extra long flap to “lock” your 
publication in the envelope. 
Rugged, well pasted seams and 
bottoms and 100° kraft. 


We IMPROVES APPEARANCE — 


safe arrival and clean delivery. 
MB SAFETY EDGES—soft flap and 
lip edges eliminate cut fingers, 


speed insertion time. 








If you use 100,000 or more an- 
nually, it's worth money to 
investigate. For full data, send 
sizes and annual amounts today! 


EQUITABLE PAPER BAG CO., Inc. 


45-50 Van Dam Street, 
long island City 1, N.Y. 


letters 


tothe Editor 


@ Address letters to: Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11. 


Wants to reprint fast 
reading editorial for salesmen 


®@ TO THE EDITOH We have a copy of 
your comment on taster reading 
which appeared in your “Editorially 
Speaking” column in April. Will 
you let me know if it is possible to 
obtain permission to quote you in an 
internal publication, “Sales Record,” 
which goes to the industrial salesman 
of Westinghouse. We will give full 
credit of course MARY BOES, pro- 
duction manager, “Sales Record,” 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh 


[We re alwa s8 happy to give permis- 


sion to reprint. Go ahead! eEp| 


Receiving IM helps explain 


marketing to management 


® TO THE EDITOH We believe that 

our plan of mailing copies of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING to various ex- 
ecutives of industrial companies to 
be a very fine one in the general ef- 
fort to impress upon management the 
importance of planned industrial 
narketing. I hope that you will con- 
tinue these mailings from time to 
time Cc. L. SHAW, publicity manager, 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 


[ Thanks. We plan to keep them com- 


ng ep] 


Where will ad, sales expenses 
fit into negotiated contracts? 


@ TO THE EDITOR Today a manu- 
facturer had his first experience with 
a negotiated contract. All the manu- 
facturing costs were satisfactory ex- 
and ad- 


The com- 


manding officer absolutely insisted 


cept sales expense of 5% 


vertising expense of 14% 


that these two items be stricken from 
the negotiated contract 

The sales and advertising manage1 
immediately presented the argument 
that if Uncle Sam takes 75% to 
100° of his plant capacity, he will 
have nothing for sales or advertising 
expense, with the result that he will 
lose his place in the trade that his 
firm has spent a lifetime to build 
up. Even though this argument was 
legitimate, the commanding officer 
refused to allow any sales or adver- 
tising expense 

Now, the sales and advertising 
manager is greatly concerned over 
the future of his company especially 
when Uncle Sam is no longer a direct 
or indirect customer 

His question to us was, “How can 
I maintain our present sales and ad- 
vertising schedules?” What are firms 
like Westinghouse, General Electric, 
General Motors, Packard and others 
doing in this regard? Certainly those 
firms, if they went 100% on war 
work, would not cut out their ad- 
vertising after spending years to 
build up reputations in their given 
markets 

Is there any specific policy that 
has been brought to your attention 
which is now being used by any 
manufacturers in this regard? Do 
you know of any specific cases where 
advertising and sales expenses have 
been allowed in a negotiated con- 
tract? 

Is there any place a person can go 
to get a ruling on this kind of situa- 
tion? 

This manufacturer has some 
other negotiated contracts on which 
he is now working and he would 
like to have something concrete as 
quickly as possible so that he might 
get some money for sales and adver- 





Some men are content to tread a path 
laid out for them. Others are moved by a roving spirit, 
a spirit of healthy discontent. They are pioneers: 
lusty souls intent on opening up new 


rontiers. Publishing is no exception. 
PRACTICAL J | 
BUILDER 


practical builder pioneered many ideas that 


were thought heretic in their day... 
but that today are worshiped as orthodox. 
It is this donstant search for what-is-good 
in what-is-new that has made Practical Builder 


the challenging force it is today. It is 





this editorial pioneering that gives PB 


the forward-looking loak that makes it... 


“THERE'S MONEY IN REMODELING | ... Of the light construction 
Send for this new 64-page book. Free to any = 
industry 


manufacturer who asks for it on his letterhead. 


© INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. CHICAGO 





WARM AIR- 
SHEET METAL 





WARM AIR HEATING 


— New Construction 


TYPES of BUSINESS (Estimated 300,000 Jobs in 1951) 
TO BE HAD 


DURING the WARM AIR HEATING 


— Replacements 


MO N T H S 4 H E A D (Estimated 500,000 Jobs in 1951) 


INDUSTRIAL SHEET METAL 
— Greatly Expanded Activity 
(Defense Plant Ventilation, Heating, 
Cooling, Blow Pipe Work) 


in Paid Circulation’... . in Editorial 


10 / industrial Marketing 





SOME of 
the MANY 
PRODUCTS 
REQUIRED 


ptud 


Air Conditioners 
Air Filters 
Angles, Bars, 

Beams 
Attic Fans 


Bearings 
Belts 
Blowers 
Blower Wheels 


Compressors 
Controls 


Dampers 
Ducts 


Fans 
Fittings 
Furnaces 
Furnace 


Gas Burners Presses 
Grilles Pulleys 
Gutters and Pumps 
Downspouts Punches 
Registers 
Regulators 
Roofing 


Heaters 
Humidifiers 
Humidistats 


; Screws 
Insulation Shetm 


Instruments Sheets 
Solder 
Stokers 


Thermostats 
Tools 


Louvres 


Machinery 
Metals 
Motors 


Oi Burners Waterproofing 
Paints Weather Strip 
Cement Plates Welders 


Ventilators 


23 to 25% of the Dealer-Contractors (AA Subscribers) 
Will Handle at Least 80% of the Business 


The right formula for getting volume business from this warm air-sheet metal 


field in a defense economy is known 


during the last war proved that 


AMERICAN ARTISAN'’s market research 


In months ahead, you must sell the field’s KEY dealer-contractors . . 
the 23 to 25% who will handle at least 80% of the BIG BUSINESS to be had 

. and it will be business SO ESSENTIAL as to warrant availability of required 
materials to the manufacturers who participate. 

These KEY dealer-contractors are paid subscribers to the ARTISAN. For the 
most part, they subscribe to no other publication serving their field. 


Yes, if you want to tap this sales-rich defense market in a substantial way, in 
the ARTISAN is where your advertising belongs. 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 


Air Conditioning 


Headquarters 


Also Publishers of Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning 
for the Industrial Field. 


~ ee, 
{ Service to Readers 


in Advertising Volume 
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--one of the world’s 
great selling forces* 


In selling to Metalworking ...the tremendous 
industry which produces every airplane, auto- 
mobile, appliance, machine, or other metal 
product advertisers and agencies show a 
constantly mounting enthusiasm for the maga- 
zine which ... year after year... carries a bigger 
advertising investment than any other metal- 


working publication. 


You will find strong reasons for this enthu- 
siasm in the exclusive values American Machinist 


offers. Here are a few: 


American Machinist is the only magazine 
edited exclusively for Metalworking’s most 
important buying group: produc tion manage- 


ment, 


Concentrating on serving metalworking pro- 
duction management, American Machinist 
puts unmatched editorial power behind ad- 
vertising which seeks to sell the management 
men who manufacture over one-third of all 
industry’s output...and have a strong voice 


in the purchase of everything needed to do 


the job. 


Among all metalworking magazines, only 
{merican Machinist has the sustained draw- 
ing power to attract an all-paid circulation... 
and this all-paid, management-concentrated, 
production-minded audience is over 28,000 


strong... and growing! 


American Machinist ...and only American 
Machinist among metalworking magazines... 
offers you the exclusive, completely scientific 
and unbiased proof of advertising value you'll 
find in the Advertising Research Foundation’s 
extensive study of American Machinist’s** 


audience and readership. 


Over 600 advertisers can tell you: 


American Machinist is the place to concentrate 
your advertising for top sales to America’s big- 
gest industry. Why buy less... when only 
American Machinist delivers the most in Metal- 
working ... at the lowest cost per thousand ... or 


any way you want to measure advertising value. 





* IN 1950, AMERICAN MACHINIST WAS FIRST IN NUMBER OF ADVERTISING PAGES AMONG 
ALL NON-WEEKLY MAGAZINES ... FOURTH AMONG ALL MAGAZINES. 
%k «Don't miss RESEARCH LOOKS AT BUSINESS PAPER READERSHIP .. . new 


Associated Business Publications full-color and sound film about the Advertising 
Research Foundation's four surveys of business paper readership. 





Your advert 
vital results in the 


sing investment re 


Ceramic Industry 


5 Sevth Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Please send colorful FREE book, “THIS CERAMIC 


WORLD 


Hove representative call 


Letters to the editor 


continued from page 8 





tising work. Can you help us to help 
this manufacturer . . F. H. FABER, F. H. 
Faber Advertising, Minneapolis. 


[We'd like to hear of similar case 
histories . . and any action taken to 
solve the problem . . ep] 


Add to agency billings: 1950 


® TO THE EDITOR We placed 1,183 
pages of advertising in business pa- 
pers in 1950, 1,127 in 1949. . s. c. BAER, 
S. C. Baer Co., Cincinnati 


® TO THE EDITOR We had 45 pages 
last year . . F. W. LA Crorx, Frederic 
W. La Croix., Industrial Advertis- 
ing, Milwaukee 


[Rank for S. C. Baer Co., number 
71a. For Frederic W. La Croix, rank 


number 345 . . ep] 


Appreciation, reiteration 


® TO THE EpIToR . . Seeing the busi- 
ness paper press grow has been one 
of the satisfactions of running this 
business library for 25 years . . and 
always your magazine has been of 
special interest. While this is not the 
first time we have expressed appre- 
ciation, it can bear reiteration 

MARIAN C. MANLEY, business librari- 
an, Public Library of Newark, N. J. 


® TO THE EpiToR . . Permit me to com- 
pliment you on the beautiful and 
practical format of the “New rnpvus- 
TRIAL MARKETING.” 

As an industrial advertising agen- 
cy, IM has always been our “bible.” 
No other magazine can touch it for 
helpful, down-to-earth, and con- 
cise information SCOTT ROBERTSON, 
Robertson & Buckley, Inc., Chicago 
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BLAGKwoop HopbGeE ING 


HEAVY EARTH MOVING OUIPMENT 


A ot AS tre Sema 


) ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20 NY 


April 26, 1951 
Mr. Donald V. Buttenheim 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS MONTHLY 
470 - Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y 


Dear Mr. Buttenheim 


The Blackwood Hodge Organisation extends throughout Europe 
Africa, Asia and Australasia with main offices in the United 
Kingdom Among the heavy earth moving equipment manufacturers 


represented are 


Euclid Road Machinery Co Cleveland, Ohic 
Cummins Diesel Export Corporation Columbus, Indiana 
Marion Power Shovel Co Marica, Ohio 

La Plant Choate Manufacturing ( Cedar Rapids, lowa 
The Cleveland Trencher Co Cleveland, Ohio 


For some time now a number of offices of the Blackwood Hodge 
Organisation have been recipients of Contractors and Engineers 
Monthly, and in letters received the branch companies of this 
organisation have indicated the value of the information contained 


in both your editorial and advertising columns 


Due to the constant growth of Blackwood Hodge, it would be advisable 
that close contact be maintained to assure that your coverage of our 
organisation is complete 

Thank you for your past consideration and courtesies, and best wishes 


for your continued success 


Very truly yours, 


F cr 4) Lh A INC 
pS re 


+ berkdge to by-past Os Manager 

crooked streets = ee 
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oil producing 











--- recognizing this difference 


makes the ag difference 





in advertising effectiveness 


So different are producing and refining op- 
erations that seldom is a technical or operat- 
ing man found employed in both. Seldom is 

. . 
he qualified by training or experience to ~ = 
transfer his employment from one to the 


. i Ss ) cress , 4 
other. Consequently, he is not interested in ..- fOr tits oil 


reading editorial and advertising on othe o 

divisions of the oil industry with which h producing market 
has no concern more oil producing men pay to read World 
Because markets are people, recognizing this Oil than any other oil paper 
difference in the men who work in the two 

separate divisions of the petroleum industry 

makes the bie difference in the effectiveness 

of your advertising. It is logical that vow 

advertising will hit harder and sell more 

when it appears in the oil paper that is cus 

tom edited for the particular oil industry 

market you sell. World Oil for the oil pro- 

ducing market, and Petroleum Refiner for 

the oil refining market, are just such spe- 


cialized oil publications. 


a 
See the big difference in your advertising a mi). dita oil 
returns. Beam your oil producing industry a 
refining market 


advertising at buyers in World Oil—vouw 


. . - s . more oil refining men to read Petroleun 
refining industry advertising at buyers in oer Oo 





: Refiner than any other oil paper 
Petroleum Refiner. 


Specialized oil publications 


THE GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3301 Buffalo Drive Houston 6, Texas 


if you would like to have more information about 

these two big-buying divisions of the petroleum industry write for: 
“The World Oil Market—How Much—Where—How fo Sell It.'’ 

“The Petroleum Refiner Market—How Much—Where—How to Sell it.'’ 
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trends 


A review, by business paper editors, of industry conditions 
that may influence industrial marketing procedures. 


Defense demands raise air 
industry above 1945 levels 


the 
And the sig- 
the 
larger 


the 


®S BIGGEST FACTOR aviation 


market is the military 


in 


military 
in 1951 


end « of 


nificant thing about 
market is that it is 
than in any year 
World War II. 
Roughly $11.5 billion will be spent 


for aircraft procurement during fis- 


since 


cal 1951 and the proposed budget for 
1952 for $14.5 billion, 


roughly a increase. Present 


fiscal calls 
25° 

procurement planning 
makes it evident that 1951 and 1952 


are regarded as “build-up” years 


military 


with 1953 to be the “planned peak” 
in government aircraft buying 
Air 


plans are broad, affecting the largest 


Present Force procurement 
possible number of firms, so as to ob- 
tain urgently needed items faster, 
and to take up the slack in industries 
facing cut-backs to 


shortages. This policy is designed to 


due materials 
bring more firms into military pro- 
It means that, unlike the 
haphazard methods following Pearl 
Harbor, contracts are to be let ac- 


duction 


cording to a pre-conceived plan of 
industrial mobilization. 

Second big factor in the aviation 
and that has 


grown to considerable proportions in 


market today, one 
recent months, is the production of 
planes, for 
both passenger and cargo. Martin, 
Douglas, Consolidated Vultee and 
Lockheed have virtually all of these 
orders, totaling over 400 aircraft 


commercial transport 


Expansion and re-activation of 
military air fields together with fears 
in the minds of municipal airport op- 
that they will 
shortages has tended to increase pur- 


chases of airport equipment, and to 


erators soon face 


speed airport improvement projects 
Equipment installation on the fed- 
eral to establish a. all 
weather common system of air navi- 


feirways 


gation is making for a tremendous 
additional market for ground and 
airborne electronic equipment over 
the next two or three years. 

Use of aircraft by corporations 
continues strong, with well 
2,000 well-equipped planes of that 
Higher tax rates will 
serve to foster corporate use of air- 
craft even more in the months ahead. 

Lightplane and personal 
plane flying remain the weakest ele- 


over 


type today 


sales 
ment. As yet there is no indication 
that the military is going to give out 
very many pilot training contracts, 
as it did during the last war, and 
which went a long way to bolster 
lightplane sales at that time . . RIcH- 
ARD E. STOCKWELL, editor, Aviation 
Age, New York 


Furniture makers plan good 
year in spite of shortages 


®@ THE FURNITURE industry appears to 
have come through the first phase of 
defense mobilization in pretty good 
shape. Store inventories . . at the end 
of March the highest on record . . 
may prove a boom when the full im- 
pact of shortages occurs towards the 
end of 1951 

The production program will pro- 
but cutbacks 
will not be as severe as they were in 
World War II. Steel, aluminum and 
copper will be channeled to defense 
orders. The majority of manufac- 
turers prepared for this and, by con- 
tinuing to use their available metals 
supply wisely, will be able to meet 
most civilian requirements. Shipping 
cartons are and undoubtedly will 
continue to be in short supply. Some 
prices show a tendency to head 
downward, notably foam rubber. 
This material is readily obtainable 
and may replace metal springs if 
these are withdrawn irom the 
market. 


duce some pinch 


Today’s pricing situation is prob- 


continued on page 109 
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MAY 1951 Issue... 


aged. Volume of Advertising 


ever to appear in a single issue of any publication 


serving the Pit and Quarry industries 


To our Advertisers and 
their Advertising Agencies : 


Thank yoe! 


We are ever mindful of the 
confidence you have placed in us. 
We are ever mindful of our first 
obligation—to our readers. Excel- 
lence of editorial content is our 
goal—we plan for it, build for it— 
and get it. It is this editorial 
quality that builds sales for you. 





First in the Field- 


-+-in total pages of advertising 
-+.in total number of advertisers 
-+-in number of exclusive advertisers 


The ever-increasing number of advertisers 
in Pit and Quarry testifies to its 
effectiveness as a sales-building force 


15,038 Largest circulation in our history 
Advertisers in Pit and Quarry address messages to more individuals with 
purchasing power than can be reached through any competitive 
publication. Subscribers to Pit and Quarry must qualify 


81.70 Highest renewal percentage 

Proving broad editorial content of timely and dependable information 
from sources of authority. An indispensable aid that shows producer 
subscribers the way to profitable operation of their business. 


$3.00 Highest subscription price 


Indisputable evidence that Pit and Quarry is the publication preferred 
by administrative and production executives throughout the industry. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


538 South Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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(heres only one Nol 
in Metalworking 


..- AMERICA’S NO. 1 MARKET 


Mighty Metalworking is 43 per cent of tising budget gives you enough room to 
all industry. It provides the tools for do a real job in Metalworking . . . and 
5,790,000 of industry’s 13,465,000 plant remember your real job begins in THE 
workers. Its 1950 production exceeded IRON AGE. 


$70 billion. Now, producing at peak for 








rearmament and civilian needs, it keeps 
. IN PLANT COVERAGE 


right on growing. And THE IRON AGE, : 
— os B IN WEEKLY CIRCULATION 


... IN MARKET COVERAGE 
. IN ADVERTISING VOLUME 


right on growing with it. Hundreds of 


1 
1.. 
No. 1 in Metalworking for 96 years, keeps .1...10N READERSHIP SURVEYS 
1 
1 


advertising buyers, after studying all pub- 


lications carefully, have placed more ad- No. I in Metalworking ... 


saa .. 7 ° A ica’ " 
vertising pages in THE IRON AGE than in msorton's Bie. 5 Mpetet 


= 
any other metalworking medium year Teli 
NTO FGe 


after year. In advertising reader traffic, 
THE ONLY ABC METALWORKING WEEKLY 


just as in store traffic, “Business goes 
A CHILTON PUBLICATION, 100 E. 42nd ST., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 








where business is”. Be sure your adver- 
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“7 KNOW of only three ways by which our cata- 
logs can be distributed to architects, contrac- 
tors and builders: 
1. Personal distribution by representatives, 
distributors or dealers 
2. Direct mail 
3. Sweet's Files 
“The first method, at best. is incomplete and 


very wasteful. No one in the building industry 


has a sales organization that can handle this job. 
“Direct mail is also expensive and involves the 
impossible task of trying to prepare and main- 
tain rapidly changing lists. Then, too, catalogs 
distributed by mail or in person are seldom filed 
where they can be located when needed. 
“We find Sweet’s Files the only adequate. effi- 


cient and economical means of being positive 


that information on Bruce Products is placed 





Sweet’s can help you with 
any part of your catalog job 


Check your needs against these spe- 
cialized services. You may order any 
of them separately. You are not re- 
quired to order Sweet's complete 
catalog service. 


CATALOG DESIGN 

Sweet's design department is staffed by 63 
consultants, technical copywriters, drafts- 
men and artists. Your requirements, what- 
ever they may be. receive individual treat 
ment by men experienced in your field and 
specially trained for this work. 


plan —consultation and analysis of prod 
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ucts and markets; determination of cata- 
log's scope and content. 


rough dummies — comprehensive format 
with subject matter, captions, copy and 
cuts indicated. 





finished dummies — complete copy and 
mechanical layout, ready for the printer. 


CATALOG PRODUCTION 

Because of the great number of manufac- 
turers’ catalogs handled, Sweet's can offer 
the economies of quantity production with 
no sacrifice of quality. Even if other Sweet's 
services are not desired, it may be found 
convenient to have some or all of the details 
of production handled by one responsible 
organization. Sweet's will take complete 
charge of the execution of orders for any 
or all of the following: drawings, photo- 


graphs, engravings, type composition, elec- 
trotypes, printing and binding. 
CATALOG DISTRIBUTION 

Sweet's services are available for either of 
two types of catalog distribution — indivi- 
dual or pre-filed—to selected organizations 
and individuals representing the bulk of 
buying power in the construction, power 
or manufacturing fields. 


individual distribution—by purchase of one 
or more of the lists compiled by Sweet's, or 
by using Sweet's mailing facilities. 
pre-filed distribution — by filing catalogs 
permanently in bound. indexed collections 
(files) of manufacturers’ catalogs. This 
method has the added advantage of keep- 
ing catalogs instantly accessible at all times 
in prospective buyers’ offices. 




















Sweet's distributes 
42.000 copies of this 
12-page Bruce catalog 

to architects, 

contractors and builders. 
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(and kept) in the hands of all important buying 
and specifying factors. This explains why E. L. 
Bruce Co. has used Sweet's Service every year 
for the past 29 years.” 

Harvey Creech, Advertising Manager 


E. L. Bruce Co. 





(S3weet's Catalog 


DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION * 119 WEST 40TH STREET. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Gets the right information—to the right people—at the right time. 

oi a a about all the things you 
Sweet's handles more catalogs than any other organization on a eran 
—this year over 38,000,000 copies for 1,280 manufacturers. we send you a copy? 
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PROBLEM: How to 


sell textile mills 
in Colombia. 


(Colombia, South America. pop. 11,800,000; 
has one hundred and thirty two textile 
manuiacturing plants: active cotton spin- 
dies, 350,000; currency. peso; rate, 2.50 to 
$US1.00; exchange free. uncontrolled; 
Language. Spanish) 


Above, “FABRICATO” and below, o 
unit of the “COLTEJER” mills neor 
Medellin, Colombia. 


SOLUTION: . .. ..... 


local representative is of great importance. 
2. Then. of course, the mill owners must be 
told who that representative is and what 
you make for him to sell. 3. The telling 
must be done through a medium that com- 
mands attention. 4. It must be reiterative. 
5. It must be in the language of the market. 


292 Colombian mill owners, 
technical directors and superin- 
tendents pay to read TEXTILES 
PANAMERICANOS. They read it 
for technical information and use 
it as a guide to local representa- 
tion. Without question, it com- 
mands their attention. Published 
monthly, it provides efficient, re- 
iterative selling power. It talks 
the prospects language. Alone, it 
contributes four of the five re- 
quirements for selling Colombian 
textile mills. 


However, that is only part of the 
story. For its coverage of other 
Latin-American textile manufac- 
turing countries, write to: 


—_— 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570 7th Avenue, New York 18, WN. Y. 
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Extra ways to use 
a good letterhead 


® WE BELIEVE one of the finest things 
you could do for your company is to 
develop an over-all company theme 
or design that could be carried on 
quite universally. Very few com- 
panies have accomplished this be- 
cause there are problems 

However, if you could get a splen- 
did and distinctive letterhead, and 
carry on the theme, either in design 
and/or color, into your advertising 
and other promotional letters, you: 
catalog, and even in your plant, of- 
fice and product, you would be doing 
a grand job for your company 


Should headlines be set 
im caps or c.l.c.? 


® MANY YEARS ago, when I was very 
young in advertising, one of my big 
bosses (an expert in typography) 
called my attention to the error of 
using all caps in headings or body 
copy 

He laid a piece of paper along a 
line of all cap type so that I could 
just see the top of it. Of course, it was 
illegible. He then did the same with 
lower case and the line was quite 


problems 


in Industrial Marketing 


This proves, he said, the 
fact that lower case is easier to read 
From that 


time on I always preferred and used 


readable 
than all capital letters 


caps and lower case headings 

Later, taking part in an adv isory 
capacity on the development of an 
advertising campaign, we asked the 
president of the company why all 
caps were used in the heading in- 
stead of caps and lower case, which 
are easier to read. He quickly agreed 
that the caps and lower case are 
easier to read but he explained that 
most layouts are made by artists who 
invariably use all caps because they 
are easier to block in on layouts 
With this as a start, he said, advertis- 
ing men just do not change to caps 
and lower case and so the error con- 
tinues 

While it is true that this is only one 
small factor among many other more 
important factors that make or break 
an ad, still we believe caps and lower 
case are preferable and should be 
used except in a few cases where you 
only have two or three words and are 


trying for a strong bold effect 


Do general executives need 


to read ARF studies? 


® WE Do Not know of any summary, 
but we believe it would be practical 
for you to summarize or cover the 
which 


would be interested, with particular 


points in your executives 


ea nh page 





WHEN TODAY'S “WAR EMERGENCY” 
BARS YOUR SALESMEN 
























































Refinery Catalog sells inside 
98% of ali refining operations 


PREFERRED—Refinery Catalog gets your refining industry 
catalog data through the gate into the hands of buyers and 
specifiers and keeps it there. 98% of oil processing plant 
buyers say they use the Refinery Catalog to specify, order 
and recommend equipment and materials. Through twenty 
years of consistent usage these engineers have developed the 


habit of “looking it up first in the Refinery Catalog.” 


THOROUGH— Copies are distributed directly to individuals 
responsible for 98% of refining, natural gasoline and petro 
chemical plant operations throughout the world—99.8% of 
U. S. operations. These copies are sent upon specific requests 
from a recognized oil company or contracting 

firm executive to men designated by name, 

title and/or function as having influence or 
authority in the buying of equipment and ma- 
terials. Name your prospects, and check them 
against Refinery Catalog’s distribution list- 
your Refinery Catalog representative will gladly 


NEW YORK 17—Roger Motheral (Vice President Eastern Sales), Nelson Bigelow, 
250 Park Avenue, Eldorado 54012 @ CLEVELAND 15—Bili Westfall, 1010 Euclid 
Ave., Main 1-2550 @ CHICAGO 4—H. G. Fitzpetrick, 332 So. Michigan Ave., 
Webash 2-9330 @ TULSA 3—Bill Atcheson, Hunt Building, Phone 3-1844 © 
LOS ANGELES—Jay Curts, W. W. Wilson Bidg., Huntington Purk, Jefferson 1219 
@ HOUSTON—Charley Wyatt, Doug Craig, P. O. Box 2608, Linden 3141. 


show you this world’s most complete, most authoritative 
list of refinery, natural gasoline and petrochemical plant 


buyers 


INEXPENSIVE—8 pages for as little as $1160—2-edition 
rate. Individually distributed catalogs—to make comparable 
impression—require expensive art work, paper stock, covers, 
facilities for mailing and padding to give size, weight and 
prestige—whereas Refinery Catalog is referred to for its 
own value. You can estimate better than we how much it 
costs you in lost sales to miss having your sales data at 
hand when a buyer needs it. When you file your catalog 

in Refinery Catalog, it has escaped the waste 

basket, the dack corner and the vagaries of 

filing systems. Call your Refinery Catalog 
representative today—he will show you how 
to save your salesmen’s time and how this more 
effective cataloging method can pay dividends 
for you 
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THE NO. 1 NEWSMAGAZINE 
FOR AMERICA’S 
FASTEST GROWING MARKET! 


CHEMICAL & 
PROCESS INDUSTRIES: 


Alicak a 


Atemip Preceeing 





Glass & Refractories 


Leather-Linoleum 
Oilcloth 


Metallurgical 

Oils, Fats, Soaps 
Paint, Varnish & Inks 
Paper, Pulp 
Petroleum 
Pharmaceuticals 
Plastics 

Rubber 

Storage & Dry Batteries 
Suger 

Textiles 
Miscellaneous 


At the lowest cost per thousand 


(total and industrial) 


your advertising becomes a 


fast-action sales tool in... 
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BLANKET COVERAGE 0! 
GROUP BUYING & SPECIFYING 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR tee 


@ CONSULTANT 
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WORKS EXECUTIVE > ‘ 


70,000 copies average 
every Monday 


American 








CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING a 


CONTENTS (on. 1, 1951) 





Concentrates 
Potomac Postacripts 
Briefs 


Feature articles written by 
recognized industrial leaders. 


Letters to the Editor 
Editorio! 
C&EN Annvol Review—1950 
The Industry Looks to Defense 
Plastics Production Reaches New Highs 
Despite Shortoges P.O. Powers 


Foreign Consumers Re-enter U.S. Market Cc. C. Cencannen 
Synthetic Rubber Bock in Limelight 
W. N. Munster and O. 8. Hander 


Petroleum Industry Shifts into Hi 
i, W. Thomas and P. M. Arnold 


Tremendous Nutrition Task Aheod 
Paints Feeling Rew Materials Pinch 


Carries largest number of 
regular features of any magazine 
serving the multi-billion 

dollar Chemical and Process 
Industries market. 


Metallurgy Geored for All-Out Production 
Synthetic Fibers “Discovered” 
Syndets Hit First Billon Pound Year 
Fertilizer Use Tied to Farm Prices 
Insect Invasions Test Distribution Channels 
of Agricultural Chemicals 
C&EN Pictoricl Presentation . 
The Chemica! World This Week 
ACS News 
Behind the Markets 
Beyond the Flyleaf 
Chemical Morket Prices 
Chemicals end Specialities, New 
Containers ond Transportation 
Scvomant, Mow 


Industrial Literature 
Industrial Mobilization 
Meetings and Progroms 
News-Maokers 
News-Scripts 

Process Industries’ Outlook 
The Secretary's Office 
Wall Street of Chemistry 





Exclusive nationwide teletype 
network provides immediate 
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W ORLD events during the last 
decade 


sale sre 
But, 


factory Is 


have made genuine 


vanishing species 


whether or not your 
devoting full production to civilian 
voods, you still need genuine sales- 


link 


men They re your with vour 


customers, and for your 


company ‘s future 


fir Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Vews worked 
yond eall ol 


the Art of Salesmanship 


has “above and be- 


the duty” to preserve 
And to 
help recruit, train, and re-educate 
the salesmen needed so desperately 


by industry. 


continuously im- 


The News 


will be a 


duty 


portant for 


Your advertising messages are 
greatly enhanced in this “salesman’s 
the why and 


atmosphere” where 


of sales techniques are read 
acted on by vour field 
force. BUSINESS NEWS 
LISHING CO., 450 W. Fort 


Detroit 26, Mich. 


MR COTS & 
# tres News | 


hou 
sales 
PUB- 


™M., 


from Washington 


Painful postal rise certain 


for advertisers, media 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


NEWS on postal rates is gioon 


who have 


yng hearir gS see I 


been sitting 
way 


reases 


000.000. A 50 boost on direct mail 
ibout $35,000,000. Me: 
a deticit that 


t to $550.000.000 and 


$900,000,000 in another ve: 

vosed rate bills certainly do 
Iront 

Though C 


deficit « 


that the 


somewhat 


ongress is sure 


yuld be reduced 


mproved postal manage- 


concede that 


the 


ment’s major overhead items are fat 


members 


ment, most 


postwar increases in depart- 


rate increase to com- 


Moreover, Con- 


gress wants to give postal workers 


in advance of 
pensate for them 


another cost-of-living raise a 


raise which cannot be absorbed by 
the public treasury at a time when 
Congress is scratching for tax reve- 
nue 

Chances are then, that the painful 
increase to publishers and direct 
mail advertisers, plus the 25% in- 
crease in parcel post rates recently 


the Com- 


merce Commission will barely cov- 


authorized by Interstate 
er this year’s added postal overhead 
The deficit will still be $550,000,000 

After off $160,000,000 as 
the cost of carrying government 
and another sizable sum as the 


writing 


mal 


cost of providing service to rural 


routes and remote areas, the remain- 


ing figure is still so big that Post- 


naster General Jesse Donaldson, or 
his successors, can be expected back 
year after year pleading the cause 

Some senators have come to feel 
will remain until Con- 


tells the PMG to 


intil a big step is 


that the issue 


gress, in disgust 
away or 
o put the department's fi- 
order. Actually, the only 


big 


enougn 


Basing Point Battle . . Fou: 


tl Supren Court out 


debate nte! ym a bu 
right to sell below quote 
to meet olfers of com- 


point decisior 


basing 


this 


Legislation 


rs claimed right was en- 


dangered reiterating the 
right to cut prices cleared Congress 
two years ago only to wither under 
a presidential veto 

It has been Federal Trade Com- 
mission's contention that the Robin- 
son-Patman Act bars price cutting 
where the tendency would be to con- 
tribute toward the development of 
monopoly. But early this year, in 
FTC vs Standard Oil of Indiana, the 
Supreme Court said sellers can cut 
prices, so long as they do it in good 
faith to meet a bona fide offer of a 
competitor 

This Supreme Court interpretation 
is written into a bill (S.719) pushed 
through the Senate judiciary com- 
Pat McCarran (D., 
Nev.). Designed to let business know 
the bill 


has run into sharp opposition from a 


mittee by Sen 


“exactly where it stands,” 
group of senators headed by Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.). 

Sen. Kefauver said the Supreme 
Court and McCarran bill make it 
easy for big buyers to solicit price 
“That's what 


Congress tried to when it 


advantages exactly 
prevent 





Your No. 1 Spanish 


Established 1919 
More Than 15,000 


business magazine to Che Mont 
sell the Latin- 
American 


Construction Field ,,,, 





or increased 
ng machi 
weeded for the 
America’s highways. rail 
airports, mining operations 
water supply, sewage, flood con 
ition, dams and power plants), et« 
And, buyers. specifiers and distributors in both 


private industry and government with the I ample 
supply of dollars—turn to Ingenieria Internacional 
CONSTRUCCION for their technical know-how on 
construction and mining machinery, equipment. and 


supplic = 


During the past 31 years CONSTRUCCION 

has come to be considered the No. 1 Spanish- 

language magazine covering the Latin-Ameri 

an construction field. Its Editors have won 

the confidence of Latin America’s construction 

leaders because CONSTRUCCION is first AB) 
with the news in the technical construction . . 
field Most practical in its interpretation of McGraw-Hill International 
what the new machines in this field can do to Publications Give You... . 

speed output and make scarce labor stretch 

@® ABC Audited Circulation . . .you know who 
is reading your sales message and where they are 


farther 


Get your share of the big Latin-American construc located in your export market. 


tion and mining market by selling the right people wa — 
@ A Perfect Climate for Selling . . . audits of 


through their No. 1 Spanish ABC business maga- i> 
paid subscriptions and renewals show vitality and 


zine Phone or write your nearest McGraw-Hill 
interest of readers 

Inte rnational represe ntative for intormation on 

CONSTRUCCION or write McGraw-Hill Interna @ Experience in World Business . . . counsel- 

tional Corporation, 330 West 42nd Street, Neu ling, research, translations, merchandising are available 

York 18, N.Y to all manufacturers. 


350 West 42 St., New York 18, N. ¥.... Offices in Principal Cities of the W 


W orld-W ide Headquarters for Business ethedan 


McGRAW-HILD conroration | 
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What slimmed down 
the walkie-talkie? 


| 


The miniaturized walkie-talkie hos half 
the size ond we’ -ht and twice the range. 


rrr 


THIS STORY HAPPENED (o be about a walkie- 
talkie. And about miniaturization. The problem could 
have been any of dozens on the drawing boards of 
product manufacturers today. Its end product might 
have been a machine tool, a business machine, medical 
apparatus, heating equipment or bakery machinery. 
They all call for specialized knowledge of electrical- 
mechanical And 
designer and engineer in the field finds the solutions 


factors in product design every 


. fully reported, clearly analysed, 
In ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 


for his problems. . 
technically sound... 


It is the only magazine that emphasizes the special 
electrical factors on which the design so often hinges. 


ae 


d is typical 
siabeamtcnaenasmn 





rized gang 


But it also goes into the mechanical aspects of each 
problem . . . covers the non-electrical parts, the ma- 
terials and finishes, the appearance design . . . all in 
terms of their application to electrically operated 
machines, appliances and equipment. 


That’s why 12,580 engineers and designers in over 
9,000 plants making 1,800 different products read 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING regularly. . . file its arti- 
cles . . . study its advertising for product information. 
That’s why 400 advertisers have found its editorial 
excellence makes one great, dynamic market out of 
all the manufacturers of electrically operated prod- 
ucts—at the critical design and engineering level. 





THE ANSWER IS... 





Today, the walkie-talkie a G.l. straps to his back 
is slimmed down to a mere three inches deep... 
yet it has double the range. Miniaturization made it 
possible. It means not just a reduction in bulk and 
weight ... but greater efficiency, improved design, 
controlled cost—all at the same time. 





This is an important new design trend that is 
posing many complex electrical and mechanical 
problems for designers and engineers. They find the 
how . . . in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. The editors take 
new designs apart so that engineers can lift ideas 
from them; they analyse miniaturization methods, 
report on new miniaturized components, new ) i ge 
materials that meet the special requirements of . BESS SS Ca a 
miniaturizction. They search out the most advanced i ' ; 

designs . . . tell what the outstanding engineers 
in the field have done ... keep every man with 
a miniaturization problem in an electrically 
operated product thoroughly informed. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING makes miniaturization one of 
its major editorial topics today because... 
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IT’S AN Lieckomechanical PROBLEM 


Electrical 
anufacturing 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20,N. Y. 
Publishers to Industry Since 1892 an 


THE DIRECT SALES APPROACH TO ALi MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRICALLY OPERATED PRODUCTS 





With MATERIALS ENGINEERING they (DO UT AT LEWYT!: 


Top award from American Society of 
Industrial Engineers won by Lewyt for 


"FINEST VACUUM CLEANER 
PRODUCED ANYWHERE, 
IN BEAUTY, ENGINEERING DESIGN 
and UTILITY" 


Before this award-winning vacuum cleaner could come off Lewyt 
production lines, materials engineering men had to select or specify: 


9 trons and steels 
10 Nonferrous metals 
17 Nonmetallic materials 
193 Parts and forms 
6 Heat-treating and tempering operations 
48 Fasteners and fastening operations 
101 Finishes and finishing operations 


Materials engineering decisions dictated the purchase and use of 
materials and materials-processing equipment by the hundreds. 
These vital decisions were made by materials engineering men for 
whom Materials & Methods is published exclusively. 


Maierials & Methods 


. Industry's No. 1 market place for engineering materials, parts and finishes. 


. Chief source of materials engineering information for over 18,500 paid sub- 
scribers—the technical management men, engineers, designers, production 
men and metallurgists—who specify materials and determine materials- 
processing methods in the product manufacturing industries. 


. . Delivers the one audience consisting entirely of materials-specifiers, because 
it is devoted exclusively to the materials problems of product design and 
manufacture—not only for home appliances, but for all consumer and military 


hard goods. 


Concentrate Your Advertising where Materials Engineering 
Men Concentrate Their Attention... 


Materials & Methods 


The Magazine of 
Materials Engineering 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION - 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





Expect record 1,000 ad men 


at turbulent NIAA conference 


® THE ANNUAL conference of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation June 24-27 in New York 
promises to be the most tempestuous 
in the 29-year history of the asso- 
ciation 

There are three major reasons for 


the excitement 


1. The slate of new officers named 
by the nominating committee has 
been challenged by a group of mem- 
bers who have threatened to nom- 
inate an opposition slate from the 
floor of the convention . . an unusual 


step in NIAA 


2. Advance registrations have led 
conference officials to expect a record 
attendance of 1,000 industrial adver- 
tising men, exceeding the previous 
high of 800 set at the Buffalo con- 
ference in 1949 


3. The conference has set a pre- 
cedent-shattering, new program pat- 
tern, dumping the usual schedule of 
speeches and featuring, instead, nine 
panel discussions where authorities 
on pressing marketing topics will 
shoot questions at each other and 
subject themselves to questions from 
the floor. The 
chosen with the help of replies to 


a questionnaire sent to NIAA mem- 


panel topics were 


bers by Program Chairman William 
K. Beard, Jr 

Full-fledged speeches will not be 
liscarded entirely. The conference 
will hear Mobilization Chief Charles 
E. Wilson and Bruce Barton, chair- 
man of the board of Batten, Barton 
Durstine & Osborn 


The nominating committee's slate 
of officers, headed by John F. Apsey, 
Jr. advertising Manager, Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., for 
(IM, May) 
by supporters of Robert A. Joyce, 
advertising manager, “Automatic” 
Sprinkler Corp. of America, Youngs- 
town, O. Mr. Joyce’s supporters are 
from 


president was opposed 


considering nominating him 
the floor. There is also a possibility 
that members of the Pittsburgh 
chapter will similarly nominate 
W. B. Montague, U. S. Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, 
time ago another candidate 


for vice-president. A 
short 
mentioned for the presidency was 
Charles W. Shugert, assistant to the 
manager of Shell Oil Co., but Mr 
Shugert withdrew his name 

In past years, the slate chosen by 
the nominating committee has been 
voted in by chapter delegates at the 
conference. Each chapter sends one 
delegate for every ten active mem- 
bers in good standing 

One of the first indications of dis- 
agreement was a letter sent by NIAA 
President Bennett Chapple to asso- 
ciation directors and chapter officers, 
calling attention to the rules of NIAA 
elections procedure and observing 
that this year “an appreciable amount 
of competition appears to have de- 
veloped for certain offices,” a com- 
petition he termed “extremely 
healthy.” 

Calling attention to a letter from 
Mr. Shugert, 


announcing the nominating commit- 


secretary-treasure! 


tee’s slate, Mr. Chapple said 
‘In some quarters the inference 


has apparently been drawn from this 
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Industrial Marketing 


communication that there is an at- 
tempt to force the election of these 
nominees. On the contrary, this com- 
munication would not have been sent 
if there had been any such thought.” 

Asserting that he was remaining 
‘aloof’ and “neutral,” President 
Chapple said that ample time will be 
given for floor nominations and 
that time will be given for chapters 
to caucus in event their delegates 
are sent to the conference unin- 
structed. Apsey supporters claimed 
enough votes from large chapters to 
assure victory 


In addition to the election at the 
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Income 
1941 $25,000 


rozen) 





Today’s sales incomes 


can get out of hand .. stop them 


By Birney Miller and B. K. Moffitt - 


® DURING WORLD wakr II, one wholesale 
house saw the incomes of its commis- 
jump from $3,000 a 

A manufacturer of 


sion salesmen 
year to $18,000 
industrial equipment, who also paid 
a straight commission, saw the sales- 
men jump from $10,000 a year to 
$100,000. In a most 
man jumped from $25,000 to $250,000 


These drastic 


extreme case a 


jumps in income did 
no particular harm to the war time 
protit structures of the con panies in- 


volved. They 1, he 


havoc wi 


} 
weve! ia\ 


leamer 
The sales manager of the company 
men jumped to $100,000 was 
paid ’ mately $25,000 
tant received $11,000 


of the home ffice 


11S ASSIS 


mainder 


sales staff were long overdue for a 
salary increase when the freeze kill- 
ed it off 

Thus, the company was in a posi- 
tion where the salesmen were work- 


ing half as hard for ten times as 
much money, while some of the office 
people were working twice as hard 


The re- 


sulting chaos extended so long into 


for less purchasing power! 


the post war period that the directors 
finally swept out the whole sales or- 
ganization and started all over 

Ww pe rsonnel 

Perhaps 


vided this time, but there is no 


such incidents 


widespread assurance of this out- 


come unless management makes a 


definite effort to avoid such mis- 


takes. Recognition of the lessons in 
ast experiences offers an advantage 


that sales management did not have 





at Pearl Harbor . . the opportunity to 
profit by the experiences of World 
War II. 

We all know how 
vision of our sales forces during the 
war affected some of our sales ef- 
forts after the war. Sales departments 
right and left 


wholesale re- 


were abandoned 
Salesmen were given 
clerical and production duties, some- 
times at reduced salaries. Not only 
was morale destroyed, but years of 
work in the development of intensive 
salesmanship was cast aside 

This discussion will confine itself 


to the problems that were created by 


niscellaneous 


a faulty compensation plan, or that 
could have been reduced by a good 


plan 


Salesmen without Products . . 
Distorted war time incomes included 
losses as well as gains. At this ex- 


treme were the many commission 
: . 
salesmen whose products (and in- 
comes) disappeared. They presented 
less of a compensation problem than 
the men whose incomes skyrocketed 


On the other hand they presented 


a problem in managerial planning 

which many a company stubbed 
its toe and hard. If employers 
wanted to keep these men whose in- 
comes dropped, they could be given 


other work. If it was not advisable 





to keep them, they could usually find 
other employment paying as much 
or more than they had been earning 
It was the ease of one solution to 
the compensation problem that led 
some companies to take the short 
and disband their sales forces 
a result, when these companies 
nted again to go on the market 
y had either no salesmen at all 

en were rusty 
was particularly unfortunate 
since by and large the produc ts that 
disappeared were products requiring 
high persuasiveness in selling. Even 
at best the number of men with high 
takes 


years to build up a sales force of men 


persuasiveness is limited. It 


with persuasive talents 

Of the many facets of the sales job, 
persuasiveness is the one which de- 

iorates most rapidly through non- 
use. The statement was credited to 
Paderewski and later to Iturbi, “If 
without 


I go one day practicing, I 


notice the differencs If I go two 
days, my critics notice the difference 
If I go three days without practicing 
the public notices the difference.” 
High persuasiveness requires as 
much practice as does the piano The 
their 


companies that surrendered 


high persuasive talent during the 


war surrendered one of their most 
precious assets, and the dollars they 
saved on compensation were a feeble 


+ 
ir 


Straight Salary Buys. . Some far- 
sighted companies reasoned that the 
fairest method of keeping sales in- 
comes in line was to put the men on 
straight salary for the duration. This 
had much to recommend it, but even 
so, it had some elements of unfair- 
ness 

One salesman had been receiving 
a $5,000 salary for selling a $300,000 
machine tools 
Suddenly he found himself the 
guardian of a $3,000,000 volume. He 


pre-wal volume of 


also found that he was no longer a 
salesman, but a consulting produc- 
tion engineer for his customers 
Plant superintendents he had been 
trying for years to see came begging 
for advice 

Because he was thoroughly com- 
petent, his contribution to the war 
effort was substantial and consider- 
ably greater than his $5,000 salary 


While he, 


many like him, realized that he was 


would indicate and the 


better off than the 
wearing purple hearts, he was in- 


infinitely boys 
clined to ask if there was some kind 
of a medal for men who were wound- 
ed in the pocketbook 


How to Do It. . Inequitable wartime 
sales incomes were only one result of 
poor compensation plans. Some 
salesmen neglected their good cus- 
tomers. They distributed their lim- 
ited supplies of merchandise unwise- 


ly. Retail 


were guilty of discourtesy 


salesmen, in particular, 

Most of these are sales supervision 
problems, but correcting them could 
have been easier with better com- 
pensation plans. The following list 
of such problems arose during the 
war and may arise again as mobiliza- 
tion accelerates. If they do, these 


suggested solutions may help you 


Problem .. Big jumps or slumps 
in volume resulted in inequitable in- 
comes, either too much, or too little, 
tor commission men 

Solution . . Trv the following for- 
mula, varied to fit the individual sit- 
uation 

1. Pay the salesman a salary equal 
to 90%. of his normal income, whether 
commission or salary 

2. Pay a commission rate equal to 
10 of previous commission rate (or 
direct sales cost) 

A plan of this sort was generally 
acceptable to the Wage Stabilization 
Board during the last war because, 
while in some cases it gave the men 
increased incomes, it gave the in- 
creases in proportion to increased re- 
sponsibility, at the same time reduc- 


ing selling costs 


Problem .. Salesmen neglect good 
customers 

Solution . . Make incentive portion 
of income dependent on meeting a 


call quota 


Problem . . Salesmen (particularly 
retail) are discourteous to custom- 
ers 

Solution . . Consider a merit rating 
system which rewards men for cour- 
tesy and other intangibles of good 
salesmanship 


Merit 
much to 


Caution rating systems 


have recommend them 
They also create headaches. If it is 
decided to try such a plan, give it a 


dry run for a few weeks before an- 


nouncing it and using it as an ele- 
ment of an incentive plan. 


Problem .. The men want to sell 
their entire territorial allotment of 
merchandise in big order, leaving 
nothing for other customers 

Solution . . Consider placing a limit 
on the amount of commission which 


can be paid on any one order 


Problem. . Salesmen give preferred 
service in return for personal favors, 
tips, or bribes 

Solution . . Don’t try to solve this 
with a compensation plan. Careful 
supervision of men and orders is the 


answer 


The Basic Steps . . In attempting 
to adjust an existing plan to emer- 
gency conditions, some companies 
will find that their old system is too 
antiquated to permit further adjust- 
ment or tinkering. Such companies 
will do well to go through all of the 
seven basic steps which must be 
covered to produce a good compen- 


sation plan. The steps 


1. Measure the size 


of the job to be done 


Is the salesman primarily a mer- 
chandiser, or an engineer? Is _ per- 
suasiveness the main requirement? 
Is he merely a good will and custem- 
er relations man? Is a good pair of 
legs his greatest asset? 

Each of these requirements calls 
for a different type of salesman. The 


job that demands all of these char- 
acteristics is likely to be in the upper 
income brackets for salesmen. 


In measuring the size of the job, 
consider these three factors: 

1. The job as it has been done 

2. The job as it should be done in 
a free market 

3. What the job is, or is likely to 
be in a restricted market 

There may be a considerable gap 
between these factors 


2. Find out what it’s worth 


to do the job 


Even in normal times it is desirable 
to make regular checks to determine: 

1. What paying 
salesmen 

2. What other industries are pay- 


competitors are 


ing for men doing a comparable job. 
these checks 
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The PLAN .. + 


ATF show exhibit capitalizes 


on some new opportunities 


By Frank C. Gerhart 


B® ONCE YOU HAVE a good product 
probably the one prerequisite you 
need most to exhibit successfully in 
an industrial show is a capacity for 
recognizing and exploiting oppor- 
tunities 

What makes exhibiting both diffi- 
cult and challenging is that the op- 
portunities differ in every show you 
and you may never get them 
Type 


which sells printing 


enter 
again. American Founders, 
Elizabeth, N. J 
presses and equipment, found five 
new opportunities and used five new 
ways to exploit them for extra sales 
promotion at less cost at the Sixth 
Educational Graphic Arts Show in 
Chicago. Opportunities and methods 


in luded 


1. Exhibiting some of the enor- 
mous ATF presses at an industrial 
show half way across the country 


involved almost prohibitive shipping 


costs. But operating and exhibiting 
a big press at the show was obvious- 
ly the most dramatic and effective 
way of promoting it. The company 
hurdled that obstacle, gota big press 
to the show and cut shipping costs 
in half, as follows 

At the time of the show, ATF had 
just sold a heavy, four-color, web- 
fed press to Schultz Lithographing 
Co Chic ago ATF 


Schultz, and worked a deal with that 


hastened to 
company whereby the press was 
shipped to and erected at the exhibit 
first, and at the end of the show 
was merely moved across town to 
Schultz 
return-shipping cost to Elizabeth 
enabled ATF to boast of a sale . . and 
proved a good promotion for ATF’s 


This eliminated the entire 


customer, Schultz 


2. ATF has such a broad and 


varied line that a two-week indus- 


trial show where the line was ex- 
hibited offered an exceptional op- 
portunity for training the company’s 
sales and service staffs, for bringing 
them up to date on many items. So 
the company brought the entire staff 
to the show for that purpose 

That couldn't be done en masse 
without suspending ATF sales and 
Obviously, 
no company would afford this. It is 


service for two weeks 


one thing to shut down manufactur- 
ing operations for a two-week vaca- 
tion period, quite another to stop 
customer contact for that long 

The problem was solved by a 
stagger system, with groups of 
branch managers and salesmen al- 
ternating their visits. A sales manu- 
al was prepared. Sales meetings 
were scheduled, including an in- 
doctrination session and meetings on 
selling various classes of equipment 


Each sales and service man was 





assigned to brief, specific floor duty 
and was expected to be available at 
a definite place during the assigned 
hours. He previously had mailed 
cards to his customers telling them 
where and when they could find him 


3. To avoid waste and avoid over- 
loading visitors, we limited hand- 
out material to a booklet and a me- 
mento, using a special distribution 
method to get prospects. The me- 
mento was a four-color art subject, 
printed at the show in demonstration 
runs of the web-fed press 

The original eanvas, in oils by a 
well-known artist, was exhibited 
alongside a reproduction. Visitors 
were promised a print, suitable for 
framing, to be received by mail, if 
they filled out a card with name, 
address and affiliation 


4. ATF’s sales engineering depart- 


ment plans printing plant layouts for 
ATF customers. To promote this 
customer service, the company trans- 
ported the entire department staff 
of draftsmen to the exhibit floor 
where, with the aid of T-square, tri- 
angle, slide rule and drawing board, 
these men did their work work 
that they otherwise would have been 
doing at the home office. Wall dis- 


plays posed problems in plant lay- 
outs, showed graphically how ATF 


draftsmen worked solutions. 


5. The company’s educational de- 
partment, which sells equipment to 
vocational schools and works closely 
with them in developing printing 
curricula, used scale models of school 
print shops to interest educators 
“Toy” printing presses, type cabi- 
nets and other paraphernalia for vo- 
cational training pulled crowds of 
high school officials 
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Industrial advertising can boost 





wartime machine productivity 


By Arthur R. Tolte 


iat continuous, three-shiit the beginning. We advertised it to 
reated brand new main- let industry know that here was a 
problems. But there were quick and efficient answer to those 
thousands of new factory unhappy motor maintenance prob- 
his he story o Allis- vorkers, who were now responsible lems. The response was immediate. 
Chalmers used industrial advertisins r maintenance for the first time Then we made a similar booklet on 
for that purpose ir World War Il Maintenance charts were outdated the maintenance of V-belt drives. 
Industry run largely by electric All through American industry, And another on Centrifugal pumps. 
motors motors for such things as therefore, one of the big problems Literally hundreds of thousands of 
machine tools, process equipment as how to make the motors we them were requested and distributed 
ntenance of these mo- hen had on the line do a bigger job free 
bigger load, and last longe: Judging from the reports we had 
had to be solved quick- rom our people in the field 
i li many motors were thousands of these important cogs 
But when the war came along, m« burned ot in our war effort were saved, their 
ral rt ju r hif bu t to work to prepare a book- life prolonged because of our supply- 
yund the clock. And that’s when t llustrated in the simplest pos- ing wartime maintenance instruc- 
starte was bad ble manner to help motor main- tions quickly enough through the 
meet these new con- medium of our advertising pages to 
was no reference to do the job in time 
The booklet applied But this is only part of the story. 
For along with offering help in mak- 


the booklet was only ing these items of equipment last 





PEE 
OF COPPER! 


longer, we figured that there were a 
lot of other angles on aiding pro- 
ductivity that our advertising could 
help do 

My company is essentially an en- 
gineering company dealing in 
engineering skill and knowledge. So 
we drew heavily on this engineering 
background for our advertising copy 


themes. We found many ways we 
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could use our advertising to tell in- 
dustry how to do things faster, bet- 
ter, with less waste of manpower 
and materials 

We made this our major copy plat- 
form. We ran hundreds of ads dur- 
ing the war that made no effort to 
sell goods, but simply told plant 
production 


men how to improve 


methods how to get more out of 


prueny eee 


the Grease Gan | 
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existing equipment how to re- 


duce waste . how to make equip- 
ment last longer 

There was no flag waving, no cry 
of patriotic sacrifice. In fact, the war- 
time need for disseminating techni- 
cal information is so great, the ad- 
vertising task is so big and so clear 
cut, that it would seem absurd for 
any company to resort to strictly 
“flag waving” ads 

In most lines we had little or no 
But we felt that by 
story, we 


goods to sell 
telling this productivity 
down-to- 


were practical, 


earth aid that continued to hold our 


giving 


old friends and to make new ones 
for us. We were convinced then and 
we are convinced now that our ad- 
using this 

were 


vertising expenditures 
help-productivity theme 
worthwhile both to our country and 
to our company 

In showing these wartime ads 
now, we believe there is no reason 
why some of this same material 
could not be used again, or used as 
a pattern for meeting tomor row’s pro- 
ductivity problems. 

Increased productivity comes from 
knowing how to do things better. In- 
dustrial advertising is the fastest and 
most effective way we know of for 
disseminating this kind of practical 


nfiormation 
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Executives tell why 


they use quotas . . and why not 


What about the use of regional or district sales quotas by manufacturers of machinery. 
capital goods. and industrial materials and supplies? A recent check revealed a surprising 


scarcity of information on this subject . . so Industrial Marketing turned to a panel of well 


known executives for answers to these questions: 
= Do you set up sales quotas for your regional and district sales areas? 
@ If you do not use the quota system, why not? 


lf you do. please tell us how the system is operated. 





program of this division on a quota 
basis broken down to dollar quotas 
for each salesman The tigures used 
have generally been determined from 
a careful analysis of the metal work- 
ing plants in the particular territory 
nvolved and by comparison with 

previous performance. However, the 

quotas established for the past few 
and Crank Division sup- years had to be ignored during the 
f the same ater part of last year and will hard- 


after year and we hold for this yea 


sales 


juotas Wars or rumors of wars, either by 
of advertising. Or 
other hand, our “Tocco” Indu uin a good stable selling campaign 


Heating Equipment Divisior A 


heer intimidation or fright, can 


war-time economy has an im- 


shes equipment istomers 


mediate effect on our business since 


ver the world and we handle nduction heating is so widely used 


through both distri d n the production of armament and 
offices and cart 


tial advertising progran We are 


We have always ope! 


ssociated products 
operating with a monthly 


ated the é hipping schedule almost three times 


management 


A monthly discussion, 

in which industry’s top 
executives talk frankly about 
management policies 

dealing with current industrial 
marketing, selling 


and advertising problems 


that which was in effect last year 
and, even so, our back log has in- 
creased 400° so far this year. Our 
effort is being expended to 
meet the demands put on us and we 


every 


hope we can survive the increased 
pseudo-selling momentum beyond 
the current requirements 
Re-establishment of sales quotas 
when this buying spree subsides will 
be a difficult task, especially if we 
again find our product plentiful in 
the government surplus warehouses. 
However, accurate evaluation of the 
situation, a careful analysis of the 
selling ef- 
fort will inevitably enable us to re- 


market and a renewed 


turn to a peace-time economy if and 


when the time arrives 


John F. Kidde 


8 We have a sales quota system for 
those of our distributors who handle 
the sales of fire protection equip- 
ment to industry throughout the 
United States and Canada 

From past sales records we have 
determined the relative importance 
to us of one industry versus another 


from 


a fire hazard standpoint. We 





have correlated this information 
with the 


these industries as a base for meas- 


relative employment in 
urement 
For example. the fire equipment 


sales potential per hundred em- 
ployees is much greater in a chemi- 
than in a textile mill. 
Through the determination of the 


employment by 


cal plant 


industry in each 
territory, we are able to evaluate 
one man’s territory against another 
and thus divide up the country on 
what we consider a fair and equit- 
able basis 

We have found over a period of 
years that through our system we 
are pretty well able to tailor the 
sizes of the territories to provide the 
desired coverage for our distributor 
organizations, and give quotas which 
are possible of accomplishment with 


suitable training and effort 


A. King McCord 


® Our 


erated by 


Saies quota system Is op- 


requesting each sales 


branch manager, who is in charge of 
sales for a two or three-state area 


to advise the executive office as to 


the anticipated sales during a desig- 
nated future period. The Chicago of- 
fice then takes the sales forecasts of 
all the branch managers, and relates 
the total to the anticipated total sup- 
ply of goods and establishes sales 
quotas for each branch 

During periods of shortages, such 
as the present, the branch manager 
is advised that this is all of the com- 
pany’s products he can anticipate re- 
ceiving. During periods when pro- 
duction, exceeds demand, the sales 
branch manager is advised as to the 
amount of goods he will be ex- 
pected to sell. The branch manager 
then divides his sales quota among 
his various territorial managers, who 
are responsible for the completion 
of the sales to the company’s inde- 
pendent retail dealers. 

Through the operation of this sys- 
tem we have been able to correlate 
sales and production so as not to 


have undue increases in inventories 
or to have branch managers over- 
selling the available supply of goods. 


Joseph W. Johnson 


s We use sales quotas at all levels 
of the distribution organizations. A 
quota for a district or branch area is 
primarily a standard of perform- 
ance, not a minimum 
Based on a potential rating of the 
area converted by a standard for- 


expectancy. 


mula into dollars of tool sales, it 
represents normal expectancy based 
on performance of the entire organi- 
Obviously, under this plan, 
about half of the sales areas will be 
over quota in actual sales, and about 


zation 


half will be under quota 

No attempt is made to base com- 
pensation on this quota performance 
Incentives are on increased volume 
and profit only. The use of a quota 
as a measuring stick for intra-or- 
ganization purposes avoids any un- 
necessary controversy concerning 
changes in the quota to meet in- 
creased activity in any one area 

We feel the advantage in this plan 
is that it highlights the areas below 
average in performance so that ap- 
propriate development can be ap- 
plied. It does not slow down those 
areas above average, since they are 
always the ones which are reaching 
higher. It serves as a practical guide 
to planning and expansion 


® We have a basic sales quota re- 
lated to our operational “break-even 
point” which is prorated over our 
district sales organization on the ba- 
sis of sales potential. 

Aside from its use as a manage- 


ment gage, it is also the basis of our 
sales incentive system. 

In practice our regional sales quo- 
tas represent broad objectives and 
not detailed short term tasks. The 
incentive feature likewise pays off on 
the basis of broad consistent im- 
provement of a condition rather than 
on spectacular individual transac- 
tions. 


L. R. Rothenberger 


ice-f siden 


# We have found that sales quotas 
work out well on our supply lines 
but are very ineffective on machine 
This would 
tend to prove there is some justifi- 
cation for the about 
sales quotas in sales management 


tools or capital goods 
controversy 


groups. 
The machine tool buyer does not 
purchase with any regularity and, 
due to the capital investment, gives 
this type of purchase much consid- 
eration. Sales effort, over a period of 
months, is often necessary to con- 
vince a buyer that a new machine 
should be installed, or an old obso- 
lete one replaced. This condition 
“bunches” sales and makes it diffi- 
cult to set quotas that are fair to the 
representative and valuable to the 
manufacturer 
On our cutting tool and industrial 
supply lines, which do not follow the 
machine tool pattern to the same 
extremes, we have used both region- 
al and individual sales quotas for 
many years. Basically, we believe in 
sales quotas as a means to promote 
initiative and establish competition 
two good assets for any sales 
force. Under the present abnormal 
rise in sales, we have temporarily 
abandoned sales quotas even on our 
supply lines. You can be sure, how- 
ever, that quotas will again be in the 
picture as soon as conditions justify. 
In operation, our supply sales 
quotas were based on dollar volume 
and established from past sales aver- 
aged over a period of six months 
plus an arbitrary figure agreed on 
by a meeting of top executives, sales, 
advertising and promotional person- 
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How and when to put ‘sell’ 


in your sales quotations 


By William A. Marsteller 


® SHOULD a sales quotation be sim- 
ply a recital of prices and conditions 
of sale, or should it be built up with 
supplementary data so that it is, in 
effect, a complete sales presentation 
in writing? 

Many sales managers agree that a 
sales quotation is a logical place to 
review the points covered by a sales- 
man and to hammer home the appli- 
cation of the product to the custom- 
er’s individual needs. But many of 
the same sales managers point out 
that individualized sales quctations 

1. Take time and can’t be handled 
too well by clerical or field sales 


9 


Cost more than is often consis- 
tent with the size of the potential 
rder 


3. Exceed the wants of the 


ndustrial Marketing 


chaser, who sometimes simply asks 
for an agreement of specifications 
and price 

With the help of some of the best- 
known industrial sales managers of 
the country we have reviewed this 
problem. In summary, there is gen- 
eral agreement that these are the 
basic principles governing prepara- 
tion of good sales quotations: 

1. The sales quotation method 
should be flexible. Sales quotations, 
to be most effective, should vary ac- 
cording to the type of product being 
quoted (whether it is a stock or cus- 
tom item) and the nature of the pro- 
spective buyer and his familiarity 
with the products 

2. The sales quotation should an- 
swe all questions completely and 


Know as many of the 


specifically 


facts about the prospects’ needs as 
possible . . and don’t assume that he 
knows all about your products 

selling 


theme in your quotations. This theme 


3. Inject a hard-hitting 
will vary in intensity and complete- 
ness from prospect to prospect. Real- 
ize that the sales quotation is a “right 
hand man” to your salesmen 

4. Have a system to check the ef- 
fectiveness of your sales quotations. 
Determine why you lost certain bids. 
It may have been because your com- 
petitor put “sell” into his quota- 
tions when you thought it unneces- 
Sary 

A purchasing agent who works for 
a large midwestern industrial com- 
pany and who believes that sales 
quotations are important, said 

“Generally speaking it is seldom 
that a particularly impressive quota- 
tion is received. That is, quotations 
usually fall into a fairly fixed pattern 
for respective industries. However, 
you can sometimes discern rather 
distinct characteristics in quotations 
By this I mean that they tell whether 
you are dealing with someone who 
wants to work with you, for you, or 
for themselves by revealing in their 
phrasing whether or not they have 
an interest in the welfare of their 


customer's business, and a realiza- 
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tion of their own consequent de- 
pendency upon its successfulness.” 

Another purchasing agent asserted 
that “a conspicuous shortcoming in 
replies to inquiries for quotations is 
when suppliers are not in position to 
quote competitively and neglect to 
acknowledge the fact.” 

What are the current practices in 
Do tech- 
niques vary from industry to in- 
leading 


sales quotation methods? 
dustry? Here is what 21 
sales executives said 


Strengthen the Sell . . in all quo- 
tations. Use a hard-hitting sales 
theme. Include product photographs, 
catalogs, descriptive literature, and 
the major selling points with sales 
quotations. Almost 90°% of the mar- 
keting men we questioned agreed 
with these conclusions 

C. M. Clark, assistant to the sales 
manager, Cincinnati Milling & Grind- 
ing Machines, said: “We always in- 
clude illustrative material with our 
quotations. On standard products 
we at least include a very compre- 
hensive catalog of the machine itself 
together with additional engineering 
circulars on such attachments as the 
customer may be considering in his 
purchase. In quoting special equip- 
ment, a great deal of additional data 


in the way of catalogs, special draw- 
ings and photographs are used.” 

The importance of the sales theme 
was scored by M. H. Buehrer, sales 
manager, Boice Crane Co., Toledo: 
“Our quotations always include a 
selling theme in addition to litera- 
ture, complete catalog on the full 
line, and product photographs. Every 
fetter, like every call, should sell. A 
straight written quotation doesn’t do 
a complete selling job.” 

The specific nature of the sales 
quotation often depends to a large 
extent upon the type of product be- 
ing quoted. For example, G. E. Sea- 
voy, vice-president of sales, Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, Ill., explained it this 
way: “In the case of our ‘engineered 
products’ (custom designed and fab- 
ricated), the sale is a direct nego- 
tiated transaction handled by skilled 
Here the selling job 
is aside from the strict specifications 
and is on a fairly high plane, and 


sales engineers 


usually prolonged. In the case of 
merchandise articles (standard and 
repetitive) the selling punch should 
be present in the quotation to aug- 
ment the direct effort of the dealer 
or distributor salesman, for fast 
action.” 

The nature of the customer also 
influences how strong a sales theme 
should be used. If the potential buy- 
ers are in a repetitive manufacturing 
business in which they know their 
wants and the products of the sup- 
pliers to their industry, there seems 
to be some justification for those 
suppliers keeping their quotations on 
a strict specification basis. Robert E. 
Walsh, assistant manager, roll divi- 
sion sales department, Continental 
Foundry & Machine Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind., sums it up quite simply: 

“It depends upon your field. Where 
the customer knows his wants and 
your products it is not necessary to 
go beyond a specification quotation. 
If the customer is new and feeling 
his way on your products some sales 
matter is in order.” 

B. N. Brockman, vice-presi:ent, R. 
K. Le Blond Machine Tool C .., Cin- 
cinnati, reported that all of h*; com- 
pany’s quotations include circular 
matter on the machine quote 1. 

“While we try, especially ‘.; these 
times, to keep to a strict specifica- 
tion, in nine cases out of ten §t is al- 
most impossible to do this,” $e said. 
“It seems that every custome}: wants 


something different on his machine 
in the way of accessories.” 

“I certainly do not believe that any 
quotations should have a ‘canned 
speech’ attached or incorporated in 
the body of the quotation. It is ex- 
tremely important that the salesman 
handling the account be thoroughly 
conversant with his machine and be 
in a position to discuss details not 
covered by the circular matter.” 

Certainly personal selling effec- 
tiveness cannot be replaced by a 
sales quotation loaded with “sell.” 
On the other hand it appears that a 
“selling” quotation can contribute 
greatly to the sales success of a com- 
pany. Such men as R. W. Burk, vice- 
president, Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee; G. R. Auld, vice-presi- 
dent, Carrier Corp., Syracuse; and 
J. H. Yearling, general sales man- 
ager, Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, 
are solid proponents of this theory. 
Today's Trends .. in industrial 
sales quotations are: 

1. More buyers are requesting 
quotations on their own printed 
forms 

2. Companies are decentralizing 
quotation preparation to the branch 
or dealer sales units. 

3. Sales themes and pertinent sales 
literature are included more often in 
quotation proposals. 

4. More sales quotation brochures 
or folders are used, including all 
specification data plus complete sales 
literature and catalogs . . a complete 
selling and filing package. 

The increasing use of printed 
forms for obtaining quotations en- 
ables buyers to stipulate all of the 
terms they want covered and is help- 
ful in getting more specific price and 
delivery information, as well as af- 
fording better coordination of pur- 
chasing functions. However, these 
“requests for quotation” forms some- 
times are disregarded by the com- 
pany to whom they’ve been sent. In 
a few industries this is understand- 
able, but in others it constitutes in- 
consideration, independence, or even 
evasiveness or subterfuge 

The branch office or dealer dis- 
tributor is playing an increasi:.gly 
important role in the making of sales 
quotations. More than 70% of the 
companies we surveyed use their de- 
centralized sales outlets for the prep- 
aration of their sales proposals. Ob- 
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Two big exhibitors 


Blimps, babes, and ballyhoo 


pull buyers at handling show 


By Bob Aitchison 


® FRESH AIR, more than $10,000,000 


worth of materials handling equip- 
f 


serving of 
22.000 


ment, and a generous 
attracted 


industry to the 


chee secake some 
representatives ol 
Fourth National Materials Handling 
Exposition at the International Ar 
phitheatre in Chicago 

Although most of the exposition’s 
240 exhibitors displayed their wares 
within the amphitheatre, 16 exhibi- 
tors used more than a square block 


of out-ol-doors space to present 


equipment which required a little 
more elbow room. With the Chicago 
weather man in mind, the exposition 
management provided nearby can- 
opy space just In case 
Most exhibitors had operating ex- 
hibits, with equipment of all de- 
scriptions scampering madly about 


the place, lifting, moving and con- 
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veying everything from steel and 


cotton to attractive models 
There was no doubt as to how the 
materials 


about the use of attractive models in 


handling industry feels 


trade shows 


taste for the 


connection with 
Cheesecake, in good 
most part, was in evidence on all 
sides. But in most cases, the well- 
stacked gals had to do much more 
than just look pretty. Many manned 
nformation booths, telephone desks 

others distributed literature 
Some actually operated and demon- 
strated materials handling equip- 
ment 

Probably the most effective user 
of cheesecake was Westinghouse 


Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, which 


ised pantomime, comedy and peep 
and variety show techniques to tell 


the story of five different product 


Block letters . 


lines motors, battery chargers, 
gear motors and two kinds of con- 
trols 

A team of four models took turns 
demonstrating the company’s prod- 
ucts on several tiny stages, with low 
key lighting and an almost transpar- 
ent open-mesh cheesecloth curtain, 
which toned down the view to add a 
touch of mystery to the show. All 
ontact with the audience was in 
pantomime, or by lettered signs 

C. J. Schwarzer 
exhibit, said Westinghouse 
realized an effort of this type could 


in charge of the 
fully 


easily become corny without profes- 
sional handling. Therefore, a_tele- 
vision professional, Priscilla Dodge 
of station WDTV, Pittsburgh, was 
called in to handle the casting, pro- 
ducing and directing assignment 
Casting was difficult, for a pretty 





A billion? We're being conservative, for that figure excludes almost $2!/, 
billion in naval construction and conversions, as well as many millions of 
dollars worth of cargo ships and tankers definitely certain to be ordered soon. 
It's a tremendous market—a worthwhile market—and you should fully under- 
stand what it means to you and how to reach it. You get these facts quickly 
from the big 20-page book, “The Shipbuilding Market," just off the press 
and ready to be sent you. Every industrial advertiser and his account 
executive; every media man needs it. Write today to Warner Lumbard, 
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face and lush figure was not enough 

an ability to act was also a must 
More than 75 models and actresses 
were auditioned before the four-girl 
cast was lined up. Phony teeth, and 
tooth-jackets disqualified many be- 
cause such dental work would not 
respond properly to black light used 
in some of the scenes 

But the exposition was not a mid- 
west version of an Atlantic City 
Miss America Many 


other exhibitors did equally effec- 


competition 


tive selling jobs with the male of the 
spec ies 

Automatic Transportation Co., 
Chicago 


show, complete with a 


presented a rodeo-type 
miniature 
county fair grandstand, and an an- 
nouncer who called the acts. The 
acts consisted of operators putting 
the company’s lift trucks through 
thei: paces 
Automatic’s grandstand audience 
wked like a convention of the 
American Radio Relay League, for 
the company had provided a set of 
headphones at each seat which per- 
tted visitors to listen in on two- 
radio conversations between 
announcer-dispatcher and the 
»perators 


Battle 


used both inside and 


‘lark Equipment Co 
Creek, Mich 


outside exhibit space. Utilizing ap- 


proximately 20°, of the amphithea- 
t main arena, Clark virtually had 
mplete factory showroom, with 

ot equipment operat- 


Clark dominated atten- 


a 7x22’ helium filled cap- 

on which hovered over a 

bevy of Clark trucks scooting here 
and there over the lands« ape 

Harnis« hfeger Corp 

also an 


Milwaukee 
outside exhibitor displayed 
six or seven different types of equip- 
ment in a U-shaped arcade structures 
which partially encircled what was 


’ 1 
expositions largest 


probably 
ling machin- 
rane wortn 


$42.000 


style. Seventeen sales and construc- 
tion features were pointed up with 
ribbons leading from the feature de- 
scribed to a small sign giving addi- 
tional information 

More than the average amount of 
imagination and ingenuity enabled 
National Pallet Corp., Pittsburgh, to 
come up with something on the un- 
usual side an effective trade show 
exhibit which did not look like a 
trade show exhibit. The company 
which specializes in wood pallets, 
built its exhibit of the same kind of 


raw, unfinished wood used in the 


construction of pallets. The result: a 
lumber yard atmosphere . . a refresh- 
ing change of pace amid scores of 
multi-colored exhibits, which look- 
ed like trade show exhibits 
Cleveland Tramrail 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 


Division of 


injected intriguing action into its 
exhibit with an overhead, moving 
sign. A train of 15-inch letters, each 
suspended by a two-wheel carrier, 
was propelled by a small electric 
tractor unit around the top of the ex- 
hibit at a speed of 150 feet a minute 

C. L. Peterson, Cleveland Crane’s 





ig ADVERTISE! LIST! 


On the basis of the collective experience of hundreds of advertisers, we 
know that the men who plan, design and specify for purchases, are the men 
who must be sold, in order to sell the radio field. These men are the radio 
engineers...the men who evaluate your commodity for the entire industry. 
Sell the radio industry most effectively and most consistently with a plan 
designed to Sell the radio engineer in the three most important media 


reaching the electronics field. 
FED ADVERTISE tose rrceecings ot nen e.e.- 


the engineer's own publication— his daily desk reference for up-to-the-minute 
- technological progress. 


—s>\ 
ae LIST in the I. R. E. Yearbook — 


the engineer's source for locating suppliers, merchandise and fellow members 
of his professional organization. 


oe SHOW in the Radio Engineer's Show — 


the exhibit which runs concurrently with, and in the same place as, the 
yearly convention of Radio Engineers. 
Present your merchandise and services at the point of approval — before 
the radio engineer —in his own publication —in his own yearbook — at his 
own convention. 
Threefold effectiveness and consistent promotion that SELLS the radio 
industry by reaching the men who control sales in your market. 


To SELL the Radio Industry, TELL the Radio Engineers. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Established 1913 








i ' A Balanced Promotion Package 

© SELL THE § = =@ “Proceedings of the LR.E.” The IRE Directory 
. The Radio Engineering Show 
i RADIO ; is 303 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Biggest Materials Handling 
Market On The Way To 
Becoming 50% BIGGER 





Metalworking, biggest user of materials 
handling equipment, will become an even 
more important sales target in the 
decade ahead. Here's why: 





1. Under the impact of armament demand, 
metalworking grows faster than industry 
in general; 


2. It accounts for a proportionately 
larger slice of industrial business; 


3. Urgent demands and labor shortages 
require increased productivity; 





4. The expected population growth of 18 
million by 1960 promises an increasing 
civilian demand for metal products. 


To materials handling equipment makers, 
this spells a decade of opportunity. 
Conveyors, hoists, hand trucks, cranes, 
elevators and other equipment will be 
needed in increasing quantities. 


aders hav 
ar new study. It 

ity for materials han 
influences its selection 

and evaluates 

| inf) 
i buying influ- 
f “The World's 


ls Handling Market” 
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But your share of this increased poten- 
tial depends on how well you keep ahead 
of competition. It calls for lifting 
your sights to a 50% greater metalworking 
market, and shaping your sales and adver- 
tising plans now to capitalize upon it. 


Imagine the growing need throughout this 
industry for information about your equip- 
ment and its advantages: 


That's where STEEL's 4-point coverage of 
men who influence the selection of 
materials handling equipment gives you a 
tremendous advantage. With this one 
publication you reach management, pro- 
duction, engineering and purchasing 
officials -- 4-pcint coverage of an 
audience of over 100,000 key men. 





By means of our continuing census of 
Metalworking, STEEL gives you greatest 
coverage of the U. S. metalworking 
plants. And through carefully planned 


STEEL 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY * CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


circulation, STEEL matches its plant 
coverage to buying power. As a result, 
your advertising in STEEL reaches well 
over 90% of the buying power in this 
biggest of all materials handling 
markets. 


f Metalworking Outlook 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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By David F. Austin Ex 





Management 
must accept 
marketing 


as a science 


® A little less than two hundred 
years ago, a world industrial revolu- 
tion began that established the fact 
that every man and every family can 
actually have the basic needs and 
comforts of life 

There were five essential compo- 
nents of that world revolution 
power-driven machinery job-spe- 
cialization the standardization of 


parts and practices, without which 


This is a condensation of an address 


given by Mr. Austin before the 
Philadelphia chapter of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association on the oc- 
casion of his acceptance of the 1951 
Parlin Memorial Award for “out- 
standing contribution to the field of 


marke ting 


mass production would have been 
impossible . . free use of these pro- 
duction techniques by individual en- 
terprises . . and a free market for the 
exchange of the goods produced, 
which we commonly know as the 
market economy 

The last two of these five compo- 
nents are peculiar to the free enter- 
prise system. All five of them, how- 
ever, have been brought to their 
highest stage of perfection under 
free enterprise. You know what the 
results have been 

Since 1900 the quantity of goods 
consumed per person in this coun- 
try has risen two and one-half times 
Fewer people live below the poverty 
line. We have reduced the average 
work week from 58 to 40 hours, 
fought two wars, and helped much 
of the rest of the world to defend 
and then to rebuild itself 

There has been a steady improve- 
ment in the quality of goods and 
services, and a consistent long-range 
decrease in the price of many 

It is a paradox that during the 
same fifty years in which the free 
market economy achieved its great- 
est results, there also developed an 
expanding counter-trend which is 
opposed to everything the market 
economy stands for 

That counter-trend is the so-call- 


‘ planned economy” the system 
of concentrating all economic con- 
trols and economic planning in the 
hands of a highly centralized gov- 
ernment, of placing economic de- 
cisions in the hands of one man, or a 
few men, supposedly disinterested, 
instead of in the hands of the many 
whose interests are directly in- 
volved 

This attack on our free economy 
reached its first peak in 1912, when 
the Socialist candidate for President 
polled 897,000 votes. It 
second peak during the depression 


reached a 


of the '30’s, when the cause won 
numerous and powerful supporters 

They feared the free price system, 
and misunderstood the marvelous 
mechanism by which that price sys- 
tem brings about the production and 
distribution of goods. They had no 
understanding whatsoever of the 
function of profits and they consid- 
They 
denied the free choice of the con- 
sumer. And they despised the dis- 
the “middleman,” as they 


ered competition wasteful 


tributor 


called him . . and they abhorred the 
“wasted” money spent on advertis- 
ing, marketing research, market de- 
velopment, technical services and 
other distribution costs 

It may seem as though I am pessi- 
mistic on the future of the free mar- 
ket economy and doubtful of its 
standing with American public opin- 
ion. I am not. The trend away from 
the free market to central planning 
has now been decisively reversed. 





c ter-revoluti - « The events 
of the past six or seven years have 
produced a counter-revolution in 
popular economic thought in our 
half of the world. This has progress- 
ed so rapidly that we are perhaps 
not aware of its occurrence or of its 
significance. I believe that faith in 
the system of centralized planning 
has been weakened to the point 
where it can never recover. 

I contend that all forms of totali- 
tarianism including Communism, 


Socialism, and other varieties of 


wholly planned economies . . are 


dying both as saleable economic 
ideas and as workable political con- 
cepts. The death may be a lingering 
one, but it is inevitable 

The renewed faith has come about 
partly because of the phenomenal 
record made by capitalism, during 
the war and since. The democratic 
enterprise system has demonstrated 
that it has the power of self-diagno- 
sis; that it can withstand incredible 
abuse; correct its own faults, and 
still continue its dynamic growth 

To Mother England, we owe a 
number of debts, including the early 
development of radar, the jet engine, 
and penicillin; but none is as great 
as the service she has rendered in 
demonstrating, with our financial 
assistance, that centralized economic 
planning is unworkable 
Our people have learned. Our 
methods and means of communica- 
tion have not failed so badly as many 
think. Many myths have toppled in 
the fallacy that 
wars are the result of fereign trade . 


the public mind 


the belief that businessmen desire 
war for profits . . the idea that taxing 
the rich will lift the tax burden from 
or the belief that the 


“middleman” can be safely elimi- 


the masses 


nated 


Faults of capitalism . .[ would not 





spinners cmamuaraaail WHERE IT COUNTS. 


.. FOR a 


Mills operating 4% million spindles 
wrote T. |. for reprints of 


“Physical Textile Testing” 


The article, appearing in March 1951, was a 48-page reference 
work based on the experience of West Point Manufacturing 
Company over a 25-year period. 

In less than four weeks from the appearance of the issue, 
requests for reprints were received from mills constituting over 
20% of the productive capacity of the American textile industry. 
This magnificent response is another example of TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRIES’ leadership in readership built on the sound foundation of 
true service to textile men. 

Once again TEXTILE INDUSTRIES through its editorial enterprise 
has made a notable contribution to industry progress; demonstrat- 
ing why mill men consistently favor it as their most helpful publi- 
cation in the solution of production problems. 

This is the basic reason why T. I. has the largest textile mill 
circulation in the U. S. and Canada. For advertisers, this is business- 
getting circulation .. . the men in the mills are the men who buy. 
You'll reach and sell more of them through T. I. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 5,Ge. 











Partial list of the 
prominent mills 
requesting reprints 


Arista Mills Co. 
Beaunit Mills, Inc. 
Burlington Mills 
California Cotton Mills 
Callaway Mills 
Chicopee Mfg. Co. 
Clark Thread Co. 
Collins & Aikman Corp. 
Columbia Mills 

Cone Mills Corp. 

Dan River 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Drayton Mills 

Dunson Mills 

Fairforest Co. 
Fieldcrest Mills 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. 
Gastonia Combed Yarn 
Goodyear 

Hannah Pickett Worsted 
Huntsville Mfg. Co. 

La France Industries 
Muscogee Mfg. Co. 
New Market Mfg. Co. 
Pacific Mills 

Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. 
Seminole Mills 

Shelby Cotton Mills 
Spartan Mills 

Springs Cotton Mills 
Swift Mfg. Co. 

Union Buffalo Mills 
U.S. Rubber 
Victor-Monagham 
Washington Mills 
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TO SALES 
in the CHEMICAL 


& PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES! 


Getting your salesmen into the front office is not enough, for 92% of the sales to the vast Chemical 
& Process Industries are actually made through the chemists and engineers in Development and 
Production! * 

The door through which you will meet and sell these chemists and engineers is Industrial & 
Engineering Chemistry. For I & EC is the one essential workmagazine to the men who develop 
and run the processes and plants of these 22 great industries. 

Here’s proof** that these same chemists and engineers are responsible for the selection and pur- 
chase of everything vital to plant growth and performance. 


Percentage of Chemists & Engineers Who Buy and/or Specify 


Product In Production In Development 
Equipment 76.5% 69.6% 
Chemicals 68.6% 67.6% 

Raw Materials 70.0% 57.3% 
Instruments 65.2% 66.0% 


AND | & EC is read by 63.3% more of these production and devel- 
opment chemists and engineers who buy and/or specify than 
any other monthly magazine serving the field. 
*Derived from a National Industrial Advertisers Association study of background 
buying influences. 
**Results of a recent study by The LLOYD H. HALL Co., an independent marketing 


research consultant, and based on a random list compiled by an independent, 
unbiased organization. A detailed copy of this study will be shown to you on request. 


INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


The Workmagazine of the Chemical and Process Industries 
An AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY publication 


Advertising Management: 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO + FRESNO + LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE 
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sales promotion 


comment on catalogs 


exhibits motion pictures 





ideas 


booklets 


direct mail 


slide films sales helps 


Riegel lures buyers with amateur art show 


MOST good sales promotion 


ideas the 
and successful at the National Pack- 


S LIKE 
one of most spectacular 
aging Association annual exposition 
in Atlantic City 


vacuum but as the development of 


was born not in a 
a different and more limited idea 
Friends and colleagues of Floyd L 
advertising manager, Riegel 
Corp., New York, 


amateur art collector, suggested that 


Triggs 
Paper and an 
he vivify the company’s exhibit with 
Triggs 


idea briefly, discarded it 


several of his paintings. Mr 
mulled the 
then hit ama- 


the 


upon Inspiration: an 


teur art show for everyone in 


customers, ex- 


office 


packaging industry 


ecutives, secretaries boys 


The company invited entries and 
hoped without much hope to get 100 
canvasses, the number the company 
had space to hang at the exhibit. The 
response was immediate and surpris- 
ing. By show time, 200 paintings had 
descended upon the advertising de- 
partment and the problem was to 
screen out the best for exhibition 

Response from the packaging show 
More than 


5,000 visitors cast their ballots for the 


visitors was even better 


winners in Riegel’s art exhibition 
As artists, 
but they 


executives showed up 
took a beating fron 


Although 


half of the entrants were executives 


well 
non-executives nearly 


only two were among the 13 wi 
ners, who re prese nted a wide rang 


Art connoi 


seurs confirmed the good taste of tl 


of jobs and industries 
paper industry’s customers. Th 
onnoisseurs said that they them 
ve pi ked St veral 


would hi 
nners. At the 


selves 
the w same time, the 


buvers demonstrated a great variety 


54 


Every some 


Votes 
the first place 


iv taste picture got 
that 


999 


votes were so scattered 


winner got only 
votes 

The 5,000 ballots meant that a third 
visitors took the time to 
the make their 


noice and be exposed to Riegel 


ol show 


study paintings 


on stunt 
eal money 
New York 


in sales novelties, has acquir- 


A. August Tiger 
alist 


spe- 


CAST A VOTE 
FAVORITE 
PICTURE 


ed large quantities of genuine but al- 
nost worthless banknotes issued in 
past years by nations in the throes of 
nflation. Among the currency is the 
1923 German mark which required a 
wheelbarrow-full to buy a loaf of 
bread 

Mr. Tiger reports that his clients 
attention- 


e using the money as 


getters in direct mail and as hand- 


its. Clients range from industrial 
store 


“This 


any- 


, 
suppliers to one department 


that printed on the banknotes 
worth anything 


noney isn’t 


where, except at “Blank’s” where it 


s worth 50¢ in trade.” 
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How to use N.E.D to do 


8 Different 


Advertising 
For ye 
ars advertisers have recognized 
nized N.E.D.'s 
. and that is, 
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Ten Little Indians . . 
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NINE LITTLE INDIANS 
THINKING OF A DATE 
WHAM! WENT 


PUNCH PRESS 
NOW THEY ARE EIGHT 


pe 


SHIDBT 


@ 
ae 











EIGHT LITTLE INDIANS 
EVES CAST TO HEAVEN 
DIDN'T WEAR THEIR GOGGLES 
NOW THEY ARE SEVEN 


STR ‘ 


WhAR 


(SSSqy 


SEVEN LITTLE INDIANS 
THEIR SHOE LACE DIDNT FIA 
SLIPPED IN THE COURTYARD 
NOW THEY ARE SIX 


HAN ‘ 


SIX UTTLE INDIANS 





FIVE LITTLE INDIANS 

SAW O11 ON THE FLOOR 

DIDNT TELL MAINTENANCE 
NOW THEY ARE FOUR 


TE. 
4 ree he 
PEEL 


FOUR LITTLE INDIANS 
SAFETY COUDW'T SEE 
LIFTED WRONG A BiG BOK 

=> WOW THEY ARE THREE 
i = 
A sFL. 


THREE LITTLE INDIANS 
HAIR ALL ASKEW 
SCALPED BY A DRILL PRESS 
NOW THEY ARE TWO 





TWO LITTLE INDIANS 

SITTING IN THE SUN 

BURNED TO A FLAMING RED 
NOW THEY ARE ONE 








ONE LITTLE INDIAN 
THOUGHT HE WOULD HAVE FUN 
HORSE PLAY LED TO DANGER 

NOW THEY ARE NONE 
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Color helps salesman 


Striking use of color on calling 


cards is helping sales engineer 
George H. Waterman of H. E. Lin- 
Oakland, Cal 
in the door 

Mr. Waterman has 


cards on Velva-Glo paper 


ney Co., get his foot 
printed his 
in which 
the color (red) is so intense that the 
card all but jumps at the buyer from 
a cluttered desk. Mr. Waterman uses 
a follow-up card as a postal card or 
for handwritten messages when the 


prospect isn’t in 


Triangular package catches 


notice, saves stock space 


To save space and attract notice in 
window displays, a triangular carton 
printed in color has been designed 
for a camera tripod sold by Radiant 
Specialty Corp., Chicago maker of 
photographic equipment. 

For storage at distributor and deal- 
er shops, the cartons can be nested 
in & series, using at least 50° les: 
space than conventional rectangular 


containers 


New Link-Belt catalog 
carries weight 


An eight-pound, 1,296-page cata- 
log presenting 1,673 tables and charts 
has been published by Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago, 
simplify the problems of engineers 
systems and 


as a reference tool to 


designing 
processing machinery 

The catalog, which was three years 
in preparation, is being distributed 
to industrial suppliers, engineering 
companies, engineering schools and 


conveyor 


libraries 





95.3% 


SAY YES! 


MACHINERY Magazine’s coverage of the 
real buying authorities in the metalworking in- 

ustries is achieved by adding approximately 

0% Directed Distribution to our paid circu- 
lation. All of the men who receive Directed 
copies are known to be important buying au- 
thorities or influences, and each must request 
continuance of this service at six-month inter- 
vals (twice as often as the average paid sub- 
scriber renews his subscription). In response 
to our most recent inquiry, asking these top 
metalworking executives if they wished us to 
continue sending MACHINERY to them, 
95.8% said YES! 


Directed Distribution reaches metalworking’s 
inaccessible executives — the buyers whom 
salesmen cannot see. In addition, the qual- 
ity of MACHINERY’S paid circulation is 
maintained by selective subscription selling 
covering only important engineering and pro- 
duction executives. Together, these two meth- 
ods of achieving quality coverage make sure 
that your message is carried to the right men— 
in the right plants—to do its most effective 
selling job. 


Another reason for choosing — 
MACHINERY 


The Monthly Magazine of Engineering and Production 
in the Manufacture of Metal Products 


148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Conventional ad campaign 


gets unusual results for Neon 


® WHEN a company develops a new 
product, conceives some spectacular 
promotion ideas, advertises heavily 
and gets brilliant sales results 
that’s news 

But when a company gets bril- 
liant sales results on a new product 
with a conventional advertising cam- 
paign that is no different than 100 
other well-executed campaigns 


that’s news, too, and perhaps it 
lemonstrates that your advertising 
loesn't have to be dazzling and 
que as long as it offers con- 


incingly a solution to an important 


»blem of your customers 


Neon Products, Lima, O., maker of 
gens developed a new 
lich the company be- 
solve several of their 
problems 
but manor probl ns 
are sign durability and 
od Icing colo 
trade-marks 
neon pol t 


Products devel 


a Plexiglas face 


Plexiglas is a tough acrylic that 
can take a lot of wear, considerably 
more than the wartime acetates that 
Fragility, a 
most illu- 


cracked and warped 


problem common to 
minated signs, was no worry here. 
In addition, the company developed 
a method of baking the paint on so 
that it became a part of the plastic, 
rremovable except by sandblasting 
and highly resistant to fading. The 
sign was designed to reproduce a 


company’s trade-mark accurately 


lor shape, size and color 


in day or 
sht 


These qualities or problem solu- 
were pushed capably enough 

by salesmen and advertising to near- 
y double sales over what they were 
ompany’s neon sign making 

»f Neon’s business 

ns and sales have 

$3.000.000 a vear ; 
$5.500.000-a-vea p 
behind these sales 

inspectac ular but 

w it centered 

month the com- 


tantial business 





1S READ BY THE 90% OF TOP ELECTRIC ULTILITY EXECUTIVES AND 
THEIR ASSISTANTS WHO CAN SAY ‘YES!’ TO YOUR SALES STORY 


HAS LONG-TERM READERSHIP —LOW READER TURNOVER, IN LINE 
WITH INDUSTRY LOW EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


HAS NO WASTE CIRCULATION — ALL NAMES CONTINUOUSLY CHECKED 
AND DOUBLE-CHECKED TO ASSURE ACCURACY AND READER QUALIFICATION 


COVERS THE ENTIRE ELECTRIC UTILITY FIELD WITH 
AUTHORITATIVE, WELL-READ EDITORIAL MATERIAL 


CARRIES YOUR ADVERTISING TO THE IMPORTANT '; OF TOTAL LIGHT 


AND POWER EXECUTIVES WHO SUBSCRIBE TO NO OTHER TRADE PAPER 


PROVIDES LONGER-TERM EXPOSURE FOR 
YOUR ADVERTISING — PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


GIVES YOU THE FULL “BUYING POWERS” COVERAGE YOU NEED FOR 
MAJOR SALES RESULTS—FOR LESS $$ PER M QUALIFIED READERS! 


START YOUR CAMPAIGN NOW! 


For further information 
call or write 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


22 E. HURON ST., CHICAGO 11 Whitehall 4-0868 

CLEVELAND 15 1836 Euclid Avenve PRospect 1-0505 

NEW YORK 17 101 Park Avenve MUrray Hill 3-5294 
WEST COAST McDONALD-THOMPSON 

SAN FRANCISCO 5 625 Market Street YUkon 6-0647 

LOS ANGELES 1 3727 W. Sixth Street OUnkirk 7-2590 





Nameplate Rubber Parts 


Fasteners 


Non-ferrous Casting 


Ferrous Casting 


Flexible Push-Pull 


E> elise) 


Seamless Stee! Tubing 


Anti-friction Bearing 


Friction Materials 


RTESY OF MCCULLOCH 





How many of the 60,000 design- 
engineers who read MACHINE 
DESIGN are on your salesmen’s call- 
ing lists? To help in reaching them, 
put your advertising in MACHINE 
DESIGN. It speeds product acceptance 
and gets your product specified for 
more applications. 





Which ad 
attracted 


more readers? 


Ro} 3 fae T-yeelelemelelemelelems tel ith aa. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR PLANT CONTRIBUTING? 


DEARBORN CHEMICaL © 
- Senger O-0 








Color vs. Keyed Numbers 


® poTu oF these ads fo ist 


entatives dramatized the 
i factory that can rust Dearborn 
Chemical C 


oO Chicago, used 


numbers to identif 


ition 


Key 
y the places n an 
in a black-and-white ad 
Rust-Oleum Corp., Evanston, ran 
two-color ad, and showed the 


langer spots in red 


a 
rust 
along with the 
ord rust,” in the headlins 
Both ads ran in the 
Factor 


Same issue of 
y. One ad attracted 30 
persons (per dollar 


expenditure) 


more 
of advertising 
who noted the ad 
vhether they read the copy or not 
tour times more 


persons who 
st of the copy. Which 


age 123 


1d was 


piaces in 
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employe communications 


public relations 


by Robert Newcomb 


and Marg Sammons 


Boy scouts, educators, public 


get a better view of industry 


® ONE EVENING several years ago a 
man in a business suit stood before 
a church study group in Hammond 
Ind., and talked about 


management. He told his listeners 


labor ana 


that we in this country were in the 
second phase of labor-management 
relations 

The first phase, he said, was mark- 
ed by the domineering .attitudes first 
of management and then of labor 
The second phase s the phase 
compromise through which we a 
still going. The third would be 


reached, he predicted when labor 
and management sat down togeth« 
and integrated labor and manag 
ment forces, so that “cold, hard fa 
and figures could be laid 


studied and agreed upon 


The parishioners some trom 
management, some from labo: had 
never had the problems of manage- 
ment and labor spelled out for them 
so clearly 
There was for the clarity 
of the speaker He was a business 
nan from the section. He was 
and is the works manager of the 
Hammond plant of American Steel 
Foundries, and he believes that if a 
man is going to live in 
1ity, he must give to the com 


a large part of himself. He 


a one-man chamber of commerce 


isader in the techr iques of gettir 


along with peopie 


He won't accept a service post i 


an't fulfill it when he takes a 


like the presidency of the lo- 


Industry's relations with 
Stockholders 


Distributors 


Employes 
Suppliers 
Neighbors 





cal Rotary or Chamber of Com- 

merce he practically turns the 

community on end. Happily there 

are today many business men and 

industrialists in the country who 

feel and act as he does, but he was 
among the first to get into motion 

His name is Emil Krejci it 

is pronounced 

Kray-chee, with 

the emphasis on 

the first syllable 

Born in Czecho- 

slovakia, he went 

to the midwest 

as a boy and 

started on a lo- 

cal level Horatio 

Alcer went to grade 


and high school 


formula. He 
in Gary, and his 
first job was as an office boy with 
American Bridge Co. There wasn’t 
money enough for the full-scale edu- 
cation, so young Emil went for two 
years to technical college and night 
studying metallurgy, eco- 


school 
nomics 


public speaking and other 


subjects he felt would help him later 








Giddap, Iron Horse! 


The golden spike that united a continent signalled a new age of busi- 
ness expansion. Architects of this growth are industry’s management 
men... who initiate, specify and approve company policy and action. 

Today’s freight transportation advertisers recognize the importance 
of reaching decision-making management men regularly through the 
pages of Business Week. For, these executives make or influence buy- 
ing decisions for their organizations. 

That is why, year after year, Business Week carries more Railroad 
Freight Transportation advertising than any other general business 
or news magazine... why, for the past thirteen consecutive years, 
Business Week has led all these magazines in total pages of business 
goods and services advertising. 

When you want to expand your markets . .. when you want to mold 
the thinking of men who initiate and approve business policy and ac- 
tion, you can mark this down as a truth well 
worth remembering . . . 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


America’s Leading Railroad Freight Trans- 
portation Advertisers* Regularly Reach 
Their Best Markets Through the Pages of 


Business Week 


Association of American Railroads 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co 
Erie Railroad Co 

General American Transportation Co. 
Great Northern Railway Co 

Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway Co. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co 

New York Central Railroad Co 

Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co 

Pressed Stee! Car Co., Inc 

Pullman Co 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Southern Railway Co 

Toledo, Peoric & Western Railroad 

Union Pacific Railroad Co 


®Source: Publishers’ 1 r » Burea 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 





FOR EVERYBDOD) >_> 


Bern 1arc Moc CYT) * THE ELEGANT TYPE 


Captivated hy such true beauty and refinement, ady er- 
tisers and printers long have lavished their attentions 
upon elegant Bernhard Moderns. T hese delightful taces 
inevitably enhance the appeal ot good ad setups and 
good printing by conveving to their lavouts an unmis- 
takable atmosphere of dignity and luxury Rich and 
crisp in contrast Bernhard Moderns assure that sharp, 
clean printing vou expect ot every ATF foundry type. 
Available in Bernhard Modern and Modern Bold and 
the ir italics S8-point to 7 2-point There's a type tace 


1 
vervb rdy and Bernhard Moderns are for vou! 


American Type Founders 
| 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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New accounts never die. They just fade 
from one advertising agency to another 


® One of the favorite national pastimes for adver- 
tisers, consumer or industrial, seems to be flitting 
blithely from one advertising agency to another 
every year or so. Often the life expectancy of an 
agency on a given account is but two or three years. 

Does frequent changing of agencies result in bet- 
ter advertising because of new and fresh ap- 
proaches . . or is it an economic waste? We don't 
know the answer, but until we do, we're inclined 
to believe that the latter is true. 

After the white heat of new love has subsided, a 
client-agency relationship should improve with 
age, not deteriorate . . for no matter how good a job 
an agency does to start with, the quality of work 
turned out should improve as agency personnel be- 
comes better acquainted with the product to be ad- 
vertised. This is particularly true of industrial ad- 
vertising. 

Probably the fault for the constant flitting-to- 
and-fro of advertising accounts can be laid equally 
at the doorsteps of both advertisers and agencies 
Frequently agencies are selected on the basis of 
of glib talk by the agency vice- 
or worst 


personalities 
president in charge of “new business” 
of all because the advertiser's wife's sister's son 
works for a certain agency 

But it’s only partly the client's faults. Most of us 
know of agencies where the number one activity is 
getting new business not that there is anything 
wrong with trying to get new business. But we be- 
lieve, for those agencies who wish to grow, that 
holding accounts should be the number one activi- 
ty .. holding accounts by giving the client good ad- 
vertising and marketing service. 

Otherwise new business will just replace old ac- 
counts as they drift from the fold. 

It’s not at all impossible to hold clients almost 
permanently. In New York, Rickard and Co. has 
been serving the same client, Oakite Products, Inc., 
since 1925. Back in 1924, Chain Belt Co. of Milwau- 
kee took its advertising problems to the Buchen Co. 
of Chicago. More than 27 years later, this “new” ac- 
count is still in the Buchen shop. 

Undoubtedly other agencies can point to similar 
records (we'd like to hear about them). Our point, 


speaking 





" 


Yo 


however, is that there are far too few instances of 
such stability in agency-client relationships. Both 
parties are at fault and, purely for selfish reasons, 
should take stock of the situation. 


The program chairmen 


® There are more than 160 trade and professional 
associations in the publishing, advertising, printing 
and allied industries of the United States. Many of 
these associations are quite active and, needless to 
say, render many valuable services to their mem- 
bers . . one of which is the monthly, quarterly or 
annual meeting where members hear talks by 
leaders in their respective fields. 

To the program chairman of the association falls 
the job of lining up the program, and arranging for 
speakers. He can make or break the organization. 
For in spite of all the good work done by other of- 
ficers and committees, the association will rapidly 
become anemic if the membership loses interest 
because dull, uninteresting speakers present flat, 
uninspired talks. Conversely, a sparkplug program 
chairman can pack them in up to the rafters if he 
will take the time and effort to line up good speak- 
ers who have something to say. 

No man should accept the job of program chair- 
man for his association unless he is willing to spend 
a substantial amount of time and effort on it. For 
unless he can offer a season of good programs, he 
is doing a definite disservice to his association and 
its members. 

An association’s membership should be combed 
carefully in an effort to attract top men to the pro- 
gram chairman's job. It is a spot which often is a 
stepping stone to the presidency 

And, in passing, we'd like to say “well done” to 
the program chairmen of most of the chapters of 
the National Industrial Advertisers Association. 
We don’t mean that month in and month out, all 
chapters have out-of-this-world speakers. They 
don’t. But, because program chairmen are taking 
their jobs seriously, chapter programs are good and 
getting better. 

And, fortunately, NIAA’s national officers rec- 
ognize the importance of local chapter programs, 
and are setting up a national clearing house where- 
by chapter program chairmen will be notified of 
the availability of unusually good speakers. 
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Gulf Oil's District Manager, R. C. Somers, left, 
discusses plant lubrication with Donald A. Fruland, 
Director of Purchases for the Thermoid Company 
Trenton, N. J.. world-famous manufacturers of 
brake lining and mechanical rubber goods 


Somers of Gulf Oil Corporation says, 
“The P.A. is mighty important to us.” 


“The purchasing executive occupies a key position in 
our selling plans for industry,” says Mr. R. C. Somers, 
District Manager of Gulf Oil Corporation 

The P.A. takes an active interest in keeping plant 
equipment up to top produc tion, with a minimum of 
mechanical delays, and appreciates the vital part 
played by quality lubricants and cutting oils in this 
important phase of plant operation 

We try to make sure that purchasing people are 
well informed about our products, and they are the 
first points of call for us in practically every plant 
and industrial operatior. 


For the background information he needs, to save 


both his own and sales representatives’ time, the 
purchasing agent turns to his own trade paper. That 
is why companies like Gulf, to make their selling 
more efficient, advertise consistently in Purchasing. 

Because it’s the one national magazine tailored to 
the exact requirements of the purchasing function, 
Purchasing has the confidence and gets the attention 
of purchasing executives. And because it’s read by 
P.A.s controlling 85 of industry's purchases, no 
schedule to industry is complete without it. For full 
details, write Purchasing 205 East 42nd St.. New 
York 17, N. Y. Offices in Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Los Angeles. 


A CONOVER-MAST 
PUBLICATION 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR PURCHASING EXECUTIVES 
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Acclaim ed! 


sy WOmMEMAKER 


Eight 
show 


® DEALERS ARE NOT colored thumb- 
tacks on a map. Or dollar signs on a 
quota sheet. Or a file full of stencils. 
Dealers are men who get married 
and have children. To do this . . and 
keep a roof over their head . . and 
put meat on the table . . they happen 
to stock and sell your merchandise. 
Dealers are your first buyers. They 
are hard to get expensive to keep 
and a total loss to everybody when 
they are unhappy 
Like brother-in-law 
Biloxi, they can often get in your 
hair. But never can you let them 
know you do not have a high regard 


your from 


award winning ads 


ways to love your dealer 


for their opinion, a warm sympathy 
for their worries and a fervent desire 
to keep their cash registers filled 
with nice money. 

You see some of them on your road 
tours. You supply some of them 
with free beers at conventions. You 
have them on mailing lists and you 
write letters and send pep talks and 
literature and stuff . . but for most 
businesses, the backbone of your 
dealer effort is the trade paper, more 
fancifully referred to as “the mer- 
chandising publications.” 

And that brings us to the 1951 As- 
sociated Business Publications An- 


VY 


an iss feature 


OK 


as inserted 





nual Competition and Awards for 
advertising in these important maga- 
zines . . 


ABP Merchandising Winners. . 
Several readers who had nothing 
better to do with their time urged us 
to take a look at these ABP mer- 
chandising award winners and com- 
ment upon them. This, of course, is 
any critic’s bed of roses because if 
there is anything a critic would 
rather do than an original criticism, 
it is to criticize somebody else's 
criticism. The temptation just lures 
us on and on... 

First award for “Advertising to in- 
troduce new products or new pack- 
aging” went to the National Pressure 
Cooker Co. This page on the new 
Presto Vapor Steam Iron leaves us 
cold. 

It says (under a big trademark at 
the very top of the ad) “Acclaimed!” 
in great big letters. Right below, left, 
“By Homemakers.” Right side, “By 
Dealers.” Top of left column an un- 
identified babe “The most 


amazing iron ever invented!” Over 


says, 
on the right, an unknown dealer 
says, “The fastest selling combination 
steam and dry iron on the market!” 

The conventional trimmings are all 
there big silhouette halftone of 
the iron . . a panel citing exclusive 
features . . another panel on a self- 
selling display unit. And so help us 
if ever there was a presentation more 
cut and dried to the so-called formu- 
la for dealer ads, we'll eat it in Mar- 
shall Field's window! You couldn't 
“Love thy dealer” and dish this un- 
imaginative, not-too-helpful stuff on 
him. Could you? 

There are three award of merit 
winners in this same Division One, 
and basically the same criticism can 
be tossed at them. Carter Carburetor 
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Corp. has a “Red Hot Sales and 
Profit Builder John Dritz & Sons 
claims We couldn't improve the 
product so we improved the pack- 
age! and Dura Electric Lamp Co 
challenges Make these 5 
tests then sell the best!” The only 


Compare! 
kind word we can spare is for Dura’s 
test ad at least they're trying to 
give the dealer something beyond 
the usual bromides 

Next division had to do with “To 
nd give prod- 


t features a 


sel! produc 
Borg-Er i¢ kson 


uct imformation 
Corp. got the medal, and this we'll 
vote early and often for a trim 
not-at-all-involved 


Only Borg has the ‘Binocular Dial 


presentation 


easily read from any eye-level 


Simple layout . . eye in upper right 

dotted line to large « lose-up of the 
dial (just below headline) dotted 
yntinues to dial on the com- 


stacks 


leader | 
plete scale. Copy is tight 
up as just about the right length rel- 
ative to the importance of this fea 
ture 

Merit winner, Magee Carpet Co 
looks even better to us. It has the 
advantage of a spread, with a wide 
open layout, big (and cartoon illus- 


Hind- 


Insight” as 


trated) three word headline, 
sight Foresight 
well as a beautiful type job and an 
all-around feeling of “This looks like 
a progressive outfit.” 

Text has mostly to do with making 
hay out of a trade event, the Carpet 


Fashion Openings. As you read it, 





a 


HNISGHTC 
FORESIGHT 


| 
| 
| 
| 


NSIT y 


Magee 








there may be a feeling at first that 
this is a lot of to-do over one event 
and for one good-sized ad. But re- 
flect a moment and perhaps you'll 
feel as we did that too much trade 
advertising tries to cover too many 
things in a single ad 
Two other merit 
Lovell Mfg. Co. and A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co. rate all right with us 


winners here, 


A Real Tough Group . . We mean 
Division Three 


consumer advertising to the trade 


“To merchandise 


If you start out on the premise agree- 
ing with the man from Wanamakers 
who said at the Awards Luncheon 


that no one really knew what mer- 


chandising is anyway and we sure 
agree then the merchandising of 
advertising certainly is a business 
fraught with unknown hazards. F'r 
instance 

Dundee Mills copped first 
with a handsome looking page that 


here 


reproduced a representative con- 
sumer ad, and with a neat double- 
play on the use of a medal device and 
a “Picture These” phrase did a nice 
clean job for itself 

But if you read every word, all the 
ad really tells you is that Dundee 
ads will appear this year in McCall's, 
Woman's Day, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Better Homes and Bride's. Doesn't 
say when. Doesn't tell you how many. 
Doesn't give any circulation figures. 
Doesn't offer 
such. Now, we can’t be unfair. May- 
be Dundee tied all this up via direct 
in this sophisticated 


any reprints, easels or 


mail. Even so 
day and age . . is the mere announce- 
ment of a consumer program very 
impressive to the average retailer? 

We'd buy a homelier ad such 
Bostitch (merit award) sooner only 
because it carries this in good dis- 
play .. “Tie in and see for yourself 
You'll get your chance June 24th 
when the next 4-color ad appears in 
The Post.” 

But Pioneer Suspender Co. on the 
other hand, plays up its slogan, big, 
“The mark of a man” and then sort 
of leaves the dealer at loose ends in 
its body copy with, “Pioneer's new 
full page, full color advertising cam- 





Tell 


Let your colors set the mood! 


Too often personal opinion enters into 
the selection of colors for an advertise 
ment. Actually, there are basic psycho 
logical reactions to most colors which 
should be taken into consideration 
Blue 
freshness, cleanliness — and is the favor 


Red rates first with 


creates a feeling of coolness 
ite color with men 
and is the color 


and 


women, exciting 


browns tans are warm, dignified 


and frequently appetizing in the case 
of foods, while purple is often depress 


ing. Light or bright yellows are cheerful 


and black on yellow is the most legible 


of all combinations. If you choose colors 
carefully, they'll help achieve the desired 
mood in printed advertising —and you'll 


avoid many common mistakes seen 
every day 
4rt Dire 


In 


I got off my printer's neck! 


Recently I checked back over a 12-month 
period and found that almost every job 


we had given our printer had been a 


rush."’ I also found that most of the 


mistakes and overtime charges were a re 
sult of his having to meet our hurry -up 
deadlines. So I tried eliminating the word 

RUSH" wherever possible, on work 
going to the printer 


proofs have been near perfect the first 


Since then, type 


time — extra charges have been reduced 
and the work is being completed almost 


as fast as before ! 


Luther W. Mendenhall 


National Aluminate Corp., Chicago, lil 


A 7-carload “dream” ? 


No—when the Toni Company ordered 


an amazing 7 carloads of printing paper 





it to Kimberly-Clark 


An idea exchange service for 
advertisers and buyers of printing 


booklet, the order 


not someone § 


for a hair-care was 


based on facts dream 

For in the exacting school market (where 
the booklet was offered), material of this 
nature must fulfill a definite need to be 
successful. The need was discovered and 
a booklet prepared, based on the findings 
Education Staff 


Basically non-commercial in nature, the 


of Toni's freld-trained 


booklet gives teen-agers real help in the 


art of hair-care. And in so doing, the 
Education Staff knew what the demand 
would be—accurately predicted a print- 
ing requiring 7 carloads of paper! Yet 
even now, it looks like that order may 


only be the first ! 


Leah L. Anderson, Educational Director 
Foote, Come & Belding, Chicago, Ill 


| 


Do you have an item of interest ? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


You, as an advertiser or 
buyer of 
invited to contribute to 
this column. Any item of 
interest pertaining to ad- 


printing, are 


vertising or printing is 
acceptable, and becomes 
the property of Kimberly- 
Clark. For each published 
item, a $50 Defense Bond 
will be awarded to the sender. In case of 
similar contributions, only the first re- 
ceived will be eligible for an award 
Address Editorial Dept., Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin 

J > > 
As paper is once again on allocation, 
help prevent the shortage from spreading 
And remember — you add crisp freshness 
and sparkling new sales appeal to all 
printed pieces —at less cost, with less 
waste —when they're done on fully- 
coated Kimberly-Clark printing papers. 
Use them whenever possible. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation sco. wsconsn 
Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 


Hifect* Enamel! _Lithofect* 


Trufect* 


Multifect* 
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lf you’re selling to 
the manufacturing industries... 


fas’ 


en: 













SELL THESE MEN AND 


All of FACTORY’s publishing operations are geared to 





the job of serving the men in the Plant Operating Group 


.-.and they know it! 


Raw materials come into a plant 

A finished product is shipped out. 

Sound simple? But think what happens in between ! 
There was group action to provide 

and maintain the buildings, equipment, 

and services essential to manufacture. 

There was group action to develop 

and improve production methods. 


There was group action to select and direct 
the people essential to operation 


* 


That group action is Plant Operation 

and the people who take the action 
are the PLANT OPERATING GROUP 
The activities required in Plant Operation 
are many and complicated 
FACTORY's Editors divide 
Plant Operation into 37 basic functions! 


So when Plant Operating Men pick 

an industrial magazine, they pick one 
—-that covers all plant operating subjects. 
~PREMhaven't time to read a lot 

of public attoniieach de aling with only 

a single phase of thet feeble 

It’s natural that they look to F ACTOR IN, 

for real job help. FACTORY is, 

and always has been, devoted exclusively 

to serving the Plant Operating Group. 

And FACTORY gives readers a balanced coverage 

of all phases of plant operating. 


That’s why more Plant Operating Men pay , 
to read FAcToryY than any other PRODUCTION CONTROL 
industrial magazine. And that’s why Plant SUPERINTENDENT 
Operating Men consistently pick FACTORY 
as their most useful magazine 
in readership surveys. 

~~“ —~wAad those ar are some of the reasons why 


ee advertiser Tnveatertmeree their do llars 
in FACTORY t'¥968 than in any other 


monthly business magazine 
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paign appearing regularly in two 
great national magazines, etc.” 

The third “Merit” winner, Pacific 
Coast Gas Association goes to town 
with four pages, shows lots of nation- 
al and local ads, magazines, etc. Un- 
fortunately our tired old eyes can't 
read all the copy (we're working 
right from the small reproductions in 
the ABP Award Booklet) but all in 
all it looks like a real working tool 
for the man behind the counter 

If we can sermonize a second be- 
fore we leave this vitally important 
division, we would say you can’t tell 
your dealers enough about your con- 
sumer advertising. It will be just as 
important to them as you make it, 
and we can see no need to rely too 
heavily on direct mail as against your 
trade papers to do this job. We'd say 
it was one of the first things a man 
reads his merchandising magazine to 
have a 


get. Unless you product 


change, or a price change what 


bigger news could you have? 


This we love . . This group, Division 
Four, has to do with advertisers us- 
ing multiple page units, or several 
And that 


reminds us of a true story about 


pages in the same issue 


Charlie Colby and the cash register 
that talked 
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We interrupt the story because the 
moral is so obvious. Even the ittsiest- 
bittsiest dealer carries more than one 
line. Lots more, in fact. Multiply all 
the lines by all the promotional stuff 
that’s dished out via the mailman . 
well, why wouldn't too much of it end 
up in the backroom? And this is why, 


anmint Stoeace Bacs— 
to Meth Preventive Windows 
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ag | 


a en 


‘eer 
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pay tives plenty help 





when we look at an ad like this Clo- 
pay Corp. six-pager, we are very 
happy indeed it won itself a medal. 

The healthy thing about Clopay 
is apparently that this advertiser be- 
lieves retailers read their trade 
papers more to be helped than sold. 
And help Clopay gives, but plenty. 
First page starts off with a bang .. 
“For 20 Years Clopay has been Ist 
in Bringing Millions of Extra Dollars 
into Variety Stores.” Next two 
spreads are jammed with sales helps, 
display ideas, plenty of pictures, 
tight, easy-to-follow copy on how to 
do it, how to get the material . . in 
short, how to make money handling 
the Clopay line. What dealer would- 
n't read it and love it! 

Donohue Sales Corp. 
award) uses four pages 
which are devoted to its Life adver- 
tising, specifically a spread in full- 
color. Well, maybe with this big an 
investment to get a return on you 
need this much attention to it in 
your trade copy. We dunno. 

The second merit winner, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. presents four 
pages’ worth of straight product 
data . . and this makes sense, too. 

And the other, Whirlpool Corp., 
uses the same amount of space for 
the same kind of job but with lots 
more ballyhoo and much less infor- 
mation. We'll take Libbey, ourselves. 


(merit 
most of 


Seasonal stuff . . If you've ever 
worked in the merchandising field, 
you know how very important sea- 





W#/Y does Construction Equipment 
carry so much weight with Advertisers ? 


Acker Drill Co., inc. 
Air Placement Equip. Co. “Flexible Stee! Lacing Co. 
*Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co Florida Land Clearing Equip. Co. 
American Forge & Mfg. Co. “Foote Co., inc., The 
* American Paulin System “Frederick iron & Steel Co. 
, q *Armstrong-Bray & Co. “Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
The answer’s easy. Experienced Prete “Gollon Allstoo! Body Co. 
advertisers know that Construc- Dene yg 
. ° ° ine Co. 
tion Equipment consistently para 
*Boker -R Co., inc. 
outpulls every other trade paper Gamaes, * 
° . ° *Bil-Jax, inc. 
in its class because it has a *Bin-Dicator Co. 
. » . . *Blackmer Pump Co. 
unique circulation system main- *Biaw-Knox Co. 
° ° ° “Butler Bin Co. 
tained by a nation-wide network "Carter Co. Rn 


of over 800 distributor sales- i 
men— men whose job depends on still goin nave scheduled space * 
how well they know the construc- 25 more advertisers we since this advertises 
tion field. Construction ear peared in May- 








g stron 


Effective? Read the list of | Engine Oe wi Relators. ppiy conporation 

advertisers who think so. —- Sine, totes B Loner 
4 rs ‘ - mtg. 

>k denotes companies that were sding Co. 

in our book in 1951, but not 

present in a comparable period 

last year. That’s more than 214 ra yy 

‘ : i Steel Dredge Co., inc. 

times as many advertisers to- pear i Cctten Co : “Wellman Co., S. K. 

day as a year ago. eee ee 

*Monroe Sales Corp. 

*Montgomery & Co., Inc 

This ever-growing list is proof oFolher Mite. Co. — fas 

of the claim that Construction trey ew ge 

Equipment is America’s fastest ES 

growing trade magazine. May 

we suggest you ask our pres- 

ent advertisers why Construc- 


tion Equipment carries so much 








weight with them? 


Ask us for factual data. ful 


NOW ICCA, MEMBER 





America’s Fastest Growing Trade Magazine 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 East 42nd Street + New York 17, N.Y. 
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Meet 
Mr. ERNEST ZURCHER 


Supt. of Research Engineering Dept 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Division 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


ce ] 
\ E use CHEMICAL PROCESSING as a source of intor- 


mation on processing and processing apparatus. The maga- 





zine is read by a number of our engineers, and is passed around 


ere 


ERNEST ZURCHER 
Supt. of Research Engineering Dept 





here for evervone to see.”’ 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Division 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
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Meet 
Mr. E.A. WILSHER 
President 


Michigan Bakeries 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


W,: have used various articles in FOOD PROC- 


ESSING as a basis for group meetings in the past, and I am 


sure the magazine will continue to prove of much value to 
us in the future. After I have perused the contents of each 
issue, it is circulated to all department heads throughout 


our Organization.”’ 


E. A. WILSHER, President 
Michigan Bakeries 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Published by PUTMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Creators of PUTMAN-STYLE Magazines 
ditorial, high biliary quare forma 


111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11 
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sonal operations and special promo- 
tions are. That's what Division Five 
and Rosenstein Broth- 
This is strictly 
luscious femmininity 


is all about 
ers got the medal 
fashion stuff 
tightly wrapped in a bathing suit 
created of Rosenstein’s “See-n-Sun” 
fabrics. Carries trademark, the valu- 
able Good Housekeeping seal, slogan, 
innocuous headline, “Ideally Suited.” 

We can find you hundreds of ads 
like this, and we're certain they're all 
guilty of the same thing a pre- 
sumption that an attractive babe and 
a pleasing layout are enough to do 
the job. It’s that disease so popular 


“This is the 


way everybody has always done it 


in advertising circles 


so we'll do it this way, too.” 

Merit winner Atlantis Sales Corp 
uses a two-page cartoon continuity 
for French's Mustard, entitled, “Sam 
finds 


Jones seeks and picnic-time 


profits.” Corny, but sound as a pre- 
war dollar. The running story shows 
how the jobber’s salesman waltzes 
into Sam's store, shows him how to 
set up a real selling display for the 
picnic season, how to use French's 
colorful consumer ads, special price 
inducements, etc. Very much o.k 
The Spool Cotton Co 


merit winner, gives advance notice 


another 


in a page of its “Crochet-Your Way” 
Contest, to be featured in a forth- 
coming issue of the American Week- 
ly. This is straight line stuff, com- 
plete dope for the trade on rules 


prizes, timing, tie-ins, et 


Cyclone Fence Div., American 
Steel & Wire, wins the last merit cer- 
tificate in this group with a construc- 
tive “sell” .. “Who says Insect Wire 
Screening is out of season?” General 
idea to show dealers they can 
make dough on this line off-season if 
they put a little effort behind it, 
working on other product tie-ins and 


the like 


Promotion material . . Division Six 
covers those ads designed “To de- 
scribe and induce the dealer to use 
sales promotion aids, such as window 


display pieces, price cards, counter 


displays, advertising mats, envelope 


stuffers, etc 


Gm Coste we 
“TU help you sell 
CARVEL HALL 


Cutlery Sets” 


Tee a mom with 
Corvel Halls STAR 
Jane Bride Promoter 


Barpettt 
Ahly ba Mony 


It starts out with movie star, 
Jeanne Crain, saying for medai win- 
ner, Charles Briddell Co., “I'll help 
you sell Carvel Hall Cutlery Sets.” 
Dime a dozen, but who are we to 
question the efficacy of the much- 
tried movie star gismo. Dealers are 
only human beings, maybe they go 
big for this. Incidentally, the promo- 
tion involved is, “Tie-in now with 
Carvel Hall’s star June Bride Pro- 
motion.” Good product display, help- 
ful panel on free aids .. but why 
should it win a medal? 

Merit award winner Rockwell Mfg 
Co., in contrast, isn’t afraid to go it 
on its own with, “How to build your 
volume on Delta Quality machines.” 

Two pages, all copy with little 
thumbnail drawings, typographically 
well broken up for comfortable read- 
ing. To be specific, ten separate 
points, boldly subheaded. Samples 


Delta dealer 
ion furnished by Delta 


Use sales 


Make use of publicity 


We'd label this good solid stuff 
that any dealer in his right mind 
would read and do something about. 

Hornstein Photo Sales, another 





HORTAGES 
AHEAD 


When new sources are needed fast, directory 
advertisers receive preferential attention. And 
MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred—at 
most industrial purchasing points—for its 
accuracy, completeness and accessibility. 
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MacRAE’S 
BLUE BOOK 


18 E. Huron St. 


CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
ALL in ONE BOOK 
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merit winner, confines itself to mak- 
ing a simple point but an awfully, 
awfully good one. Its ad headed, “Let 
me tell you that the guy who walk- 
ed out was triplets!” is a nicely han- 
dled bit of sermonizing on the multi- 
ple-purchase customer who may try 
the dealer’s patience but frequently 
ends up by buying more than one 
item. All this dovetails in 
with a free booklet offer, “How to 


Get 2 for 1 from your Store Traffic.’ 


neatly 


Final merit award here, Sylvania 
Electric 


retail gimmicks 


Products, talks about four 
a special lamp dis- 
play, window streamers, premium 
item and Sylvania’s TV show. Noth- 
but the other 


entries must have been mighty weak 


ing wrong with it 


Institutional or general. . 


tutional or general in nature, includ- 


Insti- 


ing sales training, endorsements 
policy announcements, etc. and all 
advertising not covered by the pre- 
ceding divisions” is the way ABP 
wraps up Division Eight of these 
awards. Medal? To Armstrong Cork 
Co. for a page, “The average school- 
boy walks 15 miles a day. Use this 
fact to help you sell more shoes 
Well, we can't really think like a 
retailer, but we can think we know 
what a retailer thinks about and 
on such a basis, we'd say this ad 
win good readership. Illus- 


what 


should 
tration is you'd expect a 
being 


Text 


makes a good case for Armstrong's 


yungster with his Mamma 
fitted by a shoe salesman 
cork and rubber insole. We're with 
the judges all the way with this one 
Merit Carter Brothers 


uses the “open letter” technique 


winnel 
producing their letterhead with a 


Profits in Pennies Is Doing Your 
Job the Hard Way!” We've read 
very word of it, and we can't find 
any thing the dealer can really bite 
into. What Carter says anyone might 
sey. Here 


you try 





We're sorry, Carter. We just don’t 
think it’s this easy! 

Nothing much we can say about 
Cross & Brown's merit award ad, “I 
225!" It’s a plug for a mer- 
225 Fifth Ave- 


which specializes 


shop at 
chandise building 
nue, Manhattan 

in Gift and Art, China, Glass and 




















Decorative Home Accessories. The 


general idea of promoting the build- 
ing, however, we think is admirable 


Final merit winner in this group 
Joan Fabrics Corp illustration of 
a sofa bed coming out of a high hat 
(magic) done in a fabric. Headline 

“Fabric is the Magic.” Mostly this 
is a manufacturer tie-in, featuring a 
sofa bed upholstered in Joan Fabric, 
made by U. S. Bedding. General idea 
is for the dealer to specify Joan Fab- 
rics because they help sell fine fur- 


niture faster 


You, too .. can be a judge. A few 


The average SALES GIRL 
walks 8 miles a day 


The tect cam help you sell mare thee, 


e 
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The foundry industry produced close to 16,000,000 
net tons of finished castings in 1950 valued at $3.5 
Billion. At the current rate of production, the total 
will be exceeded by a considerable margin in 195]. 


Here is purchasing power you can’t afford to over- 
look, particularly when foundries are near the top of 
the heap in the issuance of highly rated defense 
orders. The industry is working at top speed to satisfy 
military needs. For the tanks, ships, planes, guns— 
and the tools with which to make them—castings are 
vitally essential. 


For help in cultivating this mass production market, 
tell your product story in FOUNDRY. Foundrymen are 
hungry for the information you can give them to help 
them solve their many problems arising from big 
production demands. 


Helping You Sell To Foundrymen 
WHEREVER METALS 


re _ oun! 
AEWA Roc ey il 
_ ee 


Because FOUNDRY deals solely with their problems, 
it enjoys particularly high and intensive readership 
among foundrymen (from the front office through the 
plant) in 91% of the foundries— those that account 
for 97% of casting production. Get in touch now with 
your nearest FOUNDRY representative for complete 
information on FOUNDRY’s coverage of this industry 
—and factual data that will help you size up the 
foundry market. 


45,000 READERS 


ZUM 
SS 0y00 


A Penton Publication 


Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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lines here, if we may, to point out 
just one important thing. The fore- 
going criticism is of ads, not the 
judges. Realize that their task was 
to select the best ads in each classi- 
fication and they were naturally lim- 
ited to the number and quality sub- 
mitted. That's all. We, on the other 
hand, have the complete freedom 
of criticizing against the theoretically 
perfect. That makes any man a judge 
so long as his standards are sound 
We trust you agree that ours are 

Of all business paper copy, we be- 
lieve merchandising copy is the 
most difficult to handle well. It is so, 
so easy for the writer to presume the 
dealer would be interested in this, or 
this, or this. It is so easy to fall back 
on some general statement of trade 
conditions and kid yourself you are 
now “talking the dealer's language 
It is so easy to kick around merchan- 
dising in the terms an R. H. Macy or 
Marshall Field 


completely forget that most retailers 


would savvy and 
are not geared up to this level . . that 
many more of them are plain, ordi- 
nary jokers like our friend, Charlie 
Colby 

In 


realistic about your dealer relations 


fact, if you really want to be 

not only your tradepaper ads, but 
the stuff that backs it up, Charlie 
has a list of 18 points that may help 
you 

l—Treat the dealer as your first 
buver not as a stooge 
force 


2—Gi 


on your sales 


e him a discount setup that 


shows him conclusively you want 


h to make money from your line 
3—Study his local conditions (or 
t sectional) before you prepare 

al advertising for hin 
Make your dealer advertising 
so diversified as to give him 
de choice for his partic ilar needs 
>—Make 
he can 


the size of his operator 


yur ad sizes flexible so 


select space consistent with 
6—Give him customer literature 
and direct mail that’s not too bulky 
tore and handle or too expen- 
ve to send out 
7—Give him help on advertising 
fundamentals in terms he can un- 
derstand the advantages of fre- 
quency, et 
&—See that he is fully informed 
St hedules 


about vour national 


media tie-in possibilities, et 


ize he is human enough 


to procrastinate. Keep him pepped 
up aiter your campaign gets started 

in terms of his self-interest 

10—Give him display material that 
doesn't hog all his floor, counter or 
window space 

11—If possible, give him display 
material that permits him to tie-in 
related merchandise 

12—Don't give him pieces, give him 
programs. Give him sound promo- 
tions to capitalize on holidays, spe- 
cial events and the like 

13—Give him simple sales train- 
ing material, incentive ideas for the 
hired help 

14—Show him how to display mer- 


7 RAYEESTOS-MARHATTAR, IMC. 


chandise effectively. 

15—If the importance of your line 
justifies it, give him unselfish helps 

. how to be a better merchant, in- 
ventory guidance, etc 

16—Give him a sounding board. 
Survey his situation to learn his 
gripes, help his current conditions. 

17—Be completely realistic and 
honest in material addressed direct- 
ly to him. Help him, don’t hypo him. 

18—Remember at all times he is 
human in business to make a 
profit. 

None of this is new, in fact, much 
is old as the hills. The crying shame 
is that far too few people handle their 
dealer relations this progressively. 
It’s a matter of starting out with the 
right policies .. which in turn dictate 
the proper practices . . which in turn 
give you the kind of material for your 
trade ads that will really help deal- 
ers. 


Easy, ain't it? 


From the mailbag . . Magnus Metal 
Corp “Take the maximum load 
make the fastest schedule 
cars are Solid-Bearing-Equipped!” 
What does this all mean? It’s an ad 
for AAR solid bearings. Relatively 
short copy is well larded with prod- 
uct virtues and owner benefits. Nice 


because 


job 

Raybestos-Manhattan Before 
we say anything else, we should say 
that on a layout basis at least, these 
In two 


ads are mighty interesting 


e 


shorf teres 


~saae 
Ph 
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mills: 


goUTH ATLANTIC STATES ,upscribvers: 7 


TEXTILE WorLp's “editorial balance”, stressed on this page recently, 
naturally attracts to TW’s subscription list the responsible executives 
in both administrative and operating divisions of the industry .. . 
Furthermore, the ratio of TW’s circulation, state-by-state, closely 
parallels the ratio of textile activity of each state to the textile industry 
as a whole. 

The common factor among various branches and subdivisions of the 
textile industry is number of plants—not machines, because different 
branches employ radically different machines and any comparisons of 
knitting machines with looms or of dye kettles with spindles are utterly 
meaningless. Percentages of these various machines in any one state vary 
widely. Worth-while plants are the units that most suppliers to the 
industry want to reach. 

Textite Wor p’s circulation, being balanced with number of worth- 
while textile mills in each state, naturally penetrates into the key plants 
in every branch and division of the industry: cotton, wool, rayon, syn- 
thetics, and silk —spinning, weaving, knitting, bleaching, dyeing, and 
finishing — regardless of location or type of product. 

TW’s balanced circulation means much to users of advertising space 
since it assures the correct proportioning of the advertising dollar to the 
buying power of the industry. You get balanced coverage! 
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THE CARE AWD WURSING OF TANE CARS 
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& Ger 


colors with a fresh, modern treat- 
ment, they should rate top attention 
in busy business magazines. Take a 
look on page 80 and see for yourself 

Also in the 


product series sent us, there is a def- 


several different 


inite family resemblance and for 
over-all name effect, this is good. As 
we go through the copy, our eyes 
catch some well turned phrases with 
good sales heft Flexible asa rope 
No pre-set twist” Prevents 
Troughs nat- 


y ruptures 


Bond to shell that never 


%® General Americar 
Corp 


done this before, but we'd like to 


Transportation 
Don't know if we've ever 
give the BOOST-OF-THE-MONTH for 
June to this outfit, and this creative 
team BERNARD J. GROSS, account ex- 
ecutive who wrote the copy, and LEE 
who designed the 
layouts, of Weiss & Geller, Chicago 
The Care 
and Nursing of Tank Cars.” We like 


it, not only because the cartoons are 


KING, art director 


It's a cartoon series on 


good but because the copy in each 
ad makes just one simple point. Ex- 


ample 


IK 

You may feel this is making a lot 
but we don't think 
you can over-simplify in business 


over a little 


papers. How could most readers ever 
hope to assimilate some of the in- 
volved long-winded stuff advertisers 
dish out? No wonder we love this 
stuff! 

The Copy Chasers 





Monday morning session, President 
Chapple will review activities of the 
past year and will discuss the pro- 
posed new advertising research 
foundation to be sponsored by NIAA 
(IM, Feb.). Traffic Service Corp 
awards and the NIAA industrial ad- 
vertising competition awards will be 
made at this session. 

Mobilization chief Wilson will be 
the speaker at the luncheon session 
Monday, and the annual McGraw- 
Hill awards will be presented 

Three panel sessions will be held 
Monday 
Panel 1 on developments in business 
paper advertising will be under the 
direction of M. J. Phillips, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. Panel 2 on indus- 
trial publicity will be led by Charles 


simultaneously afternoon. 


McDonough, Combustion Engineer- 
ing-Superheater. Panel 3 on de- 
velopments in catalog practice will 
be directed by B. V. Jones, Link- 
Belt Co 

The annual publishers’ reception 
sponsored by business papers will 
be held Monday at 5:30 p.m 

Henry Tymick, senior account ex- 
ecutive, Buchen Co., Chicago, will be 
moderator at a breakfast for chap- 
ter officers at 7:45 a. m. Tuesday 
At 9:30 a. m. Tuesday the NIAA 
committee on advertising effective- 
chairmanship of 
Bakelite Corp., 
This will be 


followed by presentation of awards 


ness; under the 


Robert 


will present its report 


Barbour, 


for the best publishers sales presen- 
tations, sponsored by NIAA, which 
will be made by Kenneth J. Bayer, 
Oakleigh R. French & Associates; 
and the Industrial Press awards 
which will be presented by W. R 
Northlich of Farson, Huff & North- 
lich, Cincinnati 

From 10:45 a. m. to noon a panel 
will discuss industrial advertising in 
a mobilization economy, led by John 
H. Dingee, advertising manager, 
Henry Disston & Sons 

At a luncheon Tuesday the con- 
ference will be addressed by William 
F. Hufstader, vice-president and di- 
rector of distribution, General Mo- 
tors Corp. The Putman awards for 
the best industrial advertising and 
documentation in 1950 will be pre- 
sented at the Tuesday luncheon by 


Richard F. Corrigan of George D. 
Roper Corp. 

The entire morning session 
Wednesday June 27 will be taken up 
by separate panel sessions. Panel 1 
on developments in advertising re- 
search will be under the direction of 
John F. Apsey, Black & Decker Mfg. 
Co. Panel 2 on budget building will 
be led by William H. Collins, Dravo 
Corp. Panel 3 on developments in 
direct mail practice will be under 
Kenneth J. Bayer 

The luncheon at 12:30 p. m. will 
feature Mr. Barton's address. Ber- 
nard Dolan, sales manager, Peter A. 
Frasse & Co. will make the presenta- 
tion of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s 13th 
annual editorial achievement com- 
petition awards, and the Pittsburgh 
chapter will present its annual chap- 
ter attendance trophy 

The final session Wednesday after- 
noon will include three panel dis- 
cussions 

Panel 1 on integrating advertising 
with sales will be led by J. Stanford 
Smith, manager, apparatus adver- 
tising and sales promotion division, 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Panel 2 on measuring market 
potentials will be directed by Geo. L 
Staudt, Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 
waukee, and Panel 3 on trade shows 
and exhibits will be led by William 
F. Weimer, Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh 

The concluding event will be the 


General 


annual banquet Wednesday evening, 
June 27, featuring a stage show and 
dancing 

During the four-day conference 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. will 
put out a daily newspaper; Indus- 
trial Equipment News will issue daily 
program posters; and Conover-Mast 
Publications will have a registration 
board in the lobby showing who's 
who and where at the convention. 

Under the supervision of Bob 
Hattersley, Fortune will prepare 
another book similar to those it pub- 
lished for NIAA members following 
the Buffalo and Los Angeles meet- 
ings. 


Richard J. Brown . . has been appointed ad 


znd sales promotion manager of 


1 Div., Rockwell Mfg 


& Quarry . . has moved to larger quar 
zt 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Pit 


s 














WHO SAYS SUMMER SLUMP? 


The “seasonal drop” in reader in- 
terest that is commonly supposed 
to come with hot weather simply 
does not exist as far as IEN is con 
cerned. The kind of product news 
and information we publish is in 


demand all the time. 


This is not strange, when you 
come to think of it. Factories con 
tinue to require equipment. Ma 
terials are always a must. Engineers 
and production men have to know 


what's new and what's available. 


The only “season” we consider 
significant is the cyclical shift from 
a buyers’ to a sellers’ market. In 
the climate of danger, when defense 
of the country takes first place, and 
when certain goods become scarce 
ind certain preducts oversold, then 
we at [EN run up the storm signals. 
For we know that some advertisers 
are likely to forget fundamentals 
and to bask in the false security of 


easy sales. 


To help remind manufacturers of 
the way advertising can best serve 
customers and prospects at such a 
time, we have prepared for your 
use “An Idea to Use in a Sellers’ 
Market.” A copy is yours for the 


asking. 


sell to industry it’s important that you know 
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What’s Behind this Record of Circulation 


The facts of TIEN circulation are reported in the CCA Statement 


authorized and audited by Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 


Behind these facts is the story of how IEN is able to tap sources 


of information not available to any other monthly publication. 


This unmatched source is the world- 





famous Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers, and the daily records 
and worksheets that flow to it from men 


in the field. As an affiliate publication, 





Industrial Equipment News has access 


to this invaluable information, every working day. 


From this incomparable source IEN is able to build and constantly 
revise its list of the nation’s most active plants (not merely the 
largest) and to keep this information up to date. Always important, 
this is vital during a period of conversion and behind-the-scenes 


production for national defense. 


From this basic information the distribution of LEN is con- 
trolled with accuracy and trigger-quick response to industrial 


trends, including for instance military requirements. 


For full details, send for the new CCA Statement, and for your 


copy of The IEN Plan. 


REPRESENTATIVES—BOSTON * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * DETROIT * INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH 
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the next 





. if yearly spending for capital equipment 
increases by $5.700.000.000 





. if annual machinery sales imerease by 
$7.900,000,000 


ten years... 


. if yearly income after taxes increases 
$60,000,000,000 


. if annual sales of iron and steel products 
increase $12,100,000,000 


WHAT must your company do to keep pace??? 


Those aren’t really “ifs” at all... they are 


realistic estimates based on the consolidated 
opinions of executives, bankers and economists 


both in industry and government. 


You can be sure, war or no war, the next ten 
years will see a growth and expansion of our 
economy comparable to the tremendous gains 
made from 1940 to 1950. To assure your com- 
pany a dominant position in the expanded 
markets of the next ten years requires sales 


planning now... and advertising now, 


Advertising is not a faucet which can be turned 
on or off as orders are needed. It is a capital 
investment which shows results and pays divi- 
dends on a long term basis. 


PUBLISHING 


—_ PENTON COMPANY 


PENTON BUILDING *« CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








NIAAA 


Chapter activities 
of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association 
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Chapters elect new officers 


Wells is youngest president 
at 26; Murray, Lindsey, 
Wolcott, Dingee elected 


®@ mvpranapouis . . The National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association's 
youngest chapter president is 26- 
year-old Robert E. Wells, of Indian- 
apolis Engraving Co., who was elect- 
ed to head the Indiana Association 
of Industrial Advertisers. 

Mr. Wells went to work for his 
company as sales representative four 


years ago after graduating from But- 
ler University. He was program 
chairman for the chapter during the 


past year. 

Other local officers elected were 
William Hoke, assistant advertising 
manager, Dia- 
mond Chain Co., 
and Graham Le- 
Vay, Thomas 
Publishing Co., 
vice-presidents; 
Abe Martin, ad- 
vertising manag- 
er, Diamond 
Chain, treas- 
urer; and Portia Christian, secretary, 
Caldwell-Larkin Advertising Agen- 
cy, secretary. 


Wells 


Houston 
® Houston . . The Industrial Adver- 
vertisers Association of Houston 
started preparations for its tenth an- 
niversary year by electing as its new 
president Carl F. Murray, manager 
of advertising and sales promotion, 
Napko Paint & Varnish Works 

Mr. Murray is serving his second 
term as president. His first term was 
in 1948-49. He joined Napko in 1945 


and since then has seen the company 
increase dollar volume 500%. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Murray 
began his career when, not long out 
of school, he arrived in Houston on 
a freight train with only $35 and the 
determination to land a job. After a 
year of cartooning and sales letter 
writing for a direct mail advertiser, 
he became assistant advertising 
manager, Houston Lighting & Power 
Co., a post he held until joining 
Napko. 

One of Mr. Murray’s innovations 
as program chairman of IAAH was 
to make the dates of meetings flexi- 
ble enough to be altered to fit out-of- 
town speakers’ schedules .. . a prac- 
tice which often has helped in at- 
tracting better speakers. 


Rochester 

® rocHester .. Henry J. Lindsay, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Commercial Controls Corp., 
has been elected president of the 
Rochester Industrial Advertisers 
after serving respectively as vice- 
president, membership chairman and 
program chairman. 

Mr. Lindsay’s first executive posi- 
tion was as sales promotion manager 
of International Business Machines 
in 1935. He became advertising and 
sales promotion manager, IBM elec- 
tric typewriter division, in 1937 and 
enlisted as a private in the Army in 
1941. Four years later he was a ma- 
jor and assistant chief information 
and educational officer, Sixth Army 
in the Pacific. Returning from serv- 
ice, he served briefly with the Justo- 
writer Corp. before assuming his 
present position. 


News 


National headquarters + 1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Bennett Chapple Jr.. president 
Biaine G. Wiley. executive secretary 


Western New England 
® WEST HARTFORD, CONN... A. T. 
Wolcott, advertising manager, chem- 
ical department, General Electric 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has been elect- 
ed president of the Western New 
England Industrial Advertising and 
Marketing Council. 

Mr. Wolcott joined GE in 1937 
after graduating from the University 





For details of NIA 


conference, see page 33 








of Nebraska. He served as a Navy 
supply officer in the war and was 
appointed to his present post in 1948. 
He has been secretary, treasurer and 
vice-president of the council. 

Other new officers are Hugh Gra- 
ham, Hugh Graham & Associates, 
New Britain, Conn., agency, and 
Kingsley W. French, Scoville Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., vice-presi- 
dents; William B. Dixey, Trumbull 
Electric Co., Plainville, Conn., secre- 
tary; and Charles Palm, Charles 
Palm Advertising Agency, Hartford, 
treasurer. 


New Jersey 
®@ newark . . The Industrial Market- 


ers of New Jersey have elected 
George Black, advertising manager, 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, 
N. J., as president. 

Mr. Black came to Cooper in 1948 
from the publicity staff of Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. He is the author of 
a book on industrial publicity, soon 
to be published, and has just finished 
conducting a 16-week course in ad- 
vertising and marketing sponsored 
by IMN.. 

Also elected were Franklin W. 
Bartle, Star-Kimble Motor Div., Ed 
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Co., and 
Allen B. DuMont Lab- 
vice-presidents; Douglas 
Thatcher Furnace Co 
and Bob Wanek, Federal 
Products Co 


Salas, Nuodex Products 
Jack Ruiter 
oratories 
J. Turner, 
secretary 


Electric treasurer 


Niagara 


® BUFFALO Norman 


Hadley, of 
Norman Hadley Displays, has been 
the 
Frontier Industrial Advertisers 
Other new officers are Merrill Wil- 
cox, R. C. Neal Co., and Jack Mans- 
field, Lloyd Mansfield Co 
presidents; and John Owen 


Chamber of Commerce 


elected president of Niagara 


vice- 
Buffalo 


secretary 


How industrial advertising 


This is the first in a new 


' 
histories collected by the committee 


advertisir g effectiveness of the 


By G. Van Alstyne 


® A SALESMAN in our metro district 


received from our advertising de- 


partment a request for some litera- 


ture, inspired by an advertisement 
in one of the business papers. The in- 
information 
Our 
something of 


the 


quirer wanted some on 


one of our cutting machines 


salesman, who knew 


the requirements of company 
could not imagine what possible us¢ 
they would have for this particular 
machine but he did call and con- 
tacted the interested party 

it developed 
a No 


they 


During the interview 
that the machine in question 
not what 


10 Radiagraph, was 


wanted but it did provide a toe-hold 


series of case 


on 


NIAA 


Hudson Valley 
® ALBANY Alleyn H 
publicity, 


Beamish, as- 
New 


Commerce, 


sistant director of 


York 


has 


Department of 
president of the 
Industrial Adver- 
1951-52 
Before assuming his present post, 


elected 
Valley 


Associatior 


been 
Hudson 

tisers for 
he had served successively as re- 
porter for the Brooklyn Eagle, edi- 
tor of various company publications, 
direct mail and sales promotion staf- 
with Crowell-Collier Publishing 
and public relations adviser with 
National Electrical Manufactur- 


fer 
Co 
the 
Association 

Also elected were Henry W. Le- 
land Electric Co., Malcolm 


ers 


General 


aid off 


and an opportunity was offered to go 
through the plant, which was then 
Their chief en- 


gineer outlined their program of pro- 


under construction 


duction and eventually came to a 


section to be devoted to metal spray- 
Our 
for according to the chief en- 


ing salesman’s interest sharp- 
ened 
gineer they were to use four metal 
that 
selled large oxygen consumption 
While the 
had used competitive 
not 


sray guns continuously and 


prospective customer 
gases, it was 
The 


abandoned its original idea of using 


under contract company 


one of our cutting machines for a 


semi-automatic welding operation, 
but accepted the use of our engineer- 
ng department to develop the metal 
Eventually we 


spraying operation 


secured a five-year contract under 
which we now are delivering oxy- 
at the rate of 132,000 cubic feet 


a month 


gen 


One little coupon . . proper follow- 


up 


Mica 


and 


S. MacGruer, Insulator Co., 
vice-presidents; Thomas _ S. 
Evans, Behr-Manning Corp., secre- 
tary-treasurer 


Philadelphia 
® PHILADELPHIA John H. Dingee, 
advertising manager, Henry Disston 
& Sons, tool manufacturer, has been 
elected to head the Eastern Industri- 
al Advertisers 

NIAA members will get to see him 
in action at the New York annual 
conference where he will participate 
in the panel discussion on gearing 
advertising to the defense economy 
Disston’s current 
advertising is 
one of the 
standing indus- 
trial campaigns 
geared to de- 
fens e [IM, 
April] 

Mr. Dingee, 
who has 
Disston ad manager for three years, 
formerly was advertising and public 
relations manager, Keasbey & Matti- 
son Co. and publicity chairman, Mag- 
Manufacturers Association 


out- 


rf 


Dingee 
been 


nesia 











ANSWERS ! ANSWERS f A NSWERS / 


N BUDGET?” 
- PED-DOW 
SULTS wiTH THIS CHOP 
1 GET RE 
“HOW CAN 
“WHAT THE HECK 'S OUR MARKET POTENTIAL THESE a 


“WISH SOMEBO 
DY WOUL 
D Give ME THE REAL DOPE on INDUS TRIAL 
PUBLICITy: 


R ADS?’ 
HOW CAN ! REALLY JUDGE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF OU 


“SHOULD WE GO IN FOR MORE MARKET RESEARCH OR LESS 


‘WONDER 
iF THAT ad 
Al 
NIN My STOMACH MEAN 
s ANY TH; 
NG?" 


“SHOULD WE CURTAIL OR INCREASE 


“INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
amats) TELLS HOW- NOW!” 


Now! Get the answers to the many perplexing questions which beset all industrial ad 
managers, publishers and agency people in these trying days when the selling 
1 Send in your Conference picture can change from rosy to dark and back again in a matter of weeks. 
* registration with a check Attend the National Industrial Advertisers Association’s 1951 Conference at 
to NIAA Headquarters! the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City and hear nationally famous 
ee oe ee speakers on timely subjects ... attend advertising clinics, led by well-known 
Dalen food yrapeinynomess advertising men, where you can benefit both from the speeches and from the 
You'll be in trouble give-and-take questions from the floor. Enjoy yourselves and relax, too, during 
if ven wale, r your trip to the world’s largest city! 
Conference dates: June 24, 25, 26, 27, 1951 
29th Annual Conference 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Ontario 
® TORONTO Elmond Glebe, adver- 
tising manager, A. P. Green Fire 
Brick Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Industrial Advertisers of 
Ontario. 

Other new officers are Dick Can- 
ney, Amalgamated Electric Corp., 
vice-president; Fred Tilley, Sanga- 
mo Co., treasurer; arid John McNal- 
ly, George W. Crothers, secretary. 


Montreal 

® MONTREAL . . E. H. Woodley, adver- 

tising manager, Northern Electric 

Co., has teen elected to head the In- 

dustrial Advertisers Association of 
Montreal 

Mr. Woodley was born in Calcutta, 

India, son of E. C. Woodley, author 

of two non-fiction books, “Tales of 

Old Quebec” and 

“Canada's Ro- 

mantic Herit- 

age.” Educated at 

McGill Univer- 

sity and Mac- 

donald College, 

he joined North- 

; ern Electric in 

W dley 1929, 

the technical 


served in 
service department, 
company library, patent department 
and publications department and 
was appointed assistant advertising 
manager in 1947, advertising man- 
ager in 1948 

Other 
Morris, Brown-Boveri, vice-presi- 
dent; J. M. Gallagher, J. J. Gallagher 
and G. C. Draper, 
Jr., Peacock Brothers, secretary 


officers elected were L. G 


& Sons, treasurer 


Maryland 
® BALTIMORE Members of the 
Maryland Industrial Marketers have 
elected the 

Howard 


president 


following new officers 
Williams, 
Burton F 
Advertising Co + 
Sant 
Engel, 


Pemco Corp., 
Davis, Emery 
Murray Bu- 
Dugdale, and 
Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., H. Den- 
ton, Baltimore Convention Bureau. 
treasurer; and Nelson Ellis, Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corp 


chanan, Van 
William H 


vi e-presidents L 


secretary 


Youngstown 
® YOUNGSTOWN, O Joseph L. Mor- 
gan, assistant advertising manager 


General Fireproofing Co., has been 


elected president of the Youngstown 
District Industrial Marketers for 
1951-52. 

Mr. Morgan came to General Fire- 

proofing in 1939, serving as a drafts- 
man and later 
sales correspon- 
dent. In 1941 he 
went to work as 
a production 
specialist for the 
Maritime Com- 
mission in Wash- 
ington and in 
19 42 was ap- 

pointed director of priorities for the 

commission. 

After two years of service in the 
Army Signal Corps, he returned to 
GF’s sales department in 1946, was 
transferred to the advertising and 
sales education department the same 
year and assumed his present post 
in 1949 


Other new officers are Frank 
Kroeger, Truscon Steel Co., vice- 
president; Allan Meyer, Cox Litho- 
graphing Co., secretary; and Mar- 
garet E. Handel, Sharon Steel Corp., 
treasurer. 


Oregon 


® PORTLAND . . The two-year-old 
Oregon Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation will be headed by Joseph W. 
Sherar, manager of the promotion 
department of the Western Pine As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Sherar, who is a director of 
NIAA and program chairman of the 
local chapter, has been with West- 
ern Pine Association for 17 years. 
The association runs space in 21 
trade publications to broaden the 
market for western pine lumber. Be- 
fore joining the association Mr. Sher- 
ar worked in a lumber mill in a su- 
pervisory capacity. 





NIAA 


ws 
Uy “Industrial advertising in rela- 


was the sched- 
fifth National 
Association 


tion to management” 
theme of the 
Industrial Advertisers 
convention, to be held June 22 and 23 
at the Hotel Sylvania, Philadelphia 
Attendance was expected to be the 
largest NIAA was organized 
in Milwaukee in 1922 


uled 


since 


® Allan Brown, advertising man- 
ager, Bakelite 
president of the Technical Publicity 
Association, New York. Other new 
officers of TPA included 
president R. W. Bacon, U. T. 
Hungerford Brass & Copper; Second 
vice-president T. H. Bissel, Inter- 
Nickel Co.; Secretary- 
treasure! Howard S. Bunn, Union 
Carbide & Carbon 


Corp., was elected 


First vice- 


national 


® Industrial advertising men are 


headed for higher executive posi- 


CFD 


—w 


ARKETING 


tions in industry, Jesse H. Neal, sec- 
retary, Associated Business Papers, 
told members of the Eastern Indus- 
trial Advertisers, Philadelphia. “The 
needs of industry are along market- 
ing lines,” he said, “and those who 
are now creating markets through 
their advertising and sales work will 
be called on to direct the general 
policies of the big industrial corpora- 


tions.” 


s Advertisers must find the tender 
spots in executive thinking, said 
John H. Van Deventer, editor, In- 
dustrial Management, to the Engi- 
neering Advertisers Association of 
Chicago. Today's executive is so busy 
that an advertiser must know which 
appeals to use to catch attention. 
common in- 
combined 


and the 


Among these appeals 
terest hook-ups, 
with the direct approach, 
pcpular appeal to purse strings. 


brevity 





fi d Chemical 
0 AY. —————— Week 


spans the nation: 


world / 


i. . with faster, more complete coverage 
of news to help you sell management 
men in America’s largest market. 


CuHemicat Week has received outstanding recogni- 
tion from chemical business men... and top editorial 
quality plus faster, more complete news coverage are 
largely responsible. Today, 13 full-time editors and 
a globe-girdling network of correspondents and 
branch news offices assure up-to-the-minute report- 
ing of news affecting management interests. Its in- 
formative style and vital, every-week analyses are 
designed for and read by chemical process execu- 
tives everywhere. 





CHEMICAL WEEK is unique among process publi- 
cations because it’s addressed to the business prob- 
lems of the industry. That’s why CHemicat WEEK is 
preferred by chemical business men... the accent is 
on commercial interests. And now, with net paid at 
15,000, circulation gains provide more value at less 
cost for advertisers. CHemicaL Week means highest 
productivity for your advertising dollar and custom 
coverage of management men in today’s fastest grow- 
ing industry. 


Chemical ——— 





The Business Magazine of the Process Industries Week — 
(Formerly CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES) 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * ABC + ABP 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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advertising | volume 


in business papers 


May / volume 6.7 (in pages) over 1950 


1950 page change | °, change 


Grand total 


Year to date volume! im pages) over 1950 


1951 1950 page change °, change 
} , } 


Grand total 150.822 142.918 


pages 
Industrial group Industrial group 1951 1950 
gest | } vv 
ti al Engin rir mi rdustr* 
! ! & Engineering 
“ 
Engineering 
cal Industries Week 
hemical Processing 
vil Engineering 
oal Age 
al Mining 
ommercial Car 
nstruction Dig 
onstructioneer 
re onstruction Equipment 
tion Age - onstruction Methods & 
tion Week 4 *1 Equipment 
onstruction News Monthly 
Bakers’ Helper (t 152 16 onstructor 
Bedding ontractors & Engineers 
Better Roads 4 Monthly (9%,4x1 
Boxboard Containers 
Brewers Digest Dairy Record 
Brick & Clay Record *“ ; Design News 
Bus Transportation l Diesel Progress (9x12 
Butane-Propane New Distribution Age 
4'yx6') I I Drilling 
Butter, Cheese & Mi)} Drug & Cosmetic Industry 
Product Journal 
Electric Light & Power 
Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
sing pace Electrical World (w 
Electronics 
Includes a special issue Engineering & Mining 
*Includes classified advertising Journal 
Estimated Engineering News-Record 
Two issues w 
Three issues Excavating Engineer 
Four issues 
Five issues Factory Management & 
i Maintenance 
7x10 units, sold as pages Fire Engineering 
Does not include advertising in special Fleet Owner 
Western section Food Engineering 





May linage breaks record 
with 6.7% rise over 1950 


@ FORECASTERS can find good news in 
May advertising figures. The group 
of 258 business papers reporting to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING gained 6.7°% 
in May, 1951, over May, 1950. Gains 
from the first of the year are: 
January, up 44%; February, up 
5.8°7; March, up 5.5% and April, up 
4.5%. 

Year-to-date figures show a total 
increase of 5.5% another high. 
Industrials rose 9.3°.; product news, 
11.9%; class, 2.5%. However, trade 
dropped 4.2% and export, 2.3% 

The large industrial section, 153 
papers, had its biggest increase of 
10.1° in May. Product news gained 
12.4% in May, 11.9% for the year 
The 53 trade papers, which have 
been fighting a percentage battle, 
improved their April position, (a 
500-page, or 7.6% loss) and in May, 
1951, showed only nine pages under 
May, 1950. . a minute drop of 0.2% 

Export papers lost 4.1% in May, 
but are down only 2.3% for the year 
Class publications started off ahead 
this year, but missed in May with a 
seven-page drop, or 0.3 For the 


year to date, class is up 2.5 


Industrial group 


Food Packer 
Food Processir 
Foundry 


Gas 
Gas Age ibi-w 


Heating & Venti'ating 
Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning 


Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry 

Industrial Finishing (4',x6'») 

Industry & Power 

Inland Printer 

Interiors 

Iron Age (w 


Lumberman 
Machine & Tool Blue Book 
' Bi.) 


Machine Design 

Machinery 

Magazine of Building 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Review 

Mass Transportation 

Materials & Methods 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Progress 

Milk Deaier 

Mill & Factory 

Mining Engineering 

Modern Machine Shop 
4'ox6'> 

Modern Metals 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 


National Petroleum News 





CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


| aplasia Serving the West 


North Central area 
with circulation in 
Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Da- 
kota and North- 
ern lowa—total 


5,990 


Page rate — 


$85.00° 


aaa 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
MONTHLY 


: Serving the states 
of Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Missis- 
sippi and Tennes- 
see—total 6,818 


Coastrac tree 
few: Sewer 


Page rate — 
$115.00° 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 


Serving the states 
of Kansas, lowa, 
Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Ne- 
braska — total 
6,118. 


Page rate — 


$100.00° 


63,000 men 
market re 
lications. 


ining to ‘ 
oe Sout bids, 
stories, distributo 
est to local const 
12 construction Pp 
others in a nation 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


Serving the East 
North Central area 
with circulation in 
Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois — total 
8,899 


—— Page rate— 
Doe asa $153.00° 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 


—— 


Serving the states 
of Alabama, Flo- 
rida, Georgia, N. 
Carolina, S. Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, 
Virginia and W. 


Virginia — total. 


5,826. 


Page rate — 
$94.50* 


The 12 magazi 
most thorough coverage 0 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
CONTRACTOR 


Serving the states 
of Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi and Arkan- 
sas—total 5,371. 


Page rate — 
$115.00° 


C onttattor 


| 
>.% ? 


s of the construction 
st construction pub 
nes which give ts 
the construction 
hown below, = 

of the countr al 
in circulation, —_ _— 
hip by reportin : 

oo job methods, job 
r doings and facts of 4 
ruction men. These we & 
ublications that toppe 
wide survey. 


in all p 
d ACP reg 


y with mini- 


Pp rea 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
a Serving the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states 
area with circula- 
tion in New York, 
Penna., New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and 
Maryland — total 
10,636. 


Page rate — 
$170.00° 





MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR 


on AND BUILDER 
Sree) state of Michigan 


—total circulation 
3,161 


Page rate — 





Serving the New 
England states of 
Maine, N. Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, 
Mass., Rhode Is- 
land and Conn.— 
total 4,726 

Page rate— 


$110.00° 





SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
ma CONTRACTOR 


C TOURMAPULL = Serving the area 
of Southern Cali- 
fornia —total cir- 


culation 5,402 


Page rate — 
$100.00° 





TEXAS CONTRACTOR 


Serving the entire 
state of Texas — 
total circulation 
2,781. 


Page rate — 


$61.20° 


WRITE FOR READER SURVEY BOOK 





WESTERN BUILDER 
JESTEER BUILDER 


Serving the states 
of Wisconsin, 
Northern Illinois, 
Upper Michigan 
and Eastern lowa 
—total 3,121. 


Bs 


e 
. 


ts 


Page rate — 
$61.00° 


Must reading for all advertising to the construction mar- 
het Gives complete tabulation of survey db eee ACP 

ders—most complete survey of its hind ever con- 
‘ducted Write to George C. Stewart, Secretary, 556 High 


Street, Newark, N. J 
*Rates based on one page, one color, 12 or 13-time. 
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Industrial group 


National Provisioner (w.) 
National Safety News 


Ol] & Gas Journal (w.)* 
Organic Finishing 


Pacific Builder & Engineer 

Packaging Parade (9%,x12) 

Paper Industry 

Paper Mill News (w.) 

Paper Trade Journal (w 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Processing 

Petroleum Refiner 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant Engineering 

Plating 

Power 

Power Engineering 

Practical ullder 

Printing Magazine 

Product Engineering 

Production Engineering & 
Management 

Products Finishing (4')x6'5) 

Progressive Architecture 

Purchasing 


Quick Frozen Foods & the 
Locker Plant 


Railway Age (w.) 

Railway Engineering & 
Maintenance 

Railway Mechanical & 
Electrical Engineer 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling & 
Comn ‘ 

Roads § ets 

Rock Products 


Southern Lumber Journal 
Southern Lumberman 
Southern Power & Industry 
Steel (w 

Supervision 


Telephone Engineer 
semi-mo 
Telephony “ 
Textile Industries 
World 


Journal (5x7% 
Engineer 
World (w 


Utilization 


Wastes Engineering 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Engineer 

Western Canner & Packer 

Western Construction 

Western Industry 

Wood Worker 

Woodworking Digest 
4'»x6! 

World Oi 

World Petrol 


Total 


Product news group 


ne figures for product 
publications are reported 


page units pprox. 3'4x4%4 
standard 7x10" pages 


Electrical Equipment 


Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Maintenance 


New Equipment Digest 


Plastics World 
Product Design & 
Development 


Transportation Supply News 


Total 1/9 page units 


Trade group 


Air Conditioning & Refriger 
ation News (w.) (11'yx16) 
American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Lumberman & 
Building Products 
Merchandiser (bi-w.) 


Boot & Shoe Recorder 
(semi-mo 


Building Supply News 
Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition 
Combinations 


i 


rant 


Kmnpre 





“We've either got to stop advertising in 


business papers or buy the office above us." 





Trade group 


Druggist Editions 

General Merchandise 
Variety Store Editions 

Grocery Editions 


Department Store Economist 
Domestic Engineering 


Electrical Dealer 

Electrical Merchandising 
9x12) 

Electrical Wholesaling 


Farm Equipment Retailing 

Farm Implement News 
(semi-mo.) 

Florists’ Review (w 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 


Geyer's Topics 
Glass Digest 


Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
Hatchery & Feed 

Hosiery & Underwear Review 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 
Hosiery Merchandising 


Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 
Implement Record 


Industrial Distribution 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


Leather & Shoes (w 
Lingerie Merchandising 
Liquor Store & Dispenser 


Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Service (4'4x6's) 

NJ (National Jeweler 
5'gx7%%) 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

Oftice Appliances 


Photographic Trade News 

Plumbing & Heating Business 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Plumbing & Heating 
Wholesaler 

Poultry Supply Dealer 

Progressive Grocer (4'4x7'4) 


Sheet Metal Worker 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Sports Age 

Super Market Merchandising 


Variety Merchandiser 
4°ax6*,) 


Wood Construction & 
Building Materialist 


Total 5,980 


pages 

Class group 1951 1950 
Advertising Age (w.) 

(10%4x14) *'8237 "8256 
American Funeral Director *65 
American Hairdresser #0 
American Restaurant $122 
Banking (7x10-3/1%) . 76 
Billboard (w.) (10°4x15%%) . "212 


Class group 
Chain Store Age 

Fountain Restaurant 

Combinations 

Cleaning & Laundry World 
Dental Survey 
Fountain Service . 
Hospital Management 
Hotel Management 
Hotel Mont ly 
Hotel World-Review (w.) 

IED ccesance : 
Industrial Marketing . 
Journal of the American 

Medical Association (w.) §°303 
Laundry Age .. oe 45 
Medical Economics (4'4x6%4 155 
Modern Beauty Shop 75 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 

(414x694) 197 
Nation's Schools 92 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x7-3/16) 107 
Proceedings of the 1.R.E 100 
Restaurant Management 8103 
Scholastic Coach 26 
School & College 

Management (9'2x11%4) 20 
School Executive 

School Equipment News 82 
What's New in Home 

Economics 52 


Total 2,701 


pages 
Export group 1951-3980 


American Automobile 

(overseas edition) 57 59 
American Exporter “ 

(2 editions) 173 
American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions) 168 


Automovil Americano 7 
Caminos y Calles 28 
Farmiceutico 
Hacienda (2 editions) 
El Hospital 
Ingenieria Internacional 
onstruccion 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Industria 
McGraw-Hill Digest 
Petroleo Interamericano 
Pharmacy International 
Revista Aerea 
Latinoamericana 
Revista Rotaria 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 
(4-5/16x7-3/ 16) 41 


Textiles Panamericanos 66 


Total 1,013 





tIncludes a special issue 
*Includes classified advertising 
Estimated 

Two issues 

Three issues 

‘Four issues 

Five issues 


*May advertising volume for Oil & Gas 
Journal includes four issues in 1950, 5 
issues in 1951, a special issue both years, 
and in 1951, a sixth, and special issue, the 
Golden Anniversary Supplement. 
7x10 units, sold as pages 
Note: The above figures must not be 

quoted or reproduced without permission 


Food Processing . . Apri! advertising volume 
figures incorrectly showed inclusion of 
fied advertising. No classified adver- 


aTriec 1 ne put qtion 


Construction Equipment. . Apri] advertising 
. me figures were inadvertently omitted 
» M Industrial Marketing 

tion Equipment car 


1950, 16 


pages 








He joined American Steel Foun- 
dries in 1923 as a tool designer, and 
has been works manager since 1938 
He insists that’s about all there is to 
his background that would interest 
anyone. 

For Mr. Krejci, no plant executive 
can safely sidestep his community 
responsibilities. When the executive 
takes a closer look at the town or city 
in which he lives, he says 

“T have an obligation to this com- 
munity that isn’t met simply by 
meeting payrolls, or by buying 





Z F services ave a spirit- - , : 
goods and services. I have a spiri That's sound practice... and it gets results. 


ual, cultural and social obligation to 


this community and its people, and It's equally sound marketing practice 


I'm not too hard-boiled a_ business to place your advertising where it'll be most productive. 
man to recognize it.” Your advertising in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
When that attitude takes root, Mr 


» will get results... productive sales results 
Krejci asserts, industry makes old 9 P 


friendships firm and encourages . from industrial distributors. 


pe > INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is the only magazine 


Industry begins to understand the 
people of the community better, and 
the neighbors of industry begin to and their salesmen. 


see a light they may not have seen Your sales story, directed to them 
’ ’ 


published primarily for industrial distributors 


before 
Mr. Krejci believes that educators 
should know industry, and that in- your distributor relationship. 


can build and strengthen 


dustry should know educators, so he Here you can discuss products, selling procedures, 
arranged with the superintendent of a ees 1D . 

eee I ; markets, distributor sales policies, inventories 
schools for local chamber sponsor- 
ship of Business-Industry-Education 


day. He helped see to it that the 


all in terms of your distributor operation. 


. Take a tip from successful fishermen 
plant officials staged no cut-and- 
dried plant ceremony, but a sincere . get results by concentrating on the most productive area. 


and down-to-earth effort to bring Place your advertising in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


teachers and industry to a sounder there's no substitute 
understanding of one another. Nine- . 
. ’ me for this concentrated coverage 
teen firms in the Hammond area 


participated in the affair of the distributor organization 
When the Boy Scouts needed a . your most important sales audience. 
swimming pool, the works manager 
challenged the public. “We need 
$40,000,” he said, “and what we'd like 
is 40,000 people contributing $1 each.” 
This, naturally, was the millenium 





but he and his associates took the Sa SS SSS SS 

matter out into public view. They | . 

were aided by the Hammond Times, ) n 1 UJ S tr | (] | the only magazine 

and other area newspapers, which 

gave the drive solid and consistent published primarily for 

support, and other civic groups 1 eS t S h tl industrial distributors 
Mr. Krejci protected industry 

against being used as a “collection iS rl U 10 n and their salesmen 

@ ® 


agency” for public welfare cam- 
paigns, and took the stand that the 
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pool would be more highly regarded 
by the people as a whole if the people 
as a whole pitched in personally 
More than 8,000 persons contributed 
to the fund, making the average con- 
tribution less than five dollars. 


IF YOU'RE LOOKING 
FOR EFFECTIVE, 
LOW COST, 

PLANT COVERAGE.. 


INDUSTRY'S GREATEST 
ADVERTISING BUY! 


These are FACTS! Straight from the shoulder! Industrial Maintenance 
delivers 80,000 circulation each month — over 240,000 Readers! 
Biggest industrial coverage in America! Lowest cost per M! Beats 
nearest competitive publication by a wide margin. |. M. blankets 
22 classifications of Industry at the important plant operating level. 
1. M. gives you QUANTITY! |. M. gives you QUALITY! I. M. advertisers 
GET RESULTS! Get the “feel” of this powerful producer! 


FREE! Write for informative new Brochure, 
“FACTS ABOUT INDUSTRY'S MOST EF- 
FECTIVE SALES TOOL!” 


THE LIFE oF iNbuUSTRY 


MEMBER OF EEA 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


3623-27 Filbert St., Philadelphia 4, Penna 








For new information on 


85 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 
200 PUBLICATIONS 

see your copy of the new 1951 edition, 
MARKET DATA NUMBER 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Today the pool, which is situated 
at Berrien Springs, Mich., is a rally- 
ing spot for the Boy Scouts. It is a 
sturdy though liquid testimonial to 
the big hearts of the people of the 
Hammond area, and to the zeal of a 
plant manager who got them to open 
their pocketbooks too 

He headed the school-industry 
program for vocational guidance for 
several years. For that program he 
brought in leading industrialists in 
the community to go out to the 
schools and talk to the students about 
their future in industry 

Mr. Krejci worked with a commit- 
tee to bring an extension division of 
Purdue University to Hammond, as 
a result of which a 200-acre campus 
was acquired and the equivalent of 
a small university took shape 

Mr. Krejci’s management philoso- 
phy centers around what he calls 
the six M’s, which he identifies as 
money, men, machines, materials, 
management and morale. Morale he 
believes, is the most important of 
them all. 

What he preaches in public he 
practices in his own plant. Krejci 
has developed the foreman as the 
key man of management, and he 
maintains with all the people of his 
supervision a close personal relation- 
ship 

The right to decide for yourself 
isn’t restricted to supervisors in 
American Steel’s Hammond plant 
The time had come for the plant to 
buy a new truck. Krejci did not ask 
the purchasing department for rec- 
ommendations. He did not confer 
with the maintenance crew. He did 
not solicit the literature of the vari- 
ous dealers. All he did was ask the 
guy who was to drive the truck what 
truck he preferred. The man’s choice 
was satisfactory from the price 
angle, and its performance was the 
driver's business. 

How well does all this stuff pay 
off? Doesn’t American Steel Found- 
ries at Hammond have strikes and 
other labor disputes, and the head- 
aches most companies have? Sure, 
to some extent. But not to the ex- 





tent that the company would have it 
if there were not a good channel of 
communication, following freely in 
both directions 

Don’t take it from American Steel 
Foundries. Don’t take it from Mr 
Krejci. Don’t even take it from New- 
comb & Sammons. Take it from C. L 
Jensen, of the machine department 
of ASF Hammond Works and treas- 
urer of Local 1132 United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO), in talks 
to teachers visiting the works on 
Business-Industry-Education Day: 

“A man’s grievance was settled (in 
the old days) by the person who 
shouted the loudest, pounded the 
table the hardest. 

“Then people began to wake up 
New men ran for union offices 
men who did not believe in shouting 
or pounding the table. Men who 
were educated or, after being elect- 
ed were sent to school by the union 
to better their education 
ment educated their foremen. Both 


Manage- 


sides learned something to get 
facts, because without facts you are 
going to lose 

“Now when a case is settled, and I 
use the word settled because you 
don’t sit down to win or lose, but to 
settle a case the people do not 
leave as enemies, with bitterness, be- 
cause with facts you can prove a 
right from wrong 

“Then another word in education 
was learned and practiced the 
word cooperation. The foreman co- 
operated with the men who helped 
him. He learned that if he could work 
with his people and get along with 
them, they would work with him and 
cooperate. The efficiency of this 
plant jumped.” 

That's it 


company both deserve a lot of credit 


and the union and the 


for ironing out difficulties to the 
point that this testimonial indicates 

Emil Krejci isn’t the only industry 
official in the land who believes in 
good community effort as a projec- 
tion of good plant effort. There are 
many across the country who are 
rising to their responsibilities . . not 
new responsibilities, but neglected 
ones. The number increases daily, 
and it is a good omen. 


E. J. Riley . . forn 
ha 1amed 


1s be 


Si 
ince 
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WOOD WORKING DIGEST 


COVERAGE is horizontal coast to coast and 
abroad. Reaches plants which produce wood or use wood 
as a basic material for further manufacture or supplemental 
items such as containers, skids, etc. WOOD WORKING 
DIGEST is directed to men who have “‘specifying’’ and 
buying" authority . . . those with “buy-ability."" Circulation 
list includes owners, officials, works managers, superintend- 
ents, and engineers. More than 13,000 copies are mailed 
every month. 


MARKET . the woodworking industry as reached 
by WOOD WORKING DIGEST is comprised of manufac- 
turers of: furniture, cabinets, fixtures, trailers, truck bodies, 
implements, boats, musical instruments, caskets, containers, 
millwork, lumber, dimension stock, patterns, turnings, vene- 
tian blinds, prefabricated houses, aircraft, plywood, veneer, 
toys, wood specialties, sports equipment, novelties, etc. 
These plants use such diversified items as woodworking ma- 
chinery, safety equipment, air compressors, adhesives, ma- 
terials handling equipment, abrasives, cutting tools, con- 
tainers, shipping reinforcements, steel strapping, finishes, 
fillers, power equipment, saws, printing equipment, small 
tools, insurance, lumber, plywood, veneer, lighting fixtures 
and a host of other products. 


EDITORIAL content . . . is geared to the needs of 
the industry. Articles have “know-how” written by practical 
men who are well acquainted with the field, its problems 
AND the answers! Besides feature articles, EACH issue of 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST contains sections devoted to: 
Veneer and Plywood, Woods, Finishing, Safety, What's New, 
Industry Notes, New Literature, Buyer's Service, Products 
Index and Late News. 


ADVERTISING is effective .. . WOOD WORKING 
DIGEST consistently carries more pages of advertising than 
the next 4 publications combined! 

SPECIAL ISSUE ... October .. . Annual Direc- 
tory Number which lists sources of supply. Bonus circulation. 
Used as buying reference for months and even years after 
issuance date. 


ADDITIONAL FACTS 


Issued every month since 1898 
CCA audited 

First business paper with controlled 
circulation 

Carries more pages of editorial ma- 
terial than any other paper in the 
industry 

Lowest cost per 1000 circulation 
Produces profitable results for its 
advertisers 


WOOD WORKING 
, DIGEST 
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No ad is too small 


By Bill Brownell! 


® FRIEND, you are looking at a big 
time writer. Maybe the biggest writer 
that ever hit trade advertising. You 
are looking at the guy who gave 
America’s drug retailers such famous 
slogans as “Gillette . . Good to the 
Last Strop” and “Ex-Lax . . Even- 
tually Why Not Now.” In other 
words, you are looking at one ace 
copywriter. Me 

Now then, 
have the idea nothing matters but 
Life and Post. “Put George on that 
Life spread,” they say. George, he’s 
the top copy talent. Or, “Call a meet- 
ing of the best creative men for the 


some agencies, they 


Post campaign,” they say. Spare no 
expense 

Ah, but what happens to the other 
end of the list? What happens to, 
say, Headstone News the sexton’s 
bible? Or maybe Pluck . . the Poultry 
Picker’s Periodical? That they give 
to some office boy! 

The way they figure, the card rate 
of the book decides the price of the 
copywriter. These are the Big Deal 
agencies, where anything less than 
1,000,000 readers is a vacant lot. If 
a page don’t bill 50 grand give it to 
the stock boy 

Do I mean our agency? You're not 
just whistling Rinso White I don't 
You see, friend, our policy is, every 
job is a main job. That's what built 
this agency. Here's the idea. You're 
a Plymouth dealer. The government 
has frozen car prices and to keep you 
happy the factory is loading produc- 
tion with a new extra a chrome 
plated push bar. Without good, hard- 
hitting, trade copy, how are you 
going to realize the new theme is, 


“The Car Designed With You Be- 
hind”? Believe me. 

All right, look at it like this. The 
guys who read those trade ads, the 
publishers who put out those maga- 
zines, the clients who pick up the 
tab . . they’re human. They've got 
sensibilities. They're entitled to good 
copy 

That's where number one comes 
in. At our shop they put a specialist, 
an expert, on the job. Me. Only 
yesterday the boss hands me a trade 
ad and says, “The client wants I 
should give this job to the best man 
in the agency but I'll give it to you, 
anyway.” What a card. Deep inside 
he knows the real bread and butter 
of this business is the trade copy. 
Like he says, what is caviar without 
bread and butter? 

I'm the guy who thought up that 
trade slogan for the Afagas Plumb- 
ing Co. “High Quality at Low 
Prices.” After it comes out I notice 
half a dozen other companies copy- 
ing it 


Personally . . | worked up a whole 
series for Afagas Faucets which the 
boss liked so much he didn’t change 
one word. In fact, he thought so 
highly of the copy he approved it 
without even looking at it! Talk 
about having management’s confi- 
dence 

I hear the boss present them to 
the client. “Real, down to earth, mer- 
chandising with plenty of sell,” he 
says and then turns them face up, 
one at a time, slow and majestic, like 
they was government bonds. The 
real class treatment. 


Put your best creative men 
on your trade paper copy. 
That's wonderful 
philosophy. But 

a depressing number of 
advertisers and agencies 
don’t follow it. An agency 
whiz kid takes you 

behind the scenes and tells 
you how it happens. 


You must remember the ads. 
“Afagas Faucets Cut Costs... . More 
Profit, Less Loss with Afagas Fau- 
cets . . . Afagas, the Greatest Name 
in Faucets . . . Afagas, A Name You 
Can’t Rust.” You could see we didn't 
hold back on the creative talent and 
every time he turned one up he 
flushed with pride. What a showman. 

Maybe you saw my page in last 
week's Porcelain Parade . . Journal 
of the Men’s Room Attendant. I 
mean the Afagas Commode ad with 
the big headline, “We All Have to 
Go Sometime.” Nothing . . just noth- 
ing but the best. Our media direc- 
tor estimates that, thanks to this 
smash copy, the ad reached a grand 
total of more than 300 influential, 
decision-making, water closet execu- 
tives. 

Yeah, I know, you hear bragging 
like that at every agency, but we're 
really on the level. That’s why I 
can't understand the reputation we 
got. Why, last night when my wife 
and I are dining out, I bump into a 
guy in Nedick’s that actually tells 
me the reason we lost the Afagas 
account is on account of we neglected 
the trade ads. Just because his 
agency steals the account he makes 
like a big know it all. Just as if every- 
thing I told you before never hap- 
pened. Imagine. 

Listen, around here the smallest 
ad in the smallest magazine gets just 
as much attention as . . pardon me, 
the phone. Yeah? . . He wants it out 
right away? Okay, okay, I'll get right 
on it. Say, excuse me, will you, 
friend. That was the boss’ secretary 

I got to deliver the mail. 
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today for the 16-page booklet, DECAL-WAYS TO SALES plus 
samples of PF decals. See the brilliant, true-color reproduction, 
ease of application! And remember, PF decals are tailormade — 


special decals can be designed for best service on your products. 
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Attending NIAA conference? 


Here’s where to eat in New York 


By Joe Trundle } 


® IF YOU LIKE good food and dining in 
pleasant surroundings, you're in for 
a wonderful week at the National 
Industrial Advertisers convention 
The worst that could happen would 
be loss of your appetite because New 
York sets the best table in the United 
States 

Actually, you could hide all week 
in the Waldorf without poking your 
nose out and sample a hundred dif- 
ferent dishes from as many countries 
Within two blocks, in any direction 
you can lunch in the authentic 
atmosphere of Paris, Rome, London 
or Stockholm 

But the city is beautiful in early 
summer and you'll want to stroll 
around, trying this restaurant and 
that and, perhaps, feasting on foods 
not available to you at home 

Let’s start near the Waldorf. A 
block east at the corner of Third Ave 
and 50th is Le Bistro. For less than 


/ 


$1.50, you can lunch as you might in 
Paris and on real French cooking 
As you read the menu from a huge 
blackboard, a chic waitress will bring 
you a pitcher of wine served on a red 
checkered table cloth. A picturesque 
little bistro if there ever was one 

Or drop into the Hapsburg House 
at 313 E. 55th for a delightful evening 
of Viennese music, food and atmos- 
phere. The Bemelmans decorations 
will amuse you. There is fine Ger- 
man food and zither music 

If you're in the mood for Swedish 
food, it’s a short walk to Three 
Crowns at 12 E. 54th St. The smor- 
gasbord here is the best in town and 
prices are moderate. Ask the waiter 
about the various combinations 
available. You won't be able to eat it 
all but you'll never forget it. 

Once or twice you simply must try 
some of Gotham’s famous seafood 
Two good places are near the hotel, 


King of the Sea on Third Ave. at 
53rd and, a bit further, Sea Fare on 
First Ave. at 57th. The seafood is 
superb at both but the King special- 
izes in lobsters and crabs. Can't go 
wrong on either one but try to visit 
both. 

By walking west from the Park 
Avenue entrance of the hotel, you'll 
come into the fabulous Times Square 
area or Broadway. (Maybe you'd 
better take a cab now because cross- 
town blocks in New York are long.) 
Here you'll find the big, brassy 
nightclubs, honky tonks, shooting 
galleries and the pitch palaces. But 
it’s exciting and you wouldn't want to 
miss it. 

On the way drop in for lunch at 
Toot Shor’s at 51 W. 5lst St. It’s fa- 
mous for steak, chicken and duck and 
a favorite hangout for celebrities. 
But Twenty One, at 21 W. 52nd St., 
is the spot if you want to swank it up 
a little on your visit. 

The best Chinese restaurants are 
in the Broadway area. All the top 
ones are listed below but if you 
don't read that far, try to remember 
May Yee, a new and yummy Can- 
tonese place at 125 W. 45th. It’s got 
275 different Chinese dishes and 
you'll love it 

Other famous restaurants on 
Broadway are Lindy’s (there are 
two of them; on both sides of Broad- 
way), Jack Dempsey’s, Sardi's, and 
the big, bold Latin Quarter . . daddy 
of all nightclubs 

Three of the best restaurants in 
New York are between 34th and 14th 
Streets, below Midtown. Two, Cava- 
naugh’s at 260 W. 23rd and Luchow’s 
at 110 E. 14th, are more than 75 years 
old and world famous. The other, 
Marchi'’s, at 251 E. 31st, is one of the 
most unusual in the city. It special- 
izes in Adriatic Italian food served 
family style 

Take your appetite with you when 
you visit these places because the 
food is so good and the service so 
perfect that you'll eat more than you 
should anyway. It would be smart to 
make reservations at both Cava- 
naugh’s and Luchow’s and the only 
way to get into Marchi’s is by reser- 
vation. 

Greenwich Village, the celebrated 
area below 14th Street on the west 
side, abounds in interesting small 
restaurants. Take off a few hours to 
visit this home of the artists, writers 


———————— 





FIRST WITH MEN WHO BUY IN THE CAZ/ 


"C.E. was PLAVED A REAL PART IN PROMOTING THE 
wide use oF PFAUDLER 61ass-Linep AND ALLOY 
STEEL EQUIPMENT. “SAYS C.M. CLARK, apverrising 
MANAGER. “AS A DESIGNER AND FABRICATOR OF ALL KINDS 
OF CORROSION-RESISTANT PRODUCTS OUR BIG MARKET 
IS THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES. FOR OVER 25 YEARS, C.E. 
HAS HELPED US REACH THE MEN WHO BUYIN THE CP” 
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AN ALL-TIME § 
HIGH FORCE. I 


REACHED WHEN 


ENGINEERING -PLANT 
OPERATING MEN... MEN 
WHO BUY AND SPECIFY 
MATERIALS , EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES IN THE 
BIG- SPENDING C2/. 
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BEST CUSTOMER / 
GLASS, CERAMICS AND 
GLASS-LINED EQUIPMENT..AN 
IMPORTANT PROCESS INDUSTRY. 
ITS BIGGEST MARKET 
. / 
7 OF THEM. LIKE CHEMICALS, THE CPL. ITSELF 
CERAMICS, RUBBER, PETROLEUM, 
ETC... ALL PRODUCING OR 
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and poets. Walk west to Fifth Ave- 
nue, take a downtown bus and ride 
to the end of the line. You get off in 
famous Washington Square, heart of 
the village 

You might like to lunch at Sixty- 
Eight, 59 Fifth Ave. The food is 
wonderful and the atmosphere will 
remind you of the twenties. Later 
you'll want to dine at Bill Bertolot- 
ti's, 85 West 3rd, where the mood is 
gay and celebrities line the bar 

The men in your party will like the 
masculine atmosphere of Dick The 
Oysterman, at 65 E. 8th, and if you've 
brought Aunt Tillie along she’l 
love Waverly Inn, at 10 Bank St 


with its panelled walls and open fire- 


} 
i 


places. Almost any little Italian res- 
taurant in the Village has good food 
and at Sixth Ave. and llth St 
Charles serves excellent French 
11Sine 

There are any number of night- 
clubs in New York. Listed below is 
a cross section of a few of the better 
known ones. If you're in the Broad- 
way area, the Latin Quarter is rec- 
ommended. If on the east side, the 
Copacabana, at 10 E. 60th, offers pret- 
ty girls and a good show. Down in the 
Village it’s Cafe Society, 2 Sheridan 
if you're in a crazy mood 

at 52 West 8th 
vie in Times Square 
Walgreen Drug Store for 
town. And if it’s 
want the best in 
the Turf 

adway 

the best places serve 
ave bars. But if you 
beer and listen to 

take a trip to 


ippe! 


fron 

these pages and 
name of i le ask the taxi driver 
In New York, they know everyt! 


Happy hunting 


Upper East Side . . Some of the 
best restaurants in the world are 
just around the corner from the Wal 
dorf. A short pleasant walk or a 40- 
cent taxi ride will bring you to 
world-famous doors opening into a 
wonderland of fine food 


Waldort- Astoria. 
We F 


100 


El Caserio. 


Chambord. 


Henri's Below Midtown . . You'!! recognize 
the famous names of these old res- 
taurants. Impossible to be served 
anything but the best in these. Bring 

Theodore’s , : the whole family or party. Better 
make reservation. All within a 60- 
or 70-cent taxi ride from your hotel 


Cavanaugh's 


Giovanni 


Mario's Villa Rapallo 


Luchow’'s 


Russian Bear 


Swedish Rathskeller 


Town & Country ak Ave. at 49th : Fisherman's Net. 


Broadway Area .. in this re- 
nowned Times Square section are 


McCarthy's 


big, brassy nightclubs, sporting res- 
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The Story This Map Tells May Surprise You 


THIS is how the 48 States compare with each 
other industrially, based on the 1947 census. 

This map looks very little different than a similar 
map based on the 1929 census! 

The value added to products by manufacture 
increased roughly two-thirds for the entire country 
during the period studied. 

What about the Pacific Coast States? The in- 
crease was approximately the same as the rest of 
the country; California somewhat greater. The 
population growth was greater than average. 

And, New England? The shift of the Textile 
Industry hasn't left a vacuum. Value added to 
products was more than double 1929 figures; pop- 


ulation increase greater than average. This is the 
most highly industrialized area in the nation on the 
basis of industrial workers per thousand population. 

It is right that the growth of each industrial 
area be studied. But it is also important that the 
relationship of each area to that of other areas be 
compared. On this basis you find that industrial 
growth throughout the country has been on a 
fairly even keel. 

Do these figures interest you? You are welcome 
to a copy of the 4-page folder which contains 
both the industrial maps mentioned above and a 
general discussion of industrial growth through- 


out the country. Write or phone. 
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WHERE 


will today’s 


customers 
be tomorrow ? 


Did you know that during normal times, 497 out of every 
1,000 key men in industry—men who buy or influence the 
purchase of industrial products—move to different jobs, 
titles, or locations during a twelve-month period? And did 
you know that this turnover of personnel increases during 
a national emergency ? 

A new McGraw-Hill folder, “Turnover . . . Is Acceler- 
ating,” provides, in chart form, an interesting comparison 
between normal and emergency turnover among business 
and industry buyers. This folder should be most helpful in 
indicating the need for consistent advertising to reach 
present markets and hold the line for tomorrow. 
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taurants and the best Chinese food 
in town. It’s a long crosstown walk 
from the Waldorf so take a taxi 


Lum Fong. 150 W. 52nd. Spacious an 
fortable with excellent Cantonese f 
teresting decorations. Lunch at 


jinner from $1.40 and a la carte 


May Yee, 125 W. 45th. A new Chinese res 
taurant offering choice of 275 dishes. Well 

n, well managed, the service is marvelous 
and the setting colorful. Lunch from 75- 


ents; dinner specialties from $1.15 


Chinese Rathskeller, 125 W. Sist. Upstairs 
znd downstairs dining rooms serving fine 
Santonese dishes. Try its Chicken in Cello 
phane delicious. Lunch from 75 cents 


dinner from $1.50 and a la carte 


Serdi’s, 234 W. 44th. Near theatre district, it 
warms with theatrical celebrities. Food is 
sllient and service supert Medium 


arte for lunch and dinner 


Twenty-One, 2! W. 52nd. A gourmet's para 
jise. Smart restaurant that is favorite ren- 
18 for celebrities and big shot business 


t expensive a iad 


rite gathering 
particularly 
Excellent food 


an entree a la carte 


Greenwich Village . . By all means 
take time out for a trip to the Village, 
area below 14th on the west side. 
Artists, writers, painters and sculp- 
tors live here today in not as Bo- 
hemian a manner as generally sup- 
posed but the whole section is inter- 
esting. Take Fifth Avenue bus to end 
of downtown line or a taxi 


Charles. Sixth 


Sixty-Eight. 


the twentie 


El Charro. 





an food in quaint atmosphere. Tiny but 
nice and informal. Lunch from $1.25; dinner 
from $1.35. Closed Monday. 

Dick The Oysterman. 65 E. 8th. Wonderfully 
masculine setting for seafood in the Vill 
Also tops in steaks and chops 

yster stew. Lunch and dinner entrees from 


cents to $2 


Bill Bertolotti's, 85 W. 3rd. Favorite Village 
t for celebrities from Uptown who like 


y atmosphere. Music. Dinner 


The Nightclubs . . New York offers 
such a variety of supper clubs that 
you can name your own ticket. The 
clubs listed below are scattered all 
over town so give the taxi driver the 
address 


Village Barn. 


What are people 
saying about you 
these days? 


Read 
S$. D. WARREN COMPANY'S 
important message 
in the June 16th 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 


rine PAPERS 
ap pais 
ANDA 


alking about 


ar Best Source of Hele 
o wet 


It’s Yo 
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Says ARF data challenges value 
of ad position, short headline 


8 CHICAGO Contrary to the trend 
n advertising and editorial content 
¥f printed media, the Advertising 
Research Foundation’s business pa- 
per readership studies offer evi- 
dence that longer headlines may pull 
more readership of ad copy than 
short headlines, Fergus Mead, vice- 
president, Buchen Co., Chicago agen- 
cy, told the Chicago Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association 

He said that an 


the 


analysis he had 


made of studies showed that a 


Merchandising. . 


jraphi 


group of ads with long headlines 


achieved a higher average score on 


than another 
group of ads with short headlines 
possibly because the longer head- 


lines had a chance to tell more about 


readership of copy 


what the story was about.” 
Addressing an overflow crowd of 
185 members, he urged them to take 
a stand on the studies somewhere 
between cynicism on the one hand 
and overwillingness to accept all 
analyses of the findings on the «ther 
“Readership research is deceptive 
obscure at he as- 


But if we don’t use the ARF 


at best, worst,” 


serted 


s 


And we need 
it to make us better advertisers.” 
He said that in the last study, the 


research, it goes bust 


one of Chemical Engineering, the ten 


highest ads were scattered 


throughout the book, suggesting that 


scoring 


position is not necessarily a prime 


factor in getting readers 

He said that two-color ads some- 
times fared worse or at least no bet- 
ter than black-and-white but that 
this may only have meant that the 
“lousy the 
used had more effect in bringing a 


score than the use of a second 


way second color was 


low 


color per se.” 





Your Best Buy 
In the Industrial Field 


Sor RESULTS 


Conover: Mast 


PURCHASING 





ae 
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When Selecting Sources of Supply 
THIS BOOK IS USED 


Whether it is because of its completeness, ease of handling, 
compactness, or whatever the reason for using Conover-Mast 
Purcuasinc Directory at the time of selecting sources of 
supply for equipment, parts, and materials, the fact that it 
is used is your assurance of getting results from advertising 
in this widest directory coverage of industrial buyers. Below 
are quotations from signed original letters. The file of 
thousands of such letters is open for inspection by anyone 
at any time in our New York office. 


All Other 1,485 





All Other 6,060 


Automotive Parts Manufacturer. 

“Only directory used in our 

plant for some time.” 
Signed—Purchasing Agent 


Power Plant Equipment Manu- 
facturer. “We use this directory 
exclusively for locating sources 
of all types of material and ma- 
chinery.” 

Signed—Industrial Engineer 


CONOVER-MAST THOMAS REGISTER MAC RAE'S BLUE BOOK 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY Total Circulation 20,279 Total Circulation 18,401 
Total Circulation 24,760 


Paper Manufacturer. “Answers 
our requirements better than 
any other.” 

Signed—Purchasing Agent 


Circulation Value 


84% More Manufacturing Circulation* 


Cable Manufacturer. “Most used 
directory both in our office and 


, in the factory.” 
Equipment Manufacturer. “Due 7 


Than Any Other Directory 


Yes, and more manufacturing circulation with 


the Conover-Mast Purcuasinc Directory than 


with the other two directories combined. That’s 


quite a bonus, especially since the circulation 


is confined to the larger plants—those that do 
80% to 90% of the buying. 


to compactness and ‘easy to find’ 
characteristics, we prefer it to 
all others.” 

Signed—Purchasing Agent 


Railroad. “Invaluable. Its size 
recommends it. So many direc- 
tories are cumbersome. Yours is 
a quick reference volume.” 
Signed—Storekeeper 


Powder Company. “Kept within 
easy reach as we consult it on 
practically every new purchase.” 
Signed—Maintenance Engineer 


Signed—Plant Engineer 


Automotive Parts Manufacturer. 

“This is the most used directory 

in the plant.” 
Signed—Production Engineer 


Manufacturer of Chemicals.“Our 
shortest cut for purchasing in- 
formation.” 

Signed—Plant Buyer 


Machine Manufacturer. “We use 
it in preference to any other.” 
Signed—V. P. & Pur. Agent 


The Conover-Mast Purcuasinc Directory is your best channel 
for the presentation of your sales story and product facts to the 
buyers and specifiers of equipment, parts, materials, and supplies 
needed in industry. 


Circulation statements are from CCA statements of 

Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory and MacRae’s. 

dated December, 1949. and the ABC statement of 
Thomas’ Register. dated December, 1949. 


Whitehall 4-6612 
Murroy Hill 9-3250 
Cherry 1-7788 

Whitney 8055 

Cynwyd 4971 
Birmingham 2844M 
Taunton 2-1987 

: . .Westport 2-3106 
Mountain View 8-0255 
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Chicago 11, lil., 737 North Michigan Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y., 205 East 42nd St. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 435 Leader Blag. 

Los Angeles 36, Calif., 5478 Wilshire Bivd. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 333 Kent Rd., Balo- ecienn 
Birmingham, Mich., 1236 Bates St. 

Taunton, Mass., 9 Earl St. 

Westport, Conn., Bay St. , 
Packanock Loke, N. J., 114 Beechwood Drive. 


onover (Mast 
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DIRECTORY 
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Dealer rebuffs trade advertisers 


Too much art, not enough 


selling facts, Connor asserts 


® CHICAGO A Wisconsin lumber: 
dealer rebuffed a group of building 
materials manufacturers here with 
the claim that their trade paper ad- 


vertising is preoccupied with “fine 


art work, shapely girls and pictures 
manufacturer's plant” while 


dealers like 
more and better 


or the 
local contractors and 
himself wanted 
product information to help sales 
Addressing an industry sales and 
advertising clinic sponsored by 
Building Supply News and Practical 
Builder, he said that dealers often 
cannot allow enough time to hear a 


full presentation of all needed prod- 


j 
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uct information and advice by the 
manufacturers’ or jobbers’ salesman 
at the time he calls. So dealers look 
to manufacturers’ trade ads for this 
information and painfully often 
don't find it, he said 

The speaker was Robert J. Con- 
nor, general manager, C. C. Collins 
Son, Madison, Wis., lumber and 
building materials dealer 

Mr. Connor told advertisers that 
they can help dealers more by telling 
a full story about one or two prod- 
ucts in an ad than by cramming in 
superficial facts about a multitude of 
a common fault in the in- 
dustry. He cited an insulating board 
manufacturer that makes 50 different 
items and could improve promotion 


items 


by running separate ads on each 


Tax setup encourages big 
ad budgets: Lasser to ABP 


®@ HOT SPRINGS, VA. . . Advertisers can 
boost their budgets profitably in the 
present tax situation, J. K. Lasser, 
economist and tax expert, told the 
Associated Business Publications at 
the annual spring conference. 

He said that although no company 
will throw away money on advertis- 
ing merely because of the excess 
profits tax, the current tax set-up 
offers enormous opportunities for 
advertising that will increase net 
profit after taxes and build custom- 
ers and good will for added capital 
values 

J. A. Gerardi, vice-president and 
treasurer, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., believed that paper supplies are 
now adequate and that paper prices 
will probably remain stabilized at 
the present level. He predicted no 
curtailment of paper consumption 
by government order in the near fu- 
ture 

Although increases in postal rates 
are assured, a compromise may hold 
increases to 30 or 40%, spread over 
a three-year period, he said. 


Construction 


I n, New Tore 


Equipment 


American Trade 
Moore, Moore 
Hubbard, Rhein- 
and Thomas W. 
Board member 
American Ma- 
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HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT IS READ 
BY ALL DEPARTMENT HEADS HERE 


THE HARPER HOSPITAL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DR. E. DWIGHT BARNETT is Direc 
tor of the $7,000,000 Harper Hospi 
tal in Detroit, a 545-bed institution 
which handles some 24.000 admis 
sions and 3,000 birth 

with a personnel of 1,5( unded 
in 1864, Harper is today a model 
of the complete modern institution 


H. M. SERVES EXECUTIVES 


WHO INITIATE PURCHASES 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT provides 

an editorial department to meet 

the needs of every important hospital 
department. Indeed, our last study of 
inquiries for new-product information 
showed 71 different titles — demonstrating 
not only our phenomenal penetration — 
but dramatically underscoring the need 

for such penetration if the advertiser is to 
do an effective selling job. 

Stimulated by editorial departmentalization, 
and encouraged by hospital administrators, 
this readership-in-depth — multiplied 

by leadership in paid hospital circulation 
and coverage — makes HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT your most efficient 
selling tool in this mighty $3.5 billion 
market... A truth reflected in the fact 

that advertisers are giving HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT the largest-revenue in its 
history, with more new accounts 

than ever before. 


» @ © WRITE T AY for y r copy of our Reader Penetration Survey 
Thapelle Ad-Readership Analysis; Hospital Architects Survey; 
F 3 and Equipme rve Pharr eutical Buying Study. 


Management 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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If you have clients who manufacture any of 


the 4,210 articles of machinery — equipment 


or supplies—used in the pulp & paper manu- 


facturing industry—Here is the most effective 


funnel for reaching this $4,000,000,000 


Market! 


Gnobudde st tre Your Schedules 


What i Buys 

Vast amounts of supplies 

sre required by the Indus 

try. Steam, electric and hy 

jraulic power plant equip- 

ment; motor and turbine 
drives and power transmission 

pulp and paper making ma 
hinery and equipment; pumps 
alves, meters, etc.; motor trucks 
‘levators, conveyors, digesters 
evaporators, tanks, towers, chemi 
als and a myriad of other materi 
als. One mill alone states that over 
4,000 ippliers were required to fill 


ts need 


to 
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FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


43) SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILL 


GREATER sans 
showmanship 


DISPLAYS 
DESION® CONSTRUCTION® SERVICE 


wa 
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Use Paper and Pulp Mill 

Catalogue for year round 

product representation 
Write for Data. 


See McGraw-Hill advertisement 
on page 119. 








Award Winner . . Fred Dane. vice- 
resident, Canadian Locomotive King 
stor ntario, receives the Ned Sheppard 
xward for the best Canadian advert 
sampaign. Award is presented annually by 
vanadian Engineering Publications. Fron 


xerry Tessier 


Dealer rebuffs advertisers 


ed from page 106 





item to emphasize its different, 
specific advantage. He urged the use 
of simpler ads with more white 
space to isolate and clarify facts. 

Replying to a question from the 
floor, Mr. Connor asserted that a 
good trade ad that helps him sell the 
product is more important to him 
than consumer advertising that 
builds consumer acceptance. He con- 
ceded that consumer advertising by 
manufacturers is useful in attracting 
sales-producing inquiries for the 
dealer and that such inquiries had 
sometimes prodded him into adding 
an item to his line 

The wholesalers’ viewpoint was 
presented by George E. Voorhees, 
former president, Michigan Whole- 
salers, Jackson, Mich., and past 
president, National Plywood Dis- 
tributors Association and National 
Building Material Distributors As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Voorhees complained that 
many manufacturers’ salesmen 
“don’t have the answers” to jobbers’ 
questions about the product. He 
urged more meticulous sales training 


Bingham Technical Advertising 
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Cover Picture . . The 
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ably the industry's biggest headache. 
Manufacturers and retailers are 
seeking legislative action which 
would put controls on historic mar- 
gin percentages rather than on the 
principle of cost absorption. To offset 
price increases most manufacturers 
are bringing out new patterns de- 
signed to give the public its money's 
worth without sacrificing style or 
quality. 

Even though employment and total 
personal income will continue to 
rise, the consumer will spend his in- 
flationary dollar cautiously on home 
furnishings. The last half of the year 
will find manufacturers planning 
more carefully for raw materials, for 
manpower and on production sched- 
ules. There will be a closer coopera- 
tion between manufacturer and re- 
tailer. The latter will continue to 
concentrate on attractively priced 
promotions to attract the consumer 
This can be a good year for the fur- 
niture industry but it will take 
aggressive selling at all levels to 
make it so .. ALLENE A. STEARN, editor, 
Home Furnishings, New York 


BAS 


Readership is Proved 
Y ————s 


Independent auditor's certification, based on 
the November 1950 issue shows ... 93% of 
GAS" Circulation is verified as to readership. 


Verified for actual readership by statements from 
each name on our controlled circulation lists 
that he “Reads GAS regularly and wishes to 
continue receiving it.” 


by a qualified public accountant. 


Audited 


Identified for buying influence from the confidential 
—————_ customer-lists of 47 leading manufacturers 
who are actively selling this industry. 


Three-way certification eliminates questionable buying in- 
fluences, replaces unread copies with live read copies, re- 
duces non-productive distribution to an absolute minimum. 


A complete report of GAS’ three-way circulation certifica- 
tion, together with the first audited report on GAS’ 
readership is now ready . . . 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Largest 
Circulation 
in the Gas Industry 


BAS 


A Jenkins Publication * 198 S. Alvarado St. * Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Advertising Offices 
CLEVELAND 22 
19718 Lanbury Ave. 
WYoming 1-2587 


NEW YORK 18 
1) West 42nd St. 
CHickering 4-1969 


CHICAGO 3 TULSA 
1064 Peoples Gas Bidg. P.O. Box 4055 
WaAbash 2-2589 Tel. 2-2414 
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What and how 
Business Advertisers are 
advertising and selling! 


This latest and largest 
Composite Edition 
shows you. 


Now you can see, in compact 
and concise form, examples of 
how business advertised to 
business during March, 1951 


The Wall Street Journal 
Composite Edition includes 
one typical advertisement of 
each business advertiser using 
the only national business daily 
during March, 1951. 


160 advertisers told their 
business stories to the large and 
responsive readership of The 
Wall Street Journal during 
that single month. If you would 
like your free copy of this com- 
posite, with its 460 examples 
of current business advertising, 
simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to the address 
indicated. There is no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


3S OOO OO2eee 
g The Wall Street Journal I 
§ 44 Broad Street 
y New York 4, New York 


! Gentlemen 

Please send me, without obli- 
gation, a copy of your latest 
Composite Edition 

NAME 

FIRM 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 





MEW SALES POTENTIALS! 


... it’s the nation’s FASTEST GROWING 


HOSPITAL MARKET 


Just think of the new sales opportunities 
FOR SUPPLIES for you in the $250 Million ‘Southern 
Gillette and daughter Seuthera Gecpttals spend hospitals are now spending annually for 
didn't play but more than $250 MILLION 
annually 
NEW CONSTRUCTION PLUS the new sales potentials offered by 
more than $250 MILLION $250 Million in new hospitals now under 


in new facilities building . ae 4 ; 
= ae construction or in the blue print stage. 


STILL NEEDED PLUS the new sales the South will con- 
more than $1 BILLION in tinue to offer for a long time to come as 
new hospitals and facilities it builds to catch up with fast-growing 

needs. 


FOR 100% COVERAGE 


of this vast, growing, 14-state market . . . 


L00K 10 


SOUTER NOSPIALS 


the ONLY exclusively Southern journal 


As the official publication of the Southern state 
associations and of beth the Southeastern and 
Virginia-Carolinas Conferences, Southern Hos- 
pitals enjoys the respect of Southern institutions 
and the people whe run them. Edited and pub- 
lished by Southerners for Southerners, readership 
comes naturally! 


CLARK-SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 
218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 





saw . 
supplies. 


1 Gillette tee off 





the South deserves EXTRA Sales Effort 
SOUTHERN HOSPITALS provides it! 








Read 
ART DIRECTOR & STUDIO NEWS 


Get the news ort professionals ead for trends 
and development of art direction, Adv. & Edit. 
art, photography, typography, efc. 27th issue just 


out. 
Only $1.50 per yr. 12 isswes 


ART DIRECTOR & STUDIO NEWS 
” 


E. 51 St., N. ¥. 22 








S1mPSON-REILLY, LTD. 
Publishers Representatives 


n left: ABP President William Beard since 1928 - 
t Vance, American Lumberman; and LOS ANGELES HALLIBURTON BLDG. See McGraw-Hill advertisement 


e Brown, Fairchild Publishing Co SAN PRANCISCO CENTRAL TOWER on page 119 
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Equipment Design 
Engineers Public Utilities’ 


Engineers 


Practical know how’ 
tor busy engineers 
©. & 


Sales 
Engineers 


Operating 


Contractors Engineers 


Architects Engineers 


Engineers 
Industrial Plant 


Editorial content that builds mwa: 
readership | ngineers 
VENTILAT ING a v od, * teh yen Consulting 


Engineers 


tA ‘ t si? u t c new le er } 
ments in the helds if Air Conditioning, Re 
friweratior Heating, Piping, Ventilating and 
alhed service HEATING AND VENTI 
LATING is specifically edited to cover the 


af 


Government 
Engineers 


wi engi 


buildings 


hausting') re 
led-down results 
fort Current renewal percent 
ip t the fitt Straight tin 
1 & V is giving its readers what 
! want! 
Readership that builds sales 
Che sult this practical editorial job is 
t t read interest that carries 
the advertising pages 
f added impact. Ii 
who specify equip 
tor Air Conditioning 
elated services u 
in the magazine 
the practical 


ise in their w 








For all the Facts 
on Industrial and 
Trade Market Data 


LOOK in 


industrial Marketing's 1951 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET DATA BOOK 





See McGraw-Hill advertisment 
on page 119 





Neon’'s conventional campaign 


ntinuea trom page 38 





paper campaign 

The company’s emphasis on direct 
mail is founded on its conviction 
that the number of prospective cus- 
tomers is limited and that the com- 
pany knows who they are. Neon 
Products has a list of 15,000 prospec- 
tive customers, who are barraged 
consistently with direct mail, includ- 
ing the company’s external publica- 
tion. One of the first things the com- 
pany did when it went into plastic 
sign production was to sponsor a 
contest for renaming the publica- 
tion. The winner (of a television 
set) was chosen from 1,506 entries . . 
a 10% return on circulation 

The mailing list of the publication 
is edited carefully each month, and 
a reply inquiry card is enclosed with 
each copy. Several hundred orders 
have been enclosed as a result of in- 
quiries 

Neon Products sells its signs to 
many national advertisers who sell 
through extensive dealer systems. 
With the launching of the new Plexi- 
glas sign, the company began offer- 
ing these customers a new promo- 
tional service to help them merchan- 
dise the signs to their dealers. The 
service included the preparation of 
special sign manuals, produced spe- 
cifically for the customer and slanted 
toward his dealers 

In addition to advertising, the 
company added several hundred 
salesmen, who were equipped with 
kits including sample Plexiglas 
signs that light up just like the big 
ones to show the colors available. 
Salesmen also were equipped with 
color viewers to show customer in- 
stallations 

The new salesmen concentrated on 
small, local sign users, in contrast to 
the big national accounts solicited 
by the company’s long-standing 
“wholesaler” sales staff. The result 
was (1) a volume of small orders . . 
at a modest profit but coming in 
steadily and (2) extra promotion as 
the signs appeared on Main Street in 
cities and towns throughout the 
country where big national cus- 
tomers and prospective customers 
could see them. 

Byer & Bowman, Columbus, han- 


dies the company’s advertising 
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GO1/ circle on Readers’ Service cord 


27 case histories of how 
industrial equipment is bought 


It shows who was involved in the purchase, 
how he was involved and why. “Targets 
for sales" was prepared by Newsweek. Its 
74 pages are profusely illustrated . . 123 
pictures. 


6O2/ circle on Readers’ Service cord 


Too busy to prepare training, 
operation, maintenance manuals? 

Are you so “snowed under” that you don’t 
have time to work on badly needed manu- 
als, visual training aids, movies and slide 
films, etc.? More than 200 experts in art, 
advertising, photography and copy can give 
you high quality assistance . . quickly. 16 
pages and 34 pictures show you the facili- 
ties of Kling Studios, Chicago, one of the 
most modern and complete ort studios in 
the country. 


GOB / circle on Readers’ Service card 


How industry can use 
color television 

See how business and industry can use 
full-color television for sales presentations, 
demonstrations, technical training and 
visual education. “Now Color Television is 
here for government, business and educa- 
tion,” an 8-page, 4-color brochure gives ad- 
ditional details. Published by Remington 
Rand. 
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The Magic Key 

Most of us have heard of the 16 mm color 
movie, “The Magic Key,” which portrays 
advertising’s role in giving Americans the 
highest standard of living known to man. 
It shows how advertising creates jobs, and 
increases national wealth. Ideal for show- 
ings before management, sales groups, 
employes, students and general audiences. 
A descriptive folder has been prepared by 
the committee on advertising, Chamber of 
Commerce of U. S. 











Fis % Send for these helpful selling tools 
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Picture tour through How to write 


magazine publishing organization good export advertising copy 
Want to see how a big magazine over- “Concerning Export Advertising Copy ..“ 
ates? This 64page booklet takes you is the title of a 16-page booklet bulging with 
through all departments of a well known good “do” and “don't” suggestions for 
publishing house . . editorial, advertising those who have anything to do with ex- 
sales, scheduling, composing room, press port advertising. Also included are 23 ex- 
room, bindery, circulation, promotion, re- amples of good export ads. Offered by Mc 
search, purchasing, etc. Offered by Mere- Graw-Hill. 

dith Publishing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 








Seeeeeeeeeeeeee seece 608/ circle on Readers’ Service card 
COG / circle on Readers’ Service card Technique for proper and easy 
Better ideas and techniques for reading of business papers 
“Reading for Profit” was written for those 
trade show exhibits whe win “S Gaste Gb ant teew One® 
Here’s a new monthly publication de read as much as I'd like to.” It tells how 
signed to assist you in planning exhibits to avoid “spending” time you can't afford. 


and displays. The publication also includes If you're int ted in t ing your read- 
a calendar of forthcoming trade shows, Pub- ing ability, get a copy of this booklet, Offer- 


lished by Displaymasters, Inc., Minneapolis. ed by the Oil and Gas Journal. 














% Pleose print or type information 
Readers’ Service Dept. 


5106 


Please send me the following 
research and media data... 





























*Note inquiries for items 
not serviced beyond Sept. 15, 1951 











BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. $5, Suc. 518, P. L. & R., Chicago, ML 











Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St, Chicago 11, IL 
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Picture Story of Ad Agency 


For some unknown reason, many adver- 
tising agencies never get around to talk- 
ing about themselves. Not so with James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., Inc. Each year they 
publish an annual report which is much 
more than an annual report . . for it's an in- 
teresting picture story of how a large agency 
operates, and what it accomplishes. Well 
worth reading. 20 pages. 


SSCS SSS SESS REECE SEE ee eee eeee 
610/ circle on Readers’ Service cord 
Match books for 

industrial advertising? 

In recent years, many industrial adver- 
tisers have started using match book ad- 
vertising as a part of their regular cam- 
paign. Lion Match Co., Inc., New York, 
offers a manual which tells what match 
book advertising can do and the many 
ways it can be used. 





\ 


G11/ circle on Readers’ Service cord 
Useful business gift 


Looking for a practical premium or busi- 
ness gift? Here's information about a com- 
bination “postal scale-rulerletter opener.” 
A clever arrangement enables you to weigh 
envelopes . . up to three ounces. Bakelite 
Division, Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 
will send descriptive literature. 


G12/ circle on Readers’ Service card 
Chart shows how turnover of key 
men in industry is increasing 


Under normal conditions, 497 men out of 
every 1,000 are on the move in a given 12- 
month period. But in a national emergency, 
this figure jumps to 629. This often calls for 
changes in advertising, selling and market- 
ing policies. McGraw-Hill offers a pocket 
size chart which tells the complete story. 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. $10, P. L. & R_ Chicago, Ii 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St, Chicago 11, IL 


® Please print or type information below 





























CITY & ZONE 
*Note inquiries for items listed 


not serviced beyond Sept. 15, 1951 


613/ circle on Readers’ Service cord 
New publication for advertisers 
of building products 


This new bulletin, a monthly, summarizes 

developments in building products perti- 
nent to merchandising, marketing and copy 
problems. It forecasts new markets and 
singles out new applications of existing 
products, Offered by The Magazine of 
Building. 





G14/ circle on Readers’ Service cord 
You can use fluorescent papers 
in industrial advertising 


Fluorescent papers, which glow with 
luminous intensity comparable to neon, can 
be used for labels, posters, window dis- 
plays, price tags, signs, pennants, cut-out 
letters, etc. Radiant Color Co., Oakland, Cal., 
offers a color card. 


615/ circle on Readers’ Service card 
Market survey for advertisers of 


automotive equipment and fuel 


This study covers the ownership of auto- 
motive equipment and the use of fuel among 
farm operators. Data includes makes of 
equipment; brands of fuel and lubricants; 
frequency, quantity and time of purchases. 
Prepared by Missouri Ruralist. 





$1G/ circle on Readers’ Service card 
Fundamentals of successful 
advertising to paint trade 


Written to help those who must adver. 
tise to the paint trade, this booklet offers 
good advise to anyone interested in adver- 
tising. Sections discuss, (1) selecting an 
advertising agency, (2) merchandising ad- 
vertising to salesmen, (3) importance of 
advertising continuity. Published by Amer- 
ican Paint Journal Co., St. Louis. 
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EXAMPLE NO. 12 


passed the Robinson-Patman Act,” 
he said. “If the act means what the 
Supreme Court said, then Congress 
certainly labored and brought forth Among manufacturers of 


omane. AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY AND TRACTORS— 


Enough Paper . . Nationa! Produc- 
tion Authority has its fingers cross- 
ed on printing paper and packaging 
materials. Printing and publishing 
committees visiting here in the past 
few days have been told that there 
should be enough if everyone is 
careful. 

NPA will allocate pulp in an ef- 
fort to assure “halanced” production 
of the most essential grades 

Catalogs and most other forms of 
printed advertising have been taken 
out from under price control, just 239 MAJOR PLANTS EMPLOY 199.534 
as they were during World War II 


Office of Price Stabilization says —account for 94% of total employment, 
these products are hard to control 94% f 1 ° “s his ind ; 
It feels the printing industry is suf- /© OF proc uction ‘In this in¢ ustry. 


ficiently competitive to assure rea- ; oo 
The latest McGraw-Hill Census identifies each and every one of 


these 289 key plants — those with over fifty employees — by name, 
Trouble Ahead . . The next three location, number of employees, and chief product manufactured. 
months will be the most trouble- The Agricultural Machinery and Tractor field is only one of 
some, so far as the industrial mobili- 144 segments of manufacturing industry. In each of these 144 seg- 
zation program is concerned. Offi- ments, McGraw-Hill’s Census isolates, identifies, classifies and 
cials know that it will take several rates the worthwhile manufacturing plants. 


sonable prices 


weeks to get all essential industries 

under the Controlled Materials Plan 

Meanwhile bottlenecks are inevi- 

table ‘Hill's Cont 
During the third quarter NPA The basic purpose of — se where manufactur 

will buttress CMP by issuing DO publishing control. Knowing ys to concentrate Our © a 

n the worth-while plan 

s. Comparable company 

other industries 

9 activity 

plants 


better 
inving Census " . 
ers are, their 
circulation 


priorities to assure production of de- size, what they ; contact, © 

ivities, by mo! ' lant 
yore buying influences pee pert ono the 
a d and mai tnaty- 
- Iso develope is continuin 
pag hy . objective, and the result, of por nces in key 
pnd = aaa paid audience of buying intive 
on up-to-the-me ‘ 
dustries . . which include most indus- for McGraw-Hill advertisers. 
trial equipment . . will come through details on McGraw-Hill’s 

e . 

the third quarter at about 100% of Complete such statistics oS 


nsus, showing , 
their base period production rates 1949 Ce by employee size 


lant distribution i oe 
Consumer goods industries will be p anor ye > 


fense-supporting items such as com- 
ponents and machine tools 
NPA chief Manly Fleischmann be- 


lieves that defense-supporting in- 


oups, d 
held to 65% of base steel, 60% of peed by by states, on 


ined in a 32- 

base c or 0% base al - e all containe ; , 
ase copper and 5 of base alumi other por SATA BOOK. Write us 
w-Hill man for @ 


regions, 


num. Unit output will vary with the page MA 
or ask your McGro 








ingenuity of the producer 
Consumer goods industries are copy. 

having misgivings about NPA’s ex- 

periment with “open end” CMP .. a 

plan which requires them to take 


their chances in the open market. It’s ; d ’ 
Fleischmann’s idea: he thinks it will @® McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. oo) 
reduce the amount of paper work 930 WEST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


a aha . 
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America’s Leaders Recognize 


[LINN Binders as a Selling Force 


Any of these industrial leaders would tell you that Heinn quality 
means high quality . . . obvious in better appearance, operating 
ease and long, economical service. No matter what your special 
needs in sales-producing loose-leaf catalogs or brochures, Heinn’s 
exclusive features can give you better value than you ever re- 


ceived before. Write now—no obligation. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
322 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
ts MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


picture of a 


reader 


Readers of the Iron and Steel Engineer are a satisfied 
group because the editorial articles appearing in this 
No. 1 publication of the steel industry are actually 
requested by them. It keeps them abreast of *‘what's 
going on” in the industry. The advertising pages pro- 
vide ideas for cutting costs, improving efficiency, and 
for increasing production in their plants. Are you reach- 
ing these diligent readers who are the important buyers 
in this billion dollar annual steel mill market? Get the 
Iron and Steel Engineer facts today. 


Write for N.1.A.A. Sales Promotion 


1010 Empire Building 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


and keep controls to a minimum. 
But he has promised consumer 
goods industry that if he’s wrong, 
they will eventually get “under the 
tent.” 


Living Index Attacked . . Labor 
Department is a bit embarrassed 
over the House labor subcommittee 
hearings on the cost of living in- 
dex of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Unions have attacked the 
index . . used as arbiter in escalator 
clauses of wage contracts . . on the 
grounds that it understates infla- 
tion. On the other hand, manage- 
ment is saying BLS does a fine job. 
“BLS is one of the outstanding re- 
search organizations of the country,” 
John A. Gebhart, research director 
of NAM testified. “Its index is far 
superior to any other cost-of-living 
yardstick.” 


ABCs of CMP .. For business men 
puzzled about government opera- 
tions, Defense Production Adminis- 
tration has issued a 3l-page guide- 
book, “Mobilization Guide for 
Small Business,” available on re- 
quest from any field office of the De- 
partment of Commerce. It contains 
such information as: how to be 
placed on government bid lists; 
methods of financing plant construc- 
tion; how to appeal for hardship re- 
lief from controls and regulations; 
how to get help in obtaining needed 
machinery and operating supplies. 

For salesmen who want to have 
a general understanding of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, ask a nearby 
Commerce Department field office 
for “ABC’s of CMP.” It’s brief and 
non-technical; helps you talk intelli- 
gently on the subject 





Direct Mail Advertising Association . . has 


inced a $265,448,479 v of dir 


Ayer & Gillett Agency . . Charlotte, N. C 
has been appointed to direct the advertis- 
{ Radiator Specialty Co., Charlotte 





Problems in marketing 





Don’t be ‘included out” ® 
msi tim ma beer wooed” 6M the BIG orders for Gili iv 


which summarizes the readership 
studies. However, the narrator, in 
trying to be interesting has developed \ 


an unfortunate sort of posite or — COMSEFUCHION equipment!- i 


promotional ballyhoo in his voice 





that would be likely to give general 

‘ “ es . "esslo é ne : : “ “ae 
st pecs 7 . om - : aoet - Before project bids are requested, you may be “included out 
was trying to sell something rather if the civil engineer plans the project without taking your 
equipment into consideration. 


Before the bids are submitted, you may be “included out” 
Blimps, babes at show because the contractor's civil engineer laid out the construc- 
tion plant without figuring how your equipment might do 
the job more economically. You can’t sell dozers if it’s deter- 
mined to use draglines or vice-versa. 


than to make an unbiased report on 


reader ship 





advertis : anager, ho dreamed . 
a ager ayaa tater yes Before your salesman can get to the key man on the project, 


you may be “included out’ because that particular vice 
president or project manager is a civil engineer who had 
decided that the equipment he read about in CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING is the make he wants. 


up the affair said, “We noted that a 
great many people appeared very 
fascinated with the sign and would 
stand watching it go around for con- 


siderable periods of time. Perhaps 


some of this interest was a hold-over You CAN be “included” on those BIG orders by keeping the 
from their early days when they en- civil engineers thinking in terms of your equipment. Tell 
joyed playing with toy trains.” them “how and why” in CIVIL ENGINEERING, the only mag- 

Traffic Service Corp., Chicago, azine published exclusively for civil engineers. Circulation 


publishers of Traffic World, added a now 32,000. 
touch of polish to the exposition 

in fact 8,000 touches of polish by 

temporarily adding a couple of shoe 


shine boys to their staff. The results 
during the five days of the exposi- 
tion, more than 4,000 gave in to the 


urge to get a shoe shine for free 


After the first day or two, TSC’s x 
shoe shine emporium found it neces- ~~. 
sary to open a half hour ahead of the 
official exposition opening time in 
The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


order to get the personnel from oth- . 
Published by 


The American Society of Civil Engineers 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


er exhibits properly groomed to re- 
ceive the day’s crowds. 
Ice cold pineapple juice did a job 








for Matson Lines, cargo carriers from 
the west coast to the Orient. Thirsty sini ce aie 
pdb re ty ’ Since the Market Data Book 4a ) " 
conventioneers gulped down 8,500 . a t 
: Number is placed in a handy Bi 
cups of the stuff in five days. While P 
spot near my desk, you will find 
quenching thirsts, prospective ship- hed ever @ period of time 2 te 
pers were exposed to a message on referred to quite often. The best 
minimizing cargo damage losses way to show my appreciation 
with the help of Matson Lines, nat- would be to send you an old 
urally copy with all the thumb prints 
The exposition, sponsored by Ma- proving how often the pages 
terial Handling Institute, was man- have been turned.” 
aged by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., New —Amo O. Witt, 


York 

Mgr. Sales Promotion 
Cast F. Eeflegs . . has been appointed ad Schramm, Inc. See McGraw-Hill advertisement 
wa. “eheman a Laken Caeeees West Chester, Penna. on page 119. 
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Here is your complete 


Accept marketing as science 


ed tron age 50 





Ceramic Market 
Coverage! 


C. B. (Ceramic Bulletin) goes to 
executives and technologists in 
each of the following fields: 


¥ Glass: Plants manufacturing Optical 
Glass, Container Gloss, Sheet Gloss, Table- 
wore, Fibre Gloss 


¥ White Wares: Plonts manufacturing 
Earthen Ware, Stone Ware, Dental Porcelain 
Tableware, Tile 


¥ Refractories: Plants manufacturing 
Crucibles, Fire Brick, Insulating Fire Brick, 
Special Bodies, Silica Brick, Basic Brick 


¥ Structural Clay Products: Pionts 
manufacturing Drain Tile, Brick, Building Tile 
Sewer Pipe 


¥ Porcelain Enamels: Pionts manv- 
facturing Sheet Steel Enamel, Cast Iron 
Enamel, Art Ware 


V Abrasives: Plants manufacturing 
Wheels, Grit. 


¥ Material and Equipment: 
Readers of C. B. are interested in all forms 
of ceramic materials and equipment 


v Design: Leading artists and designers 
of ceramic products read C. B. for a tnow!l- 
edge of ceramic material and mfg. methods. 
¥ Educational: C. 8B. is specified as 
text-book material in universities and is recog- 
nized os “required reading.” 

¥ Cements: Plants manufacturing Spe- 
cial Purpose Cement, High Aluminum Ce- 
ment, Portland Cement 


CIRCULATION 5,612 


Ceramic Bulletin 


Dept. C8 
2525 N. High St.. Columbus 2, Ohio 
THE AMERICAN CERAM! CIETY 





us / Industrial Marketing 


wish you to think that I am unaware 
of the faults of capitalism. Within 
the sphere of the economics of our 
I believe 
there are two long-range problems. 
One problem is the long-term eco- 


free enterprise system, 


nomic consequence of the rapid ex- 
pansion of industry in which we are 
In 1953, for example, the 
installed generating capacity of the 
business-managed electrical power 
industry will be 93 million kilowatts 
a 35 % increase in three years . 


engaged 


almost double the capacity ten years 
ago. There are other examples 

What will we do with all this pro- 
ductive capacity when this so-called 
limited emergency of unlimited 
duration” is over? Will markets be 
glutted? 

The second problem lies in the 
situation that has been 
created by higher and more rigid 


serious 


production costs 

With a much higher break-even 
point, companies that experience a 
relatively minor decrease in volume, 
lower prices, or an increase in sell- 
ing costs, will suffer a major decrease 
in profit 

American business management 
one day will be called upon to pro- 
duce successful solutions to these 
two problems 

If management fails to produce 
these solutions, the consequences 
will be most grave. Each part of the 
economy, and most emphatically the 
political and the taxing bodies, ac- 
tually will share the responsibility 
for that economic failure; yet should 
failure occur, business management 
alone, will be blamed. Opportunity 
will then be created for full govern- 
ment intervention, and many of our 
people will unquestionably be in- 

ined to leave their newly fortified 
faith in capitalism and turn again to 
centralized state planning 

Wherein lies the answer? We must 
accept a new concept of the top man- 
their 
personalities, their functions, their 


agement men themselves 


nethods 


Men who forge ..to the top in 
American business are usually men 
They get there by their 
ability to act, to do things, and to get 
the top, 


of action 


things done. But once at 


they find it most difficult to realize 
that the time has come to stop doing 
and to emphasize thinking. There is 
irony in the fact that the aggressive- 
ness and capacity for action which 
carry men to the top are the very 
qualities most likely to limit them at 
the top. 

The problems of American busi- 
ness have grown far bigger than the 
capabilities of any one man. The key 
executive today must rely on more 
than just his personality, experience, 
or opinion. 

This fact, widely recognized, is 
quite generally ignored in practice. 
How many top executives do you 
know who pace themselves care- 
fully and allot their time in direct 
ratio to the importance of the work? 
How many do you know who are so 
absorbed with details that they have 
no time to think . . who are always 
busy, always doing, and take no time 
to plan? 

Top management must espouse 
organized planning. Forward plan- 
ning in business is universally ad- 
mired. But how many are doing it? 
Top management is grappling catch- 
as-catch-can with today’s problems 
without relating them to tomorrow's 

Management must accept the prin- 
ciple that marketing . . and particu- 
larly that segment of marketing call- 
ed selling . . is a science 
Selling is . . a last segment of busi- 
ness activity surrounding which an 
aura of mystery seems to prevail 
This results from thinking carried 
down from the era of the great per- 
sonal salesmen. Selling then was as 
scientific as an expense account. The 
rule governing price was simply to 
get rid of the product at the highest 
price, even though such a price 
might decelerate use of the product 
and aid a competitive industry. 

A planned organization job in 
marketing can synthesize selling in- 
to as precise a science as any other 
segment of a business enterprise. 
Distribution is the one uncharted 
field wherein American business 
management can increase efficiency, 
thereby cutting costs and insuring 
survival. This means both an in- 
crease in the number of customers 
and an increase in the quantity of 
goods sold. 

For nearly eleven years demand 
for almost everything has almost 
continuously exceeded supply. If we 





are to mass-produce customers on 
the scale which will be required in 
the post-emergency years, we will 
need a trained, coordinated, proper- 
ly supervised selling force 

We need to plan what we wish to 
sell, how much we wish to sell, to 
whom we propose to sell, and how 
much we will be willing to pay to 
sell. We will need to plan sales by 
product, grade, size, area, and cus- 
tomer. Such plans do not exist to- 
day in any degree remotely approxi- 
mating our probable need. 

Management will have to make 
wise use of market research 


Analyses of markets . . Manage- 
ment must have analyses of markets, 
of general business conditions, of 
consumer preferences, of product 
testing, of statistics useful in public 
relations. It must measure market 
potentials, set sales quotas, select 
distribution channels and plan ad- 
vertising campaigns. It must know 
where sales time is being wasted and 
how selling operations may be im- 
proved 

Marketing research can help the 
executive predict, decide, and act . 
soundly and accurately 

Free enterprise makes one lone 
demand. It must be permitted to op- 
erate as it is meant to operate This 
means a system of free prices and 
wages .. . It calls for full freedom in 
choice of work, freedom of selection 
by consumers, freedom in exchange 
of the means of production 

I have not used the word freedom 
three times carelessly. The lesson of 
our age is that all freedoms are based 
on economic freedom. Economic lib- 
erty is only one among our several 
liberties, and it is neither the great- 
est nor is it the most precious; yet 
surely we have learned that those 
who have lost economic liberties in- 
evitably lost all the other liberties. 





Emil G. Stanle 


Froved readership 
that gets ACTION! 


Reader inquiries — averaging over 7000 per month — prove 
that HEATING & PLUMBING EQUIPMENT NEWS 


gets action. For example 


(from a manufacturer of packaged chimneys) 


". . . It might interest you to know that we have 
received exactly 271 inquiries as the result of this 


, 


article .. .” (Final count was 483.) 


from a manufacturer of industrial heating 
' 





equipment) “. .. The resp was phe 
We can count 435 coupons from the advertisement 
and many, many letters we feel sure originated 


from the ad. . .” 


(from a manufacturer of hand tools) “... Sales 
leads and orders have swamped us. So far we have 
counted well over 400 inquiries, and 89 orders, 


most with check attached . . .” 


HPEN is the only new equipment magazine covering the 
heating and plumbing business. Its circulation to over 35,000 
heating and plumbing contractors is the largest in the field 
Reach these important buyers each month at lower cost per 
thousand than any other magazine in the field. Reach them 
hrough the magazine that can show proved reader interest 
in the types of products you want to sell HEATING & 
PLUMBING EQUIPMENT NEWS 


An Industrial Press Publication 


HEATING & PLUMBING Sa 


148 LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 





e’s an Ad Manager 
who uses... 


m <€ DIESEL PROGRESS! 


Because he has found that DIESEL 
PROGRESS is the only magazine which 


completely covers all market facets of the Diesel Industry — ">, > 
today, more than ever, a tremendously important market. 


Write today for DIESEL PROGRESS Market and Media File. 
Rex W. Wadman, Editor end Publisher 


Editorial and Production Office Advertising Office 
816 N. Loe Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Catif 2 West 45th St. New York 19. NY 
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i ELI IBLE Latest Metals Prices 
TIMEL) News of Metals 
DAIL 


More Metals Advertising Than Any 
Other Medium 


OVER 
33,000 


Purchasing and Management 
executives—who directly control 
or influence purchases of metals, 
equipment, and machinery—are 
regularly reading, 5 days each 
week, over 


112,000 


Paid Subscriber Copies 
Subscription Rate 
$20. a Yeor 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of 
the Steel and Metal Industries 


Roundup of Metals Supply 
and Demand 


18 Cliff Street 4 New York 38, N.Y 
\ 














No Free ELEPHANTS 


WOOD PRODUCTS didn't build its 


v aways 


if it's WOOD, you could—with 
WOOD PRODUCTS! 


Send for imposing 
list of subscribers 
AND ADVERTISERS 


\V/\Vfoo 


PRODUCTS 


343 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 4 








Put ‘sell’ in sales quotations 





viously the “farming out” of quota- 
tion-making can never be 100% 
Several factors determine the ori- 
gin of the sales quotations. Among 
them are 
1. Nature of the industry 


and selling practices established over 


buying 


the years 

2. Nature of the products being 
quoted . . are they special or custom 
products, or standard, stock items? 

3. Size of the company intensity 
of distribution coverage 

4. Characteristics of the buyer 
is the buyer a long-time customer, 
or a new one? Is it a government 
agency 


Although 


patterns are not clear cut, it is gener- 


industry-to-industry 


ally true that most companies quote 
on all standard products from thei 
branch offices. In those industries 
such as the machine tool, engineer- 
ing services, and production equip- 
ment almost all quotations for spe- 
cially engineered or custom built 
products are quoted directly from 
the home office where the services 
of the engineering and research de- 
partments are readily available 

It seems apparent, nevertheless, 
that industrial companies are recog- 
nizing the advantages of having all 
but the most complicated quotation 
made in their branch sales offices 
The close 
the element of time, and the ability 
to have at hand all of the pertinent 


more personal contact, 


facts are just a few of these advan- 
tages 
Hugh Seyfarth, vice-president, 
Dunbar Glass Corp., Dunbar, W. Va.., 
tells why his company has adopted 
the sales quotation brochure tech- 
nique 
“Our theory is that you can’t give a 
customer too much information 
when he is attempting to understand 
new problems in a material with 
which he is not familiar. If all of the 
nformation is carried by mail, all the 
more reason to supply him with 
eve rything he might need. So often 
there is a considerable time lag from 
time the quotation is received 
intil the order is actually executed 
To keep our sales material with 
yur quotation, we have prepared a 


general quotation brochure and fold- 


er to hold all of this information just 
so we can keep the ‘sell’ right with 
the actual figures. By stapling our 
letter, quotation sheet or literature 
in this dual purpose folder, we hope 
to keep our message alive at the 
time critical decisions are made. 
One's present customers are always 
potential prospects for other prod- 
ucts, so on the back page we have 
tried to present our story about the 
other things we make.” 

Another company using this idea 
is Davidson Corp., Chicago. W. C 
Raftery, vice-president in charge of 
sales, observed: 

“Through regional sales schools 
we are in process of developing a 
pattern of adequate sales portfolios, 
which will include specifications and 
prices. On the premise that higher 
priced equipment frequently re- 
quires committee action to purchase, 
we want our sales to stress the bene- 
fits as we see them and not rely on 
our story being garbled in presenta- 
tion 

“Putting the advantages down on 
paper backed with proper exhibits, 
prevents overselling. It is good prac- 
tice to use a separate sheet for actual 
quotation, delivery, etc., so that after 
committee action, the sheet may be 
forwarded to the purchasing depart- 
ment.” 

While the Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
New York, doesn’t use the brochure 
form of sales quotation, it does pre- 
pare a “Proposal and Specification” 
folder which is attached to the letter 
of quotation. It is so presented that 
it may be signed and form a legal 
contract. Often such proposal forms 
consist of nearly eighty pages, ac- 
cording to S. T. Mackenzie, sales 


manager 


The trend . . in sales quotations is to 
make them as complete as possible 
with hard-hitting sales theme 
throughout. J. C. Hebert, general 
sales manager, Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt., said 
“We feel every quotation should be 
complete in every respect giving de- 
tailed specifications and distinct 
knowledge of what the quotation 
covers, and try to justify the pur- 
chase of the machine in a letter ac- 
companying the quotation. We feel 
that all quotations have to be silent 
salesmen, because in the purchase 
of capital goods the final decision is 





made by a group of people, and in 
most cases our representative only 
has an opportunity to contact one 
or two out of the group making the 
final decision.” 

Harry M. Brown, sales manager, 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., 
East Liverpool, O., observed that the 
pattern of his company’s quotations 
varies greatly because of the wide 
range of standard and specially built 
products. But one factor is always 
highlighted. The sales quotation 
must be as complete as possible, an- 
swering all specific questions plus 
incorporating all other information 
vital to the needs of the customer 
prospect. 

E. L. Weinthaler, vice-president, 
Conveyor Systems, Chicago, put it 
in a nutshell: “It is our opinion that 
all the ‘ammunition’ one has should 
accompany the quotation.” 

Backing up that opinion were B 
A. Hilliard, general sales manager, 
Bryon Jackson Co., Los Angeles; H. 
D. Bissell, director of merchandising, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis; and P. A. Steed, 
vice-president, J. L. Ferguson Co., 
Joliet, Til. 

As the trend of doing a more com- 
plete selling job with individual 
quotations continues, there also has 
apparently been increasing attention 
paid to methods of judging the re- 
sults or effectiveness of industrial 
sales quotations. Naturally the con- 
summation of the ultimate sale is the 
best yardstick. 

When such end results are not im- 
mediately forthcoming, it is impor- 
tant for the sales force to employ a 
thorough follow-up system to deter- 
mine the reasons for the delay or de- 
cisions not to buy. One important 
reason could be the inadequacy of 
the sales quotation. Mr. Brockman 
said: 

“Of course, in times such as the 
machine tool industry is going 
through at the moment, losses are not 
too important. Nevertheless, we keep 
an accurate account as much as we 
are able, on all outstanding quota- 
tions. When they are lost, we want 
to know the reasons why.” 

The sales quotation is the final 
link in the selling process. All the 
good market preparation done by 
advertising, all the constructive sell- 
ing and service work done by the 
sales force may be wasted if, at the 
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IT PAYS 


to advertise 


in a publication 


where the audience 


pays to see you... 


McGraw-Hill Publications 
reach the largest paid 
audience of business and 
industrial buyers in the world. 
Basic circulation principles are 
qe wo" discussed in a new McGraw- 
va Hill booklet, “‘Intrinsic Values 
Qe cixer® of Paid Circulation.” Ask your 
McGraw-Hill man for your 
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- “Incidentally, you will 


probably be interested 


in knowing that inquiries from 
Chemical Engineering Progress out- 
numbered the next nearest publica- 
tion by almost three to one.” 
With this sentence, MR. A. B. 
ASCH, of the ASCH EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, states a discovery he 
shares with many executives of 
leading manufacturing companies 
— the fact that CEP gets action 
from a concentrated audience of 
men in responsible charge of pro- 
cess industries activities, who natu- 
rally have an alert buying interest 
in equipment, instrumentation, 
chemicals and raw materials. 


m CEP 
THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES! 
PAID 
CIRCULATION 


of 
CEP 
has 
doubled 
in 
3% years 


Semen: 


beds C4 tte 


REACHES 
the Wlaa ta 
120 East 41st Street, New York 17 
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moment of purchase, the sales quo- 
tation falls down . . if the information 
is incomplete, or if someone else's 
quotation does a better job of selling 
the men who put their final approv- 
al on the purchase men who, by 
the way, may have been inaccessible 
to the salesman 

The sales quotation . . the next-to- 
end result of all sales and promotion 
may be the most 
important single link, said Donald M 
Pattison, vice-president in charge of 
sales, Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land. It is nevertheless all too often 
treated only as a clerical detail. So, 
Mr. Pattison concluded, it is obvious 


action activity . 


that few assignments of sales man- 
agement can be more important or 
more productive than “putting as 
much ‘sell’ into a sales quotation as 
it is possible to do.” 


Today's sales incomes. . 


ntinued from page 





should be made even more frequent 
ly and carefully 


3. Measure each man to see 
how close he comes to ideal 


There are 


which to measure salesmen 


many yardsticks 

Volume of business 

Profitability of business 

Rate of progress 

Freedom from adjustment, returns, 
omplaints 

Performance on credits and collec- 
tions 

Special skills such as merchandis- 
ing, engineering ability to handle 
difficult customers 

General worth (merit rating) 

When these three steps are com- 
pleted it will be possible to compute 
the three most important guideposts 
in designing a compensation plan: 

l The 
practical purposes, this is frequently 
computed as the average of the top 


maximum earnings. For 


10°. of the salesmen 
2. The average, or median, which- 
ever is most significant 


3. The minimum 


4. Divide the proposed pay 


into its two components 


1. The 


salary 


guaranteed income, 


2. The 
variable incentive 
A straight salary provides a max- 


approximate amount of 


imum of control and managerial re- 
sponsibility, but a minimum of in- 
centive. A straight commission pro- 
vides a maximum of incentive, but 
little control. In periods of unpredic- 
table volume it is usually better to 
pay mostly salary, plus a small in- 
centive 


5. What incentive rate 
should be assigned 
to each product or task? 


Product A carries a gross profit 
of 80°, product B shows only 20% 
gross profit. Should both carry the 
same rate of commission or incen- 
The following formula will 
serve as a guide, although the final 
be modified for 
strategy reasons 

Gross Profit + Absorption of 
Overhead—Selling Cost 

Incentive Weighting 


tive? 


figure may sales 


The comparative profitability of 
products usually varies considerably 
in a buyer’s market, as compared 
with a seller’s market, and can lose 
all significance when merchandise is 
short. 


6. Determine how often 
payment should be made 


The salary portion of the income 
is usually paid weekly, bi-weekly or 
monthly, the frequency is of only 
importance. The 
which 
the salesman work harder for . . 

$20 a week? 

$250 a quarter? 

$1,000 a year? 

The answer isn’t always what the 


important 
bonus 


minor 


question is this will 


boss thinks it is 


7. Remove the roadblocks 
to a better compensation plan 


A good compensation plan 
spark in a good sales force, but man- 
agement must remove the roadblocks 
before the salesmen can move. The 
common 


puts 


following are the more 
peacetime roadblocks 

1. Are the territories equitably 
balanced? If Territory A has $3,000,- 
000 potential, and Territory B has 
$30,000 potential, the same compen- 
sation plan may not work for beth. 

2. Is the product permanently sal- 





REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERING... 


WANT 
a 
COOL CUSTOMER? 


A customer, shopping in air 
7, buys 
more! That's a fact contrib- 
uting to the sensational 
growth of refrigerating and 
air conditioning. If you sup- 
ply any of the thousands of 
components ond raw ma- 
terials used by the Original 
Equipment Manufacturers 
in this 3 billion dollar mar- 
ket, sell ‘em through adver- 
tising in Refrigerating En- 
gineering. 





Went details? 
Write Today! 


Refrigerating — 


Engineering — 
The Americon Society of — 


Refrigerating ineers 
40 W. 40th St. New York 18,NY. 








Proud of Your Product? 


ra GIVE IT 
ee 


its. THE MARK 
“\\ OF QUALITY 


A METAL NAME PLATE 


They look better longer 


There bd real sales making value na sparkling 
metal name plate produced by our skilled 
craftsmen. We gladly cooperate with sales and 
advertising executives in creating name plates 
which provide standout identification and spot- 
light the product. For detailed information and 


quotations, without obligation, write 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 W. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Il!., Dept. G 


Dodge Mtg. Corporation, Mishawaka, indiana 


able? An improved compensation 
plan won't revive the buggy-whip 
industry 

3. Are the salesmen properly se- 
lected? If the sales force is a hodge- 
podge of genius and mediocrity, two 
or even three plans may be needed. 

4. Are the salesmen properly 
trained and supervised? A good com- 
pensation plan is an essential tool of 
good management. . 
tute for it. 

These are the seven basic steps in 
building a good sales compensation 
plan, and it is very rare that a thor- 
oughly satisfactory plan can be de- 
vised without going meticulously 
through all seven .. . whether in a 
buyer’s market or a seller’s market. 
In a transitional or disturbed period 
it is advisable to make frequent quick 
reviews of all steps with the idea of 
determining if a thorough review is 
needed. Mistakes can be avoided, but 
only through constant managerial 
watchfulness . .. by a constant meas- 
uring of present results against past 
experience within the company, and 


never a substi- 


against present experience outside 


the company 


The unbelievable is hurting 
advertising, Young asserts 


® prTtsBuRGH . . Unbelievable adver- 
tising has reduced the buyer’s con- 
advertising generally, 


co-founder of 


fidence in 
John Orr Young, 
Young & Rubicam, New York agen- 
cy, asserted at a meeting of the 
Pittsburgh chapter of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 

“If I had to choose between the 
vulgar and the unbelievable in ad- 
vertising, I would take the vulgar,” 
Mr. Young said. “A vulgar advertise- 
ment is far less offensive to the sen- 
sitive ear and eye than the advertise- 
ment that makes patently false or 
exaggerated claims. Fortunately, 
vulgarity seems to be on the decline. 
I wish the same were true of the un- 
believable.” 

The agency seeking new business, 
Mr. Young said, will often find that 
its client is the best prospect. He ob- 
served that a favorite Y&R tactic asa 
business getter is to ask a client for 
the most unprofitable product in his 
line. This frequently turns out to be 
the “foot in the door” to the entire 
account, Mr. Young said. 








The Super-f Market in the Hea Heart 


of America’s Industrial Futur Future 


This Single Book 
Does a 6-Stale Job 


IN THE CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY does o 
tremendous selling job, reaching 6600 leading 
contractors, architects, engineers and others 
concerned with localized construction in the 
wealthy area listed below. it brings IM- 
PORTANT news os it contains “Bids Wanted,” 
“Contracts Awarded,” etc., the LIFEBLOOD 
of the entire industry, as well as personal and 
localized news. Hence Eager Readership and 
intense pulling power 


74.75% to 0.5%!!! 

A recent survey showed that CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY is read regularly by nearly 
75% of your prospects in this field, os com- 
pored with—from 0.5% to only 11% (EIGHT 
other well-known journals.) Se ne other book 
Is needed to cover this rich area. Why 
scatter your shot when you can get this con- 
centrated circulation? 

C.N.M. reports oll important construction 
activities in Oklahoma, Eastern Missouri, 
Arkansas, Western Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 
MONTHLY 


Little Rock, Arkonses 











There's mew business 

to be had in 1951 in 
every field of public works. 
Ask for the first complete, 
detailed data file on this 
$3,850,000,000 market—with 
leads on new sales and 


how to go ofter them. 


Batic Works 


h Street - New York 17, N.Y 


June 19st / 121 








DISCOVER THE RAILROAD MARKET 


Send For These Two Pamphiets 


1. The Market Guide to Railroads —a 
complete and clear picture of today's 
great opportunity to sell to railroads; 
and 


>» MODERN RAILROADS’ Reader 
Service Survey —a_ behind-the-scenes 
view of your audience written by rail- 
road buyers! Product by product, de- 
partment by department—you'll learn 
of the railroad buyers’ interest in your 
product as revealed in one of the most 
remarkable surveys ever made the 
QUESTIONNAIRE THAT PRO 
DUCED MORE REPLIES THAN 
ANY OTHER MAGAZINE HAS 
RAILROAD CIRCULATION! 


SELL THE RAILROAD MARKET 


FIVE YEARS AGO it was necessary to 
advertise in two or three publications to 
reach executive, departmental and pur- 
chasing influences in the complex sys- 
tem of railroad buying 

Today, veteran railroad supply men, 
progressive ad men amd agencies recog- 
nize MODERN RAILROADS as the 
ne publication which reaches ALL 


OUYVINE intluenc es 


MODERN RAILROADS 


210 N. Wells S#. . Chicago 6, IMinols 
New York {7 + Pasadena | « Cleveland (5 « Dallas | 








BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT 


—A monthly semi-technical business paper 
devoted to articles concerning the moking 
end rolling of steel. 

Read by the executives and hey operating 
officials of the stee! plants in all parts of 
the world. A.B.C. — A.B.P. 


STEEL PROCESSING 


—A monthly semi-techaice! busi paper 
devoted to articles on Forging, Heat 
Treating, Stemping, Forming and Welding. 
Read by the executives ond key operating 
officials in steel processing plants through- 
out the world. C.C.A. 


WATKINS CYCLOPEDIA OF 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


—Published bi-onnwally. 
Contains articles of semi-technical nature 
relating to stee! making, rolling and stee! 
processing. 
Advertising rates on any of the above on request. 
Directory of Iron and Steel Plants 
—Published onnueally. 
Priced $15.00 postpaid 
Directory of Steel Processing 
Plants 
—Published periodically. 
Price $15.00 postpeid. 
Publishers 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
4 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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nel. A regional quota was first es- 
tablished for the DoALL Sales- 
Service Store, (we have 30 in prin- 
of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico), and then 
broken down to individual quotas 
for each salesman. As an incentive to 


cipal cities 


meet assigned quotas, a bonus com- 
mission was paid on that portion 
above the quota. The bonus rate was 
high enough so that it was definitely 
worthwhile for the men to qualify. 
Once a quota was set, it was 
“pegged” and not changed for a 
period of twelve months. This elim- 
inated the objection many salesmen 
have for quotas. A territory or in- 
dividual not qualifying for a period 
of three consecutive months was 
carefully investigated and quotas ad- 
justed or changes made to correct an 
apparent weak sales coverage 


James H. Patton 


us 


® We do not set up sales quotas for 
regional or district sales areas. 
The reason we do not use a quota 
system is that we feel our business 
is not particularly adaptable to such 
a system, and I have not been able 
to find any method which I feel will 
accurately evaluate all the factors in- 
volved in establishing such quotas. 


William H. Oldacre 


® We do not use sales quotas in the 
sense of your questions because of 
the wide variety in our sales cover- 
age. We manufacture and distribute 
cutting fluids and specialized indus- 
trial lubricants. A sound engineering 
service necessarily supports every 
sale regardless of size. 

Thus, a small component in a cost- 
ly mechanism may invoive a diffi- 
cult machining problem and require 
a considerable amount of engineering 
advice although the quantity of cut- 
ting fluid used will not be large. The 


READ BY MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
THROUGHOUT INDUSTRY 


A publication (month- 

with readership 
penetration to engi- 
neers who have the 
teal mechanical re- 
sponsibilities NOW. 
't reaches monage- 
ment, design, produc- 
tion, power and other 
engineering factors in 
industry. It offers real 
quality circulation, 
currently approxi- 
mately 33,000 Net 
Paid, and broad en- 
gineer contact which 
cannot be duplicated 
os @ group by any 


other circulation. Monthly 


THE COMPLETE BUYER'S GUIDE 
FOR MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


a en eee | The one reference 
bas book (annual) which 


insures thot the es- 
sential data on your 
products be readily 
available in the 
hands of industry's 
most influential engi- 
neers. it goes to /5,- 
000 engaged in man- 
agement, plonning, 
designing, specifica- 
tion ond production 
work. All are buyers 
or specifiers of the 
equipment industry 
Annual uses 


Rates and information upon request 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street New York 18, N. Y 





ASME 


MECHANICAL CATALOG 


AND DIRECTORY 








tt Your 
Pingertifir..... 


MEDIA AND MARKET 
FACTS FOR BUILDING 
YOUR 1951 SCHEDULES 


... see the 488 pages of data 
covering 85 primary markets 
— specifications, rates and cir- 
culations of the 2,400 busi- 
ness papers serving U. S. and 
Canadian industry — and the 
factual presentations of 200 
leading publishing organizations 


. in your 


1951 INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
NUMBER 














same thing applies to other lubrica- 
tion problems, and we aim to make 
the goal of our salesman “satisfied 
customers rather than completed 


sales quotas.” 


J. T. Gossett 


® We do not use a quota system for 
any division of our sales department. 
Our sales, unlike many types of busi- 
ness, cannot be correlated to definite 


indices, such as population figures, 


telephones, automobile registrations, 
retail outlets, bank deposits, etc. 

Our principal volume of sales is 
confined to government, municipal, 
state and educational budget pro- 
grams and results in quite a time 
lag between the actual sales con- 
tact and the order receipt. 

While we do maintain a rather ex- 
tensive force of salesmen covering 
the major portion of the United 
States, it is the exceptional case 
where the salesman actually takes an 
order. Approximately all orders are 
received by mail in normal routine. 


Which ad 


got the highest 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 62 


Starch score? 


RUSTOLEUM ad attracted the 
This probably was a 
demon- 


® THE 
most readers. 
result of good use of color, 


Rustoleum 
Seen 


Noted Assoc. 


when used func- 


reported by 


strating its power 
tionally. The scores, 
Daniel Starch & Staff: 


Read 
Most 
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Associated Business Publications . 


>a six new Ippi 


public ations ; 


geil 
« ese , 


Vedi: ated | io serving 


{ THIS ECONOMICAL 
| SHOW EXHIBIT 
CAN BE RE-USED 


Lincoln 





— + ell 
No. 215, ~ 


wide, only $247.50 
Includes: logo; selling 
copy; color choice 
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7 You get all-around thrift with a 
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Capex Exhibit. Standardized designs 
(22 models to choose from) mean low 
original cost. Lightweight, yet sturdy, 
pedaform construction assures low 
shipping costs—permits assembly by 
any two men in less than one hour. 
Easy handling, special crating guar- 
antee multiple use, with exhibit costs 
as little as $40 per show! 


Write today for FREE 
portfolio of sketches. 


PREFAB 

EXHIBITS 
Thay pus Gob 0, bescce 

CAPEX COMPANY, INC. 


615 South Bivd . Evonston, Illinois 


June 1951 / 123 
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THAI industrial 


Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 


Ask for New Booklet No. 50 
“Magazine Clippings Aid Business” 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
Business Papers @ Farm Publications 
Consumer Magearines 


343 Seo. Dearborn St Chicago 4 








If you wish to reach the ; p ' 7 oe - we Pu,  Ontobor 


coal trade use —s mt ERDIDIUON 14. .Sixth Annual 
’ aging & } 
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Paint Industries Show, Audi 
torium, Atlantic City. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK / a . 
- ixth National Hardware 
Manhatt 3 Whitehall Bid , ' ; : om — 
fanhattan Bidg hiteha dg stional Industrial Finishing Show, Grand Central Palace, 
For over 65 years the leading F t r otever Hotel New York 
journal of the coal industry 1g 
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Ventilation, 
Warm Air 


4 Manting 
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Industrial Advertisers who know fk Ven? tir Encain 
their market well * ve Engineers, 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St.. Chicage 44, 11! 





American Association of Tex 
tile Chemists & Colorists, Hotel 
. ™ Statler, New York. 
CERAMIC ADVERTISING American S . Notional Institute of 
SPECIALTIES lanl FE . . 


as sales promotion premiums 


W . 


THE THOMAS STUDIO 
n.d 


20 Capitol St.. Trenton 


Assignments covered from coast to coast Phetes with 
Stores, tacts and ‘gures for advertisers aad edvtors. 


x Write for booklet ct 


38 PARK PLACE MEWARK 2,"4 
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“Marshalling the forces of advertising to 


help solve national problems and to make 


democracy work better... 


Do you Know that the forces of advertis- 
ing are engaged today in one of the 
world’s greatest jobs of mass education 

. . in the public interest? 

Do you know that these forces for good 
have been released through the vision 
and unselfish cooperation of American 
business — advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies, media owners and others? 

Hundreds of advertising agencies have 
volunteered their planning and creative 
time and facilities. Artists, cartoonists, 
photo-engravers, printers, typographers 
and others have contributed their services. 

Media owners have donated millions 
of dollars in space and time. National 
and local advertisers have sponsored and 
paid for many millions of public service 
advertising messages. 


°9 


As a result, the American people are 
being alerted as never before to the 
dangers which threaten from within and 
from without .. . the dangers of ignor- 
ance about our American economic sys- 
tem, intolerance, tuberculosis, school and 
teacher shortages, etc. 

And, at the hub of this great public 
service effort is your organization .. . 
The Advertising Council. 


Advertisers and Media Owners... 
Your Help is Needed! 


Right now The Advertising Council has 
14 programs in operation. The success 
of these programs depends on the public 
spirited and generous cooperation of ad- 
vertisers and media owners. Your help, 
in the form of space or time donations, 


will mean a lot to us. And remember... 
What helps America helps you! 


Yours for the Asking 


Write for a copy of Booklet 
No. 15. It will give you per 
tinent information about The 
Advertising Council . . . how 
it started what it is. 
what it does . . .Or ask for 
material on specific cam 
paigns. Address:—The Ad- 
vertising Council, 25 West 
ith Street, New York 19, 
N.Y 


Published in the public interest 
by 


Industrial Marketing 


*A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION FORMED TO UTILIZE ADVERTISING IN THE PUBLIC GOOD 


June 19st / 196 





“Until the day comes when we are all doing 
everything in advertising, marketing, and 
sales promotion hetter than everyone else, 
we will always be avid IM readers.” 


? 
Says J. W. GLYNN, Advertising Manager 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


J. W. GLYNN 

\ir. Glynn majored in advertising, and graduated from Minnesota 

in 1939. He is past president of the Rockford Chapter of NIAA, 

ind is director in charge of public relations activities, Rockford Junior 


Chamber of Commerce. His hobbies are water color and pastel; 





his special interest is community work. 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING —the ‘bible’ of our 
profession—helps us materially to do a better 

job, because it shows us the best of what 
others are doing. It is a fountainhead of ideas.” 


? 
Says R. R. SCHULTZ, Advertising Manager 
THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


R. R. SCHULTZ 


Mr. Schultz joined Osborn as a buyer and expediter in the purchasing 
department in 1946. He was appointed assistant advertising manager in 
1948, and assumed the managership last year. His background includes 


banking and credit, as well as military, experience. He is an 





active member of the Cleveland Chapter of NIAA 





‘I find INDUSTRIAL MARKETING imperative 
reading because its field corresponds fo that 
in which we operate — durable goods. Other 
publications do not apply directly to the 
problems we encounter.” 


Says E. A. GEBHARDT, Chairman 
MARSTELLER, GEBHARDT AND REED, INC. 


E. A. GEBHARDT 


An early member of NIAA, and active in the Chicago Chapter, 
Mr. Gebhardt has been in the agency business since 1906. Various 


of his accounts have been with him for more than 25 years, and through 





recent mergers the activities of the agency have been greatly expanded. 


“I never lay down a copy of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING without having gathered some 
ideas concerning advertising or manage- 


ment which spur me on to new action. Keep 
up the good job!” 


? 
Says ARTHUR REICHERT, Executive Vice President 
BEESON-FALLER-REICHERT, Inc. 


ARTHUR REICHERT 


After graduating from Michigan in 1924, Mr. Reichert put in 15 
years of copywriting, largely on big consumer accounts. A little more 


than ten years ago he assumed his present position—largely a management 





job—and in that time the agency's volume has increased 168°%. 
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Amcentration~ 


THE BIGGEST NAMES IN THE BIGGEST 
FIELDS ARE USING THIS BIGGEST BUY 


Used 
CANDY INDUSTRY 


exclusively to tell its 

story on controls to the 

billion dollar confection- 
ery field. 


(Canby [INDUSTRY 
107 West 43rd Street, W.Y.C. 
LUxemburg 2.0345.6.7 FIRST 





DON GUSSOW es Inc im AUDITED 


coacuar 
Im ADVERTISING 
ft 





CANDY INDUSTRY — BOTT 
CAMBY — CATALOG t rene 








Arthur G nencell, Jr. has been ap 
Benne head of specialty sales of the 
nnsylvania Salt Manufacturing Compa. 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of heavy 
y des als, cleaning products and insecti 
cides. Like most other men who are get. 
ting ahead in business, Mr. Tunstall is a 
regular Wall Street Journal reader 
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“Western Builder 

Wood Products 

Wood Working Digest 
World Oil 
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a Vi¢hen buying action is under way 
adequate BUYING INFORMATION 
at the buyer's fingertips is the best 
timing possible . . 


but, only a pre-filed catalog, with a complete 
directory, classified by products, can supply the 


answers to these 
3 IMPORTANT BUYING QUESTIONS: 


WHO makes a product that will do the job required? 
WHICH make is best suited to the specific job? 
WHERE is the nearest contact or source of supply? 


If you can give buyers the answers to these 
questions when they seek them - You have the 
TIMING factor at work for you. 

In the $15,000,000,000 Textile Market, Mc- 
Graw-Hill TextiLe CATALoGs is accepted as an 
important source of Buying Information by 
more than 9,000 important influencing and pur- 
chasing factors and used during the planning, 
specifying and buying stages. This is the best 
time for your printed product information to 
be on the job! 


FOR RATES, SEE STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE AND 
MARKET DATA BOOK 


MCGRAW-HILL Tp yaa: 
a Catalogs 


A Specitic Market Unit of 
USE Catalogs" McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE * 33C W. 42nd ST... NEW YORK 18 


“SELLERS SEEKING BUYERS 








Mail from a Mill & Factory reader 


is mail from buying authority 


Here’s what we found out from a recent survey of inquiries produced by 
Mill & Factory over a period of four months: 

54% bought as a result of the inquiry—or plan to buy soon 

16° wanted information for future reference 

This astonishingly high percentage of order-producing inquiries is no 
accident. It is clear proof of the quality of Mill & Factory's waste-free 
circulation. When you hear from a Mill & Factory reader, you can be sure 
you are in touch with buying authority. 

Why? Because Mill & Factory's circulation method is unlike that of 
any other industrial magazine. It’s circulation is built and maintained by 
1,588 industrial distributor salesmen. These men sell industrial machinery, 
equipment and supplies—their very job depends on how well they know 
who controls the buying in the worthwhile plants. 

Thus, Mill & Factory is the only industrial magazine whose subscription 
list is deliberately designed to reach the men your salesmen must see. 


Mills Factory 


ONOVER mast PUBLICATION 
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205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





